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Additional  Erbata  to  the  First  Volume. 

On  page  15,  note  1,  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  **  has"  read  **  have." 
Od  page  184,  in  the  6th  line,  for  **  Constitutional  History''  read  **  Constitu* 
tioD-History." 
To  the  P.  S.  to  the  letter  on  page  212  add  "  Now  is  our  time." 
In  the  8th  line  from  bottom,  on  page  258,  for  **  if"  read  ''no." 
On  page  118,  in  the  29th  line,  and  page  472,  in  the  17th  line,  for  **  Pinkney" 
read  "  Pinckney." 

In  the  5th  line  of  note  2,  on  page  406,  for  '*  Convention  of  1788  *'  read 
*'  Convention  of  1787." 

On  page  588,  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Thomas  R.  Dew  should  be  "  1889,"^ 
and  not  "  1886." 
On  page  607,  in  the  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  were"  read  "  was." 


Errata  to  the  Second  Volume. 

On  page  9,  in  the  21st  line,  for  "  1840"  read  *'  1841." 

On  page  44,  in  the  27th  line,  for  "  agreement"  read  "  argument." 

On  page  270,  in  the  28th  line,  for  "  1843  "  read  "  1844.*' 

On  page  290,  in  the  8d  line,  for  the  "  17th  of  March"  read  "  17th  of  Janu- 


arv." 


On  page  298,  note  1  should  be  note  2,  and  vice  versa. 
On  page  666,  in  the  19th  line,  for  "  route"  read  "  rout." 
On  page  668,  in  the  6th  line,  for  "  merely"  read  "  thereby." 


MEMORANDUM  OF  LEADING  DATES,  ETC., 


IN 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  TYLER. 


1790,  March  29,  Born  in  Charles  City  County,  at  Green  way.  Son  of  Judge- 
John  Tyler  and  Mary  Armistead^  his  wife. 

1802,  Enters  the  Grammar  School  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

1807,  July,  Graduates  at  seventeen,  and  reads  his  address  on  "  Female  Edu- 
cation." 

1809,  Begins  the  practice  of  the  Law. 

1811,  Elected  to  the  Legislature. 

1818,  Marries  Letitia  Christian. 

1815,  Elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 

1816,  Elected  a  member  of  Congress  over  Andrew  Stevenson. 

1821,  Declines  a  re-election  to  Congress,  after  a  service  of  five  years. 
1823,  Re-elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 
1826,  Elected  Governor  over  John  Floyd. 
1826,  July,  Funeral  Oration  on  Jefferson. 

1826,  December,  Re-elected  Governor  unanimously. 

1827,  Elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  over  John  Randolph. 
1829,  Member  of  the  State  Convention. 

1882,  His  Code  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1833,  Brings  about  the  Compromise  of  1883. 

1833,  Re-elected  to  the  Senate  over  James  McDowell,  458. 

I8S4,  His  Bank  Report. 

1835,  Elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

1836,  February  29,  Resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate.     Nominated  for  the  Vice* 

Presidency. 

1837,  October,  Address  at  Yorktown. 

1838,  January  10,  President  of  the  Virginia  Colonization  Society. 
1^38,  June,  Address  at  Randolph  Macon  College. 

1839,  Contest  with  Mr.  Rives  for  the  Senate. 

1840,  Elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

1841,  March  4  to  April  4,  Vice-President. 

1841,  April  4  to  March  4,  1845,  President  of  the  United  States. 

1841,  Destroys  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  recommends  the  exchequer. 

1842,  Settles  the  difficulties  with  England.     Secures  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 

of  1842.     Suppresses  Dorr's  Rebellion. 
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1842,  Receives  from  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
1848,  Acknowledges  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     Sends 

CommissioneiHo  China. 
1844,  Negotiates  a  Treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
1844,  Marries  Julia  Gardiner. 
1846,  Annexes  Texas  to  the  Union. 
1860,  June  29,  His  address  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
1854,  May,  His  address  at  Petersburg  on  '*  The  Merchants  of  America." 
1864,  July  4,  Honored  by  William  and  Mary  College  with  the  degree  of  LL. 
1856,  March  20,  His  address  at  the  Maryland  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bal 

more:    ''The  Prominent  Characters  and  Incidents  in  our  Histc 

from  1812  to  1886." 
1856,  April  24,  His  address  at  Petersburg :  *'  The  Dead  of  the  Cabinet." 

1867,  May  18,  His  address  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

1868,  November  4,   Address  before   the   Richmond    Mechanics'   Institu 

**  Richmond  and  its  Memories." 
1859,  February.  Address  at  William  and  Mary  College. 

1859,  October,  Remarks  at  the  Masonic  Consecration  of  the  College. 

1860,  Elected  Chancellor  of  William  and  Mary  College,  an  office  last  held 

President  Washington. 

1860,  April  12,  Eulogy  on  Clay  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Clay  Statue  in  Ric 

mond. 

1861,  January  19,  Commissioner  to  President  Buchanan. 
1861,  February  4,  President  of  the  Peace  Convention. 
1861,  March  1,  Takes  his  seat  in  the  State  Convention. 

1861,  June  21,  Elected  unanimously  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Congr 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

1861,  November,  Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Confeder 

Congress. 

1862,  January  18,  12: 15  A.  M.,  Dies  in  the  City  of  Richmond. 


PRINCIPAL  PORTRAITS,  MINIATURES,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETC., 

OF  MR.  TYLER, 

Taken  from  Life  and  Still  Extant. 


1.  Oil  painting  by  Jarvis,  ordered  by  Mr.  William  Dandridge.  Repaired 
bj  Perrego  and  Wade,  of  Baltimore.  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  889.  In  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler  Semple. 

2.  A  water-color  painting,  representing  Mr.  Tyler  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  Virginia.  Copied  by  Elder,  of  Richmond,  for  the  college 
bnilding  of  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  In  the  posses- 
don  of  President  Tyler's  niece,  Mrs.  Anne  Munford.  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

8.  Oil  painting  by  Healy,  while  Mr.  Tyler  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  possession  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Tyler,  of  Richmond. 
This  Mr.  Tyler,  in  1855,  considered  the  best  extant  of  him.  It  is  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

4.  Oil  painting  by  Healy,  in  1859,  under  resolutions  of  Congress,  intended 
to  represent  him  as  President.  Mr.  Tyler  writes  of  this  painting:  '^Hcaly's 
portrait  of  me  is  certainly  admirable."     Hangs  at  the  White  House. 

5.  Oil  painting  by  Healy,  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  next  above,  and 
hanging  in  Corcoran's  Art  Gallery.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  594. 

6.  Oil  painting  by  Hart,  hanging  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  Virginia, 
among  the  Governors  of  the  State. 

7.  Oil  painting  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Healy, 
for  Bryan's  collection  of  Presidents'  portraits,  which  collection  was  purchased 
by  W.  W.  Corcoran,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington. * 

[The  painting  of  Mr.  Tyler,  taken  by  Cook,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
the  superb  painting  by  Lamden,  have  been  lost.] 

8.  Oil  painting  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  Baltimore. 

9.  A  crayon  likeness  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  President,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mary  Blake  Jones,  in  Washington,  the  niece  of  W.  W.  Corcoran. 

10.  A  miniature  by  Mrs.  Guillet,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Ritchie,  it<f«  Mrs.  Ogden, 
of  New  York. 

11.  Miniature  presented  by  Dr.  David  K.  Hitchcock,  of  Boston.  In  Mrs. 
Tyler's  possession. 

12.  Medallions  in  gold  and  silver,  struck  at  the  United  States  mint  in  1841. 

13.  Medallions  in  bronze,  presented  to  Indian  chiefs. 

14.  Silhouette  by  W.  H.  Brown  in  1841. 

15.  An  engraving  by  Fenwick,  in  1841,  while  Mr.  Tyler  was  President. 
(Very  good.) 

16.  An  engraving  made  for  the  Democratic  Review  in  1842,  (poor.) 

17.  Fragment  of  a  Bust  by  Petrick,  cast  in  1841. 

18.  Bust,  cast  from  his  head  and  features  after  death,  at  the  order  of  the 
State  authorities,  in  1862.     In  the  Virginia  State  Library. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  E  I. 

1841. 


"Sir.  I  wish  jroo  to  anderstand  the  principles  of  the  (government.  I  wish  them  carried 
oat   I  &sk  nothinic  more."— Last  Words  of  Pkbsidbnt  Hakkii>on. 

"I  will  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  conclasions  to  which  I  have  bronfrht  my- 
tf\t  are  those  of  a  settled  conviction,  founded,  in  my  opinion,  on  a  Just  view  of  the  Con- 
ititatioo;  th.it,  in  arrivinfr  at  it,  I  have  been  actaated  by  no  other  motive  or  desire  than  to 
opbsld  the  Insttintions  of  the  country,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  hands  of 
our  icodlike  ancestors;  and  that  I  shall  esteem  my  efforts  to  sustain  them,  even  though  I 
pnith.  more  honorable  than  to  win  the  applaase  of  men  by  a  sacrifice  of  my  duty  and  my 
eoasctence.**— JOUH  TTlkk,  Sewnd  Bank  Veto  Mttage. 


DrPLicTTT  OF  THB  Whios. — Clat's  Apostasy. — Pbogeedimos  at  the  Session  op 
18 W>-'41.— Secret  Plans  op  the  Whig  Leadebs. — Protest  op  Wise. — Adams* 
Docble-Deaxino  Speech. — Vanderpoel's  Prediction. — The  Presidentelect, 
HiuisoN,  Arrives  in  Washington. — His  Trials. — Clat*s  Insolence. — Har- 
elson's  Rebuke  to  Clay. — Death  of  Harrison.  — Mr.  Tyler  Becomes  Fresi- 
DEirr  —Arrives  in  Washington. — He  Assumes  the  Full  Title  of  President. 
-Hls  Position  since  the  Election. — Letter  to  (tilmer. — His  Position  on 
THE  National  Bank  Question. — His  Letter  to  Waddy  Thompson. — Issues, 
OS  .^&Bi>iNG  IN  Washington,  as  President  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
rsiTTD  States. — Letter  to  William  C.  Rives. — Dejection  of  the  Federal 
Whigs.— Desperation  of  Clay. — Character  of  Mr.  Tyler. — His  Nobility 
A5D  Patriotism. — Proposes  to  Surrender  the  Succession. — Secret  Pro- 
cnDDicw  Until  the  Extra-Session. — Tucker's  Project. — Clay  to  Tx'Cker. 
— Ttleb  to  Tucker. — Judge  White's  Plan  of  a  Bank. — Stubbobness  op 
Cut.— His  Ruptube  with  the  Pbesident. — Wise  to  Tuckeb. — Extba-Ses- 
8105.— EwiNo's  Repobt. — Wise's  Letteb  to  Tuckeb. 

THE  Whig  party  of  1840  had  nothing  to  do  with  Bank,  tariff, 
or  internal  improvements.   .  According  to  tlie  confessions  of 
its  eminent  men,  the  loud   declarations  of  its  public   addresses, 
and  the  history  already  given   of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  party,  all  these   subjects  were  obsolete  and   of  no  prac- 
tical value.     The  Whig  party  was  the  party  of  State-rights  as 
compared  with  the  Democrats.     It  had  its  rise  in  the  usurpations 
of  Jackson,  and  its  strength  in  the  support  of  the  old  Crawford 
party,  which  had  assisted  Jackson  to  power  in  1828,  but  which 
kept  falling  from  him  and  Van  Buren,  from  the  date  of  the  for- 
voL.  ir. — 1. 


2  LETTERS  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  TYLERS. 

mer's  election  in  1832,  until  the  last  weary  recruit  in  the  person 
of  William  C.  Rives  wandered  into  camp  in  P'ebruary,  184:0. 
-  V  Without  the  aid  of  the  Crawford-Jackson  men,  as  Clay  himself 
confessed,  the  Whig  party  would  have  remained  in  a  "perpetual 
and  hopeless  minority." 

The  Richmond  Whig  pronounced  the  Whig  party  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Republican  party.*  Harrison  roundly  declared  at  Daj'ton 
that  the  Augean  stables  of  Van  Burenism  could  only  be  cleansed 
with  a  Jeffersonian  broom.*  Tyler  challenged  the  whole  world  to 
instance  in  his  public  career  of  twenty-eight  years  a  single  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  the  old  Republican  party.*  Webster^ 
who  had  crippled  by  his  votes  the  prosecution  of  the  war  of  1812, 
of  old  the  stout  advocate  of  tJie  Bank,  the  tariff,  and  all  the 
other  Federal  measures,  in  a  speech  at  Patchogue,  New  York,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1840,  not  only  aflBrmed  himself  "a  Jef- 
'  fersonian  Democrat "  of  the  purest  water,  but  lashed  himself  into 
a  towering  passion,  and  denounced  any  man  who  should  call  him 
an  aristocrat,  within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  "a  liar  and  a  coward."* 
Even  PVancis  Granger,  whose  soul  was  saturated  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  anti-Masonry  and  abolitionism,  in  a  siatement  in  the  Rich- 
mond Whig  was  made  out  a  very  agreeable  character  to  the  Southern 
State-rights  men.*^  "This  claim,"  said  B.  F.  Butler,  Jackson's 
Attorney-General,  in  a  speech  at  Tammany  hall,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1840,  "to  be  regarded  as  the  true  successors  of  the 
Democracy  of  1800  has  recently  been  made  by  the  modern  Whig 
party  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union ;  we  may  see  it  in  the  titles 
of  their  newspapers,*  in  the  calls  and  proceedings  of  their  public 
meetings,  in  the  hand-bills  which  are  placarded  on  our  walls,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  forms.  One  of  the  most  singular  and  im- 
posing of  the  modes  recently  adopted  to  give  it  currency,  and  es- 

»  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  612.  «  NileP,  lix.,  p.  71.  »  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  628. 

*  Extra  Globe,  p.  324. 

&  <<  Francis  Granger,  who  is  to  be  Postmaster-General,  is  violently  assailed  for 
abolitionism.  He  took  me  aside  this  morning,  and  assured  me  that  there  was  not 
a  man  living  whose  good  opinion  he  woald  be  more  unwilling  to  forfeit  than 
mine.  He  attempted  an  explanation  of  a  statement  in  the  Richmond  Wftig  con- 
cerning the  slave  question  between  New  York  and  Virginia,  which,  considering 
what  he  had  said  to  me  on  the  subject,  had  almost  surprised  me.  His  explana- 
tion was  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  but  he  said  he  should  be  ultimately  justified.^ 
(J.  Q.  Adanui'  Memoirs,  x.,  p.  484.) 

*  Thas  the  Richmond  Whig^a  motto  was :   "  The  Constitution.— State-righta." 
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peciallv  with  the  Democratic  people  of  New  York,  is  tlie  speech 
of  a  distinguished  senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
livered only  two  days  ago  at  a  Whig  gathering  at  Patchogue,  in 
old  Suffolk,  time  out  of  mind  one  of  the  most  decided  and  con- 
»stent  of  the  Democratic  counties  of  this  State."* 

Butler  told  the  truth  ;  hut  Blair,  of  the  Glohe^  hit  equally  the 
mark  when,  alluding  to  the  secret  intentions  of  the  majninty  of  the 
Whigs,  he  charged  tlie  Whigs  witli  having  assumed  ''  false  names, 
{jJse  colors."'  The  Whigs  were  pledged  to  a  State-rights  policy, 
but  the  old  nationals  of  1832  had  the  majority,  and  Iiow  little  they 
considered  themselves  bound  l)y  tlie  most  solemn  promptings  of 
honor  their  whole  past  career  had  evidenced.  No  sooner  was  the 
election  of  Harrison  an  assured  fact  than  the  cloven  foot,  which 
the  Federalists  had  so  carefully  concealed,  was  discovered  to  the 
world,  and  eager  hands  were  groping  in  the  darkest  dungeon  of 
the  Whig  castle  for  the  banner  of  the  Bank,  which  for  seven  year& 
had  been  kept  carefully  hidden  from  human  sight. 

That  the  old  nationals,  in  the  face  of  all  their  recent  pledges, 
conld  contemplate  so  early  a  conduct  so  treacherous  to  their  allies, 
eeemed  appalling  enough,  however  much  one  kept  in  mind  the 
convenient  nature  of  their  rule  of  action  in  all  things  political  or 
otherwise.  True,  witli  them  the  Constitution  was  absorbed  in  the 
"general  welfare"  clause,  and  that  again  in  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  every  party  leader ;  but  was  their  rule  of  expediency  subject 
itself  to  no  moral  regulator  ?  Grant  that  personal  gain  and  ag- 
grandizement are  tlie  sole  ends  of  existence,  is  it  not  generally 
recognized  by  mankind,  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  that 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy"?  Might  there  not  also  have  been 
found  in  the  advanced  age  of  the  President-elect,  William  II.  Ilar- 
ri^n,  his  delicate  health,  his  faithful  pul)lic  services,  and  pure  and 
elevated  character,  potent  considerations  appealing  to  generosity, 
forbearance,  and  magnanimity  I 

Shame  be  it  said,  that  the  vcrv  circumstance  of  the  Whigs 
having  elected  a  great  soldier,  but  one  not  over-vei'sed  in  civil  af- 
fairs, as  president,  and  his  physical  ailments,  wiiich  threatened  a 
speedy  termination  of  his  life,  operated  as  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  hurry  on  the  forces  of  Federalism.  And  there  was  a 
leader  at  hand  to  direct  tlie  attack, — and  he  as  unscrupulous  as. 

'  E^ra  Globe,  p.  324.  *  Ibid.,  page  3:57. 
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he  was  overwhelming  in  his  personal  magnetism.   Tliis  was  no  other 
than  Henry  Clay. 

Betrayed  at  Harrisburg  by  the  Federalists  of  the  Whig  party — 
the  anti-Masons,  the  manufacturers,  and  National  Republicans,* — 
Clay  had  watched  with  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  the  course 
of  the  canvass.  When  Wise  brought  him  the  news  of  his  defeat, 
and  the  nomination  of  Harrison,  he  was  found  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  and  in  Wise's  presence  "he  employed  the  most 
impudent,  coarse  criminations  of  others,"  and  deluged  the  air  with 
a  wild  flood  of  oaths  aiid  imprecations.  After  all,  his  courtship 
of  the  South  had  availed  him  nothing !  After  all,  he  liad  given 
up  his  favorite  measures  to  reap  disaster !  The  single  thought 
that  now  occupied  him  was  to  retrieve  defeat. 

As  soon  as  the  victory  was  declared  in  favor  of  the  Whigs,  Clay 
was  prepared  to  act.  On  the  instant  away  went  the  strait 
jacket  of  strict  construction,  and  once  more  he  donned  the  Federal 
coat  of  many  colors.  His  quondam  enemies  received  him  with 
the  same  appalling  shout  as  had  greeted  Calhoun  from  the  locofo- 
cos,  in  1837,  on  his  defection  from  the  Whigs.  But  there  was 
this  difference  in  the  two  cases :  there  was  no  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Republicans,  as  there  had  been  in  the  case  of 
Calhoun,  since  Clay  immediately  gave  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  the  "whole  hog" — bristles,  tail,  and  all. 

The  whole  public  career  of  Clay  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  low  moral  character.  He  was  great  in  eloquence,  in  man- 
ner, in  gesture,  and  in  personal  magnetism, — but  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  mind — in  judgment,  in  well  digested  ideas, '^  in  fore- 
sight— he  sank  low  in  the  scale.     In  these  latter  respects  he  could 

'  **He  (Gales,  of  the  NaUonaX  InteUlgencer,)  told  me  that  the  nomination  of 
HarriBon  at  Harrisburg  was  the  triumph  of  anti-Masonry,  and  was  entirely  the 
work  of  W.  H.  Seward,  the  present  Governor  of  New  York."  (J,  Q.  Adams* 
Memoirs,  x.,  page  l/>2.) 

The  Extra  Globe  contains  the  following : 

*' A  Fact  to  be  Notkd. — General  Harrison  was  run  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1836  on  the  same  ticket,  nominated  by  the  same  party,  with  Francis 
Granger,  of  New  York,  a  well  known  and  distinguished  abolitionist  I  The  abo- 
lition Whigs,  not  being  able  to  run  in  both  abolitionists,  now  endeavor  to  run  in 
th«ir  chief,  Gen.  Harrison,  by  aid  of  Tyler  influence."  (Extra  Olobe^  Oct.  5, 1840.) 

*  **  Henry  Clay  is  merely  a  splendid  orator,  without  any  valuable  knowledge 
from  experience  or  study,  or  any  determined  public  principles  founded  in  political 
science,  either  practical  or  theoretical.'* — Thomas  Jefferson^ 
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offer  no  comparison  with  Harrison;  nor  could  he  compete  with 
him  in  those  essential  characteristics  of  the  gentleman  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  true  success  in  anything.  Had  he  been 
elected  in  the  place  of  Harrison,  it  is  probable  that  his  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  more  barren  in  its  results  than  that  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  under  whicli  he  played  the  part  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  which  could  boast  alone  of  commercial  treaties  without  the 
dignity  of  any  very  important  one.  The  restraint  under  which 
he  had  placed  himself  during  the  past  seven  years  only  exagge- 
rated the  license  which  he  now  assumed.  How  far  his  naturally 
dictatorial  temper  had  been  twisted  into  peevish  arrogance  by  age 
and  repeated  disappointment,  was  aptly  shown  in  liis  disgraceful 
Bcene^with  General  Scott  at  a  whist  table  in  Boulanger's  restaurant ; 
in  his  collision  with  Senator  W.  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  at  the  ex- 
ecative  session,  March  9,  184:1;^  and  his  bullying  attack  on  Ku- 
fns  Choate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  extra-session  of  1841. 
Such  confidants  as  John  J.  Crittenden  and  R.  P.  Letcher  came  to 
speak  of  "caging"  him,  as  though  he  were  a  wild  beast.' 

A  national  bank  and  a  high  tariff  became  now  the  cardinal  ob- 
jects of  Clay's  policy;  and  the  precarious  health  of  Harrison 
tempted  him  to  carry  a  bold  hand,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it 
warned  him  not  to  delay  pressing  forward  his  measures.  Scarcely 
sixmontlis  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  Deceml)er,  1840, 
Clay  at  Taylorsville,  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  had  spoken  of  a 
sound  and  stable  fiscal  system  as  the  great "  end  "  to  be  worked  for, 
and  of  making  public  opinion  the  sole  test  of  deciding  whether 

'  *' Henry  Clay  closed  a  short  and  intemperate  speech  by  declaring  some  per- 
aontlities  uttered  against  him  by  WiUiam  li.  King,  of  Alabama,  false,  untrue  and 
cowardly.  The  Senate  shortly  after  adjourned  ;  but  in  the  meantime  Dr.  Linn, 
of  Missouri,  bad  delivered  a  note  from  Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  there  was  a 
ramorthat  King  and  Clay  were  both  arrested  by  wurrants  from  a  magistrate." — 
/.  Q.  Adama^  yfemoirs^  x.,  p.  442. 

-  [R.  P.  Letcher  to  J.  J.  Crittenden.] 

Frankfort,  June  21,  1842. 
Dear  Crittenden  :  The  old  Prince  is  taking  a  pretty  consideraV>le  rise  every- 
where, I  can  tell  j'ou.  I  guess  be  now  begins  to  seo  the  good  of  leaving  the 
Senate, — of  getting  <;>/r  awhile  merely  if)  get  on  better.  He  must  hereafter  remain 
a  little  quiet  and  hold  his  jaw.  In  fact,  he  must  be  rajed^  — that'n  the  point,  cage 
him!  He  swears  by  all  the  gods,  he  will  keep  cool  auJ  stuy  at  home.  I  rather 
think  he  will  be  prudent,  though  I  have  some  occasional  fears  that  he  may  write 
too  man}'  letters  ;  still,  he  is  quite  a  handy  man  with  the  pen,  and  his  letters  have 
»ome  good  veKdiiifL  in  them.     Will  Scott  nin  upon  his  ticket  as  vice-president  ? 
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the  Whig  fiscal  agent  should  be  State  banks  "  carefully  selected 
and  properly  distributed,"  or  a  national  bank.  And  how  could 
public  opinion  have  expressed  itself  upon  the  subject?  If  a 
national  bank  was  now  the  popularly  ascertained  instrument  to  se- 
cure a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  the  issue  must  in  some  way 
liave  been  fought  in  the  late  canvass  between  it  and  the  State 
banks ;  and  how  could  that  be,  when  the  Democrats,  with  whom 
the  issue  alone  was  possible,  had  as  little  use  for  the  State  banks 
as  a  national  bank,  and  contended  for  the  Independent  Treasury? 

But  Clay  had  a  way  of  his  own  to  answer  the  question.  Vir- 
ginia had  voted  for  Van  Buren,  and  accordingly,  at  the  begintiing 
of  the  session,  in  December,  1840,  he  astounded  Wise  in  greet- 
ing him  with  the  remark  that  the  loss  of  Virginia  was  a  fortunate 
event,  "  since  we  would  not  now  be  embarrassed  by  her  peculiar 
opinions."  *  So  eager  was  Clay,  tliat,  though  the  Democrats  had 
still  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  he  moved  the  repeal  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury.  Yet  there  was  a  sly  and  calculating  metliod  in 
his  madness.  Wlien  Wright,  of  New  York,  protested  against  the 
act,  and  demanded  of  C/Iay  what  substitute  he  would  propose, 
Clay  adroitly  evaded  the  question,  and  kept  up  his  old  policy  of 
deceit  and  secrecy,  by  replying,  **  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."^  Without  the  aid  of  the  State-rights  men  in  Congress, 
Clay  knew  that  his  plans  could  not  carry.  A  too  pronounced 
course  all  at  once  might  drive  them  off  forever. 

Van  Buren's  administration  had  hitherto  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  to  Congress  at  this  session  the  necessity  of  a 
new  issue  to  meet  the  deticiency  in  the  revenues  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  opposition  pretended  to  see  in  this  the  certain  evidence 
of  an  unknown  but  enormous  debt,  and  this  again  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  Whig   caucus  to  declare  for  an  extra-session. 

'  See  Vol.  i.,  page  (MM). 

*  **The  honorable  senator  (Mr.  Wright)  had  called  upon  them  to  declare  what 
would  be  their  measures  after  the  Kub-treasury  was  destroyed.  Whether  it  would 
be  a  Bauk  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  system  in  counectioa 
with  the  local  banks.  Why,  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  they  had 
now  nothing  but  the  sub-treasury  to  handle,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  them. 
Let  them  remove  that  out  of  the  way,  and  then  those  coming  into  power  would 
bring  forward  their  measurcK,  and  then  it  would  be  time  for  the  di.stinguished 
fienator  from  New  York  to  be  heard,"    (Congr,  Globe,  1840-41,  page  21.) 
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Henry  A.  Wise  noted  the  design  which  lay  under  this  movement, 
and  in  a  speech,  whieli  occupied  him  during  parts  of  three  days, 
he  boldly  arrayed  himself  in  antagonism  to  Clay.  "J.*  the  friend 
of  the  incoming  administration ^^^  Wise  contended  for  providing 
adequate  means  for  carrying  on  the  government  until  the  next 
regular  session,  in  December,  1841 ;  protested  against  a  called  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  inveighed  against  a  premature  revision  of 
the  comj^romise  tariff  act,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  the  public  lauds  while  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues, 
and  ^^  the pretnaiure  agitation  of  the  national  bank  question."* 

Clay  had  attempted  a  somewhat  hazardous  task,  as  he  knew  that 
all  the  Southern  Whigs  either  hated  or  feared  the  Bank,  and  that 
the  future  President's  inclinations  were  against  it  also.  So  on  the 
compromise  tariff  Harrison  was  especially  committed  to  its  pre- 
servation. But  so  far  as  Harrison  was  concerned.  Clay  trusted  to 
consolidating  his  forces  before  the  inauguration,  so  as  to  render 
the  pressure  on  the  President  simply  irresistible. 

The  explosion  of  Wise,  whose  talents  had  won  for  him  the  first 
place  among  the  Southern  Whigs  in  the  House,  forced  the  old 
nationals  to  keep  up  even  more  artfully  the  guise  of  concealment. 
Adams,  the  Diogenes  of  the  House,  in  a  speecli  on  the  Treasury 
Note  bill,  as  late  as  February  4,  184:1,  planted  his  standard,  as  he 
said,  against  that  of  Wise,  ostensibly  on  the  dueUiiig  (juestion,  but 
really  as  the  representative  of  the  nationals  in  the  House.  He 
waved  away  the  present  discussion  of  Bank  and  tariff,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  stultify  himself  and  his  party  on  those  questions: 

You  are  discussing  here  what  shall  be  done, — whether  we  are  to  have  an 

'  "Sir.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  friendship  to  a  properly  organized,  properly  lo- 
cated, and  well  managed  national  bank.  And  as  a  friend  to  that  measure  I  in- 
Teigh  againat  urging  it  prematurely  and  in  the  midst  of  pressure.  If  you  press  it  too 
eigerly,  too  hastily  at  the  wrong  time,  you  will  lose  the  question  for  twenty  years 
to  come."  (Wise  on  the  Treasury  Note  Bill,  Congr.  Globe,  1840-'41,  Appendix, 
pApe  2tH). ) 

Wise  was  supported  by  Dr.  Frank  Mallory,  of  Virginia,  and  by  James  Garland, 
of  Virginia. 

In  his  card  to  the  liiehmond  Whig,  of  February  2nd,  1841,  Mr.  Wise  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  speech,  **  When  published  it  will  speak  for  itself,  and  show  whether 
I  have  departed  in  the  least  from  the  positions  I  have  heretofore  occupied,  and 
whether  now  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  only  ground  which  can  be  occupied  by  the 
Rqmblicon  portion  of  the  Whig  party  m  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Union." 
(See  Enquirer  of  February  (>,  1841.) 
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extra-session,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  State  debts,  what  shall  be  done- 
with  State-rights,  what  shall  be  done  as  to  a  national  bank, — and  yet  you  do- 
not  know  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States,  who^ 

is,  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  take  the  executive  chair Sir,  it  appears  to 

me  that  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  installed,  at  which  time 
this  question  of  a  national  bank  must  come  before  him,  he  will  decide  it  witb 
a  view  to  all  the  interests  of  the  country.  How  shall  we  decide  it  here,  if  at 
all  ?  We  passed  a  resolution,  three  or  four  years  since,  introduced  by  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — a  gentleman  not  a. 
member  of  this  House,  (Mr.  Cambreleng) — declaring  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  national  bank.  How  long  that  state  of  opinion  may  last,  1  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  I  do  not  know.  But  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommends  (if  he  should  ever  do  so)  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  then,  I  think,  will  be  the  time  for  discussing  the  question,  and  not  now. 
....  I  have  not,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  on  the  question  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  or  upon  any  other  matters  to  which  F 
have  referred,  and  which  may  have  been  introduced  into  this  debate. 

But  the  "toad  squat"  was  never  better  revealed  as  Lucifer- 
under  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  than  were  the  character  and 
designs  of  the  old  nationals  by  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  of  New  York,  in 
a  speech  made  four  days  before  tliis : 

Your  pretext  for  an  extra-session  is  an  impoverished  treasury,  which  will 
render  it  difficult  to  get  through  the  year  without  additional  aid.  That,  said 
Mr.  Vanderpoel,  was  the  pretended,  but  not  the  true  moving  cause  of  an 
extra-session  of  Congress.  The  party  so  lately  victorious  were  too  impatient 
to  wait  the  natural  course  of  time  for  the  execution  of  those  mcasuies  (of 
abomination,  as  he  believed,)  which  they  intended  to  fasten  upon  the  country. 
The  Independent  Treasury  law  must  be  instantly  repealed,  because,  if  you 
give  it  another  year's  chance,  fairly  to  try  its  operation,  all  your  predictions 
as  to  its  disastrous  effects  will  be  falsified  ;  the  public  lands  must  be  divided 
among  the  States  to  advance  the  interests  of  speculators  in  State  stocks,  credit- 
system  bankrupts,  and  Eastern  manufacturers,  British  capitalists,  and  some 
other  favored  associations,  always  excepting  the  people  at  large, — the  work- 
ing, unaspiring,  quiet,  tax-paying  portion  of  the  community  ;  outfits  must  be 
provided  for  new  missions  abroad,  or  for  new  ministers  to  be  a]>p()intcd  in- 
stead of  old  and  recalled  ones,  as  a  reward  for  partisan  service,  and  as  a. 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  yourselves  and  your  chief  in  fulminating  such  re- 
peated denunciations  against  the  odious  *'  spoils  system  ;"  and  last,  though, 
not  least,  a  huge  national  bank  must  be  chartered  to  complete  the  subjection 
of  the  free  born  people  of  this  country  to  the  money  power  of  England  andi 
America. 

These  are  the  choice  blessings,  the  "  measures  of  relief,"  you  now  contem- 
plate, and  which  you  are  too  eager  to  usher  into  being  to  be  willing  to  defer 
their  consummation  until  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  national  legislature. 
A  special  session  of  Congress  must  be  convened  with  a  view  to  these  gigantic 
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measures.  Why  Dot  deal  candidly  with  us,  and  tell  us  that  these  constitute 
the  necessity  for  your  called  session  ?  Why  still  further  persist  in  your  non- 
committal and  hypocritical  game, — professing  one  motive,  and  actuated  by 
mother ;  professing  one  object,  and  actually  aiming  at  another  ?  .  .  .  .  Let 
tbe  triumphant  party  meet  here  during  the  scorching  months  of  June  or 
July,  before  the  exacerbation  of  feeling  consequent  upon  recent  disappoint-^ 
meot  had  subsided,  and  his  word  for  it,  very  few  weeks  would  exhibit  it  in  a 
light  which  its  very  few  disinterested  friends  would  have  cause  to  deplore. 
Distractions,  divisions,  heart-burnings  would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
htve  already  heard  the  rumbling  echoes  which  precede  the  storm.  We  know 
fall  well   that  the  discordant,   heterogeneous  materials  of  which  this  party 

WIS  composed  foreboded  a  certain,  if  not  speedy,  dissolution The 

gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wisp)  had  already  given  his  party  fair  warn- 
ing, that  if  they  attempted  to  push  through  some  of  their  measures,  6delity 
to  which  is  regarded  by  its  leading  members  as  the  criterion  of  its  true  faith, 
they  would  find  him  "  kicking  against  the  pricks."  Yes,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1841,  the  huge  majority  which  you  have 
promised  yourself  on  this  floor  will  manifest  too  much  congeniality  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  not  to  render  it  unavailing  for  the  great  purposes 
to  which  you  look  as  the  fruit  of  your  victory.* 

On  February  6,  1840,  General  Harrison,  the  President-elect, 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington.  lie  was  in  feeble  health,  and 
in  no  condition  physically  to  withstand  the  trials  of  his  station. 
"He  was,"  says  Wise,  an  eye  witness,  "in  a  high  state  of  exalta- 
tion, and  agitated  to  a  degree  which  could  not  fail  to  break  him 
down  physically  and  mentally." 

Clay  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  The  accession 
of  the  vice-president  was  certain,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.* 
In  tbe  formation  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  discussion  of  the  future 


'Speech  of  Mr.  Vauderpoel,  Congr.  Globe ^  Appendix,  pp.  833- ':J4. 

*Clty,  writing  in  December,  1840,  remarked  upon  the  "broken"  health  of 
General  Harrison  (Clay's  Corresp.,  p.  440).  R.  P.  Letcher,  in  a  letter  to  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden, dated  January  1,  1841,  advised  the  latter  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
until  Harrison  had  been  actually  iuangurated,  and  could  make  good  the  offer  he 
had  made  him  as  attorney-general  "Suppose."  said  he,  "General  Harrison 
shoold  die  before  the  4th  of  March,  what  might  be  your  condition  then?"  (Cole- 
man's Crittenden,  i.,  p.  134.)  Mr.  Tazewell,  at  Mr.  Tyler's  own  house  in  Wil- 
liamBbarg,  before  the  election,  predicted  the  death  of  Harrisou,  and  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  he  would  be  immediately  surrouuded.  The  ijuestion  of  the  Heurico 
Committee  was  put  to  Mr.  Tyler  in  anticipation  of  Harrisoifs  demise.  December 
11,  184(),  Clay  remarked  to  Adams,  "that  before  leaving  home  he  had  sten  the 
President-elect,  Harrison,  and  that  he  looked  well,  though  somewhat  shattered."" 
(/.  ^|.  Adarmi'  Memoirs,  x.^  p.  372.) 
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governmental  policy,  scenes  occurred  which  will  never  be  described 
by  either  biography  or  history.* 

Bravely  did  the  old  General  struggle  against  the  infinite  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  would  not  commit  him- 
self to  any  system  without  due  deliberation.  Even  as  late  as  the 
11th  of  March  no  system  of  administration  was  settled  or  organ- 
ized.' The  old  nationals  were  constantly  active.  In  the  midst  of 
the  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  William  H.  Seward,  the 
4inti-Ma8on  and  the  then  governor  of  that  State,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Dickinson  a  letter  for  the  President-elect,  urging  upon 
liim  the  policy  of  a  Bank,  tariff,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales.*     Dickinson  arrived  after  Harrison  was  dead. 

So  lost  to  shame  was  the  conduct  of  Clay  even  before  the  in- 
auguration, that  Harrison  was  obliged  to  inform  him,  "  Mr.  Clay, 
you  forget  that  I  am  the  President."*  Not  even  this  rebuke 
could  subdue  the  violent  insolence  of  the  man.  In  an  interview 
with  Clay  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  March,  1841,  Harrison  bluntly 
expressed  his  positive  displeasure  at  the  intimations  which  con- 
stantly came  to  him  of  his  interference  in  matters  coming  within 
the  President's  official  responsibility .'^  Sargent,  a  fanatic  wor- 
shipper of  Clay,  says,"  that  "  calling  upon  Mr.  Clay  one  day  after 
the  close  of  the  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  ho  found  him 
ulone,  pacing  his  room  in  great  perturbation,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  note  from  llarrison,  the  purport  of  which  was  a  suggestion 
from  the  President  that  all  communications  and  suggestions  which 
he  might  think  proper  to  make  him  should  come  in  writing,  as 

'  Seveu  Decades,  p.  180. 

*  **I  called  at  Gadsby's,  to  have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
who  is  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  is  in  frequent  consultation  with 
President  HarrisouV  Cabinet.     I  asked  him  if  their  system  of  administration  was 
settled  and  organized.     Not  yet."     (Adams'  Memoirs^  x.,  p.  443.) 

•''  Ibid.,  X.,  p.  4G1.     Seward's  Seward,  p.  .555. 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1841,  President  Harrison  visited  liichmond. 
He  was  entertained  by  James  Lyonp,  the  president  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club  of 
Richmond,  and  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Whig  Address  (wee  Vol.  i.,  p.  G09). 
Mr.  Lyons,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  World  of  August  31,  1880,  thus  writes  : 
**It  is  in  vain  to  charge  Mr.  Tyler  with  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Clay.  Gen.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Clay  would  have  quarreled  on  the  same  point  if 
Gen.  Harrison  had  lived ;  for  he  told  me  at  my  house  that  Mr.  Clay*s  violence 
with  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  say  to  him  :  *  Mr.  Clay,  you  forget 
that  I  am  the  President.'  ** 

*  Clay's  Corresp.,  p.  452.         «  Sargent's  Public  Men  and  Eventp,  ii.,  p.  IIG. 
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{re<|aent  personal  iuterviews  between  them  might  give  occasion  to 
remark,  or  excite  the  jealousy  of  others." 

The  Whig  leaders,  who  had  so  loudly  talked  of  the  abuses  of 
removal  by  the  previous  administration,  entered  zealously  into  the 
work  of  ousting  Democrats  from  their  places,  and  filling  the  of- 
fices with  the  whole  hog  men  of  their  own  organization.  Each  of 
the  great  men  of  the  party  had  his  batch  of  friends  to  provide  for, 
and  they  gave  Gen.  Harrison  to  understand  that  their  wishes 
most  be  complied  with  at  all  hazards,  or  else  he  would  smart  for 
it.  Proffit,  a  meml)er  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  has  given  us 
an  account  of  a  scene  at  the  White  House  which  he  witnessed  be- 
tween Gen.  Harrison,  and  three  or  four  leading  Whigs,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1841,  and  at  the  last  interview  which  he,  Mr. 
Proffit,  ever  had  with  him : 

These  men  were  urging  the  indiscriminate  discharge  of  Democratic  oftice- 
holderf.  All  the  parties  appeared  warm  and  eager  in  the  controversy  until 
at  length  Gen.  Harrison  started  up,  and  with  a  warmth  and  energy  he  rarely 
exhibited,  he  extended  his  arms,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  *'So  help  me 
God,  I  will  resign  my  office  before  I  can  be  guilty  of  such  iniquity."  After 
they  were  gone  the  President  turned  to  me  and  remarked,  "  Proftit,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  The  Federal  portion  of  the  Whig  party  arc  making  desperate 
efforts  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  They  are  urging  the  mobt  unmerci- 
ful prescript  ion,  and  if  they  continue  to  do  so  much  hmger,  they  will  drive 
roe  mad !  '* ' 

While  thus  on  a  high  horse,  Clay  was  proceeding  to  phiy  the 
part  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  with  a  nominal  authority  only  in 
the  man  who  wore  the  crown.  Heaven  interposed  its  hand,  and 
snatched  the  old  General  from  a  contest  for  which  his  health,  but 
not  his  spirit  and  character,  disqualified  him,  and  devolved  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Vice-President, 
John  Tyler.  Harrison  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1841,  precisely 
one  month  after  his  inauguration.  The  event — the  iirst  of  its  kind 
in  the  annals  of  the  Union — created  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  country. 

Tlie  new  President  was  at  Williauisl)urg  at  the  time,  far  re- 
moved from  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  were  going  on  in  the 
political  circles  in  Washington.  Summoned  by  a  messenger,  dis- 
patched i)y  the  Cabinet  immediately  on  the  decease  of  Harrison, 

'  WasUiugton  MadMonuin,  July  8,  ist2. 
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he  promptly  repaired  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6tb 
of  April,  1841,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  making  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  twenty  one  hours  by  ex* 
press.  On  the  same  day  the  President  called  his  cabinet  together, 
and  after  a  protracted  sitting,  in  which  the  subject  of  Harrison's 
death  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  its  members  were  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Tyler  to  retain  their  places  under  him.  On  the 
next  day  the  President  attended  the  funeral  of  Harrison,  a  scene 
of  great  solemnity,  and  on  the  14th  he  took  possession  of  the 
White  House. 

Was  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  Federal  cabinet  of  Harrison 
addressed  Mr.  Tyler,  in  their  note  apprising  him  of  HarrisonV 
death,  as  vice-president  f  It  might  very  well  happen  that  such  a. 
character  in  Mr.  Tyler  would  help  them  in  the  designs  which  they 
had  formed  to  force  the  old  Adams'  programme  on  the  country^ 
But  Mr.  Tyler  knew  the  purport  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  declared  that  "  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powerg 
and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same  {i.  e.,  the  office)  shall  devolve 
on  the  vice-president."  Knowing  that  the  precedent  now  set  by 
him  would  be  forever  the  established  law  of  the  government,  with 
a  firmness  from  which  the  Whigs  might  have  taken  warning,  he 
assumed  the  name  and  full  dignity  of  the  office  to  which  he  was 
now  elevated.  Viewing  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  presidency 
as  taking  place  eo  instanti  that  his  predecessor  had  died,  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  oath  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Washington,  to- 
execute  the  office  of  president,  he  expressed  himself  as  doing  sa 
only  out  of  greater  caution,  since  he  deemed  himself  qualified  to 
perform  the  powers  of  the  same  without  any  other  oath  than  that 
which  he  had  taken  as  vice-president.  When  the  subject  came  up- 
in  Congress,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McKeon  to 
amend  the  resolution  notifying  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  Congress  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "  president,"  and  inserting  the  words  "  vice-president, 
now  exercising  the  office  of  president,"  Mr.  Wise  declared  for  the 
"  President,"  that  he  knew  the  fact,  that  "  the  present  incumbent 
would  claim  the  position  that  he  was,  by  the  Constitution^  by  elec- 
tion^ and  hy  the  act  of  God^  President  of  the  United   States."* 

'  Congr.  iUobe^  1841,  page  4. 
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But  the  Whigs  were  not  now  prepared  to  contest  the  matter,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  President  triumplied  in  his  formal  recognition 
j8  such  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.^ 

Mr.  Tyler  was  ihe  youngest  president  that,  up  to  this  time,  had 
held  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  exactly  fifty-one 
jears  and  six  days  old  on  the  day  of  Harrison's  decease.  For 
diirty  years  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  familiar  conduct  of 
pnblic  business.  Ten  years  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
five  years  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  a  term  and  portion  of 
iDother  governor,  nine  years  a  senator,  and  ever  in  the  whirl  of 
political  struggles  that  called  giants  into  being,  Mr.  Tyler  yielded 
to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  the  qualifications  he  possessed  for 
the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  His  political  life  had 
been  a  succession  of  victories.  Andrew  Stevenson  he  liad  de- 
feated for  congress;  John  Floyd  for  governor;  Jolin  Randolph 
for  senator,  in  1827;  and  James  McDowell  for  senator,  in  1833. 
He  had  been  in  the  field  twice  for  the  vice-presidency, — 1836  and 
1S40.  Xever  making  political  blunders,  never  a  blatant  politi- 
cian, never  engaging  in  intrigues  for  oflice,*  never  sacrificing  prin- 

'  Xo  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  recognition  was 
Agreed  to  by  yeas,  thirty-eight ;  noes,  eight.  Mr.  Walker's  speech  on  the  subject 
is  coDclusive  {Congr,  Globr,  1841,  page  r»).  The  following  note  was  written  in  1848, 
by  ex-President  Tyler  to  James  Buchanan,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  : 

Sherwood  Forest,  Oct.  1(>,  1848. 

SiB:  The  enclosed  package  is  returned  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  your  own 
eve.  I  cannot  recognize  myself  in  the  address  of  <x  rice-prt'^fdeut ;  for  the  t\ird 
tiwi  it  is  repeated  in  annual  communications  from  your  department,  and  obviously 
arises  from  a  studied  purpose.  I  feel  convinced  tlmt  it  has  been  without  your 
sanction  or  direction,  but  proceeds,  in  what  spirit  I  will  not  undertake  to  say, 
from  Home  subaltern  in  your  department.  I  desire  only  to  say,  that  if  I  am  ad- 
dm>ed,  and  especially  from  the  State  department,  by  a  title,  it  must  be  by  that 
vhicb  the  Constitution  confers,  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  country'  and  all 
the  departments  of  its  government,  and  has  been  used  in  the  public  correspou- 
dmce  with  foreign  nations,  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  and  approval  of  the  laws. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  his  son  that  the  last  mail  had  brought  him 
a  letter  from  Buchanan  entirely  *'  apologetic." 

'  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Tyler,  dated  December  14,  18r)7,  written  while  the  country 
was  torn  with  the  excitement  of  the  Kansas  difficulties,  President  Tyler  said : 

[To  KoBERT  Tyler.] 

Sow,  one  word  as  to  your  future.  So  much  is  the  future  of  the  country  over- 
cisU  that  the  future  of  {>olitical  pursuit  becomes  a  mere  myth.  Is  it  worth  the 
pursuit?  Furthermore,  a  long  political  hfe  opens  to  me  this  truth,  that  those 
who  pursue  political  advancement  are  almost  always  disappointed.     \Vho  ever  ran 
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ciple, — a  plain  Virginia  fanner-statesman, — Mr.  Ty|fr  had  thfr 
resolution  to  maintain  his  convictions,  and  the  exhaultless  tact  to- 
make  them  prevail.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  ti;ne,  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  residence  occupied  the  seat  of  Waskfngton,  after  the= 
reign  of  nationalism  for  sixteen  years.  The  old  line  of  policy 
was  to  be  taken  up  where  Monroe  had  left  it,  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  what  the  last  of  the  Virginia  presidents  could  accomplish 
under  ten  times  the  difficulties  that  had  assailed  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  retirement,  had  watched  with  peculiar  solicitude 
the  course  of  affairs  after  the  election.  In  anticipation  of  Har- 
rison's visit  to  Richmond,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  presided  as  governor 
of  Virginia  until  the  20th  of  March,  1841,  sent  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Tyler  to  meet  the  President-elect  at  the  governor's 
mansion.     The  Vice-President-elect  replied  as  follows: 

[To  GOVERSOU  T.   \V.  GiLMEH.] 

Wii  LiAMsnuHu,  January  7,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  2nd  inbt.  reached  me  by  last 
mail,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  take 
shelter  under  your  roof  in  the  event  of  the  contemplated  vimt  of  the  President- 
elect to  the  city  of  Uichmond.  I  shall  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  My 
hope  is  that  General  Harrison  will  not  permit  any  slight  impediment  to  turn 
him  aside  from  his  expected  visit  to  Virginia.  The  freest  interchange  of  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  with  his  friends  in  Richmond,  and  he  has  none  more 
sincere  any  where,  is  particularly  desirable  before  he  shall  have  committed 
himself  upon  the  subject  of  his  cabinet.  Your  estimate  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  first  step  is  every  way  just,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
if  his  cabinet  bo  cast  of  the  pr(»per  material,  that  from  that  moment  the  voice 
of  faction  will  be  entirely  silenced  as  to  his  future  course.  The  question  of 
the  succession  is  the  one  to  be  shunned,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  all  its  bearings. 

With  ihe  assurance  of  my  sincere  regard,  1  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

John  Tyler. 

Harrison  did  not  visit  Richmond  until  he  had  first  visited  Wash- 
ington.    There  the  politicians  had  already  determined  the  char- 

the  chase  with  more  eagerness  than  Clay.  Oalhoun  and  Webster  ?  and  the  goal, 
always  in  view,  was  never  reached.  And  yet  I,  who  never  reached  forth  my  hand 
for  any  office,  and  who  never  entered  into  a  political  intrigue  in  my  life,  have 
sonnied  '*all  the  depths  and  shoaU  of  honor.*'  I  come  to  the  cuncluRion,  there- 
fore,  that  the  anrest  meann  of  advancement  is  to  discharge  faithfully  ihe  duties  of 
the  position  in  which  you  may  be^  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  To 
thin  m  ly  ba  aldad  the  saying  of  I-igo  to  Roderigo :  •"Put  money  in  thy  purse,'* 
and  *'if  honor  o  >me8,  it  c  mes  nnlooked  for,  and  there's- an  end." 
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leier  of  his  cabinet.     It  was  divided  into  two  rival  factions, — ^a 
Webster  and  a  Clay  faction.     The  former  was  represented  by 
Webster  himself  as   Secretary  of   State,  and  Francis   Granger 
IB  Postmaster-general.     The  Clayites  were  Thomas  Ewing,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  Bell,  Secretary  of  War,  George  E. 
Bidger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney- 
generaL     The  Clay  interest  was  greatly  predominant,  and  their 
leader  had  taken  care  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the   most  important  political  office  at  this   juncture,  with 
Thomas  Ewing,  one  of  his  own  adherents,  to  the  exclusion  of  Web- 
ster, who  was  pushed  by  his  friends.^     A  cabinet  made  up,  as  Harri- 
Bon's  was,  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  succession,  was  not  exactly 
the  "  proper  material  to  silence  the  voice  of  faction,"  or  allay  the 
apprehension  of  the  smaller  wing  of  the  Whig  party.     But  when 
this  ^*fint  step "   was  succeeded  by  another  that  demanded  an 
extra-session  for  the  secret,  though  assured  purpose,  of  a  national 
bank,  Mr.  Tyler  no  longer  doubted  that  the  administration  was  in 
the  leading  strings  of  Federalism,  and  that  the  ''free  interchange 
of  feeling  and  sentiment "  so  much  desired  by  him,  between  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  his  State-Frights  friends,  was  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler  staid  at  Brown's 
hotel,  now  the  Metropolitan.  Observing  tlie  secret  current  of  af- 
fidre,  and  knowing  that  he  might  be  called  upon  in  the  then  nicely 
poised  state  of  parties  in  the  Senate,  to  cast  his  vote  as  president 
of  the  same,  for  or  against  a  national  bank,  in  the  event  of  a  tie, 
the  qnestion  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  such  an  emergency  became 
a  matter  of  anxious  reflection  with  him.  Could  any  national  bank 
receive  his  approval  ? 

The  power  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  always  denied  was  the  power 
of  national  incorporation  within  the  limits  of  the  States  without 
their  consent  previously  ascertained.  But  Congress  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  District  bank, 
organized  by  Congress  with  the  power  of  establishing  branch  of- 
fices in  the  different  States,  with  their  absent,  was  not  only  not 
UDconstitutional,  but  being  more  convenient  to  the  capital  and  the 
eje  of  the  government,  was  in  many  ways  more  expedient  than  a 
Bank   situated  like  the  old  in  a  distant  city.     Such  a  national 

•  Clay's  Corresp.,  pp.  44G-*47. 
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bank  had  received  the  approval  of  Eppes  in  1814,  and^e  State- 
rights  school.  Even  in  1832,  when  it  was  prop<»a  anew  in 
Congress,  it  had  received  the  approval  of  all  the  S^te-rights  sen- 
iitors,  Mr.  Tyler  included.  In  1837,  White  oncje  more  brought 
this  project  of  a  bank  to  public  notice.*  The  constitutionality  of 
such  a  bank  had  been  always  admitted  by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  it  was 
the  only  kind  of  a  bank  for  national  purposes  whicli  Mr.  Tyler 
could  ever  be  induced  to  approve. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  with  Waddy  Thompson, 
who  called  upon  him  with  Mr.  Botts  to  ascertain  his  course  in  the 
Senate,  should  William  C.  Preston,  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, be  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Harrison,  and  a  bill  establishing 
a  national  hank  come  to  a  tie  in  the  Senate,  over  which  Mr.  Tyler 
presided  as  vice-president. 

Thompson,  though  a  State-rights  Whig,  and  opposed  to  the  Bank, 
had  been  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  afterwards  supported  him 
for  the  Presidency  in  1 844.  His  appointment  as  minister  to  Mex- 
ico in  1842  was  made  only  out  of  deference  to  the  previous  pro- 
mise of  General  Harrison,  and  at  the  special  personal  instance  of 
Judge  Tucker,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Thompson  and  Preston. 
Thompson  came  to  Mr.  Tyler  at  the  request  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  Whigs  in  Congress  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Botts,  who  became  the  representative  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
times,  and  w^iom  Wise  rightly  describes  in  his  Seven  Decades  as 
the  "  ogre  of  Whig  politics." 

[Waddy  Thompson  to  President  Tyler.]' 

Mexico,  January  30,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Southall  has  delivered  me  your  message,  requesting 
that  I  should  state  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  passed  between  us  in 
your  rooms,  at  Brown's  hotel,  before  the  inauguration  of  General  Harrison. 
You  will  have  already  received  a  letter  from  me  on  that  subject,  which  I 
had  felt  it  my  duty  to  address  to  you,  before  I  received  your  message.  I 
should  have  done  this  before,  but  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  considera* 
tions,  which  will  occur  to  all.  You  very  well  know,  sir,  that,  whilst  you 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  offering  me  this  mission,  which  had  been  tendered  to 
me  by  General  llarristm  on  the  third  day  after  his  inauguration,  that  I  made 


>  NUes,  liii.,  p.  10. 

'  See  Washington  MadUorUan^  June  7,   1843,   where  the  letter  is  published. 
Also  EnqtUrer,  June  20  and  23,  1843. 
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00  profeasiocs  of  friendship  to  you,  and  I  doubt  not  that  even  now  my 

motiTes  in  doing  this  simple  act  of  justice  to  you  will  be  misrepresented. 

During  the  various  consultations  as  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  constitute 

the  cabinet  of  General  Harrison,  the  name  of  the  most  intimate  friend  that  I 

hare  in  the  world,  Colonel  William  C.  Preston,  was  presented  to  General  Har- 

risoD  by  most  of  the  Whigs  of  the  South,  for  the  navy  department.     Very 

nany  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  party,  knowing  the 

close  intimacy  between  Colonel  Preston  and  myself,  came  to  me  and  said, 

that  if  Colonel  Preston  was  taken  from  the  Senate,  the  vote  on  the  Bank  queS' 

Hon  would  come  to  a  tie,  and  that  you  would  certainly  give  your  casting  rote, 

M  vice-president,  against  such  an  institution.     I,  therefore,  called  upon  you, 

in  company  with  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  and  introduced  the  subject  of  a  Bank, 

io  as  to  draw  from  you  your  opinions,  and  thus  remove  the  only  objection 

which  had  been  or  could  be  made  to  the  appointment  of  Col.  Preston,  although  I 

knew  that  he  did  not  desire  the  appointment,  and  would  not  have  accepted  it, 

unless  it  had  l>een  tendered  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have  left  him 

no  wish  to  refuse  it.     I  was  nevertheless  anxious  that  it  should  be  tendered 

bim.  and  that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  down  the  only 

imputation  with  which  malice  had  even  touched  his  name — the  desire  of 

office. 

Whilst  T  could  not  have  voted  for  a  Bank  myself,  from  constitutional 
icniples,  I  have  never  doubted  the  beneficent  effects  of  such  an  institution.    I 
therefore,  in  a  somewhat  long  conversation  with  you,  presented  many  of  the 
trgnments  which  were  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
an  institution.     I  cannot  now  repeat  all  that  you  said,  but  I  know  that  a  very 
positive  conviction  was  left  upon   my  mind  that  you  would  vote  against  a 
Bank,  and  so  said  to  Mr.  Botts  when  we  left  your  room.     I  do  remember  that 
you  said  that,  if  it  became  your  duty  as  president  of  the  Senate  to  decide  the 
question,   that    you   would    re-examine   it    without    prejudice    from    former 
opinions  or  present  party  associations.     I  immediately  called  upon  Col.  Pres- 
ton, and  communicated  to  him  all  that  had  passed  between  you  and  myself, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  intended  to  vote  for  a  Bank,  that  I  thought  he  ought 
to  consider  very  deliberately  whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be 
proper  for  him   to  leave  the  Senate.     He  immediately,  as  I  was  informed, 
authorized  a  friend  to  say  to  General   Harrison  that  he  begged  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  might  not  be  offered  him. 

On  my  return  from  Washington,  and  after  the  death  of  General  Harrison, 
and  when  it  was  a  matter  of  gener*!  speculation  what  course  you  would  take 
on  the  Bank  question,  in  all  my  conversations  with  my  friends,  I  told  them 
of  thii  conversation,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  would  not  sanction 
an  act  establishing  a  Bank  without  important  modifications,  which  I  sincerely 
hoped  would  be  conceded  by  the  Whig  party. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  Waddy  Thomphon. 

Five  days  after  the  death  of  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler  published  an 
Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  briefly  set 
vol.  n. — 2. 
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out  the  principles  which  would  guide  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  As  to  foreign  nations,  the  groundwork  of  his  policy 
should  be  "justice  on  our  part  to  all', — submitting  to  injustice  from 
none."  He  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  restraining  the 
removing  power,  and  for  himself  avowed  that  he  would  remove  no 
oflScer  except  -for  neglect  of  duty  or  official  misconduct.  In  the 
public  expenditures  a  system  of  rigid  economy  should  be  pursued. 
On  the  important  subject  of  the  currency,  he  said  that  he  would 
give  his  sanction  to  any  "  constitutional  measitre,^^  originating  with 
Congress,  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
circulating  medium.  "  In  deciding,-'  said  he,  "  upon  the  adapta- 
tion of  any  such  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution,  /  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  great 
liepuhlican  school  for  advice  and  instruction^  to  he  drawn  from 
their  sage  views  of  our  system,  of  government^  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example^ 

Mr.  Tyler  gave  the  Whigs  the  very  best  proofs  of  his  anxiety 
to  harmonize  with  them.  He  retained  about  him  a  cabinet  which 
was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  him,  and  acquiesced  in  the  call 
that  had  gone  out  for  an  extra-session ;  but  from  the  start  he  plainly 
gave  the  Whigs  to  understand  publicly  that  he  would  approve  no 
fiscal  agent  which  violated  his  constitutional  objections  and  did 
not  come  up  to  the  true  orthodox  Democratic  character.^ 


*  Beator,  iu  his  ** Thirty  Years'  View,"  ii.,  p.  211,  commeuting  upon  this  ad- 
dress, distorts  it,  with  a  vengeanca,  into  a  fnU  encouragement  to  the  Whigs  to 
pursue  their  design  of  a  national  bank.     With  the  most  shameless  effrontery,  he 
converts  the  "fathers  of  the  great  Republican  school"  into  "fathers  of  the  Re- 
public," and  makes  Mr.  Tyler  look  alone  to  the  example  of  Washington  in  his  ap- 
proval  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States.     In  another  place  he  pounces  upon 
a  sentence  which  speaks  of  the  "  errors  and  abuses  of  the  government**  which  his 
(Mr.  Tyler's)  predecessor  had  been  elected  "  to  correct  and  reform,*'  and  the  cor- 
rection  and  reformation  of  which  now  devolved  upon  himself.     Had  Benton  looked 
to  the  address  of  Jackson  on  his  first  inauguration,  he  would  have  found  his  favorite 
making  the  same  imputed  "flings"  at  his  predecessor  as  Mr.  Tyler  is  censured 
for  doing  at  Mr.  Van  Buren.     "The  separation  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,'* 
which  Mr.  Tyler  recommended  in  another  place,  met  also  the  displeasure  of  the 
critical  Missourian.     The  language  was  denounced  as  being  "the  mere  slang  of 
the  presidential  canvass,**  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  expressive  of  one  of  the  great 
principles  upon  which  the  election  had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Whigs.     It 
would  amuse  the  reader  to  turn  to  Benton*d  speech  in  18  H.  defending  the  Prem- 
dent  for  vetoing  a  national  bank,  and  find  him  employiug  language  like  the  foUoir- 
ing: 
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How  clearly  Mr.  Tyler's  mind  was  made  up  as  to  his  future 


''There  lives  uot  a  man  on  earth  so  long  and  »o  deeply  committed  against  a 
Dfttioiud  bank  as  Mr.  Tyler, — not  even  General  Jackson  or  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
Hr.  Tyler  began  the  war  before  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  before  General  Jackson 
vas  president  He  voted  for  the  judicial  process  to  anunl  the  chart«*r  in  1819; 
he  sapported  the  veto  in  1832,"  etc.,  etc.  {Congr.  Globe,  1841,  Append.,  p.  200.) 
The  chapter  noted  is  a  fair  sample  of  Benton's  whole  cumbrous  work.  Benton 
was  one  of  those  anomalies  of  the  human  race  that  seemed  never  to  know  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  falsehood.  Wherever  and  whenever  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose, he  deliberately  misrepresents  aud  falsifies,  and  does  it  with  a  ffusto^  as  if  he 
believed  his  own  fabrications.  Partoii  says  that,  in  writing  Jackson^s  life,  he 
ioon  ceased  to  believe  anything  Benton  or  Jackson  might  have  uttered,  unless 
their  story  was  supported  by  other  evidence  or  by  strong  plausibility.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  these  fiery  spirits,  he  remarks,  '^  to  forget  what  they  wished  had 
never  occurred,  and  to  rdmember  vividly  the  occurrences  which  flatter  their  ruling 
passion,  and  unconsciously  to  magnify  their  own  part  in  the  events  of  the  past.*' 

(Partan'9  JaeJuon,  i.,  >  390.) 
Hr.  Tyler,  it  seems,  thought  very  much  as  Parton  does.     The  fuUowing  is  a  letter 

written  to  his  son  after  the  appearance  of  Bonton*s  work : 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.  ] 

Shebwood  Fobbst,  June  3,  1858. 

Dbab  Robert  :  Your  letter  of  the  27th  May  is  before  me,  enclosing  the  article 
from  the  Herald  on  Col.  Benton's  opinions  of  the  administration. 

Of  what  consequence  his  opinions  may  be  to  his  blood  relations  I  know  not, 
but  they  undoubtedly  have  no  influence  over  the  public  mind.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  his  own  times 
ever  had  less  of  the  public  sympathy  in  life  or  was  less  lamented  in  death.  He 
seems  to  have  left  the  world  under  the  belief  that  his  works,  viz  :  ''  Thirty  Years 
in  the  Senate,'*  etc.,  were  to  survive  him  through  long  years,  but  I  believe  they 
vill  almost  accompany  him  to  the  grave,  and  be  buried  and  forgotten  with  him. 
I  have  never  read  them.  He  was  so  prolix,  and  at  the  same  time  unreliable,  from 
his  excessive  egotism  and  ill- regulated  antipathies,  that  I  would  as  soon  undertake 
a  joamey  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  as  to  wade  through  his  ponderous  folios. 
A  friend,  two  summers  ago,  called  my  attention  to  his  second  volume  of  the 
''Thirty  Years.'*  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  aud  finding  that  while  he  had  given 
to  the  administrations  of  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Taylor  and  Fillmore  a  mere  pass- 
ing notice,  he  had  devoted  to  my  times  more  than  the  half  of  his  ponderous 
▼okme,  I  closed  the  book  without  reading  it,  aud  returned  it  to  my  friend  with 
the  expression,  **I  see  that  the  Colonel  has  paid  uie  a  very  high  compliment  in 
giring  me  so  large  a  space  in  his  book,  but  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  read  it*'  He  doubtless  aspired  to  the  presidential  succession  after  Mr.  Van 
Baren,  and  when  the  Democratic  convention  of  1844  ruled  Mr.  Van  Buren  off, 
heeause  of  his  having  thrown  himself  on  the  drawn  sword  of  the  admiuibtration 
OQ  the  Texa<i  question.  Col.  Benton  shared  the  same  fate 

I  am  glad  that  your  family  is  blessed  with  health.  You  represent  yourself  as 
onvell.  Take  a  dose  of  calomel  and  lie  by  for  a  day,  aud  all  will  be  well.  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  see  your  boy.     My  health  is  improving,  but  I  have  still  many 
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course  tlie  following  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  written  on  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  his  address,  snfBciently  indicates:* 

[To  William  C.  Rives.] 

WA8HiN»iTON,  April  9,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  have  my  mobt  sincere  thunks  for  your  very  acceptable 
letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  which  reached  mo  last  night.  The  death  of  our  late 
patriotic  president,  while  it  has  devolved  upon  me  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  occasioned  me  the  deepest  pain  and  anxiety. 
Apart  from  my  apprehension  of  my  want  of  the  necessary  qualification  for 
the  discharge  of  the  important  functions  of  chief  magistrate,  cv^n  under  the 
most  favorahle  circumstances,  I  am  under  Providence  made  the  instrument 
of  a  new  test  which  is  for  the  first  time  to  he  applied  to  our  institutions.  The 
experiment  is  to  be  made  at  the  moment  when  the  country  is  agitated  by 
conflicting  views  of  public  policy,  and  when  the  spirit  of  faction  is  most 
likely  to  exist.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  devolvement  upon  me  of  this 
high  office  is  peculiarly  embarrassing.  In  the  a<lministration  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  shall  act  upon  the  principles  which  1  have  all  along  espoused,  and 
which  you  and  myself  have  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  other  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  and  my  reliance  will 
be  placed  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  From  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,  I  shall  always  be  gratified  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  your  views. 

Your  recommendation  in  favor  of  Mr.  Beazley  will  have  with  me  much  in- 
fiuenco  in  retaining  him.  Re  pleased  to  tender  my  int)st  respectful  saluta- 
tions to  Mrs.  Uives,  and  to  accept  for  yourself  assurances  of  my  reganl. 

John  Tyler. 

Wliat  tlie  President  said  in  this  letter  "about  acting  on  the 
principles  which  he  had  all  along  espoused,"  and  which  "  he  and 
Rives  had  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and  Madison," 
was  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  in  the  canvass,  and  now 
expressed  to  the  people  in  his  published  address.  He  and  Rives 
had  always  been  opposed  to  a  Bank,  and  the  teachings  of  the  or- 
thodox Republican  school  had  been  uniformly  understood  as  op- 
posed to  one  also. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  no  mystery  to  the  country  as  to  what  the 
accession  of   Mr.  Tyler  foreboded.     AV'^ith  one  loud  chorus  the 
Democratic  papers  proclaimed  the  President  as  opposed  to  a  Bank/ 
while  the  Wliig  newspapers,  knowing  the  fact  quite  as  well,  took 
a  position  on  the  fence,  from  which  they  might  jump  either  way, 

aches  and  pains,  the  result  of  last  winter^s  sickness.  Being  without  an  overseer, 
I  have  of  necessity  to  pursue  an  active  course  of  life,  so  far  as  I  am  able.  All  the 
rest  are  well.     With  love  to  all.  Yoar  father,  John  Ttlsb. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  C.  Bives,  Jr.,  for  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
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according  to  the  commands  of  the  party  leaders,— dealing  in  gen- 
eralities of  praise  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  expressing  entire  confidence 
in  his  purposes  and  future  policy.  If  the  leaders  thought  proper 
to  avoid  the  Bank  issue,  the  papers  would  thus  be  entirely  free  to 
follow  the  same  tack,  while,  if  the  programme  of  the  Bank  was 
still  to  be  pursued,  the  previous  applause  would  serve  as  a  proof 
that  Mr.  Tyler  had  disappointed  honest  expectations.* 

Appalling  enough  to  the  Bank  conspirators  must  have  been  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  !  The  ''  incomparable  sweetness  "  that 
Mrs.  Royall  described  as  hanging  upon  his  face,*  was  only  matched 
by  a  soul  that  took  no  account  of  danger.  The  grace  and  suavity 
of  manner  that  excited  tlie  admiration  of  Charles  Dickens,'  were 

^  The  Kichmond  WAt]^— after vrards  one  of  the  most  decided  papers  against  the 
President — in  this  state  of  nncertainty,  while  rebuking  the  hostility  already  mani- 
fest against  Mr.  Tyler,  thus  amnsingly  gave  the  party  away  in  its  editorial,  April 
90,  1841 : 

**  In  the  first  place,  nineteen  States,  and  an  electoral  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  seyenty-four,  the  largest  known  to  our  history,  have  installed  the  existing 
administration.  Was  no  deference  due  to  the  voice  of  so  immense  a  majority  of 
oar  countrymen — no  respect  to  the  decision  of  nineteen  States  ?  Nay,  was  no- 
thing due  to  the  old  reputation  of  Virginia  for  steadiness,  principle  and  integrity  ? 
Host  she,  of  all  others,  set  the  example  of  rushing  into  faction— opposing  an  ad- 
ministration before  it  was  formed — an  administration  headed  by  her  own  son — 
and  irraying  herself  against  it  before  its  policy  was  developed  ?  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  the  apprehension  of  a  Bank,  to  which  Virginia  is  opposed,  justilies  this  pre- 
mature hostility.     If  itt  not  certain  V^at  Ute  odminiMration  irill  approve  a  Bank. 

"John  Tyler  has  been  true  through  life  to  her  doctrines;  the  leaders  of  the 
other  party,  one  and  all,  whatever  they  now  profess,  have  been  false  and  faithless 
whenever  the  opportunity  presented.  We  challenge  the  records !  As  it  respectj 
Tan  Boren,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  and  all  of  them — we  affirm  that  they 
hive  been  false  and  faithless  all,  as  to  every  Virginia  doctrine — while  John  Tyler 
has  never  abandoned  one  of  them,  in  a  public  career  running  now  through  five 
and  twenty  years ! 

"How  absurd  then,  how  factious,  how  unworthy  of  her  better  days,  is  the  conduct 
of  Virginia,  if  she  means  at  this  time  to  array  herself  against  the  administration  !** 

*  "Senator  Tyler  of  Virginia  is  a  fine-looking  man.  He  is  very  fair,  with  a 
high  retreating  forehead,  Roman  nose,  and  features  of  the  best  Grecian  modeL 
His  eye  is  pearly  blue,  and  his  coiinteuance  is  one  of  incomparable  sweetness.** 
(Anne  Koyairs  Letters  from  Alabama,  page  178  J 

'  "  We  had  not  waited  in  this  room  raauy  minutes  before  the  black  messenger  re  • 
turned  and  conducted  us  into  another,  and  of  smaller  dimeD^ions  where,  at  a 
bnsiness-Ukd  table  covered  with  papers,  sat  the  President  hin  self.  He  looked 
aome  what  worn  and  anxious,  and  well  he  might,  being  at  war  with  everybody; 
but  the  expression  of  his  face  waH  mild  and  pleasant,  and  his  manner  was  re- 
markably unaffected,  gentlemanly  and  agreeable.  I  thought  that  in  his  whole 
carriage  and  demeanor  he  lecame  his  station  singularly  well.'*  (Charles  Dickens, 
American  Note^  ^ 
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§et  oflF  ill  his  treatment  of  men  by  a  firmness  of  purpose,  equally 
removed  from  weakness  and  stubbornness.  What  could  these 
base  panderers  to  temporizing  expediency  liope  tb  gain  from  John 
Tyler  ?  Had  his  whole  life  passed  for  nothing  ?  Was  there  not 
a  terrible  warning  to  be  drawn  from  his  position  in  the  Missouri 
controversy  twenty  years  before,  in  his  election  over  Kandolph, 
in  his  opposition  to  Jackson,  in  his  single  vote  on  the  Force  Bill, 
and  his  refusal  during  twenty -eight  years  to  be  the  partisan  of  any 
man  on  earth  ? '  Was  there  not  even  a  wiser  lesson  to  be  read  in 
that  simple-hearted  honesty,  the  poet's  stamp  of  ''  the  noblest  work 
of  God  " — an  honesty  so  strictly  observed  even  in  the  most  trivial 
concerns  of  life,*  that  it  had  become  identified  with  his  name — 
"  Honest  John  Tyler." 

More  appalling  than  to  any  other  Whig  his  acxiession  must  have 
l>een  to  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Frank  Mallory,  at  the  late  session  under 
Van  Buren,  liad  protested  against  the  extra-session,  "  as  a  presi- 
dent-making session  wliich  would  open  the  campaign  for  the  suc- 
cession."' He  mentioned  no  name,  but  the  whole  House  under- 
stood the  allusion  to  the  "  ambitious  politician"  whose  views  the 
"  regency  clique  "  were  attempting  to  pass  off  for  those  of  General 
Harrison.  Clay's  game  was  to  commit  the  party  from  the  first  to 
a  national  bank,  so  that  he,  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  doctrine, 
might  immediately  exidude  all  competitors,  and  thus  secure  the 
presidency  in  1844.  Harrison  was  pledged  to  a  single  term,  and 
hence  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  liim.     But  how  changed  ap- 

'  On  the  celebratiou  in  WilliaiuRbnrg,  in  1840,  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  fol- 
lowing toant  was  given  in  Mr.  Tyler's  honor:  **John  Tyler.  Virginia  has  many 
cons  of  whom  she  is  proud.  Can  we  not  excuse  our  beloved  State  for  calling  him 
her  favorite?*'  Mr.  Tyler,  in  reply,  said  that  '* it  would  be  difficult  to  excuae 
even  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  avowing  that  he  was  the  favariU  son  of  Yir* 
ginia ;  that  he  had  been  a  favored  son,  he  readily  and  most  promptly  admitted. 
He  looked  nowhere  else  for  reward  except  to  the  people  of  his  native  State,  al- 
though he  bad  served  in  connection  with  the  administrations  of  four  presidents — 
Madison,  Monroe,  Adatus,  and  Jackson  ;  he  repented  whttt  he  elsewhere  had  said, 
that  he  had  never  been  in  any  way  nn  applicant  for  any  of  the  crumbs  which  daily 
fell  from  the  executive  table  ;  and  yet  it  mu>>t  have  been  an  unreasonable  request 
that  would  not  have  been  granted  him  by  the  two  first  earned,  with  whom  his 
father  had  been  associnted  in  stations  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.'* 
(Riehmond  Whig,  July  10.  1840.) 

^  See  his  letter  to  Mary  Tyler,  refusiug  to  frank  a  letter  for  his  nephew,  John 
Waggaman.     (Vol.  I.,  p.  553.) 

«  Congr.  Globe,  lS3i>-'40,  Append.,  p.  308. 
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peared  the  skies  when  John  Tyler  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment ! 

A  result  even  more  startling  than  that  which  prompted  his  ef- 
forts to  defeat  Mr.  Tyler,  as  vice-president,  in  1836,  now  con- 
fronted Clay.  If  then  he  feared  the  effect  of  the  incongruous  ap- 
pearance of  a  Democratic  president  and  a  Wliig  vice-president, 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Tyler's  being  the  first  vice-president  to  succeed  to 
the  presidency  was  even  of  more  startling  import.  The  single 
term  principle  did  not  apply  to  him,  since  he  had  not  been  di- 
rectly elected  to  the  first  office.  Clay  ran  mad  with  jealousy,  and 
taking  the  cast  of  the  President's  motives  from  his  own,  resolved 
to  press  on  his  measures  regardless  of  consequences.  His  forces 
were  now  consolidated.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  independent 
minds  like  Wise,  Rives,  Mallory,  Proffit,  Irwin,  Gilmer  and  Cush- 
ing,  all  tlie  recalcitrant  members  had  been  whipped  by  the  caucus 
scourge  into  due  submission,  and  the  waters  of  Federalism  had  al- 
ready gathered  before  Harrison's  death  into  an  eager  and  impetuous 
flood,  which  threatened  to  sweep  all  things  before  it.  "  To  drive 
Tyler  before  him,"  or  to  separate  him  from  his  party,  and  thus 
exclude  him  from  the  succession,  became  the  single  animating 
thought  with  Clay.* 

Of  the  alternatives  Clay  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  second 
WM  alone  practicable.  And  what  a  marvelous  confession  he 
made  of  this  in  his  speech  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  veto  when  he  spoke 
of  his  twenty  years  intimate  friendship  with  the  President,  during 
ihiiteen  years  of  which  they  never  voted  togetlier  on  a  single 
4}nestion  of  principle.  What  a  handsome  tribute,  too,  to  the 
polished  and  captivating  manners  of  the  Virginian  that  repre- 
sented him  as  leading  with  a  silken  cord,  and  without  compro- 
mise of  position,  a  man  like  Clay,  of  so  violent  a  temper  that  his 
own  confidants  talked  seriously   of   ''caging"   him.     Truly   the 

'  What  the  fears  of  Clay  and  his  friends  in  the  cabinet  were,  the  following  ex- 
tnct  from  the  Memoirs  of  Adams  aptly  exhibits : 

"April  20,  1841.     In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Bell,  last  evening,  I  had  reason 

to  coDclode  thiit  the  policy  of  Mr.  Tyler  will  look  exclusively  to  his  own  election 

for  the  next  four  years,  and  that  of  Webster  will  be  to  secure  it  for  him  ;  that  Mr. 

Cky  wiU  be  left  to  tight  his  own  battles  with  the  Land  Bill,  without  aid  or  sup- 

port  from  the  administration,  and  that  between  Tyler  and  Webster  there  will  be  a 

concert  of  mutual  concession  between  North  and  South.     Clay  will  soon  be  in  uiu 

equivocal  opposition.''  ....  {Memoirs^  x.,  p.  40r».) 
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President  had  "used  the  world,"  but  equally  true  he  liad  never 
"abused  it."*  "God  bless  him  in  his  restl"  cries  an  old  friend; 
"he  was  the  most  charming  man  in  conversation,  and  the  meet 
bewitching  in  his  hospitality  and  winning  in  liis  eloquence  that  I 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet."' 

But  how  much  the  conspirators  were  in  error  regarding  the 
motives  of  the  President,  the  reader  himself  can  decide  from  a 
plain  statement  of  fact.  John  Tyler  was  an  ambitious  man,  but 
his  ambition  was  of  that  honest  kind  that  asks  itself,  before  every 
act,  "is  it  right?  is  it  proper?  is  it  becoming?"'  Step  by  step,, 
with  kind  and  scrupulous  regard  for  his  fellow  man,  he  had  passed 
from  the  lowest  to  next  to  the  highest  station  in  the  world.  Each 
step  of  his  progress  was  marked  by  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had 
felt  his  steel,  congratulating  him  on  his  fortunes,  and  reminding 
him  of  a  prediction  made  as  far  back  as  1820.*  And  there  was 
an  inward  consciousness  of  worth, — nothing  akin  to  vanity  or 
egotism, — which  supported  him  in  his  darkest  political  hour ;  when 
banislied  from  the  public  councils  his  eyes  still  penetrated  into- 
fields  of  wide  renown.*  Seventeen  years  younger  than  Harrison^ 
what  was  there  to  prevent  him,  had  the  latter  not  died,  from 
winning  the  first  office,  by  election,  from  the  people  ere  the  snowfr 
of  sixty-eight  years  descended  upon  him?  True,  he  had  not  a 
military  hero's  tinsel  recommendations — brass  and  buttons — and 
his  State-rights  views  made  it  even  now  the  highest  praise  to  at- 
tain even  the  second  office  in  a  government  where  the  majority 
were  Federalists.'  Men  looked  to  merit  and  principle  in  filling 
that  office,  to  availability  i^i  filling  the  first. 

The  rule  of  honor  by  which  Mr.  Tyler  liad  guided  his  whole 
life  was  now  applied  to  the  currency  question  on  his  arrival  in 
Washington.  Tlie  good  of  tlie  country  was  tlie  first  consideration; 
and  what  had  that  good  to  do  with  who  should  be  President  four 


'^e  VoL  i.,  p.  r>34,  Letter  to  Robert  T/ler. 

'  Letter  of  John  S.  Cunninghaiu,  see  VoL  i.,  p.  ri44,  note. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  550. 

*  Ibid, ,  p.  334.     Letter  to  Col.  John  Kutherfoord. 

*  lbid.y  p.  634.     Letter  to  Robert  Tyler. 

*  *'Iu  regard  to  your  own  affairs,  I  wish  you  all  stuceM.  But  I  fear  it  wiU  be 
too  good  luck  for  us  to  get  the  second  officer  uf  the  government, — a  man  of  your 
politics."  (Gen.  William  F.  Gordon  to  Mr.  Tyler,  January  14,  183(;,  Vol.  i.^ 
p.  529.) 
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years  hence?  Even  in  January,  1841,  before  Harrison's  death, 
Mr.  Tyler  had  written  to  Mr.  Gilmer  that  the  question  of  the 
suocession  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Full  of  tliis 
belief,  and  perceiving  immediately  the  jealousies  at  work  against 
him  in  the  cabinet,  he  inserted  in  his  inaugural  address  a  sentenc^e 
committing  himself  against  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency in  1844.  "  If  I  can  settle  the  question  of  the  currency," 
he  thought,  ^  and  accomplish  an  harmonious  administration  of  the 
government,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied."  How  he  was  induced 
to  waive  the  declaration  at  this  time.  General  Duff  Green  informs 
us  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Upshur,  and  published  in  the  Midi- 
9onian*8  Defence  of  Mr.  Tyler  against  the  baseless  charges  of 

Botts: 

[Green  to  Upshub.] 

Washington,  December  29,  1842. 

Sir:  Mr.  Ewiog,  Id  his  letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  speaking  of  what  trans- 
pired between  himself  and  the  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  veto  message, 
ujt: 

"He  (the  President)  said,  in  substance,  that  he  should  probably  be  com- 
pelled to  veto  the  bill,  and  he  thought  to  accompany  the  veto  message  with  a 
lolemD  declaration,  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
wifhed  our  advice  as  to  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he 
also  said  he  had  indited  a  sentence  intended  for  insertion  in  his  inaugural,  ex- 
pressly declaring  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  which  he 
withheld,  lest  its  effect  would  be  to  turn  the  batteries  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  on  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster  having  replied  and  objected  to  the 
declaration  made  by  the  President,  I  said  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  feel  him- 
self compelled  to  veto  the  bill ;  but  if  he  did,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
accompany  the  veto  with  the  proposed  declaration,  as  there  appeared  no  con- 
DCCtioD  between  the  two  subjects,  and  I  did  not  think  such  a  declaration 
would  have  any  tendency  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  veto."  Mr.  Ewing 
adds:  "My  advice,  therefore,  was  seriously  given  in  good  faith,  though  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  believe  his  proposition  was  so,  no  more  than  I  believed,  as 
a  fact,  his  statement  that  he  had  penned  such  a  declaration  for  insertion  in 
his  inaugural,  but  withheld  it  lest  it  should  turn  the  batteries  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  against  Mr.  Webster.  His  suggestions  seemed  to  me  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  Whigs,  the  cabinet  included,  cared  little  about  mea- 
sures, if  we  could  clear  the  way  for  the  succession." 

Mr.  Ewing's  statement  makes  it  proper  that  I  should  place  upon  record  the 
following  facts,  which  are  communicated  to  you,  that  they  may  be  used,  if  it 
be  deemed  expedient  in  vindication  of  the  President's  motives,  and  establish- 
ing his  consistency  in  vetoing  the  Bank  bill. 

I  was  in  Annapolis  when  1  heard  of  Gen.  Harrison's  death,  and  there  heardf 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  induce  the  President  to  commit  himself  not 
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to  be  a  candidate  in  1844.  I  had  been,  for  many  years,  his  personal  and 
political  friend,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  im- 
mediately came  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  I  called  on  him  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  found  him  writing  his  inaugural. 
I  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

He  said  that  he  had  conversed  with  some  friends,  who  advised  him  to  de- 
clare in  his  inaugural  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  and  he  showed  me  a 
paragraph  to  that  effect,  which  he  had  just  written,  saying,  that  his  desirt 
was,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  the  question  of  the  currency  from  the  vortex  of 
party,  and  that  ho  had  been  persuaded  that  such  a  declaration  would  con- 
ciliate the  co-operation  of  the  several  aspirants. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  deeply  interested  and  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  an 
early  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  currency,  and  that  it  was  because  I 
apprehended  that  the  effect  of  such  a  declaration  would  be  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  be  anticipated,  that  I  was  opposed  to  his  making  it. 

I  urged  that,  so  far  from  giving  strength  to  his  administration,  and  enabling 
him  to  accomplish  the  measure  be  so  much  desired,  it  would  be  taken  as  a 
plea  of  weakness — that  it  would  be  the  signal  for  the  organization  of  parties 
in  reference  to  the  next  election, — that  one  party  would  rally  for  a  national 
bank  and  the  other  against  it, — and  that,  as  he  was  alike  opposed  to  the 
Bank  on  one  side  and  the  sub-treasury  on  the  other,  and  had  made  up  hit 
opinion  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  incorporate  an  old-fashioned  Bank, 
that  he  might  expect  to  be  compelled  to  veto  the  Hank  bill ;  because  the 
political  leaders  on  both  sides  were  regardless  of  the  public  interest,  and 
would,  if  possible,  keep  the  Bank  question  open  for  the  purpose  of  political 
agitation, — that  in  that  event  a  state  of  things  might  arise  which  would 
make  it  indispensable  that  he  should  become  a  candidate. 

I  urged  that  the  one  term  principle  did  not  apply  to  him,  as  he  had  not 
been  elected  President,  and  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession was  not  before  him,  and  it  was  due  to  himself  and  to  the  country  that 
he  should  reserve  himself  until  he  was  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion, — 
that  the  declaration,  if  then  made,  might  impair  his  influence, — that,  failing 
to  conciliate  the  support  of  both  parties,  it  would  certainly  alienate  both, 
unless  he  himself  became  the  partisan  of  one  of  the  political  aspirants,  the 
effects  of  which  would  be  to  test  his  administration  by  the  popularity  of  one 
of  the  candidates  instead  of  placing  it  on  its  own  merits.  He  replied  that  he 
had  the  subject  under  consideration, — that  he  was  aware  of  the  factious 
tendency  of  existing  party  arrangements,  and  that  the  question  was  whether 
such  a  declaration  then  made  would  enable  him  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
currency^  and  accomplish  an  harmonious  administration  of  the  government. 
His  words  were:  *'  If  I  can  do  this,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied."  He  said 
that  there  was  much  force  in  the  suggestions  I  had  made, — that  he  would  re- 
flect on  them,  and  asked  me  to  call  again.  I  did  call  the  next  day,  when  I 
found  him  transcribing  the  inaugural.  He  pointed  to  the  paragraph  in  qutM* 
tion,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  crossed  it  with  his  pen.  These  are  the  facts.  I 
give  them  without  comment.     You  can  use  them  as  you  think  proper. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Duff  Green. 
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That  the  elision  of  the  sentence  in  the  inaugural,  pledging  Mr. 
Tyler  against  a  candidacy  in  1844,  was  made  in  good  faith,  his 
snbseqnent  course  on  the  veto  of  the  second  Bank  bill — to  which 
Allusion  is  made  in  the  letter  above — demonstrates.  The  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  field  would  not  have  withdrawn 
either  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  fact  is  certain  that  they 
preferred  that  he  should  remain,  lest  the  one  or  the  other  might 
gain  an  advantage.  The  history  of  Mr.  Tyler's  course  on  this 
point,  at  the  time  of  the  second  veto  message,  is  thus  given  by 
Mr.  Tyler  himself,  and  corroborated  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  as  much  as  it  is  damn- 
atory of  the  satellites  of  Clay  in  the  cabinet : 

[Statement  of  I^resident  Tyler.]' 

In  the  public  controversies  which  have  grown  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  at  the  last  sessiou  of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
hti  entirely  forborne  from  taking  any  personal  part.  Reasons,  connected 
with  the  office  which  he  holds,  and  the  character  which  he  wishes  to  main- 
ttio  before  the  country,  have  restrained  him  from  any  such  interference. 
Nor  does  he  now  consider  it  to  be  becoming  in  him  to  enter  personally  into  a 
coorse  of  explanations,  counter-statements,  or  contradictions,  with  any  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  public  or  published  statements  rela- 
tive to  those  occurrences. 

it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  should  sec,  without  pain,  impu- 
titioDS  of  the  grossest  motives  made  against  him,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  power  in  negativing  the  two  bills  for  creating  a  Bank,  or 
Fiscal  Agency.  Placing  a  high  value  on  whatever  degree  of  respect  and  con- 
fidence he  may  have  obtained  in  the  course  of  public  life,  now  not  a  short 
one,  he  trusts  that  he  may  at  least  be  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  having 
acted  on  the  occasion  referred  to  with  honest  purposes  and  from  conscien- 
tious convictions;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  statement  of  one  fact, 
iDcapable  of  denial  or  doubt,  might  be  a  sufticient  answer  to  the  unjust  and 
injurious  imputations  which  have  been  so  unsparingly  heaped  upon  him; 
and  that  is,  that  when  about  to  send  the  last  veto  message  to  Congress,  he 
asketl  the  members  of  his  then  existing  cabinet  to  give  him  their  frank 
opinions,  whether  it  would  be  productive  of  peace,  harmony,  and  the  public 
good  if  he  f-hould  make  known  at  the  same  time  there  that  he  would  not  he  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  presidency — saying  that  he  was  acting  only  as 
his  honest  convictions  and  long-cherished  opinions  compelled  him  to  act ; 
that  he  was  most  deeply  concerned  and  anxious  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends  to  the  utn)ost  of  his  power;  and  that  no  consi(Jera- 
tinns  personal  to  himself,  except  those  of  honor  and  conscience,  should  stand 
ifl  the  way  of  any  sacrifice  which  he  might  be  called  on  to  make — that  no 

'  Pablished  in  the  Madisonian,  June  7,  1843. 
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loire  of  onice,  and  no  impulse  of  ambition,  did  or  could  actuate  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  he  thought  so  imperative  a  duty ;  and  that  he  was  willing 
and  ready  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  had  suggested,  if  so  advised.     Al« 
though  not  concurring,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  veto  messages,  yet  all  the 
members  present  concurred  decidedly  in  opinion  against  any  measure  like 
that  which  the  President  had  mentioned.     They  observed  that  nobody  biid  a 
right  to  call  on  him  for  any  such  declaration ;  that  he  had  come  into  the 
presidency  by  succession,  and   had  a  right  to  stand  before  the  people,  for 
their  future  favor  on  his  merits,  like  any  other  citizen ;  and  that  such  proof 
of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  purpose  could  not  be  necessary,  as  thr 
people  would  judge,  after  all,  of  the  motives  of  his  conduct  by  other  coDtid<' 
orations;  and,  finally,  that  a  step  of  that  kind  was,  in  their  opinion,  quue 
as  likely  to  create  new  embarrassments  as  to  afford  new  facilities  in  carrying* 
on  the  government.     Tt  is  not  recollected  that  all  the  heads  of  department*' 
were  present  at  this  conversation.     It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Crittenden  was  not 
present,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  Mr.  Badger  was.     But  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Ewing,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Granger  were  present,  and  cannot  fail  to  remember 
the  communication  as  above  stated. 

June  9,  1842. 
1  remember  perfectly  well  the  conversation  above  mentioned  between  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  is  accurately  stated. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Webstei. 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  it  lias  been  a  favorite  game  with 
the  enemies  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  describe  him  as  eaten  up  with  a 
morbid  ambition  for  the  presidency  in  1844 !  The  man  who  had 
admittedly  never  been  a  partisan,  had  never  intrigued  for  office, 
or  asked  favors  of  any  administration,  who  had  alike  defied  Adams, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles,  wa* 
now  suddenly  converted  into  a  being  who  was  as  nmch  unlike 
John  Tyler  of  the  past  as  his  traducers  in  the  present  were  like 
what  they  had  always  been, — the  l)ase  j)anderers  to  temporizing 
expediency,  and  the  employers  of  every  dirty  weapon  to  turn  truth 
into  a  mockery  and  the  facts  of  historv  into  the  most  odious  and 
hateful  lie ! 

In  the  contest  in  1840  the  State  banks  had  been  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  as  against  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
Democrats.^     The  old  United  States  Bank^s  charter  had  expired 

'  The  prominent  characteriRtic  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  waa  said  to 
be  the  completion  of  the  '*  divorce"  of  the  government  from  banks  of  aU  kinds. 
Hence  aU  the  State  banks  were  arrayed  against  the  administration.  The  old 
nationals,  therefore,  hid  their  zeal  for  a  national  bank  under  a  defence  of  the 
State  iuKtitutions.  '*Somu  gentlemen/' said  Shepnrd,  of  North  CaroUna,  at  the- 
session  of  183D  Mo,  **havc  been  seized  with  a  wonderful  regard  for  the  instita* 
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four  years  before,  and  though  the  Bank  directors  had  afterwards 

obtained  a  charter  from  the   State  of   Pennsylvania,  its   three 

separate  failures, — in  1837,  in  1839,  and  in  February,  1841, — of 

which  the  last  resulted  in  its  entire  ruination,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  notorious  corruption  by  which  its  charter  was  obtained  from 

the  State  Legislature,  and  its  consequent  unpopularity  with  the 

people,  who  could  not  readily  distinguish  between  the  United 

States  Bank  and  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  were 

calculated  to  induce  any  statesman,  whatever  his  old  predilections 

in'favor  of  its  expediency  as  a  government  fiscal  agent,  to  look  to 

the  State  bank  system  as  the  proper  substitute  for  the  Independent 

Treasury. 

Mr.  Tyler's  views  were  now  against  the  Bank  on  both  grounds 
of  expediency  and  constitutionality,  though,  to  gratify  the  Whigs, 
he  was  willing  to  waive  the  former,  provided  they  could  obviate 
the  latter  objection.  He  was  primarily  in  favor  of  the  State  banks 
under  the  regulation  of  a  central  board, — an  idea  afterwards  de- 
veloped by  him  into  the  exchequer  system,  recommended  to  Con- 
gress at  the  session  of  1841-'2,  and  which  now  was  satisfied  in 
certain  respe<*ts  by  a  project  devised  by  his  friend  Judge  Tucker,  of 
Williamsburg,  Professor  of  Law  in  William  and  Mary.*     Tucker's 


dons  of  the  States;  lips  which  liave  poured  forth  Rcorn  and  derision  upon  the 
dcx^ne  of  State-rightK,  have  lately  nsed  most  honeyed  phrases,  and  invoked  the 
South  to  interfere  and  reject  a  lueiisure  that  will  destroy  their  local  banks.  Sir, 
the  real  object  of  this  pretended  sympathy  is  to  play  on  the  feelings  of  honorable 
HMmberK,  and  nse  them  to  advance  a  measure  condemned  by  our  constituents  and 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  interests  ;  the  hope  is  to  destroy  this  bill  (for  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury)  and  establish  a  great  national  bank,  which  is  so  friendly  to  the 
States  and  so  little  hostile  to  their  own  corporations!"  (Congr.  Glohe^  1840,  Ap- 
pend., p.  610. ) 

'  Jadge  Tncker^s  project  began  with  the  following  preamble,  indicative  of  its 
rbanu^ter  : 

"Whereas,  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  l-nited  States,  the  snid  States  are  re- 

•stnined  from  entering  into  any  compact  with  each  other  without  the  consent  of 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  whereas  it  is  l)y  many  thought  desirable 

that  a  compact  should   be  formed  between  the  States  for  the  pur]3ose  of  effecting 

certain  great  objects,  not  supposed  to  be  within  the  constitutional  competency  of 

Congress,  therefore,  1,  That  the  consent  and  rtpprobation  of  Congress  be,  and  the 

same  is  hereby  given,  to  a  compact  between  the  States,  under  the  qualifications 

ind  conditions  hereafter  expressed,  which  is  to  the  effect  following :   A  compact 

between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  etc.,  for  raising,  by  loan  or  other- 

-vise.  a  som  of  money,'*  etc. 

Regarding  this  project  of  Tucker's,  Wise  wrote  as  follows : 
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project  created  a  national  bank  founded  upon  the  authority,  con- 
tract, means  and  credit  of  the  States,  directed  by  them  and  re- 
sponsible to  them.  This  scheme  for  a  fiscal  agent  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  Clay  and  Harrison,  prior  to  Mr.  Tyler's  accession.  Clay's- 
reply  to  Tucker  is  preserved  among  Judge  Tucker's  papers  at 
Williamsburg.  In  making  transcripts  from  the  important  letters 
I  found  there,  I  was  limited  by  considerations  of  time  and  the 
size  of  my  work.  Clay's  letter  of  reply  was  of  great  length,  and 
I,  therefore,  merely  copied  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of 
it,  contenting  myself  with  taking  down  the  general  purport  of  the 
residue.  As  it  is,  however,  I  cannot  fail  to  give  the  substance  of 
its  contents.  Clay  objected  to  Tucker's  project  on  the  ground  tliat 
"it  raised  an  authority  apart  from,  and  yet  co-ordinate  with  the 
Constitution,  and  independent  of  Congress."  He  pressed  the 
necessity  of  a  national  bank  by  his  old  arguments,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Whigs,  ht  laid  down  th€ 
very  programme  resolutions  Introduced  by  hivi  in  the  Senate  on 
the  It/i  of  June^  1841,  in  which  "an  old-fashioned"  national  bank 
was  made  the  all-important  feature. 

As  far  as  transcribed  by  me,  the  letter  ran  as  follows: 

[Hknry  Clay  to  N.  Bevkrley  Tucker.] 

Ash  LAND,  April  15,  '41. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  to-day  your  favor  of  the  8d.  I  observe  from  the 
P.  S.  that  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General  Harrison  has  reached  you.  We 
are  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  efl'ect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
governniuat.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  V.  P.  Tyler  will  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  measures  on  which  the  Whigs  are  generally  united. 
Still,  his  administration  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  regency,  and  regencies  arc 
very  aj)t  to  engender  faction,  intrigue,  etc. 

[Here  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Tucker  plan,  a  long  argument  in  favor 
of  a  natiimal  bank,  and  finally  the  programme  resolutions  moved  at  the  extra 
session.] 

T  have  not  had  time  to  dwell  on  other  features  of  the  Bank.  The  objection 
to  its  conHtitulionalHy  i>  now  confined  to  Virginia.  Ought  not  our  friendt 
there  yield  lo  Mr.  Madison^  s  view  of  that  question  !  H.  Clay. 

May  5,  1841. 
*'Biit  the  great  principle  first  applied  by  you  of  creating  a  national  bank  npon 
the  Ruggestiona  and  consent  of  Congress,  or  the  consent  of  Congress  prescribed 
to  the  States  compact,  through  the  Constitution,  as  they  did  the  national  goveru- 
ment  itself,  founded  n{>ou  their  authority,  their  contract,  their  means  and  credit, 
and  directed  by  them  and  responsible  to  them,  is  neic^  as  well  as  what  Dew  says, 
a  *  magnificent  scheme/  and  well  deserving  the  most  serious  comuderation. " 
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It  is  demonstrated  by  this  letter  that  Clay  not  only  intended 
from  the  first  to  press  the  issue  of  a  Bank,  but  that  he  anticipated 
the  very  resistance  from  President  Tyler  tliat  he  afterwards  ex- 
perienced.    It  is  demonstrated,  moreover,  that  what  Clay  after- 
wards said  on  the  first  Bank  veto,  that  "  he  came  to  Washington 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  the  most  confident  and 
baoyant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their 
prominent  measures,  and  especially  a  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
by  far  that  one  of  greatest  immediate  importance,"  and  that  "he 
tntieipated  nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  de- 
partments of  government,"  was  absolutely  untrue. 

It  is  a  fact,  sad,  but  indisputable,  that  in  political  combinations 
the  good  feelings  of  one  man  are  made  to  pander  to  the  vilest  in- 
diDations  of  another,  till  one  universal  level  is  attained  of  crime 
tod  hypocrisy.  Thus,  to  the  innocent  reader,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  men  lifted  high  in  authority,  like  Clay  and  Ewing,  would 
stoop  to  deal  in  intrigues  and  misrepresentations;  but  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn  on  the  subject,  Koman  history,  old-fashioned  as 
it  is  to  refer  to  such  authority,  affords  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lesson  in  one  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  triumvirate  of 
Anthony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavian.  To  gratify  the  debased  desirea 
of  the  other  two,  each  successively  delivered  up  to  proscription  a 
near  and  dear  relation  or  friend.  They  framed  a  list  of  all  men's 
names,  whose  deaths  would  be  regarded  as  advantageous  to  any  of 
the  three,  and  on  this  list  each  in  turn  pricked  a  name.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Anthony  at  Rome  had  made  him  many  personal  ene- 
mies, and  he  cherished  a  bitter  resentment  towards  Cicero  because 
of  the  philippics  he  had  fulminated  against  him.  Anthony, 
therefore,  demanded  the  life  of  Cicero,  and  Octavian  gave  him 
np,  and  took  as  an  equiv^ent  for  his  late  friend  the  life  of  L. 
C«sar,  uncle  of  Anthony.  Lepidus  kept  pace  with  the  other  two, 
and  for  a  similar  favor  surrendered  his  brother,  Paullus.  So  the 
work  went  on.  The  names  of  three  hundred  senators  and  two 
thousand  kniglits  reddened  the  list. 

President  Tyler,  wuth  exaggerated  care,  kept  his  hands  and  his 

conscience  clear  of  intrigue  and  every  contemptible  machination. 

How  different  in  tone  from  Clay's  is  his  reply  to  Tucker,  who  wrote 

to  him  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  April. 

How  earnestly  and  honestly  he  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  har- 
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mony  with  his  party,  and  yet  how  plainly  he  intimates  his  resolve 

to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  land,  as  he  understood  it,  while 

there  wan  a  plank  left  to  stand  upon,  and  until  the  skies  should 

fall. 

[To  Judge  Tuckeb.] 

(Private,)  Washington,  April  26,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the  11th of 
April,  which  the  extreme  pressure  of  business  has  prevented  me  from  acknow- 
ledging  sooner.     You  are  well  aware  of  the  suddenness  with  which  I  hare 
been  precipitated  on  the  discharge  of  the  high  responsibilities  of  this  station. 
Withdrawn  so  unexpectedly  from  the  circle   of  my  own  personal  friends, 
whose  counsel  was  never  more  required,  T  had  but  to  follow  the  light  of  my 
own  judgment,  and  the  promptings  of  my  own  feelings.     So  far  things  go  on 
smoothly,  and  but  for  the  currency  question  the  course  would  be  tranquil. 
*'  There  lies  the  rub."     I  have  had  too  often  to  deplore  the  absence  of  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  among  the  members  of  the  Whig  party,  and  my  fear  now  is 
that  nothing  short  of  a  National  Bank,  similar  in  all  its  features  to  that  which 
has  recently  passed  out  of  existence,  will  meet  the  views  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Whig  party.     For  myself  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  all 
that  was  wanting  in  order  to  have  a  complete  system  through  the  action  of 
the  States,  was  a  central  board.     The  organization  of  that  board  has  been  the 
great  difliculty  with  me.     Your  plan  opens  the  subject  in  a  strong  point  of 
view,  and  I  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest.     I  shall  continue  to  ponder 
it  over,  and  to  add  to  my  own  reHoction  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
others.     The  subject  in  any  form  should  be  approached  with  caution.     No 
new  effort  in  that  direction  will  fail  to  be  encountered  by  recently  created 
prejudices  produced  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank,  tm 
Biddle  foolishly  had  it  baptized,  which,  added  to  pre-existing  objections,  would 
render  the  experiment  every  way  hazardous.     Coming  so  recently  into  power, 
and  having  no  benefit  of  previous  consultation  with  Gen.  Harrison  as  to  the 
extra* session,  the  country  will  not  expect  at  my  hands  any  matured  measure, 
and  my  present  intention  is  to  devolve  the  whole  subject  on  Congress,  with  a 
reservation  of  my  constitutional  powers  to  veto  should  the  same  be  necessary 
in  my  view  of  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  our  friend  Upshur,  you  cannot  have  a  more  exalted  opinion  of 
his  abilities  than  myself.  I  doubt  not  his  fitness  for  anything.  Upon 
Stevenson's  return,  however,  which  will  most  probably  not  be  for  some 
months,  I  find  urgent  claimants,  whose  pretensions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  late  President,  and  by  him  favorably  considered.  Hopes  and  expectations 
have  thus  been  excited  which  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  disappoint.  The 
Judge  will  often  be  present  to  me. 

ItjsiUl  afford  me  pleasure  at  all  times  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  pray  you 
accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  regard.  John  Tyler. 

Judge  Tucker's  plan  seemed  to  the  President,  on  reflection,  to 
be  80  happy  a  solution  of  the  constitutional  difficulty,  that  he  de- 
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termined  to  recommend  it  to  the  leading  Wliigs  in  Congress ;  and 
accordingly,  three  weeks  later,  we  find  him  writing  to  Tucker  to 
carry  the  plan,  of  which  he  had  given  but  the  outline,  into  detail, 
with  the  aid  of  Wise,  Preston,  and  Upshur. 

[The  President  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  May  9,  1841. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Wise  left  me  yesterday,  after  having  conversed  freely  and 
fally  upon  the  subject  of  your  suggestion  as  to  a  financial  system,  and  I  write 
now  to  say,  that  the  more  my  mind  dwells  upon  it,  the  more  I  am  pleased 
with  it.  It  would,  if  adopted,  leave  the  question  open  for  each  State  ;  Vir- 
ginia would  have  her«difficulties  at  first,  but  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
fjlrania,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  would  at  once  adopt, 
and  with  branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  to  say  nothing  of  other  States  and  ports, 
I  the  great  results  might  be  achieved  which  are  so  ardently  coveted.  All  the 
States  would  sooner  or  later  fall  in.  I  write  now  to  request  that,  in  counec- 
tioD  with  Wise,  Preston,  and  our  able  friend  Upshur,  you  will  at  once  carry 
it  iDto  detail. 

The  extra-session  is  approaching  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  me  no  time  to  write 
along  letter. 
Believe  me  always  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  John  Tyler. 

Bnt  the  Pi-esident  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  mem- 
bers of  hie  cabinet,  or  the  other  Whig  leaders  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted the  project  of  Tucker.  It  was  found  too  bold  and  new  for 
even  tliose  nationals  like  Webster,  who  from  jealousy  of  Clay  were 
the  more  inclined  to  go  with  him.  Finally,  the  President  fell 
back  on  the  old  plan  of  Jud^ije  White,  which,  surrendering,  no  more 
than  Tucker's  did,  the  constitutional  objection,  was  more  familiar 
to  the  public  mind,  and  enabled  the  main  bank  or  agency  to  be 
eetabhshed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  an  emanation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  alone. 

To  this  new  scheme  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  yielded  a  re- 
lactant  concurrence, — Webster  a  hearty  one.  But  this  very  cir- 
cumstance made  it  all  the  more  objectionable  to  Clay.  In  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  tlie  President  at  the  opening  of  the 
eitra-session,  the  latter  urged  the  scheme  of  White  in  the 
strongest  manner  upon  his  adoption.  Clay  remained  stubborn, 
and  to  tlie  last  refused  his  acquiescence.  Then  the  President  took 
fire  and  exclaimed :  "  Then,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  this — 
that  vou  and  I  were  born  in  the  same  district;  that  we  have  fed 
4ipon  the  same  food,  and  have  breathed  the  same  natal  air.     Go 

VOL.  II. — 3. 
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you  now,  then,  Mr.  Clay,  to  your  end  of  the  avenue,  where  standi 
the  Capitol,  and  there  perform  your  duty  to  the  country  as  you 
shall  think  proper.  So  help  me  God,  I  shall  do  mine  at  this  end 
of  it  as  I  shall  tliink  proper." 

The  President  and  the  party  leader  separated  on  this,  and  no 
words,  either  written  or  spoken,  ever  again  passed  between  them. 
With  blackest  ingratitude  and  utter  disregard  of  consequences 
Clay  deserted  his  friend,  who  had  powerfully  supported  him  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  sought  the  embraces  of  the  anti-Masons  like  Seward^ 
who  had  exliausted  every  intrigue  and  'dishonest  machination  to 
ensure  his  defeat. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Wise  is  entirely  conclusive  as  to 
the  desperation  of  Mr.  Clay : 

[\Vi8E  TO  Tucker.] 

Washington,  May  29,  1S41. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  plan  in  detail  reached  mo  in  Accomac ;  your  letter  of 
May  14th  not  until  last  night,  after  having  gone  to  Accomac  C.  H.  I  got 
here  on  Tuesday  evening.  I  have  barely  seen  Tyler  as  yet,  and  am  to  dine 
with  him  privately  to-day.  I  will  tell  yo\i  of  the  results  of  our  interview  at 
soon  as  I  can  find  a  leisure  moment. 

The  prospect  with  Clay  is  even  worse  than  I  had  imagined.  He  is  bent 
upon  centralism,  and  I  shall  leave  him  to  be  borne  down,  as  he  must  be,  by  k» 
accumulated  power  and  weight  of  self-destruction.  lie  gave  mc  an  audience 
day  before  yesterday.  An  increase  of  tariff  ybr  the  purpose  of  distribtitiim, 
with  the  avowed  reason  of  relieving  the  States  from  public  debt,  and  the  hint 
that  slaves  might  not  be  counted  in  the  apportionment  of  our  Southern  share 
— though  he  was  for  that  boon  to  us — a  national  bank  with  a  charter  from 
Congress  and  a  location  in  Wall  street ;  a  funded  debt,  of  course,  and  a  denial 
of  appropriations  to  fortifications  to  eke  out  his  distribution  scheme.  These 
are  his  cardinals,  and  he  is  their  pope.  I  told  him  we  differed  in  toto;  he  re- 
plied, "I  never  give  up."  *'I  know  it,"  said  I.  **  Wise,  I  have  defended 
you."  "Mr.  Clay,  I  have  defended  you  to  an  extent  that  I  shall  never  need 
defence.  You  were  paid  in  advance,  and  we  must  join  issue."  And  thus  wa 
parted.  Clay  and  Webster  are  uow  openly  hostile.  The  former  is  ready  to 
quarrel  with  the  latter,  and  will  seek  occasion  to  do  so.  If  the  opposition  ia 
half  politic  and  wise,  it  will  wage  no  foreign  war — no  war  from  without;  lei 
the  factions  devour  each  other,  and  let  the  Republicanism  left  among  oa 
thrive  by  the  contest.  Tyler  has  only  to  be  temperate  and  firmly  neutral  be-  ] 
tween  them,  and  the  opposition  only  to  be  indulgent  a  little  towards  him,  and 
the  problem  of  power  will  solve  itself.  ....  Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  my 
young  friend  White.  That  boy  must  be  made  worthy  of  his  father.  Hb 
father  was  to  me  as  a  father,  and  that  boy  was  as  the  apple  of  hia  eya. 
Heaven  is  looking  to  you  for  his  training ;  for  his  father  is  in  heaven. 

Yours  truly,  Henby  A.  WiBX. 
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Two  days  after  this  letter  of  Wise,  the  extra-session,  convened 
by  Harrison  at  the  instance  of  Clay,  began ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
Jane,   Ewing,   the   Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  recommended  to 
Congress  a  b<ink^  "bnt  one  so  conceived  m  principle^  and  guarded 
in  its  details  as  to  reirwve  all  scruples  toxchhig  the  question  of  con- 
diiuthnnl  poxcerT     And  in  the  light  of  this  report,  how  strong- 
and  clear  seem  the  words  of  the  President's  own  message,  when^ 
allading  to  the  subject  of  the  currenc^y,  he  spoke  of  the  condem- 
nation  by   the  people  of   all   the  fiscal  agents  whicli  had   been 
liitherto  attempted, — national  bank,  "pet  banks,"  and  Indepen- 
dent  Treasury.      No  other  scheme  of   finance,  said    the   Presi- 
dent,  seems   to  have    been    concurred  in.     The    representatives 
of  the  nation  wei^e  best  qualified  to  say  what  now  should  be  done : 

[Extract  from  the  President's  Message  at  the  Extra  Session  in  1841.3 

Id  intimate  connectioD  with  the  question  of  revenue  is  that  which  makes- 
prorision  for  a  suitable  fiscal  agent  ci^pable  of  adding  increased  facilities  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues,  rendering  more  se- 
cure their  custody,  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the  great,  multiplied, 

aod  delicate  operations  of  the  treasury  department Within  a  few 

years  past  three  different  schemes  have  been  before  the  country.  The  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expired  by  its  own  limitations  in  1836. 
An  effort  was  made  to  renew  it,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  houses 
of  CoDgress,  but  the  then  President  of  the  United  Slates  e.Kcrcised  his  vtio 
power,  and  the  measure  vvas  defeated.  A  regard  to  truth  requires  me  to  say 
that  the  President  teas  fully  sustained  in  the  course  he  had  taken  by  the  pop- 
tkr  voice.  His  successor  in  the  chair  of  state  unqualifiedly  pronounced  hi» 
opposition  to  any  new  charter  of  a  similar  institution;  and  not  only  the 
popular  election  which  brought  him  into  power,  but  the  elections  through 
mnch  of  his  term,  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  a  concurrence  with  him  in  sen- 
timeot  on  the  part  of  the  people.  After  the  public  moneys  were  withdrawn 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  they  were  placed  on  deposit  with  the  State 
banks,  and  the  result  of  that  policy  has  been  before  the  country.  To  say 
Dothing  as  to  the  question  whether  that  experiment  was  made  under  pro- 
pitious or  adverse  circumstances,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  did  re- 
ceive the  unqualified  condemnation  of  most  of  its  early  advocates,  and  it  is 
believed  was  also  condemned  by  the  popular  sentiment.  The  existing  sub- 
treasury  system  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  higher  favor  with  the  people,  but 
has  recently  been  condemned  in  a  manner  too  plainly  indicated  to  admit  of  a 
donbt.  Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  eight  years,  the  popular  voice  may  be 
regarded  as  having  successively  condemned  each  of  the  three  schemes  of 
/nance  to  which  I  have  adverted.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  introduced  at  a  time 
(1816)  when  the  State  banks,  then  comparatively  few  in  number,  had  been 
forced  to  suspend  specie  payment  by  reason  of  the  war  which  had  previously. 
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prevailed  with  Great  Britain.  Whether,  if  the  United  States  Bank  charter, 
which  expired  in  1811,  had  been  renewed  in  due  season,  it  would  have  boen 
enabled  to  continue  specie  payments  during  the  war  and  the  disastrous  period 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  which  immediately  succeeded,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical ;  and  whether  the  United  States  Bank  of  1816  produced 
a  restoration  of  specie  payments,  or  the  same  was  accomplished  through  tin 
instrumentality  of  other  means,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  that  tinK 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that,  for  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  thai 
bank,  its  course  was  aa  disastrous  as,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  subsequent  career, 
it  became  eminently  successful.  As  to  the  second,  the  experiment  was  tried 
with  a  redundant  treasury,  which  continued  to  increase  until  it  seemed  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  distribute  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States; 
which,  operating  at  the  same  time  with  the  specie  circular,  and  the  causal 
before  adverted  to,  caused  them  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  involve  tin 
country  in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  And  as  to  the  third,  if  carried 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  transmutation,  from  paper  and  specie  to  nothing 
but  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  raoneyi, 
its  injurious  effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  country  in  its  unqualified 
condemnation.  What  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  judgment  of  the  Americtn 
people  on  the  whole  subject  1  have  no  accurate  means  of  determining  but 
by  appealing  to  their  more  immediate  representatives.  The  late  conteit, 
which  terminated  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  was 
decided  on  principles  well  known  and  openly  declared;  and,  while  the  ivl^ 
treasury  received,  in  the  result,  the  most  decided  condemnation,  yet  no  other 
scheme  of  finance  seemed  to  have  been  concurred  in.  To  you,  then,  who  have 
come  more  directly  from  the  body  of  our  common  constituents,  I  submit  Um 
entire  question,  as  best  qualified  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions.  I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  adoption  of  such  sys- 
tem as  you  may  propose,  reserving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  rejecting 
any  measure  which  may,  in  my  view  of  it,  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or 
otherwise  jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  a  power  which  I  could  wi 
part  with  even  if  I  would,  but  which  I  will  not  believe  any  act  of  yours  will 
call  into  requisition. 

The  storm  now  commenced  to  rage  in  earnest, — though,  as  yet 
only  faint  miirmurings  of  tlie  thunder  readied  the  people  at  large 
Defeated  in  the  cabinet.  Clay  immediately  transferred  the  conteff 
to  the  floors  of  Congress.  On  the  7th  of  June,  five  days  after  ih< 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  report,  Clay  read  his  programme  reaa 
lutions  in  the  Senate, — prepared  at  Asliland  as  far  back  as  April 
— and  in  accordance  with  the  second  of  them  made  a  call  npoi 
the  Secretary  for  the  plan  of  a  national  bank. 

Mr.  Rives  objected  to  the  wording  of  Clay's  call.  Mr.  Ewifl| 
had  referred  primarily  to  a  "fiscal  agent,"  and  the  plan  in  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  must  lack  the  essential  characteristic  of  I 
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national  bauk.  Clay  affected  not  to  understand  this.  "  In  nam- 
ing a  United  States  Bank,  he  had  done  so,"  he  said,  "  merely  in 
conformity  with  tlie  meaning  and  tenor  of  the  Secretary's  report." 
But  he  would  be  glad  to  adopt  any  suggestion  which  would  enable 
them  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  plan  of  a 
'^fiscal  agent"  as  would  be  free  from  constitutional  objections. 

A  modification  of  the  call  into  "such  a  bank  or  fiscal  agent 
as,  being  free  from  constitutional  objections,  will  in  his  opinion 
produce  the  happiest  results  and  confer  lasting  and  important  ben- 
efits upon  the  country,"  was  finally  concurred  in, — the  alternatives 
iccmrately  defining  the  position  of  the  two  opposing  parties.  The 
one  side  wanted  a  United  States  Bank,  whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, as  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  government ;  while  the  other  was 
patriotically  resolved  upon  a  fiscal  agent  freed  from  constitutional 
objection  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  gov- 
ernment. One  of  three  things  it  must  not  be, — an  old-fashioned 
ntdonal  bank,  a  system  of  unregulated  "  pet  banks,"  or  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  which  stood  condemned  by  the  results  of  the 
past. 

In  the  House,  on  the  5th  of  June,  Wise,  in  belialf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, offered  a  resolution  calling  upon  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  "  a  plan  of  such  fiscal  agent,  recommended  in  his  re- 
port of  this  day,  as  will  remove  all  scruples  touching  the  question 
of  constitutional  power."     Thus  the  parties  stood  antagonized. 

[Wise  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  June  5,  1841. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  had  reached  me  from  Accomac,  aDd  I  had  answered 
it  before  your  last  came  to  hand.  Your  project  is  in  Tyler's  hands,  and  plans 
ire  coming  to  their  denouement.  His  message  recommends  nothing.  Ewing's 
report,  received  Thursdaj',  published  to-day,  concludes,  as  you  see,  by  the 
fliclosed  extract.  This  recommendation — for  it  is  one — made  me  immediately 
more: 

^'Resolred,  That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  be  requested  to  lay  before  this 
Houae  a  plan  *  of  such  fiscal  agent,'  recommeiRled  in  his  report  of  this  day, 
*M  will  remove  all  constitutional  scruples  touching  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power,  and  thus  avoid  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
those  fiscal  agents  heretofore  created  by  Congress,*  "  etc.,  etc. 

The  House  adjourned  before  the  passage  of  this.  It  will  certainly  carry  on 
Monday.  Now  what,  you  ask,  is  his  plan  ?  Judge  W^hite's  old  notion  of  a 
District  Bank  here,  the  branches  to  depend  on  State  incorporation  and  State 
oompact  with  the  Federal  government.    Its  specific  details  I  cannot  give  you, 
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but  suppose  they  will  bo  conformable  more  purely  to  a  fiscal  agency  tbau  to 
commerce.  This  lets  in,  you  see,  your  great  principle.  The  two  may  be 
amalgamated,  and  though  I  don't  like  that  word  or  its  meaning,  yet  we  may 
graft  on  the  healthier  sprout.  Ewing  will  see  your  plan  before  he  answers 
my  call. 

Clay  is  wholly  impracticable;  he  is  beyond  conference  or  advice,  and  you 
and  I  had  better  not  approach  him.  Tyler  will  veto  his  full-grown  central 
monster,  according  to  your  view  of  a  national  bank,  and  he  is  madly  jealous 
enough  of  T.'s  running  for  a  second  term  to  make  it  a  point  now  to  drive  him 
to  a  veto  if  he  can.  Let  him  do  it.  The  veto  kills  Clay ;  and  Webster  and 
his  friends  take  shelter  under  T.,  and  the  united  opposition  forces  him  back 
in  a  war  with  centralism — Clay  for  the  focus. 

This  presents  the  whole  campaign  to  you.  Clay  is  the  same  man  he  was  in 
1828.  He  is  a  national,  out  and  out ;  has  combined  Kentucky  with  New  York 
and  New  England  again,  and  wages  a  war  of  extermination  to  all  republicaa 
strict  construction.  He  has  consummate  nerve,  and  ability  to  stand  alone; 
Webster  has  not,  and  Hies  before  him.  We  humble  the  latter  to  us,  and  most 
combat  the  former.  Regard  Clay  as  the  opposition  to  Tyler's  administration 
ultimately.  Yours  truly,  Hknry  A.  Wise. 

{^Extract  from  Secretary  Kwing^s  Report  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  letter] 

Yet  the  power  (to  incorporate  a  national  bank)  has  been  questioned  by 
many  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen,  whose  opinions  arc  entitled  to  considera« 
tion  and  resj)ect ;  and  in  a  measure  like  this,  of  high  political  import,  which, 
if  wisely  conceived  and  cordially  concurred  in,  must  have  a  great  and  endur- 
ing influence  on  the  pro;«pccts  of  the  country,  it  is  important,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  obviate  objections  and  reconcile  opinions. 

»If  such  an  institution  can  be  so  conceived  in  ])rinciple  and  guarded  in  its 
•details  as  to  remove  all  scruples  touching  the  question  of  constitutional  power, 
and  thus  avoid  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  those  heretofore 
created  by  Congress,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  produce  the 
happiest  results,  and  confer  lasting  and  important  benefits  on  the  country. 
"The  undersigned,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  the  creation  of  such 
Jiscal  agents  and  the  repeal  of  act  of  July  4th,  1840,  etc. 
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"I  pnty  yoa  to  believe  that  my  back  is  to  the  wall,  and  that  while  I  c>hall  deplore  the 
alto,  I  »hall,  if  practicable,  beat  back  the  assailants."— John  Tyler  (1841). 

'Tyler  dares  not  resist    I'll  drive  him  before  me  !'*— Henky  Clay  (ISll). 


Tn  ExTB A- Session. — Nature  of  the  Contest  Between  the  President  and 
Clay. — Lyons*  Intebtisw  with  Clay. — Motion  to  Repeal,  the  Independent 
TiBABUBY. — Contest  in  the  Senate. — Ewino*s  Hepobt. — His  Bank  Bill. — 
GoiocEiiTs  OF  the  **  NATIONAL  Intelligenceb.*' — Clay*s  *  *  Old-Fashioned  " 
Bans. — Kites,  Abcheb,  Pbeston,  and  Mebbick. — Calhoun. — Lettebs  of 
Wise. — The  President  and  Govebnob  Ruthebfoobd. — The  Botts-Clay 
Ambhdxent. — Passage  of  the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill  in  the  Senate. — Speeoh  of 
GiLMZB. — Of  Wise. — The  Fiscal  Bank  Bill  Passes  the  House. — Vetoed. — 
Eworo  on  the  Fiscal  Bank. — The  Pbesident's  Statement. 

THE  contest,  which  had  raged  privately  at  Washington  for  a 
few  weeks  succeeding  Mr.  Tyler's  accession,  and  which,  after 
I  the  7th  of  June,  began  to  make  a  public  noise,  was  one  not  alone 
of  "Bank  or  no  Bank,"  but  of  centralization  and  the  constitution. 
It  was  a  contest  between  an  unrestricted  majority  rule  in  Con- 
gress, and  tlie  constitutional  intention  that  all  great  disputed  ques- 
tions should  be  subjected  in  the  constitutional  way  to  the  great 
test  of  a  constitutional  amendment.     It  was  a  contest  above  all  in 
which  the  South  was  interested.     Everything  was  tending  towards 
consolidation ;  and  consolidation  meant  sectional  rule.     How  cruel 
and  tyrannical  that  rule  could  be  the  history  of  the  tariff  until 
1S33  had  shown!     It  was  a  contest  to  stave  off  the  day  of  the 
entire  fulfillment  of  Grayson's  prophecy  that  the  minority  repre- 
sentation of  the  South  in  Congress  would  be  merely  an  excuse  for 
the  imposition  upon  that  section  of  all  the  government  burdens, 
when  to  be  a  Southern  man  would  be,  so  far  as  the  presidency  is 
eoncerned,  as  an  alien  debarred  by  a  constitutional  provision  from 
•ever  aspiring  to  that  office,  and  finally  when  the  spectacle  should 
:appall  the  eye  of  States  compelled  into  disunion, — only  to  be  sub- 
jagated  and  bound  as  a  tail  to  the  great  Northern  kite. 
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Since  the  day  of  its  great  awakening  in  1827  the  South  had 
fought  a  grand  figlit.  With  unparalleled  courage  it  had  opposed 
itself  to  the  flood  of  Federalism  as  it  came  sweeping  down  from 
John  Quincy  Adams'  administration;  and  as  the  ugly  monsters 
of  the  Bank,  tariff,  and  internal  improvements  had  raised  their 
yawning  mouths  out  of  the  waters,  it  had  Theseus-like  inflicted  a 
most  fearful  punishment  upon  them.  The  Bank,  tariff  and  in- 
ternal improvements  were  thought  to  be  obsolete  ideas;  and  in 
effecting  this  glorious  result  we  have  seen  in  our  first  volume  that 
the  part  played  by  Mr.  Tyler  was  of  the  first  order  of  importance. 

But  the  serpents  of  Federalism  were  in  fact  only  "scotched'^ 
and  not  "  killed ;"  and  now,  while  Mr.  Tyler  was  president,  they 
had  suddenly  come  again,  in  form  more  terrific  than  ever,  and 
when  party  intrigues  had  fettered  half  the  South,  and  public  dis- 
tress had  weakened  and  disarmed  the  other  half.  The  Bank  led 
the  way, — "  the  original  sin  against  the  Constitution,  which,  in 
the  progress  of  our  history,  had  called  into  existence  a  numerous 
progeny  of  usurpations."*  The  fate  of  the  Soutli  and  the  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  the  Union  for  the  next  twenty  years  hung  upon 
the  will  of  one  man.  If  that  will  failed,  Bank,  high-tariff",  waste 
of  the  public  lands,  and  a  tide  of  speculation  would  sweep  the 
country.  A  Bank  charter  for  twenty  years  entailed  another  for 
twenty  years;  and  think  of  the  monopoly  that  would,  as  certain 
as  fate,  exist  to-day,  of  a  Bank  made  the  depository  of  and  employ- 
ing and  enjoying  the  immense  revenues  of  the  United  States, 
amounting  almost  to  $400,000,000.  If  any  man  was  a  '*  man  of 
destiny,"  surely  Mr.  Tyler  was.  He  struck  with  a  gaimtleted 
hand,  and  if  "the  obstinacy  unmixed  with  firmness"  of  Andrew 
Jackson  only  scotched  the  snakes,  the  "firmness  unmixed  with 
obstinacy"^  of  John  Tyler  was  the  weapon  of  all  others  to  kill 
them. 

Clay  was  deeply  chagrined  at  his  failure  to  lead  off  the  cabinet 
from  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  Judge  White's 
project.  It  was  foreseen  by  him  that  the  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rency question,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  President,  would  not 
only  take  away  his  "cry"  at  the  North,  but  very  probably  place 
Mr.  Tyler  in  such  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  as  ta 

'  Mr.  Tyler  to  Mr.  Tazewell,  Vol.  i.,  p.  41M>. 
«  See  Letter  to  Robert  Tyler,  Vol.  i.,  p.  r>«0. 
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make  him  the  only  possible  Whig  candidate  in  1844  for  the  presi- 
dency.    While  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  was  pending  in  Congress, 
somewhat  later,  Mr.  James  Lyons  came  to  Washington,  and,  being 
one  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Madisonian  school,  who  thought  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1819  had  settled  the  question,  in 
an  interview  with  the  President,  offered  several  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank,  but  found  him  absolutely  firm  upon  the  plat- 
form of  his  oath  and  consistency.    "  I  afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Lyons, 
'^talked  with  Mr.  Clay  and  found  him  very  violent.     He  said, 
*  Tyler  dares  not  resist.     I  will  drive  him  before  me.'     I  answered, 
'You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Clay.     Mr.  Tyler  wants  to  approve  the 
bill,  but  he  thinks  his  oath  is  in  the  way,  and  I,  who  know  him 
very  weU,  will  tell  you  that  w^hen  he  thinks  lie  is  right,  he  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  bull,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  move  him.' " ' 

1  Letter  of  James  Lyons  to  the  New  York  Warldy  August  31, 1880.  Mr.  Lyons' 
Whig'addresB  of  1840  has  been  mentioned  several  times.  The  following  is  an 
cxtiaet  from  a  letter  of  ex-Goyemor  William  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  the  January 
nmber,  1880,  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  : 

"I  think,'*  says  he,  "that  I  have  the  Whig  campaign  address  of  1840  for  Yir. 
gioia,  written  by  Mr.  Lyons,  in  which  Harrison  and  Tyler  are  put  upon  the  same 
pktform  of  anti-bank,  anti-tari£f ;  and  upon  those  grounds  Virginia  was  asked  to 
support  them.  I  well  recollect  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Lyons  on  this  subject  at 
Amelia  Springs,  as  he  no  doubt  does.  ....  Under  these  well  known  circum- 
ilnioas  a  Bank  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  While  the  bill  was  be- 
fan  him,  and,  I  suppose,  before  it  reached  him,  no  doubt,  leading  Whigs  did  the 
President  the  honor  of  having  interviews  with  him  of  a  caressing  and  gracious 
eiwioter.  ....  While  this  bill  was  before  the  President,  he  did  me  the  honor 
to  invite  me  to  confer  with  him  upon  it  At  the  time  appointed,  with  my  friend, 
CoL  Gea  W.  Hopkins,  I  appeared  at  the  White  House,  and  in  a  very  full  and 
pleMsnt  interview,  went  over  the  whole  subject.  I  found  him  very  anxious  and 
cunestly  desirous  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  satisfy  his  party,  but  firm  as 
roek  against  a  United  States  Bank.'* 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  ex -Governor  Smith  to  the  author,  calling  his 
itiention  to  the  article  above  -. 

[To  Lyon  G.  Tyler.] 

Wabrenton,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1HH2. 
LioK  G.  Tylkb,  Esq.  , 

Uy  I>£AJt  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  2r»tb  ult,  asking  if  I  could  for- 
niih  any  papers  in  aid  of  your  purp>08e  to  write  the  biography  of  your  illustrious 
&ther.  In  reply,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  materials  at  my 
ooounand  that  would  in  any  imp>ortant  degree  add  t<:>  your  praiseworthy  denign. 

If  it  be  your  intention  to  defend  your  father's  consisteDcy  as  to  the  United 
Slates  Bank,  an  article  of  mine,  published  in  1880,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
S(nUhem  Planter  and  Farmer,  a  copy  of  which  I  aaailed  to  your  mother,  might 
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Clay  promptl}'  proceeded  in  the  Senate  to  put  every  lash  into  his 
whip  with  which,  as  he  vaunted,  he  meant  to  drive  the  President. 
On  tlie  third  of  June,  four  days  before  the  proposal  of  his  resolu- 
tions directing  the  business  of  the  extra-session,  he  moved  an  in- 
quiry into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  Independent  Treasury. 
The  resolution  he  had  now  offered  was  the  same  in  substance  with 
that  moved  by  him  at  the  last  session  under  Van  Buren.  But 
how  different  was  the  tone  now  assumed  by  the  party  leader! 
Then,  when  pressed  by  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  to  name  his 
substitute,  and  say  whether  he  intended  a  national  bank,  or  a 
system  in  connection  with  the  local  banks,  he  had  equivocated, 
"  Sutficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof !"  Now  he  expressed  it 
as  a  conviction  ''always"  entertained  by  him,  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  sub-trcasurv  was  a  national  bank. 

But  Clay  received  a  check  in  a  quarter  that  was  most  retribu- 
tive. In  the  Senate  sat  William  C.  Rives,  wliose  election,  as  we 
have  seen.  Clay  himself  Jiad  instigated.  Hives  hated  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury,  but  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  let  Clay  palm 
upon  him  and  the  nation  the  view  that  confined  the  choice  of  the 
future  fiscal  agent  to  a  national  bank.  He  would  vote  for  Clay's 
proposition,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  a  United  States 
Bank  was  the  only  alternative.  "  The  President  himself,  in  his 
message,"  said  Rives,  "had  indicated  several.  There  were  the 
State  banks,  there  was  tlie  United  States  Bank,  and  there  was  the 
fiscal  agent,  which  might  be  marked  with  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. He  entirely  agreed  with  the  President  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  had  une<]ui vocally  condemned  the  Indepelident 
Treasury,  while  at  the  tiame  time  they  had  not  pronounced  their 
will  in  favor  of  any  other." 

Clay,  however,  did  not  rest  with  the  mere  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Independent  Treasury.  Barrow,  Preston,  Archer,  and  Merrick 
concurred  with  Rives,  that  the  State  bank  system  had  not  had  a 
full  and  fair  experiment;  and  to  cut  off  at  once  the  rivalry  in  this 
direction,  and  to  embarrass  the  President  into  compliance,  he  sub- 
be  of  Bone  service.  In  this  connection  the  Whig  preHidential  address  of  Virginia 
for  1840,  written  by  James  Lyons,  £Kq.,  would  be  of  essential  service,  and  should 
be  secured. 

Writing  with  great  labor,  and  wishing  you  the  most  brilliaLt  success,  I  am,  mj 
young  friend,  most  truly  yours,  Wm.  Smith. 
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-sequently  moved  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  law  of  1836  regu- 
lating the  deposits  in  the  State  banks,  which  would  have  stood  re- 
vived by  the  effects  of  his  bill  in  its  present  shape.  "  The  senator 
from  Kentucky,"  said  Mr.  Eives,  "  seems  to  desire  not  only  to 
put  down  the  sub-treasnry  law,  but  by  the  same  blow  to  prostrate 
the  State  banks,  and  any  other  fiscal  agent,  so  that  nothing  slionld 
remain  to  be  adopted  but  a  Bank  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  the  amendment  was  defeated,  much  to  Clay's  mortifi- 
cation, by  the  votes  of  Rives  and  his  friends.      The  lashes  of 
Clay's  whip  had  missed  the  President  in  the  furious  blow  aimed 
at  him,  and  struck  the  would-be  ''  driver  "  full  in  the  face.     To 
extort  obedience  from  the  President  on  his  own  terms,  he  had 
shamelessly  stultified  himself,  by  repudiating  in  the  first  week  of 
his  party's  ascendency  a  principle  lustily  insisted  on  by  the  Whigs 
in  the  late  contest,  and  indeed  since  their  first  organization  into 
a  party.     All  recollected  what  had  been  said  of  General  Jackson 
for  uniting  the  powers  of  the  purse  and  sword  in  the  person  of  the 
executive.     The  passage  of  the  law  of  1 836  had  been  looked  upon 
by  the  Whigs  as  a  triumph  in  the  interest  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  here  were  Clay  and  a  majority  of  the  party  in 
the  Senate  consenting  to  consign  to  the  naked  keeping  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  their  own  making  the  immense  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Clay  boasted,  with  great  emphasis  and   animation,  that 
*'the  day  of  judgment  was  come,'' — but  the  judgment  fell  ten 
tiroes  more  heavily  on  himself  than  on  any  other  man  in  the  l^nion. 
The  rejection  of  his  amendment  by  no  means  promised  to  Clay 
the  easy  '*walk  over"  that  he  had  prided  himself  upon.     But  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  care  for  consequences,  and  he  knew  the  power 
that  party  could  exercise  over  recalcitrant  membei*8.     He  had  this 
great  advantage  over  the  President.     His  Bank  work  had  begun 
far  back  at  the  last  session  under  Van  Buren,  and  wlien  Mr.  Tvler 
came  in,  he  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  current  fairly  set 
tovrards  his  object.     Many  of  tlie  State-rights  senators  and  con- 
gressmen had  been  hopelessly  entangled  in  Clay's  meshes,  and  tlie 
unmber  of  those  who  dare  to  play  the  "independent"  in  any  game 
of  life  is  alwavs  few  and  far  between. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  immediately  succeeding,  Ewing  reported 
liis  plan  of  a  fiscal  agent  to  Congress,  drawn  up  on  the  model  of 
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White's  plan  of  a  District  bank.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  the 
Secretary's  own.  The  President  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
interference  on  liis  part,  since,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  party,  he  regarded  it  ^  best  that  the  measure  should 
appear  to  have  emanated  from  Congress.  Only  as  to  the  main 
feature  did  he  express  an  opinion, — the  principle  of  the  assent  of 
the  States  to  the  establishment  of  branches  within  their  several 
limits,  which  was  incorporated  as  known  to  be  indispensable  for 
securing  the  executive  sanction. 

The  sentiments  entertained  by  the  moderate  Whigs  generally 
towards  tliis  project  may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
an  editorial  on  that  subject,  taken  from  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  June  15,  1841.  In  speaking  of  tlie  differences  of  opinion 
which  were  known  to  exist  between  those  who  composed  the  ad- 
ministration and  tlie  majority  in  Congress,  it  observed: 

On  the  subject  of  a  Bank  especially,  it  is  well  known  that  there  has  ex- 
isted much  diflference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  acted  together-  most 
cordially  in  opposing  and  overthrowing  the  policy  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. The  sentiments  of  the  President,  for  instance,  as  they  have  been  wdL 
known  and  constantly  maintained  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  are  not  in  all  re- 
spects such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net are  equally  well  known  to  have  entertained  and  expressed.  These  dif- 
ferences chiefly  respect  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
in  the  creation  of  a  bank,  and  clothing  it  with  powers.  What,  then,  is  the 
line  of  duty  naturally  recommending  itself  to  those  who,  with  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  find  themselves  called  on  to  discharge  high  obligations  to 
the  country  ?  Is  it  to  beat  the  field  of  constitutional  agreement  all  over  again 
in  the  vain  hope  of  coming  to  a  pcifcct  unity  of  opinion  on  all  particulars  in 
the  end  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  consider  how  far  they  differ  and  how  far  they 
agree,  and  to  enquire,  with  candor  and  honesty,  whether  that  on  which  they 
do  agree  may  not  be  made  efficient  for  relieving  the  country?  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  last  proposition  that  the  administration  appears  to  have  acted. 
The  particular  plan  before  Congress  is  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  considered,  and  its  general  out- 
line approved  by  others. 

And  the  article  wound  up  with  a  gentle  cxliortation  to  Con- 
gress to  do  as  had  been  done  by  the  administration — to  sacrifice 
personal  predilections,  and,  with  singleness  of  heart  and  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  to  "unite  their 
counsels  fairly  and  cordially,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  relieve 
the  country." 
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In  Ewing's  praise  be  it  said,  that  the  industry  and  anxiety  ex- 
liihited  by  him  at  this  juncture  in  conforming  his  project  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  and  conciliating  support  were 
every  way  commendable.     Mr.  Webster  aided  him  all  tliat  was 
possible,  but  at  best  they  only  met  with  doubts  and  discourage- 
ments from  the  capitalists  of  the  countr3\     Hardly  a  single  sub- 
scriber to  the  stock  of  the  bank  could  be  calculated  on  with  any 
d^ree  of  certainty.*     But  so  desperately  intent  were  the  Whigs 
in  the  creation  of  a  Banl\  that  "  a  Bank  they  would  have," — so  a 
friend  told  Senator  Buchanan, — "though  its  exclianges  should  be 
bacon  hams,  and  its  currency  be  small  potatoes." 

On  Clay's  motion,  the  Secretary's  report,  with  the  accompanying 
hill,  was  referred  to  the  select  Committee  on  Finance,  of  wliich 
Clay  was  chairman.  It  never  saw  tlie  light  of  heaven  again.  It 
was  smothered  in  the  darkness  of  the  committee  room ;  and  on 
tlie  21st  of  June  a  bill  for  an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  ushered  into  the  Senate  by  Clay,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port which  declared  that  "  no  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  effectual,  which  did  not  con- 
tain a  clear  recognition  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  branches  wherever  in  the  United  States  the  public 
wants,  in  its  judgment,  require  them."  The  struggle  was  thus 
announced  to  be  on  the  constitutional  power — and  on  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  compromise. 

An  ardent  contest  immediatelv  arose  in  the  Senate  between  the 
majority  of  the  Whigs,  and  Rives,  Archer,  Preston,  Merrick  and 
Barrow,  who  had  been  so  repeatedly  committed  against  the  Bank 
as  not  to  have  the  stomach  to  swallow  the  bill  all  at  once,  and  in 
such  an  overflowing  dose.  On  the  24tli  of  June  Clay  addressed 
the  Senate  at  great  length  in  explanation  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States, — 
a  name  derived  from  the  Bank  bill  of  Ewing.  He  roundly  as- 
serted that  the  Bank  was  stronger  than  the  Whig  party,  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Democrats  in  the  country  favored  the 
measure.  Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  in  reply  that  the  senator  on  the 
latter  point  was  assuredly  mistaken.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  He  believed  the  sentiments  of  the 
South  were  averse  to  the  establishment  of  any  bank  of  any  kind. 

'  Webster's  Works,  ii.,  p.  133. 
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But  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  Soutli.  A  Northern  paper ,. 
tlie  Boston  Courier^  an  old  and  respectable  organ  of  the  Federal 
party,  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  or  expediency 
of  tlie  very  measure  now  brought  forward.  But,  said  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  senator  had  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  projects 
for  a  fiscal  agent  presented  for  his  consideration ;  and  he  (Cal- 
houn) had  also  been  favored  with  several  of  these  plans.  Was  it 
not  a  warning  that  they  sliould  proceed  with  caution  and  delibera- 
tion in  the  matter? 

Sucli  language  as  Calhoun's  was  lost  upon  Clay.  He  peromp- 
torily  ordered  an  immediate  discussion  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
its  complicated  provisions  and  great  national  importance.  But 
once  more  he  inflicted  punisliment  with  his  own  whip  upon  liifr 
person;  for  on  the  question  being  taken  on  postpcmement  until 
tlie  next  day,  the  proposition  was  agreed  to — ^yeas,  thirty-five; 
noes,  thirteen. 

The  bill   hung   suspended  in  the  Senate  for  weeks  after  thifr 
day;  but  how  wide  awake  in  the  meantime  the  President  and  hia^ 
friends  were,  in  observing  the  course  of  Congress,  is  shown  by  the 
following  two  unpublished  letters  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  written  in 
his  cliaracteristic  style,  to  Judge  Beverley  Tucker: 

[Wise  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  June  18,  1841. 

Dear  Sir:  I  h«ive  received  your  two  last  letters,  but  have  been  so  engaged 
and  so  sick  that  I  can  now  do  no  more  than  make  an  apology  for  not  answer- 
ing them.  I  am  now  sick  in  bed.  Your  views  upon  the  right  of  petition  I 
shall,  with  your  permission,  quote  in  a  speech  which  I  shail  soon  publish. 

I  cannot  account  for  my  letters  getting  to  you  so  late.  Your  last  letter 
shows  that  you  understand  how  things  are  here.  You  understand  everything 
and  everybody  except  Preston.  I  have  not  seen  him  to  say  to  him  what  you 
request,  but  I  think  I  know  he  is  off  from  Clay;  indeed,  before  your  letter 
came,  he  opened  himself  to  mo  upon  the  subject,  and  he  is  decidedly  witb 
Tyler  and  Webster,  unless  he  deceives  me  or  is  mistaken  in  himself.  Poor 
Clay,  he  is/e/o  de  ae.  As  to  Webster,  I  feel  towards  him  as  you  do,  and  will 
act  towards  him  as  you  will — without  trusting  him,  will  accept  his  aid. 

Ewing's  report  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Tyler's  measure.  Tyler  would 
hardly  sanction  all  of  its  features,  but  even  that  Clay  will  oppose;  and  he  is- 
determined  to  oppose  everything  coming  from  Tyler.  You  need  not  fear  but 
that  we  shall  have  Preston's  co-operation ;  but,  inter  nos,  I  have  very  little 
confidence  in  him.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Sergeant  will  go  to  the  court 
of  St.  Janfes,  and  T  do  not  think  he  will ;  and  if  ho  does  not,  I  cannot  conceive 
to  whom  Tyler  will  tender  the  mission. 
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I  am  in  so  much  pain  at  p^eseDt,  you  must  pardon  me  for  my  brevity. 

Present  me  again  to  Sam  White,  and  tell  him  I  shall   look  out  for  the  fate  of 

bis  resolutions.    And  present  me  also  to  John  Henry  Parker.     Tell  him  of  my 

»tuation,  and  tell  him  that  you  can  inform  him  what  my  opinion  of  Mr. 

Clay  is.     He  must  continue  to  write  to  me  whether  I  answer  him  or  not. 

Yours  sincerely,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

[Wise  to  Tuckeb.] 

Washington,  June  27,  1841. 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :    My  health  is  returning,  and  I  am  returning  to  the  charge 
in  my  visibus,  though  I  fear  I  shall  never  again  have  the  '*  red  "  and  the  **  in- 

I  sent  you  the  nest  of  the  **  pipped  shell "  the  other  day,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover from  the  old  bird  that  the  young  ones,  quail  like,  may  run  about — aye, 
run  away — before  the  shells  are  off.  We  are  watching  the  nest ;  and  the 
jouDg  ones,  you  may  rely  on  it,  will  never  flock  together,  unless  in  our  own 
pie  on  our  own  board.  Clay's  game,  to  be  plain,  was  plainly  seen.  One 
thiog  which  struck  us  at  first  was  that  he  wished  to  play  tyrant  and  dictator, 
aD(l  drive  Tyler  to  a  veto,  A  veto,  he  thought,  would  kill  him.  To  meet 
this,  the  locos  had  only  to  unite  with  Archer,  Rives,  Preston,  Merrick,  and, 
perhaps,  Barrow  {our  men  in  the  Senate),  to  amend  his  (Clay's)  plan  by 
Ewiog's,  and  thus  put  him  and  his  friends  to  the  alternative  of  taking  that 
or  taking  the  responsibility  of  defeating  any  fiscal  agent  whatever.  But  it 
WIS  soon  deemed  or  dreamed  that  he  was  for  playing  the  "  Great  Pacificator" 
igain,  instead  of  the  dictator ;  that  he  would  satisfy  Wall-street  centralism 
by  offering  and  pressing  his  and  their  plan  first,  and,  after  throwing  the  de- 
feat upon  Tyler's  friends,  then  go  back  to  Ewing's  scheme  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  eompromisej — two  terms  magical  and  fortune-making  with 
him.  The  locos,  therefore,  disappointed  him  egregiously  in  making  no 
amendments  of  his  plan  and  in  helping  it  along  through  the  Senate.  If  it 
passes  there,  it  will  be  defeated  in  the  House ;  and,  if  it  passes  both  Houses, 
it  will  die  the  death  of  the  veto.  But  it  will  never  reach  the  President.  The 
Whigs  are  too  ready  to  compromise  for  his  purpose.  His  measure  will  pass 
the  Senate,  be  amended  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  sent  back  to 
him  to  be  taken  by  necessity  or  to  be  rejected  on  his  responsibility.  Preston, 
I  tell  you,  is  trying  to  be  with  Tyler.  He  is  already,  and  wants  only  to  he 
trtuted.  He  may  be  relied  on  with  us,  because  he  can  do  no  better.  Rives 
is  with  us  now.  Archer  is  obliged  to  be  with  us,  or  perhaps  he  would  not  be. 
He  is  weak,  but  not  wicked.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that  he  is  sophomore 
enough  to  say  if  Clay's  plan  is  presented  to  Tyler,  he  must  veto,  but  then 
resign!  Ehem  I  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  is  with  us.  Barrow,  of  Louisiana, 
maybe.  Mangum  has  gone  frcm  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic!  He  is  as 
mach  Clay  now  as  he  was  once  Calhoun.  His  colleague  is  a  stern  Federalist, 
and  he  (Mangum)  is  a  stern  nothing. 

The  Intelligencer  is  not  official.  Look  at  the  editorials  of  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  and  you'll  see  that  they  would  speak  "  by  authority"  adversely  to 
"some  friend"  of  T.,  but  dare  not,  and  have  to  retract  all  implication  of  that 
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sort.  Nor  is  the  Madisonian  exactly  official.  It  will  and  shall,  however, 
insert  your  arrows  in  its  bow.  It  belongs  to  Hives,  and  I,  too,  would  feel  iti 
pulse.     So  bend  to  me  your  essays,  and  I  care  not  how  soon.     I  will  have  it 

sent  to  you 

Yours  very  truly,  Henrt  A.  Wise. 

The  President  was  too  sagacious  a  man  to  sit  still  and  fold  hifl 
hands,  while  the  enemy  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy 
him.     The  language  of  Calhoun,  in  his  letter  of  July  14,  1840, 
bewailing  the  division  of  the  State-rights  party  between  the  Whiga 
and  Democrats,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  conveyed  a  melancJioly 
truth.    "  If  united,"  said  he,  "  victory  [for  State-rights]  would  be  cer* 
tain,  and  safety  placed  beyond  contingency;"  but  how  little  the 
President  was  led  away  in  his  opposition  to  the  Bank  by  any  adfish 
idea  of  union  with  the  Democrats,  as  afterwards  lustily  maintained 
— or  even  with  tlie  State-rights  wing  of  that  party — is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  following  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  (his  old  friend,  John  Rutherfoord),  who  had  left  the  op- 
position about  the  same  time  as  Tazewell,  Gordon,  and  Calhoun. 
It  was  the  policy  of  tlie  Democrats  to  oppose  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  or  fiscal  agent,  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  Whig 
Congress.     Hence,  they  condemned  Wliite's  project  as  much  aB 
they  did  Clay's  old-fashioned  Bank.* 

[GovKUNOR  John  Uutuerfoord  to  President  Tyleh.] 

Richmond,  21  June,  1841. 
My  Dear  Sir:  The  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  important  part  you  will  ere 
long  be  required  to  act  is  my  only  apology  for  addressing  you.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that,  apart  from  my  anxiety  on  the  subject  to  which  I  refer,  I  am 
sincerely  solicitous  on  your  own  account  that  your  future  course  may  fally 
sustain  the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  the  constitution.  As  one  entor- 
tainiug  for  you  the  highest  personal  esteem  and  respect,  I  would  beseech  yon 
(independent  of  the  interest  I  feel  for  our  country)  to  pause  and  ponder  be- 
fore you  sanction  any  bill  incorporating  a  Bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  branches  in  the  States,  whether  it  be  proposed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
States  within  which  such  branches  are  to  be  located  or  not.  For  surely,  if  • 
national  bank  be  unconstitutional  (call  it  by  what  name  you  will),  the  aaieat 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  given  in  the  mode  proposed,  would  not  amend  thi 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  itself  has  already  designated  the  mode  ia 
which  farther  grants  of  power  to  the  Federal  Government  may  be  obtained; 


^  I  am  under  obligations  to  Alexander  Rutherfoord,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  lata 
€k>vemor  Rutherfoord,  for  the  originals  of  these  important  letters. 
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and  in  that  mode  odIj,  in  my  humble  judgment,  can  that  instrument  be 
amended. 

But,  leaving  constitutional  objections  entirely  out  of  the  question,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  recent  developments  with  regard  to  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  have  greatly  increased  the  hostility  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  the  renewal  of  any  national  institution  of  the  kind.     An  immense 
monied  corporation,  with  branches  extending  from  one  end  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  well  managed.     The 
earth  must  be  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  beings  before  such  an  institution 
can  be  fraught  in  its  consequences  with  aught  but  evil  to  the  country.    In  the 
proposed  plan  of  Secretary  Ewing  the  douceurs  (or  bribes,  if  I  may  so  call 
them)  held  out  to  the  States  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  scheme,  are  degrad- 
ing to  State  sovereignty,  and  are  calculated,  I  think,  to  prove  highly  demor- 
alizing in  their  effects. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  bold  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  revive  the  system 
ind  principles  of  Hamilton,  and  that  it  becomes  all  who  regard  themselves 
M  the  disciples  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  and  would  defend  State-rights 
against  consolidation,  to  take  a  decided  stand  against  the  encroachment  of 
Federalism  in  whatever  guise  it  may  a»sail  us.  Your  old  Democratic  friends 
io  Virginia  are  looking  with  intense  interest  at  the  course  of  events  in  Wash- 
mgton,  and  to  the  part  you  are  to  act  in  the  approaching  crisis. 

Tour  position,  we  all  know,  is  a  novel  and  trying  one.  The  present  cabi- 
net was  not  of  your  own  selection.  Accident  brought  you  together.  With 
3fOiir  principles,  you  could  never  have  called  such  men  around  you,  and  have 
no  doubt  thought  it  best  to  yield  temporarily  at  least  to  circumstances.  Clay 
and  Webster,  the  great  would-be  leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  are  both  as- 
pirants for  the  presidency,  and  each  is  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  you, 
or  the  success  of  your  administration.  You  are  beset,  importuned,  and  tor- 
mented by  those  who  have  objects  of  their  own  to  attain.  But,  let  me  assure 
yon  that  there  are  none  on  whom  you  can  rely  with  so  much  safety  as  those 
old  State-rights  Republicans  (whether  Democrats  or  Whigs)  who  stood  by 
yoQ  in  times  gone  by,  and  who  would  again  rally  to  your  support  against  the 
demagogues  who  look  to  a  monied  corporation  (which  they  hope  to  manage) 
uthe  means  of  accomplishing  their  own  ambitious  designs,  and  of  establish- 
bg  and  perpetuating  the  Federal  principles  and  consolidating  system  of 
Hamilton. 

Tou  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  thus  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
time.    I  do  it  at  a/riend,  and  know  you  too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that 
joa  will  at  least  appreciate  my  motives.     It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  your  ad- 
ministration may  redound  to  your  own  honor  and  the  welfare  of  our  common 
ooQotry.     I  do  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  essentially 
Dewtocratic  in  their  principles.     The  late  elections  (as  you  have  justly  said) 
fnmish  no  proof  of  their  being  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  or  of  their  pre- 
dilection for  any  particular  system  of  measures.     The  country  had  become 
embarrassed  by  wild  speculation,  and  our  mone'^ry  affairs  were  most  sadly 
deranged  by  over-banking,  and  (as  Mr.  Webster  said  in  one  of  his  harangues) 
"ekange,  change"  was  the  cry,  and  change  we  have  had.     But  I  fervently 

VOL.  II.- 
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pray  that  it  may  not  eventuate  in  giving  ui  a  monied  dictator  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  power  of  self-perpetuation.  Our  fate  rests  with  you,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  for  a  safe  deliverance. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  high  esteem  and  respect,  your  friend, 

J.  RUTHERFOOBD. 

[To  Governor  J;  Ruthkrfoord.] 

[CoTifideniial.)  Washington,  June  28,  1841. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  friendly  letter  has  this  moment  reached  me,  and  I  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  I  properly  appreciate  the  motives  which  prompted 
you  to  write  it.     My  opinions  on  all  subjects  remain  wholly  unchanged,  and 
so  they  have  been  through  all  time;  and  yet  mark  my  situation :  with  avowals 
constantly  given  out  of  great  confidence  in  my  political  integrity,  arising  out 
of  a  uniform  devotion  to  principle,  I  am  put  upon  trial  by  those  with  whom 
you  have  associated  yourself,— no  confidence  given  or  declared.     The  observa- 
tion of  my  course  for  twenty-five  years  is  not  enough.     My  late  message  is 
not  enough.    lam  placed  upon  trial,  and  left  to  infer  from  the  past  that  evea 
after  trial  and  a  full  vindication  of  my  consistency,  those  who  have  all  along 
opposed  me  will  still  call  out  for  further  trials,  and  thus  leave  me  impotent 
and  powerless.     What,  then,  can  I  say  but  that,  if  Congress  passes  a  Bank  or 
other  fiscal  agent  free  from  constitutional  objections,  that  I  will  approve  it. 
To  propose  a  scheme  of  my  own  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  since  I  have  no 
one  to  sustain  it  on  independent  principles.     What  more  would  you  have  me 
do  under  the  circumstrtnces  than  say  to  my  cabinet:  **Take  the  subject  and 
frame  a  bill  not  viohitory  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  will  approve  it  should 
it  pass  Congress, — unlt'ss  it  outrages  propriety  ?"     Can  it  be  possible  that  yon 
suffer  yourself  to  be  misled  in  your  opinion  of  that  scheme  by  the  assertion  of 
a  truism,  but  one  inapplicable  to  the  cas^,  viz. :  That  this  government  can- 
not acquire  power  by  the  assent  of  the  States?     What  power  is  acquired  by 
the  proposed  plan  ?     The  local  legislature  here  tenders  to  the  local  legislature 
of  the  States  a  scheme  of  banking  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.     Both 
have  full  power  to  create  a  bank  or  banks,  either  in  the  form  of  substantive 
creations,  or  in  a  secondary  form.     Reverse  the  proceeding.     Suppose  Vir- 
ginia to  create  a  bank  of  $80,000,000  with  leave  to  the  directors  to  establish  a 
branch  here  if  Xllongress  shall  consent,  will  you  furnish  me  any  constitutional 
objection  to  the  procedure?     I  go  no  further  into  the  matter  than  to  declare 
that  in  my  opinion  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  which  can  be  justly 
taken  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds.     In  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  bj^ 
John  W.  Eppes,  Wni.  M.  Burwell,  Hugh  Lawson  White,  John  C.  Calhonn, 
Gen.  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Bnren,  the  legislatures  of  Republican  States  over 
and  over  repeated, — but  I  might  have  stopped  with  the  first  name,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  rigid  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

I  am  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  say  more  than  to  add  that  the  old 
nationals  declare  this  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  power  in  Congress  to 
create  a  national  bank  (see  Clay's  report),  while  you  in  Richmond  unite  with 
them  in  condemning.     Remember  always  that  the  power  claimed  by  Mr. 
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-CUy  and  others  is  a  power  to  create  a  corporation  to  operate  per  se  over  the 
UnioD.     This  from  the  first  has  heen  the  contest. 

I  write  jou  in  haste,  and  only  design  to  set  you  to  thinking  for  yourself 

upon  this  subject.    Of  your  support  I  shall  have  cause  to  be  pleased.    At  the 

•distance  that  you  are,  you  can  only  see  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  going  on. 

If  you  do  not  know  me,  who  can  ?  and  if  I  have  not  your  confidence,  then 

farther  effort  to  obtain  it  will  be  vain. 

With  my  best  regards  to  your  family,  accept  assurances  of  my  friendship 
tod  esteem.  John  Tyler. 

The  constitational  diflScalty  turned  mainly  upon  what  was  called 
the  sixteenth  fundamental  rule  in  the  eleventh  section  of  the  two 
bilk  submitted  by  Ewing  and  by  Clay.  On  the  1st  of  July  Mr. 
Rives  moved  to  amend  the  rule  of  the  latter,  which  provided  for 
branches  without  the  assent  of  the  States,  by  substituting  that  of 
the  former,  which  made  the  branches  dependent  on  such  assent. 
In  support  of  this  measure  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Se- 
nate— Choate,  Bates,  Bayard,  and  Prentiss — ^joined  the  State-rights 
seuators  whose  names  have  already  been  given.  The  first  named 
addressed  the  Senate  at  some  length  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hives'  amend- 
ment. "  While  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  doubts  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  to  establish 
branches  in  the  States,  he  said  the  opinions  of  others  who  enter- 
tained different  sentiments  should  be  respected,  and  tliought  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  power  impolitic,  when  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  measure.  He  had  no  doubt — 
indeed,  he  would  say  that  he  knew — if  this  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to,  no  Bank  bill  would  be  passed  into  a  law  during  the 
present  session,  and  the  country  would  be  deprived  of  this  im- 
portant measure  of  relief,  so  much  needed  and  expected." 

Mr.  Clay  thereupon  fiercely  demanded  of  Choate  his  authority 
for  the  statement  that  "  he  knew  we  would  have  no  Bank  this  ses- 
sion unless  the  amendment  was  adopted."     Choate  replied,  that 
sach  was  his  conviction,  founded  upon  reasons  which  he  could  not 
give  without  a  breach  of  privilege  or  violating  a  parliamentary 
role.     Bed-hot  shot  passed  between  the  two  senators  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  foundation  for  Choate's  conviction — Clay  insisting 
peremptorily  upon  a  direct  answer,  and  Choate  demanding  his 
right  to  explain  what  he  did  say  in  his  own  words.     The  interpo- 
sition of  the  Senate  was  finally  required  in  the  interest  of  order. 
On  the  6th  of  July  the  question  was  taken  on  Bives'  amend- 
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ment,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  ten  to  thirty-eight.  Tfa& 
Democrats,  excepting  Walker  and  Williams,  voted  with  Clay  to 
cat  off  a  compromise  between  the  threatening  wings  of  the  Whig^ 
party.  This  result  was  a  disappointment  to  Clay.  His  idea  was- 
throughout  to  satisfy  Wall-street  centralism  by  "offering  and 
pressing  his  and  their  plan  first,  and,  after  throwing  the  defeat 
upon  Tyler's  friends,  then  go  back  to  Ewing's  scheme  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  compromise.^^  The  Democrats,  therefore,  in 
voting  down  Hives'  amendment,  defeated  his  purpose  at  this  stage^ 
and  forced  him  to  the  passage  of  his  bill. 

But  Mr.  Tyler  was  too  sagacious  for  Clay.  Ewing's  scheme 
had  been  only  tolerated  by  him  from  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
really  acceptable  to  the  Whigs.  But  Clay's  report  had  ridiculed 
and  denounced  it,  and  the  Whigs  had  just  rejected  it.  Henry  A. 
Wise  wrote  to  Tucker  four  days  later : 

Washington,  July  11,  1841. 
....  Tyler  is  free  from  it  forever  now.  He  can  never  be  asked  now  again 
either  to  let  a  cabinet  prepare  a  recommendation,  or  take  or  fall  back  upon 
what  they  did  not  recommend,  and  what  was  r^ecttd  by  both  parties.  Clay  is 
fairly  caught.  He  thought  he  would  drive  Tyler  to  a  veto,  get  all  the  credit 
of  passing  through  Congress  a  Bank  charter,  throw  on  Tyler  all  the  odium  of 
veto,  have  an  excuse  for  a  compromise  then,  and  fall  back  on  Ewing's  scheme 
as  again  a  great  pacificator  I  I  say  he  is  caught.  Tyler  will  never  look  at 
Ewing's  scheme  again.  It  was  his  camp  for  a  night  only,  and  now  that  the 
enemy  occupies  every  height  around  it,  he  is  nut  such  a  fool  as  to  occupy  it 
again.  He  desires  nothing  so  much  now  as  for  Clay's  bill  to  come  to  him,  to 
kill  it,  as  he  certainly  will,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  and  he  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  fall  back  on  Ewing's  plan. 

Thus  the  Fiscal  Bank  continued  in  the  Senate  the  subject  of 
stubborn  controversy.  Two  Whig  senators  were  enough  to  put 
Clay  in  a  minority,  and  the  views  of  Rives,  Archer,  Barrow,  Mer- 
rick, and  Preston  afforded  a  strange  commentary  on  Clay's  boast 
that  the  country  was  in  favor  of  a  Bank.  The  wonder  was  the 
other  way,  tliat  State-rights  representatives  from  Georgia — a  State 
which  had  no  National  Republican  ticket  in  either  1828  or  1832 
(see  Appendix,  II,  p.  711),  should  now,  under  the  Whig  name,  be 
led  by  Clay  into  Nationalism,  and  men  like  Mangnm,  of  North 
Carolina, who  voted  against  the  Bank  in  1832,^  and  the  Force  Bill  in 
1833,  should  shout  hosannas  to  Clay  on  the  Bank  question  in  1841. 

'  8ee  Senate  Journal,  18;U-'2.  p.  344,  for  Mangnm^s  vote. 
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[WI8B  TO  TUCKEB.] 

Washington,  July  24,  1841. 
Mt  Dbab  Sir:  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  a  worthless  correspoDdeDt.  I 
htre  seen  Granger  about  the  mails,  and  he  promised  reform.  Three  of  your 
letters  are  before  me  unanswered.  To  begin  with  the  last.  I  saw  Allen  (of 
the  Madisonian)  yesterday,  and  read  to  him  "a  State-rights  man."  He  ad- 
mits it  cheerfully,  and  it  will  appear  on  Tuesday  morning.  Really,  with  the 
ancerest  protestations  against  all  flattery,  I  would  not  have  missed  such  an 
irrow,  or  have  such  an  arrow  miss  for  all  the  spoils  of  the  campaign  it  com- 
mends. It  is  precisely  what  I  burned  to  say,  as  I  felt  it  all  myself,  but  I 
eoald  not  say  or  write  it  half  as  well,  because  I  felt  it  so  smartly,  Allen 
will  keep  it,  and  Ritchie  shall  print  it,  too.  Clay  now  is  puling  again.  He 
finds  he  can't  bully  his  measure  through,  and  he  begins  to  beg  a  little.  He 
will  fail  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  After  the  Whig  caucus  of  the 
two  Houses  had  distributed  the  business  of  the  session  between  the  two 
Houses,  giving  the  Senate  the  Bank  bill,  he  trumped  up  another  device  the 
other  day  by  caucus,  to  bring  up  the  same  measure  in  the  House,  and  pass  it 
through  by  a  large  majority,  to  constrain  both  Senate  and  executive  by  the 
iction  of  the  representative  branch.  All  wont  do.  His  plan  will  either  fail 
in  the  Senate  or  be  vetoed,  and  the  time  for  compromise  is  passed, 

[Thb  President  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  July  28,  1841. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  your  debtor  for  two  letters,  which  I  have  been  wholly 
onable  to  answer,  from  the  extreme  pressure  on  my  time.     It  may  be  said  of 
the  office-seekers  that  **  their  name  is  Legion,"  and  to  throw  them  oflf,  or  even 
diminish  the  force  with  which  they  rush  upon  me,  is  found' to  be  impossible. 
That  I  should  commit  many  blunders  in  my  appointments,  is  in  no  way  to 
he  wondered  at,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  arts  and  subtleties  to  which 
the  eager  pack  continually  resort.     I  wish  I  had  received  your  letter  in  favor 
of  Gen.  Melbourne  sooner ;  it  would  have  protected  mefagainst  the  error  which 
lam  sensible  I  committed  in  removing  him  ;  but  it  was  a  day  too  late,  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  merits  of  the  roan,  I  removed  him.     Every  day  the 
more  convinces  me  how  little  real  patriotism  was  mixed  up  in  the  late  con- 
test.   The  great  mass  is  always  true  to  the  country,  and  governed  by  correct 
notives,  but  the  noisy  demagogue  had  his  eye  for  the  most  part  fixed  on 
•elfish  ends.     Are  we  destined  ever  again  to  see  the  day  when  the  good  of 
the  country  is  to  be  the  great  consideration  with  political  parties  ?     I  fear  not. 
The  condition  of  things  here  is  indicative  of  angry  future  contests,  as  likely  to 
arise  between  those  who  were  but  six  months  ago  apparently  friends.    When 
I  arrived  here,  or  within  a  day  or  two  after,  I  became  fully  apprised  of  the 
aogry  state  of  the  factions  towards  each  other,  and  set  myself  to  work  in 
^pood  earnest  to  reconcile  them.     I  was  surrounded  by  Clay-men,  Webster- 
men,  anti-Masons,  original  Harrisonians,  old  Whigs  and  new  Whigs, — each 
jealous  of  the  others,  and  all  struggling  for  the  offices.     I  declared  my  fixed 
determination  to  listen  to  no  such  distinctions,  but  to  make  but  one  enquiry, 
which  was  as  to  superior  qualifications.     Little  did  I  then  dream  that  1  my- 
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self  was  destined  to  be  at  so  early  a  day  the  object  of  intolerant  assault.  My 
opinions  on  the  Bank  question  were  fully  known.  They  had  been  reviewed 
by  myself,  and  no  cause  was  found  to  change  them;  but  I  nevertheless  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  efforts  at  compromise  would  succeed,  and  I  therefore 
set  myself  to  the  task  of  devising  some  plan  which  would  lead  to  conciliatioa 
and  harmony.  Your  plan  I  would  have  preferred,  but  it  was  too  new  and 
bold  for  those  around  me,  without  great  reflection,  time  for  which  was  not 
allowed.  I  therefore  suggested  the  more  simple  expedient  of  Judge  White's 
suggestion,  and  finding  its  constitutionality  admitted  by  some  of  the  soundest 
statesmen,  having  received  in  1832  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  State-rights 
man  in  the  Senate,  my  own  among  the  number,  I  recommended  it  to  Ewing, 
who  accordingly  framed  his  bill  in  accordance.  With  Clay  I  had  had  the  fullest 
conversation,  and  in  the  strongest  manner  urged  it  upon  his  adoption.  I 
need  say  no  more  than  to  refer  you  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  it. 
Whether  his  scheme  ib  to  pass  the  two  Houses,  a  few  days  will  determine. 
The  newspapers  assert  that  the  veto  will  be  used  ;  but  I  have  not  authorized 
publications  of  that  character.  My  conversations  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  two  Houses  have  been  free  from  concealment,  because  1  felt  that  they 
ought  to  be  so  in  order  to  avoid  a  contingency  which  might  lead  to  a  rup- 
ture; but  that  which  was  devised  for  harmony  is  declared  to  have  arisen  in  a 
spirit  of  executive  dictation,  and  the  war  is  to  be  made  not  only  upon  my 
opinions,  but  my  motives.  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  my  back  is  to  the  wall, 
and  that  while  I  shall  dejilore  the  assaults,  I  shall,  if  practicable,  beat  back 
the  assailants. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  often  tt)  hear  from  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept 
renewed  assurances  of  my  respect  and  esteem.  John  Ttlkr. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  engines  of  party  power,  nnscnipulously 
and  ruthlessly  enij)l()yed,  Clay  finally  found  that  the  task  of  mould- 
ing ticnators  to  his  will  was  no  easy  one.  In  despair  of  securing 
the  passage  of  his  measure,  he  had  at  length  to  descend  to  the  arts 
of  compromise.  lie  had  won  the  reputation  of  the  "great  pacifi- 
cator" in  1S33,  but  his  peacemaking  then,  as  his  peacemaking 
now,  was,  after  all,  only  another  form  of  bullying,  intended  to 
overcome  obstacles  which  main  force  could  not  accomplisli.  In 
each  case  he  had  been  the  man  who  had  sown  the  wind,  and 
his  magnanimity  as  a  peacemaker  was  alone  made  apparent  when 
he  was  brought  to  recognize  tliat  he  did  not  possess  the  power  to 
"guide  the  storm." 

But  as  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  author  of  his  honorable  tariff  compro- 
mise, in  1833,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  Union  was  restored,  so 
now,  when  the  object  was  to  circumvent  the  administration,  the 
questionable  credit  belonged  to  quite  a  different  kind  of  man  from 
Mr.  Tyler. 
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Among  the  Whig  members  of  Congress  was  a  man  named  John 
Minor  Botts.  Like  all  the  prominent  Virginia  Whigs,  Botts  had 
been  an  anti-Bank  man, — indeed,  had  voted  for  the  resolution  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1834,  affirming  its  unconstitutionality.* 
From  that  day  to  this,  Botts  was  never  known  to  have  publicly  re- 
canted his  opinion.  He  had  been  loud  in  the  profession  of  the 
tme  faith,  and  in  1 839  he  had  been  one  of  the  "  impracticable 
Whigs"  who  had  denounced  the  treachery  of  Clay  and  the  Whigs 
in  electing  Mr.  Rives.  Botts,  however,  like  the  rest,  wanted 
office,  and  was  particularly  oflTended  that  Mr.  Tyler  should  not 
hearken  to  his  claims.  Up  to  the  last  moment,  he  forced  himself 
apon  the  President,  pretending,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  most  "  un- 
affected sincerity  "  for  his  welfare  and  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  speedy 
preferment,  and  seeing  the  drift  of  things,  he  joined  the  Bank 
men,  and  went  about  secretly  intriguing  to  eflfect  the  President's 
downfall.  In  moral  character,  Botts  was  a  second  Benton, — a 
mere  varnisher  of  truth, — a  man  who  could  believe  anything  and 
assert  it  as  a  fact. 

Xow,  Botts  saw  Mr.  Clay's  eml)arrassment,  and  he  made  a  vaunt 
of  his  imputed  intimacy  with  the  President  to  obtain  from  him  an 
acquiescence  in  a  compromise.  The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted ; 
and  Botts,  big  with  his  importance,  waited  upon  the  President  at 
the  White  House.  He  represented  to  the  President  his  regret  at 
the  apparent  differences  between  him  and  Congress,  expressed  his 
warm  confidence  in  the  President,  and  declared,  with  much  com- 
pkisance,  that  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  a  device  which  would 
reconcile  every  difference  and  make  all  things  happiness  and  sun- 
shine. Tiie  President  was  too  old  a  statesman  to  be  caught  in 
any  of  the  traps  which  might  be  invented  by  even  the  subtle 
brains  of  as  subtle  a  man  as  the  subtle  Botts.  He  declared  that 
he  would  not  examine  tlie  paper  containing  the  compromise  un- 
less Botts  promised  that,  if  it  met  with  his  disapproval,  he  should 
never  see  it  again.     This  Botts  readily  agreed  to  do.     The  Presi- 


^  See  House  Joamal,  1833-M,  p.  IGO.    The  resolution  was  as  follows :  *'  Resolved 

that  the  Oeneral  ABsembly  cannot  recognize  as  constitutional  the  power  which 

has  been  claimed  by  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  because,  in  their 

opinion,  as  thej  have  heretofore  solemnly  declared,  that  power  is  not  given  to 

Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
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dent  then  read  the  paper,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  most  unfair 
and  tortaouB  proposition.  It  proposed  to  autliorize  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  any  State,  the  Legislature  of  which  did  not, 
by  a  formal  act,  express  their  diasetit  at  their  next  session,  (thus 
taking  the  assent  as  implied  unless  directly  withheld);  and  pro- 
vided that,  even  in  case  of  such  refusal,  Congress  might  authorize 
the  branches  wherever  the  public  interest  might  seem  to  demand 
them. 

Of  course  the  President  spurned  the  paper  from  him,  and  pro- 
nounced the  compromise  "a  contemptible  subterfuge,  behind  which 
he  would  not  skulk."  * 

Waters  never  rise  higher  tlian  their  source ;  and  Botts,  arguing 
from  his  own  depraved  feeling,  no  doubt  thought  that  he  was 
doing  the  President  a  good  turn  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  with- 
drawing from  his  position.  He  went  off,  taking  the  amendment 
with  him,  but  instead  of  destroying  it,  as  he  promised,  handed  it 

*  Botts,  in  his  dirty  attack  on  Mr.  Tyler,  admits  bis  authorship  of  the  amend- 
meut  (Niles,  ixiy.,  p.  216.)  Nevertheless  Clay,  in  his  speech  on  the  aame,  de- 
clared that,  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  the  Whig  senators  had 
done  so  only  to  remoye  their  o«ni  variances;  that  they  had  accordingly  ''con- 
ferred and  consnlted  together,  and  interchanged  opinions  and  views,"  bat  '*had 
not  looked  beyond  the  Senate,"  and  that  **  he  did  not  know,  had  not  wished  to 
know,  had  not  sought  to  know,  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  proposition*'  of  Botts.  {Gong,  GM>e,  First 
Session,  27th  Oong.,  Append.,  802.) 

The  history  of  the  Botts  amendment,  as  given  in  the  Madiaonian,  and  dted  in 
John  Tyler,  Jr.'s,  address,  and  endorsed  by  his  father  in  his  own  statement,  is  aa 

follows : 

*'  During  the  pendency  in  the  Senate  of  Mr.  GIay*s  bank  bill,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Messrs.  Merrick,  Preston,  Rives  and  Archer  would  not  sustain  it  without  the 
insertion  of  such  a  modification  as  would  reconcile  it  to  the  constitutional  scrapie^ 
of  tlie  President,  and  with  their  opposition  it  stood  in  a  minority.  At  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  called  npon  the  President  with  a  p  ipar, 
purporting  to  be  such  an  amendment,  which  he  said  had  been  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, and  thought  would  remove  all  difficulties  upon  the  subject  of  a  bank.  After 
exacting  from  Mr.  Botts  the  positive  assurance  that,  if  the  amendment  did  not 
meet  his  approbation,  it  ihould  be  destroyed  and  never  more  Iieard  of,  the  Presi- 
dent took  it,  examined  it,  and  instantaneously  rejected  it,  with  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  he  would  inevitably  veto  any  bill  containing  such  a  daose* 
Whereupon  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  reiterated  his  promise  to  destroy  it,  and  re- 
tired. The  President  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  a  few  days  afterwardi, 
when  the  Whig  press  was  filled  with  laudations  of  Mr.  Botts  for  having  fallen 
npon  this  very  expedient,  and  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  offered  it  in  the  Seoat* 
chamber,  substantially  if  not  literally,  as  an  amendment  to  his  bill." 
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to  Claj,  who,  on  the  27th  of  July,  with  great  apparent  magna- 
nimitj,  introduced  it  in  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the  16th 
fandamental  rule  of  his  bill.  "  It  was  well  known,"  he  said,  '^  that 
the  bill  as  it  at  present  stands  cannot  pass  this  body,  but  will  be 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-five,  if  all  the 
members  be  present."  Therefore,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  Whig  party,  he  and  his  friends  had  determined  to  sacrifice 
their  own  feelings  and  preferences,  and  give  Mr.  Rives  and  his 
friends  all  they  wanted.  In  the  same  breath,  however,  it  wa& 
affirmed  that  the  power  claimed  by  his  side  could  never  be  entirely 
renounced  or  surrendered. 

Mr.  Rives  replied,  with  great  warmth,  saying  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay  paltered  with  them  in  a  double  sense ;  while 
Mr.  Calhoun  very  aptly  declared  that  the  amendment  was  na 
compromise  at  all,  but  a  thing  of  concession  only.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  compromise  on  a  constitutional  question,  for  between  an 
assent  and  dissent  there  was  no  possible  middle  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  Whig  senators  very  greedily  seized  upon  the 
8op;  and  Merrick,  Preston,^  and  Sarrow  took  advantage  of  the 
lame  apology  to  go  along  with  the  majority — a  step  to  which  they 
were  induced  by  the  representations  of  Botts  that  the  amendment 
had  actually  received  the  approbation  of  the  President. 

What  Whig  testimony  was  worth  was  seen  in  the  extravagant 
laudations  showered  upon  Clay  by  the  Whig  press  as  soon  a& 
his  ridiculous  amendment  was  offered.  The  editorial  of  tlie 
Bichmond  Whiff  lies  before  me.  Henry  Clay  is  characterized  in 
it  as  the  "savior  of  the  nation."  "Where  or  how  can  the  people 
cancel  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  that  wonderful 
man?"  (!) 

But  even  now  the  vote  on  the  bill  offered  a  striking  commentary 
on  Clay's  claim  that  the  nation  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a 
Bank.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  minority-majority  of 
twenty-five  to  twenty-four.     Two  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were 


'  Three  dajs  before  Clay  offered  the  Botts  SQbstitate,  Wise  wrote  to  Tucker  oon- 
etning  Preston  as  follows  : 

"Washington,  July  2t,  1841. 
"I  flaw  Preston  yesterday,  and  he  regrets  his  remissness  in  writing  to  you,  and 
promises  to  redeem  the  past     His  position  is  equivocal,  and  he  is  not  heartily 
eoonted  on  by  oa.*' 
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not  represented  in  Congress  at  all,  and  the  votes  of  two  senators 
who  were  present  in  the  city  were  withheld  because  of  disgust  at 
the  sliameless  subterfuge  without  which  the  votes  of  Merrick, 
Preston,  and  Barrow  could  not  be  secured  for  the  bill.^  The  bill 
eventually  passed  the  Senate,  thus  amended,  by  twenty-six  to 
twenty-three. 

In  the  House  (to  whicli  the  bill  now  went)  Gilmer  had  the  day 
before  come  to  a  full  understanding  with  his  "Wliig  friends." 
He  had  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
had  thought  he  understood  their  principles ;  but  he  said  that  he 
had  been  acting  under  some  delusion,  and  now  that  they  were  all 
here  together  he  wanted  to  tell  them  that  they  need  not  expect 
his  co-operation  if  their  object  was  a  national  bank  or  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  compromise  act : 

He  would  tell  gentlemen  what  the  people  did  decide  (in  the  canvass  of  1840). 
They  decided  that  there  had  been  a  wasteful  administration  of  the  people's 
money,  and  that  there  should  be  economy,  not  niggardly,  but  liberal  economy 
in  the  public  expenditures.  They  decided  that  there  should  be  a  responsi- 
bility uf  public  ofliccrs  to  the  lawb  and  to  the  Cunbtitution.  They  decided 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  and  a  restriction  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
government  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  constituted.  They  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  proscription/or  opinion's  sake;  and,  sir,  if  there  was  one  prin- 
ciple more  strongly  avowed  than  another  during  the  last  presidential  contest, 
which  echoed  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  pther,  it  was  that  there 
should  be  no  proscription  for  opinion's  sake.  And  yet,  said  Mr.  G.,  when 
wo  are  assembled  in  grand  council  for  the  first  time,  what  do  we  hear?  Why, 
sir,  we  are  to  be  proscribed  for  opinion's  sake;  for  the  sake  of  opinions  which 
we  always  honestly,  it  may  be  ignorantly,  entertained.  I  hope,  said  Mr.  G., 
that  wo  shall  not  exhibit  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  Whig  party  proscrib- 
ing a  Whig  president  for  opinion's  sake.  It  would  indeed  present  a  ludicrous 
spectacle  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  kept  the  faith  he  always  professed;  and  if  now  you  are  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  him  because  he,  with  thos»e  who  think  with  him,  has  certain  ab- 
stractions, and  would  not,  after  he  got  into  power,  turn  Turk  or  Mahommedan, 
the  sin  will  be  yours.  Let  us,  said  Mr.  G.,  say  a  word  about  abstractions. 
They  are  certain  great  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men,  morally 
and  politically.  Mr.  G.  here  gave  a  view  of  his  political  faith,  and  contrasted 
it  with  that  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  strong  government,  and  who  would 
accomplish  the  objects  they  have  in  view  by  construction,  if  they  can  do  it  by 
no  other  means.  But  these  opinions,  said  Mr.  G.,  may  be  regarded  as  ab- 
stractions.    He  feared  that  the  Constitution  itself  might  be  regarded  as  an 


Wise's  speech,  Conffr.  Globe,  1841,  Append.,  p.  414. 
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ftbetractioD.  The  ten  commandments — the  New  Testament  on  which  the 
hopes  of  man  here  and  hereafter  are  founded, — are  a  set  of  abstractions.  The 
old  adage  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy/'  is  regarded  by  the  highwayman  as 
a  miserable  abstraction.  There  were  many  sorts  of  abstractions.  There  was 
one  abstraction  which  guards  the  people's  money  in  their  treasury,  and 
another  abstraction  which  would  abstract  it  from  them  without  their  consent. 
He  was  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other.  He  was  amused  yesterday  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Halstead),  in  speaking  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  say  that  if  that  ad- 
ministration had  been  suffered  to  go  on,  we  should  have  seen  less  of  this,  less 
of  that,  and  less  of  the  other,  than  we  have  seen.  The  gentleman  termed  the 
party  who  supported  that  administration  as  the  Whig  party.  Now  he,  Mr. 
G.,  was  always  of  opinion  that  the  Whig  party  took  its  date  from  the  year 
18S3.     If  it  dated  from  1828,  the  gentleman  should  remember  that — 

**Iii  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

If,  indeed,  the  Whig  party  was  of  so  early  a  date,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  it.  lie  is  entitled  to  lead  here,  and 
wherever  it  is  avowed  the  party  of  1828  was  the  Whig  party.  But  let  the 
gentleman  remember  that  the  excesses  of  the  two  last  presidents  had  induced 
many  of  their  friends  to  secede  from  them,  and  that  the  seceders  from  the 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ranks  form  the  majority  of  the  W^hig  party.  We 
formed  a  union,  said  Mr.  G..  with  the  opposition  party  of  that  day,  and 
though  we  differed  with  them  about  abstractions  as  we  do  now,  he  asked 
centlemen,  if  our  differences  of  opinion  were  thrown  up  to  us  when  they  were 
beating  up  for  recruits?  If  the  administration  of  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Adams)  was  the  commencement  of  the  Whig  party, 
how  was  it  at  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  proclamation  ?  Who  were  the 
Whigs  then?  He  heard  that  the  venerable  gentleman  was  ready  to  buckle  on 
his  armor  in  support  of  the  proclamation  ?  What  did  gentlemen  want?  Did 
they  want  to  form  a  new  party?  If  so  he  was  content,  but  they  must  not 
ask  him  to  join  them.  He  wanted  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  who  it 
was  who  wanted  to  form  a  new  party.  Are  the  doctrines  of  1828  and  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  prevail  ? 

Will  you,  said  he,  take  the  principles  avowed  here  by  him,  that  by  virtue 

of  the  treaty-making  power  every  slave  on  this  continent  may  be  set  free  ?    It 

tppeired  that  no  man  was  now  considered  as  sound  in  his  political  faith  who 

would  not  vote  for  a  Hank  of  the  United  States,  for  a  distribution  bill  when 

the  Treasury  was  empty,  or  a  bankrupt   law,  when   the  government  itself 

might  be  the  first  to  take  the  benefit  of  it.     Mr.  G.  said  that  a  new  party  had 

been  formed,  and  he  was  crmtent.     He  would  form  no  new  party,  but  would 

rest  himself  on  these  abstractions;  he  should  endeavor  for  one  to  carry  out 

the  principles  which  had  been  professed  by  the  Whig  party  during  the  late 

presidental  contest;  these  were  practical  enduring  reform  ;  and  when  he  was 

told  that  because  he  would  not  change  his  opinions  he  would  die  of  abstrac- 

tioDs,  he  would   answer  that  he  would  settle  that  matter  with  his  constit- 

aents.     He  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  people  had  approved  in  the 
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election  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  what  they  condemned  in  the  defeat  of  the- 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  lesson  imparted  by  Gilmer  was  repeated  by  Wise,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  with  scathing  power.  He  reminded  the  House 
tliat  in  1837  he  had  offered  a  resolution,  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate  at  that  time,  affirming  the  expediency 
of  a  national  bank,  '^  whenever  tliere  was  a  clear  manifestation  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  measure";  that  at  the  last  ses- 
sion under  Yan  Suren  he  had  spoken  for  three  days  against  this 
"  called — tliis  dog-day  session,"  and  had  inveighed  especially  against 
the  premature  agitation  of  the  national  bank  question.  He-  was 
opposed  to  a  national  bank :  first,  because  it  was  not  an  issue  in 
the  canvass  of  1840;  and  secondly,  because  since  that  time  the 
people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  express  their  minds  upon  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  people  have  already  decided  this ;  that  it  was  set- 
tled by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  last  elections.  I  do  not  think  so. 
....  It  [the  election]  rather  embraced,  I  should  say,  fundamental  questions* 
of  administrative  policy.  Everywhere,  when  I  addressed  the  people,  I  urged 
upon  them  that  banks,  tariffs,  public  lands,  and  all  mere  issues  of  policy  or 
construction,  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the  great  social  and  moral  prin- 
ciples involved  in  that  struggle  for  reform.  They  were  told  everywhere  that 
common  hone$tyy  economy,  public  virtue,  and  official  integrity  and  purity  were 
above  all  banks  or  other  questions  of  that  sort.  And  if  called  to  say  what- 
was  decided,  my  answer  would  be :  "  The  people  felt  and  were  convinced  that 
they  were  misgoverned  and  their  power  abused  ;  that  defalcations  bad  become' 
too  common,  corruption  too  much  the  order  of  the  day;  that  economy  and 
honesty  were  wanting,  and  that  the  leading  measure  of  the  then  administratioD 
(the  sub-treasury)  was  dangerous  and  despotic,  and  should  be  repealed ;  that- 
they  determined  upon  a  change  of  servants,  and  to  allow  another  set  of  meik 
to  try  to  reform  abuses  and  right  the  ship  of  State — to  try  in  their  own  waf 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts." 

This  was  what  was  decided.  And  upon  the  party  which  the  people  brought- 
into  power  I  have  a  commentary  to  make.  Its  motto  was  ** Tippecanoe  fl*^ 
2'yler  too.*'  A  friend  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  this  motto  prof* 
"there  is  truth  in  poetry."  It  is  the  text  to  preach  from.  It  describes  th» 
rationale  of  success  in  the  election.  It  gives  the  stipulation  of  the  bond  of 
union  among  the  Whigs.  It  indicates  what  were  their  dififerences  and  com- 
promises ;  and  lastly,  what  should  be  their  course  if  they  would  be  wise,  and 
remain  strong  in  place  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Let  us  discuss  the  terras  of  this  text.  "  Tippecanoe."  This  term  was  the 
sign  and  representative  of  one  class  of  politicians.  It  is  true  that  it  stood  for 
the  name  of  General  Harrison.     He  originally  had  been  a  Jefifersonian  Repub- 
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lican,  and  certainly  in  1822  had  expressly  denied  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  afterwards  he  became  united  with  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  Federal  or  latitudinarian  party  in  1828 ;  and  he  was  the 
very  first  of  that  party,  next  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  General  Jackson 
turned  out  of  office  by  recalling  him  from  a  foreign  mission.  He  thus  became 
identified  with  the  discarded  coalition  of  that  date.  He  never,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  avowed  any  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Btuk.  True,  he  did  say  that  he  would  sign  a  charter  whenever,  or  if  it  was 
mtde  apparent,  it  was  necessary  and  proper.  So  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  said 
before  him.  But  neither  ever  said,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  he  did  think  it 
necessary  and  proper,  and  that  he  would  accordingly  give  it  his  sanction. 
But  still,  however  doubtful  or  clear  may  have  been  his  opinions,  known  or 
unknown,  on  this  point,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  in  him  were  fixed  the 
hopes  of  those  in  the  Whig  party  who  had  been  known  as  the  National  Be- 
publicans  of  1828.  ** Tippecanoe,''  then,  was  not  only  another  name  for 
General  Harrison,  but  it  was  the  ** sign**  and  watchword  in  this  motto  of 
that  portion  of  the  Whigs  who  had  been  but  shortly  before  known  as  the 
Kationais. 

The  Nationals^  in  1883,  had  dropped  their  name.  Another  would  **  smell 
Si  sweet.*'  This  they  did  because  nullification,  1831-82,  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  in  1888,  had  driven  off  from  the  Jackson  party  a  large  portion 
of  Republicans,  with  whom  they  wished  to  unite.  The  Jackson  party  had 
appropriated  the  name  of  Democrat;  the  retreating  Republicans  of  1888 
would  not  endure  the  name  of  Nationals ;  the  Nationals  were  glad  enough  to 
drop  a  name  which  had  lost  its  odor,  and  the  opposition,  composed  then  of 
the  two  latter  parties,  united  in  a  common  cause  upon  the  name  Whig. 

This  union  was  not  at  first  complete.  Ther«  was  from  the  beginning  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  distrust.  They  could  no  more  mix  than  *'oil  and  vinegar." 
They  fought  in  1836  in  different  squads,  the  Republican  Whigs  under  the 
banner  of  that  nomen  venerabile — that  American  Cato,  and  civilian  and  states- 
man, Hugh  L.  White;  the  National  Whigs  under  the  illustrious  soldier,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  and  they  were  defeated.  Defeat  taught  them  that,  to 
be  strong,  they  must  be  undivided.  And  a  new  accession  of  strength  coming 
io  daily  as  auxiliaries,  under  the  name  of  Conservatives,  a  party  driven  out 
bvthose  whom  they  called  the  Loco-foco  Destructives  in  the  Van  Buren  party, 
coming  out  from  among  them,  as  the  old  song  of  Jawbone  has  it — 

•'  One  by  ouo,  and  two  l>y  two"— 

new  hopes  were  revived,  and  a  strong  union  was  formed.    It  became  ray  luck 

lo  describe  that  union.     *'  A  union  of  the  Whigs  for  the  sake  of  the  Union," 

I  sentiment  by  which  1  will  stand,  in  the  two  senses  I  uttered  it  at  first.    "A 

anion  fur  the  sake  of  the  Union."     Not  a  union   for  party,  for  proscription, 

fcr  power;  but  a  union  holy  and  sacred, ybr  the  good  of  the  country.     Not  a 

uiiion  for  the  sake  of  one  man,  in  or  out  of  the  presidency,  or  his  followers, 

\ational8  or  Republicans  or  Conservative  Whigs,  but  a  union  for  the  sake  of 

ali  three;  and  more,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  embracing  even  Locos  and 

Destructives!     This  was  the  patriotic  sense  and  primary  sense  of  that  senti- 
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ment.     And  I  have  not  departed  from  it  in  that  senie  and  in  no  sense ;  for 
the  second  sense  was  not  seen,  and  was  a  party  sense.     I  meant  for  the  sake 
of  the  union  of  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  of  the  coud* 
try,  in  a  secondary  sense.     That  is,  that  Whi^s  should  really  compromiie 
their  old  feelings  and  sentiments,  and  not  prescribe  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
remaining  united.     I  meant  that  they  should  strive  together  to  yield  upon  a 
common  altar  some  portion  of  past  difTerencci*,  in  order  that  they  might  de* 
rive  strength  and  perpetuity  uf  party  from  the  bond  of  union.    And  this  they 
each  and  all  impliedly  pledged  themselves  to  do  in  the  motto, 

"  Tli)i)erano«f  and  Tylor  too." 

"Tylkb  too," — These  words  were  each  significant  The  word  "Tippe* 
canoe  "  preceded  them  because  the  Nationals  were  the  more  numerous  portion 
of  the  Whigs.  By  numbers  they  were  entitled  to  have  their  name  to  precede, 
their  man  to  preside.  But  without  "the  Republican  portion  of  the  Whig 
party  "  they  could  not  conquer,  and  therefore  they  were  compelled  to  add  to 
*'  Tippecanoe  "  the  '*  Tyler  too."  In  hoc  vince.  With  this  union — this  com- 
bination— the  various  classes  of  Whigs  did  conquer.  N(»vember  came;  the 
election  decided  their  victory.  The  ides  of  March  came,  and  "  Tippecanoe" 
and  "Tyler  too"  were  inKtalled. 

And  not  only  was  "Tippecanoe"  installed,  but  "Tyler  too."    Not  only 
was  "  Tippecanoe  "  voted  for,  but  *•  Tyler  too."     Not  only  were  the  principles 
of  "Tippecanoe"  to  be  respected  and  observed,  but  those  of  "Tyler  too." 
And  what  were  the  princii>leH  of  "  Tyler  too"  ?    They  were  not. left  in  doobt. 
They  were  Republican.     They  were  the  principles  of  "State-rights"  and 
"  strict  construction;  "  they  were  opposed  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  everything  federal  and  latitn- 
dinarian.     The  stipulation,  then,  was  not  to  deride  and  scoff  at  these  princi- 
ples, but  to  respect  and  cherish,  and  not  destroy  them ;  and  the  main  sttpa- 
lation  was  not  to  press  upon  their  advocates  ultra  issues  of  any  kind,  and  Aen 
proscribe  them  for  not  deserting  or  for  defonding  their  jtrinciples.     This  was 
the  compromise,  and  the  course  was  clear  to  be  pursued      To  take  time  for 
conciliation  and  for  the  maturity  of  measures,  and  not  to  hurry  into  a  system 
to  revolutionize  the  policy  of  the  government  too  suddenly.     The  Republican 
Whigs  were  themselves  divided  into  two  classf^s  on  this  subject:  those  who 
believed  in  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank  charter,  and  those  who  did  not.   Of 
the  former  I  was  one;  but  though  I  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject  myself,  I 
was  never  one  of  those  who  did  not  respect  the  scruples  of  others;  and  under 
the  bonds  of  the  Whig  union,  I  for  one  feel  bound  and  pledged  to  respect  the 
scruples  of  the  other — of  "  Tyler  too." 

"  Tylke  too  "  was  the  sign  and  representative  of  the  "  Republican  portion 
of  the  Whig  party."  ''Tippecanoe''  is  dead.  "  Tyler  too'*  yet  liveth,  end 
the  "Republican  portion  of  the  Whig  party"  has  it  in  its  own  power  to 
compel  respect,  if  not  toleration.  Of  "  the  Republican  portion  of  the  Whig 
party,"  and  yet  for  the  constitutionality  of  a  United  States  Bank,  I  may 
well  claim  to  be  one  of  the  fair  arbiters  of  this  vexed  question.  What  do  I 
say  then  ?  Do  not  press  upon  the**  Tylers  too"  these  ultra  issues.  If  the 
Bank  question  is  lost  now,  it  will  be  for  twenty  years  to  come.     This  I 
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tepeftt,  as  I  said  it  in  January,  1841.  Violate  your  pledges  of  1840  to  your 
oompatriots  in  the  struggle  of  that  year,  and  you  may  lose  this  great  and 
fitsl  question  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  may  be  left  as  prostrate,  supine, 
powerless  and  pitiless  as  you  were  in  1828.  I  beseech  you  not  to  adopt  such 
doctrines  tLud  motives  of  conduct  as  are  assigned  in  the  national  organ  of  the 
third  instant. 

Bat  what  security  have  we  for  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  public  councils?  Everything  human,  like  everything 
dse  in  nature,  is  subject  to  change.  Beneath  the  influence  of  time  and  the 
elements,  the  most  stately  edifice  crumbles  into  dust.  The  loftiest  oak  of  the 
forest,  when  the  tempest  rises  in  its  fury,  is  compelled  to  bow  his  stately 
head,  and  in  spite  of  his  **  hundred  arms  so  strong,"  to  yield  his  leafy  honors 
to  the  plain.  Are  we  not  subject  also  to  moral  tempests,  as  well  as  atmos- 
pherical? Have  we  not  in  our' day  experienced  them?  Have  we  not  seen 
our  brightest  hopes  blasted  by  them  ?  Ought  any  great  and  good  and  valu- 
ible  measure,  that  is  now  within  our  power,  to  be  subjected  to  the  hazard  of 
■  a  recurrence  of  such  political  revolutions  as  we  have  ourselves  heretofore 
witnessed?  Is  it  wise,  is  it  politic,  is  it  safe  to  put  off  to  a  future  day  a 
measure  of  such  vast  importance,  and  fraught  with  so  much  promise  as  that 
whole  adoption  we  are  urging,  when  we  can  now  accomplish  it.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  Not  "  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines?"  Xo.  That  is 
a  wise  and  prudent  maxim  of  the  husbandman.  But  I  hope  it  means  not  to 
natckf  whilst  you  have  the  power  to  do  so,  measures  which  the  people  may 
not  approve. '  I  oppose  this  heresy  by  the  counter  advice,  to  move  cautiously 
and  wait  for  the  movements  of  the  people.  Snatch  nothing  from  them,  but 
abide  their  gracious  pleasure  to  give. 

The  people  have  not  yet  decided  this  question  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  Bank,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  tons. 
lavs  that  they  have  expressly  decided  against  its  charter.  But,  say  gentle- 
men, a  president,  believing  both  that  a  Bank  is  unconstitutional,  and  that 
the  people  too  have  decided  against  it,  may  waive  the  constitutional  question, 
take  that  as  no  guestion,  and  upon  the  principle  of  **  stare  decisis"  following 
the  illustrious  example  of  Mr.  Madison,  sign  a  charter  or  bill  authorizing  the 
charter  of  a  national  bank.  Certainly  a  president  may  do  this ;  but  is  he 
justifiable  upon  the  principle  assumed  ? 

1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Madison  was  not  justifiable,  because  my 
opinion  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  he  had  in  fact  changed  his  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  and  constitutionality  of  a  United  States 
Bank.  I  will  not  stop  to  show  this  from  his  writings;  but  I  do  undertake 
to  say  that  he  was  justifiable  upon  no  other  ground  than  this. 

In  other  words,  if  he  had  not  in  fact  changed  his  opinion  on  the  point  of 
constitutionality,  no  principle  of  ''stare  decisis'*  could  justify  him  in  sanc- 
tioning what  he  still  thought  an  unconstitutional  law.  I  speak  now  in  re- 
ference to  bis  sanction,  with  his  opinion  still  unchanged,  still  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law. 

I  say  that  no  president,  believing  any  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  justi- 
fiable in  conscience  in  sanctioning  that  law.    The  principle  of  "  stare  decisis  " 
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cannot  justify  him.  That  principle  cannot  justify  him,  because  it  applies 
only,  and  can  only  apply,  to  the  execution  of  laws  by  precedent,  and  not 
to  the  passage  of  laws. 

On  the  same  day  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  If  the 
tergiversation  of  the  State-rights  members  in  the  Senate  was  calcn* 
lated  to  excite  surprise,  nothing  but  disgust  could  be  entertained  at 
the  facility  with  which,  on  this  test  case,  those  in  the  House  who 
were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  State-rights  only  a  few  months 
before,  put  off  their  opinions  as  they  would  a  holiday  coat.  Nisbet, 
of  Georgia,  who  in  1839-'40  had  declared  his  unalterable  opposition 
to  a  Bank,  and  in  1840-'41  had  pronounced  himself  a  ^^strict-oon- 
structionist, — a  very  strict  constructionist, — a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees," — voted  for  the  bill.  So  voted  also  Thomas  Butler  King, 
of  the  same  State,  who,  on  the  6th,  '^  gave  an  ingenuous  account  of 
the  change  of  his  opinion  from  an  undoubting  conviction  that  a 
Bank  was  not  essential  to  the  regulation  of  the  currency  to  a  de- 
cision still  more  clear  that  it  was."  Habersham,  Alford  and 
AVarron,  the  remaining  Whig  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation, 
whose  record  against  the  Bank  we  have  noticed  in  anoth^  place,' 
followed  the  suit  of  Nisbet  and  King.  What  could  be  expected 
of  the  rest?  Under  these  circumstances  the  Fiscal  Bank  received 
one  Imndred  and  twenty-eight  votes  as  against  ninety-seven,  and 
went  to  the  President. 

What  sort  of  a  reception  the  bill  would  receive  at  Mr.  Tylert 
hands  no  man  of  any  sense  could  doubt, — ^always  excepting  the 
politician,  who  never  knows  anything  he  does  not  want  to  know. 
It  is  true  that  the  Whig  papers  just  at  this  time  made  a  rather 
weak  attempt  at  an  extra  flourish  of  trumpets  by  way  of  congratu' 
lating  the  country  on  the  auspicious  result ;  but  then  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  made  a  far  more  confident  display  of  their  convic- 
tions to  the  contrary.     Indeed,  for  weeks  the  coliunns  of  the  WMg 
and  Intellf'ffence?*  had  admitted  the  certainty  of  a  veto.     Both 
admitted  that  the  President  was  deeply  committe;!  :vgainst  a  Bank, 
and  it  was  only  by  pointing  to  Madison's  tergiversation  in  1816, 
and  the  conduct  of  certain  pronounced  anti-Bank  men  since  that 
day^  tliat  they  could  talk  at  all  in  words  of  encouragement  to  their 
readers ;   and  both  papers  liad  strongly  deprecatc<l  the  introduction 
4>i  Mr.  Clay's  bill  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ewing's. 

»  See  Vol  i.,  p.  614. 
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The  severest  condemnation  of  the  bill  came  from  the  very 
enemies  of  the  President.     The  Honse  also  had  a  Fiscal  Bank  bill 
of  its  own  under  consideration ;  and  when  in  the  Currency  Com- 
mittee, on  the  19th  July,  Botts  had  offered  his  compromise  section 
abont  the  establishment  of  branches,  it  was  ^'  scouted  "  by  the  com- 
mittee and  ^^refused  viva  voceJ'^  ^    And  so  sickening  was  the  dose 
that,  when  the  Senate  bill  was  voted  on,  Adams  and  Tom  Marshall 
cast  their  votes  against  it,  after  having  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  so-called  compromise.     But  what  language  could  be 
stronger  to  condemn  the  rash  and  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Clay 
to  ruin  his  own  party  than  that  employed  in  Thomas  Ewing's  own 
letter  of  resignation,  whose  bill  Clay  had  superseded,  and  who, 
dioagh  "knowing  the  extent  to  which  the  President  was  com- 
mitted on  the  Bank  question,"  actually  acted  as  the  amanuensis  of 
Botts  and  Clay  in  tlie  matter  of  the  compromise  amendment?' 
Ewing  wrote  as  follows : 

It  is  bat  just  to  you  to  say  that  the  bill  which  first  passed  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  which  was  returned  with  your  objections,  on  the  16th  of 
Angnst,  did  never  in  its  progress,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  receive  at  any 
time  either  your  express  or  implied  assent.  So  far  as  that  bill  was  known  to 
me,  or  as  I  was  consulted  upon  it,  I  endeavored  to  bring  its  provisions  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  an  accordance  with  what  I  understood  to  be  your  views, 
and  rather  hoped  than  expected  your  approval.  I  knew  the  extent  to  which 
you  were  committed  on  the  question.  I  knew  the  pertinacity  with  which  you 
adhered  to  your  expressed  opinions,  and  I  dreaded  from  the  first  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  when  the  project  of  compromise  which  I  presented 
at  an  early  day  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

To  this  may  be  added  so  much  of  the  statement  of  President 

1  Adams*  Memoirs,  x.,  pp.  509,  510.  Botts,  nevertheless,  had  the  assurance  to 
flij in  regard  to  this  amendment  and  the  President's  veto  message  upon  it:  "The 
very  measure  of  compromise,  adopted  against  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  every 
Whig  in  Congress,  to  please  his  (the  President's)  particular  friends,  who  were 
generously  inclined  to  interpose,  and  who  incurred  the  hazard  of  sacrificing 
themselves  to  save  him  from  the  alternative  of  a  veto  he  generously  tarns  to  his 
own  advantage,  lashes  them  across  the  face  with  the  instruments  they  had  thus 
famished  him,  and  then  attempts  to  turn  the  whole  party  of  friends  who  placed 
him  in  power  into  ridicule."    {BoUs'  Letter  to  the  Public,  August  21,  1841.) 

'On  the  14th  of  August,  Adams  wrote  in  his  '^ Diary":  **Mr.  Gales  told  me 
much  about  the  abortive  negotiations  with  the  President  to  prevail  on  him  to  sign, 
or  at  least  not  to  veto,  the  Bank  biU.  He  says  that  the  compromise  clause,  intro- 
daoed  at  the  last  gasp  in  the  Senate  bill,  ^as  in  the  handwriting  of  Secretary 
Ewing.*'  CMenunrt,  x.,  pp.  631-2.) 
VOL  II. — 5. 
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Tjler  himselfy  as  relates  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  and  as  pnblished  in 
the  Madisoniarij  April  23  and  25,  1845.     It  was  drawn  np  by 
him  at  the  time  of  the  tariff  bills  in  1842,  when  the  unconstita- 
tional  proceeding  was  taken  of  referring  his  veto  message  to  a 
committee  of  the  House,  who,  in  their  report,  animadverted  very 
bitterly  and  abnsivolj  upon  his  conrse  as  president.      After-re- 
flection indaced  the  President  to  postpone  the  pablication  to  a 
time  when  no  imputation  could  be  brought  against  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  in  1844.     There  was  something — as  Mr. 
Tyler  himself  said — due  to  himself,  and  much  more  to  the  govern- 
ment over  which  he  presided,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the 
lists  of  personal  controversy. 

[The  President's  Statbmbvt.] 

I  have  remained  silent  amidst  the  war  of  obloquy  which  has  been  waged 
against  me  for  the  last  twelve  months.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unbecoming 
the  individual  who,  by  the  regular  forms  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  in- 
ducted into  the  presidential  office,  to  enter  into  a  personal  controversy  with 
retiring  cabinet  officers  or  others,  who  thought  proper  to  indulge  in  vitu- 
peration and  abuse,  either  from  mistaken  or  corrupt  motives.  There  wu 
something  due  to  the  executive  office  itself;  there  was  much  more  due  to  the 
country,  which  forbade  the  President  from  entering  into  a  mere  newspaper 
controversy,  which,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  could  not  fail  to  diminish 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  United  States  and  their  political  institations, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  foreign  governments.  But  these  considerations  no 
longer  exist.  The  House  of  Representatives,  through  its  appointed  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  hands  of  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  now  a 
member  of  that  House,  has  seen  cause  to  make  a  message  sent  into  the  House, 
and  confined  to  a  plain  and  unpretending  statement  of  my  reasons  for  disap- 
proving of  a  certain  bill,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  express  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  and  when  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  House  designed  by 
such  reference  a  deliberate  examination  merely  into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  executive  for  not  approving  that  bill,  preparatory  to 
its  final  vote  upon  it,  and  for  its  own  enlightenment,  the  occasion  of  seriom 
accusation,  involving  my  motives  of  action,  and  arraigning  me  as  a  culprit  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  How  far  this  procedure,  unknown  as  it  is  to  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  country,  can  find  its  justification  in  the  Constitu* 
tion,  I  will  not  undertake  the  task  of  deciding.  That  Constitution  has  en- 
trusted to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  powers  to  originate  an  impeach- 
ment against  the  President.  Such  imp'jachment  is  required  to  be  tried  before 
the  most  august  tribunal  known  to  our  institutions.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  converted  into  a  hall  of  justice,  and  the  chief-justice  of  the 
United  States,  clothed  in  his  robes  of  office,  is  directod  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations. In  the  presence  of  such  a  court  the  voice  of  faction  is  silent, 
and  its  judgment  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  pronounced  under  the  most  solemn 
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•uKtioni  ar  rettgion,  of  honor,  and  of  kw.  To  »uch  «  tribunal  doea  the 
Oooctitutiun  autboriee  the  Hoase  of  ReprcBeotatives  to  citrr]'  ap  its  accuu- 
twoi  against  nich  of  the  public  functionariei  as  it  fflajr  eiteem  guiltj  of  high 
mnca  and  misdemeanors,  nod  there  may  the  accnied  he  confronted  with  hit 
aceojieri,  aad  »iimmuii  witneisea  id  his  behalf.  If  *uch  a  proceeding  lind 
bten  adopted  towards  me,  however  unjust  1  might  have  regarded  it,  I  ihould 
noerlbcU'SB  have  had  aa  opportunity  there  to  have  vindicated  my  nuitives, 
ind  reacupd  my  chnrncter  frum  the  imputations  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it ; 
ji;,d  nntit  that  moment  of  trial  had  arrived,  I  should  have  bowed  in  profound 
it1;Dc«  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  But  a  course  altogether  different  ba»  been 
ulopted.  Instead  of  being  arraigned  before  the  Senate,  I  am  arraigned  before 
ihs  public.  An  appeal  ii  made  to  the  people,  with  a  riew,  as  I  am  bound  to 
loppow,  to  deprive  me  of  public  confidence  ii.  the  administration  of  tba 
ijrxrniDient,  and  to  deny  me  the  boait  of  an  honeat  name— s  nsroe  trans- 
niitli>d  me  by  honest  parents,  and  regarded  as  my  proudest  iuheritancn.  I 
•tull,  therefore, find  my  «PUi)e,iD  venturing  loaddressyou,  in  the  high  ohar- 
act«r  of  my  accusers  (the  lluute  of  Representstives),  in  the  dignity  of  the  oU 
ice  wbieh  1  hold,  and  in  the  value  which  every  man  should  attach,  without 
(fgaid  to  hia  atation  in  life,  to  the  respect  and  confldence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
MD*  in  hta  honor  and  integrity.  X  should  have  found  no  justification,  nor 
neo  excuse,  for  the  coarse  I  have  adopted,  if  the  accusations  against  me  had 
been  confined  tu  the  report  of  &  committee  of  thirteen  members,  three  of 
irbum  have  dissented  from  the  report  of  a  majority,  and  that  majority  made 
ap,  u  it  is,  of  men  whose  business  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  to 
DtUr  towards  me  the  most  abusive  epithets — not  so  wolt  calculated  to  injure 
new  to  degrade  themselrcs.  But  that  report  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Rep  resents  lives,  and  1  am  therefore  bound  to  regard  it  with 
.Rtpect  which  I  shoiitd  not  otherwise  feel  for  it. 

barged  with  having,  in  a  weak  and  at  the  same  time  arbitrary  spirit, 

iposed  measures  of  legislation  designed  for  the  public  good — and  the  narra- 

vf  my  nnpUrioIic  course  dates  back  as  far  as  the  extra-session.     The  ex- 

if  the  qualified  veto  over  the  Bank  bills  of  that  session  is  cited  as  evi- 

iM  bayond  dispute  of  a  wayward  disposition,  proceeding  from  motives  so 

01  to  authoriae  impeachment,  which  for  the  present  is  only  post- 

Now,  why  did  the  House  stop  at  the  extra-session  ?     If  my  opinion 

to  the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  national   bank,  as  expressed  at 

furnish  evidence  of  corruption,  what  then  becomes  of  my 

enodilion  from  the  age  of  Iwenty-oue  up  to  that  of  fifty-two  1    The  very  first 

icl  of  roy  public  career  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  into  the  Virginia  Legia- 

inre  enndemimtory  of  the  course  pursued  by  MesBrs.   Giles  and   Brent,  the 

llirn  smaturs  from  Virginia,  for  their  course  in  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the 

Btak  (rf  iba  United  States.     Those  distinguished  men  had  disobeyed  the  in- 

drvetjoiu  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  chartering  a  Bank  ;  and, 

Minring  and  declaring  such  charter  to  be  unconstitutional,  I  moved  a  resolu- 

i.^iD  of  strong  disapprobation  of  their  course,  which,  in  a  different  form,  was 

i'Iup(«d.     In  16ie,  I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1819, 

;i  a  *pcoch  Still  extsut,  I  de<?lared  my  opinion  Co  be  that  the  charter  of  the 
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Bank  was  granted  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and,  for  flagrant  breacbei 
of  that  charter,  I  voted  for  the  issuing  of  a  Metre  /aeias  to  rescind  and  annnl 
that  charter.  True,  I  stood  on  that  vote  in  a  small  minority,  but  I  had  the 
happiness  to  record  my  vote  in  the  same  column  with  General  Harrison.  Ii 
1882,  the  Bank  presented  a  petition  for  a  re-charter,  and  I  voted,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  against  it.  And  when  the  then  President  exerted  tht 
qualified  veto  over  the  bill,  I  sustained  him  by  my  vote  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  body  I  was  then  a  member.  In  1888,  in  the  speech  made  by  me  on 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  while  I  opposed  that  act  as  improper,  I  nevertbe 
less  reiterated  the  opinion  so  often  expressed  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  tha 
Bank,  and  afterwards,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  in  1884,  the  same  opin* 
ion  was  repeated.  Never  for  a  moment  since  have  I  hesitated  to  express  ths 
opinion  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  incorporate  a  national  bank;  and, 
during  the  late  political  contest,  in  letters  written  and  in  speeches  made  to 
popular  bodies,  the  same  opinion  wah  repeatedly  expressed.  Why  have  I  not 
been  accused  of  impurity  of  motive  for  the  opinions  expressed  and  repeated 
upon  all  the  multifarious  occasions  alluded  to  ?  Why  am  I  arraigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  opinions  at  the  extra  session?  If  I  was  sincere  in 
my  convictions  for  twenty-five  years,  what  rendered  me  so  suddenly  suspected, 
and  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  I  am  charged  with  impure  motives  for  the 
three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1841  ?  It  will  not  be  pretend- 
ed that  thirty  years  ago,  foreseeing  that  the  presidential  ofiice  was  to  devolfo 
upon  me.  I  conceived  the  unpatriotic  purpose  of  thwarting  the  designs  of  thii 
present  Congress  upon  the  Bank  question :  and  yet  it  would  be  as  ratioeal  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  fact,  as  the  inference  actually  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee and  ado])ted  by  the  House. 

So  far  from  such  a  motive  existing  with  me,  a  plain  unvarnivhed  statement 
of  facts  will  demonstrate  the  reverse.     Upon  coming  into  the  presidential 
i»tfice,  I  foresaw  that  the  Bank  qu(>stion  was  designed  to  be  made  a  prominent 
topic  by  the  Whig  party.     Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  ground,  and  after  a 
careful  self-examination,  I  found  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me, 
consistently   with   my   solemn   oath   of  oHice,   to  give  my  approval   to  a 
charter  of  incorporation  similar  to  those  which  had  previously  existed.    I 
did  not  think  that  Congress  had   power  to  create  such  an  institution,  and 
so  I  had  always  thought ;  and  yet  I  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes   of  the  party   which  had  brought  me   into    power.     The   object  of 
my  most  anxious  efforts,  therefore,  was  to  fin<la  common  ground  upon  which 
all  could  meet,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out compromising  any  principle;  and  I  tiattered  myself  that  that  common 
ground  had  been  found  in  an  appeal  to  Congress,  as  the  local  legislature  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in   contradistinction  to  Congress  as  the  national 
legislature.     I  saw  no  constitutional  im]>ediment  in  its  way  in  creating! 
Bank,  with  any  capital  it  might  think  proper, /or  the  District  of  Coiumbia, 
and  giving  permission  to  the  directors  to  establish  a  branch  or  branches  in 
each  Slate  with  the  assent  of  such  State,     Consulting  expedienoy,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  far  better  to  exercise  only  so  much  power  as  appertained  to  every 
other  local  legislature,  even  if  a  broader  power  existed,  and  instead  of  agitat* 
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iag  the  country  by  the  creation  of  an  iDstitution  in  the  teeth  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  formidable  party,  who  had  raised  the  cry  of  repeal  in  advance  of 
the  action  i>r  Congress,  to  make  the  reqnest  directly  to  each  State  and  to  the 
paople  of  each  State,  for  leave  to  do  that  which,  without  their  assent,  1  did 
aot  believe  would  constitution  ally  be  di<ne.  I  boliered  mi'roover,  that,  if  all 
tha  States  did  not  yield  their  assent,  a  siifiicieDl  number  would  do  so  to  put 
Uh«  institulioD  into  operiitioQ,  and  that  all  of  the  good  was  to  be  produced 
^M  inch  ao  institutiou  as  from  one  claiming  larger  powers.  I  must  bere  de- 
^Kre  that,  in  submitting  such  a  proposition  to  the  members  of  tbe  cabinet, 
^^f  whole  purpose  and  motive  was  tu  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Whig  party — » 
^brpoae  and  motive  which  continned  afterwards  to  actuate  me  until  it  became 
KHwinus  to  me  that  my  efforts  in  that  direction  were  either  miscmistrued  or 
^■B^giiedly  used  to  degrade,  and  if  possible  to  destroy  me.  I  had  but  little 
^bufideuce  in  the  efficacy  of  any  bank  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  couutrj  ; 
^Bd  I  must  be  permitted  now  to  declare  that  my  firmest  conviction  now  is, 
^■kt  if  I  could  have  sanctioned  uny  charter,  however  broad  and  liberal  the 
^Bsct  of  power,  no  gooil  would  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  country.  My 
^Bbmnis  for  this  opinion  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  here  to  urge.  But 
^Kiers  thought  dilforently,  and  I  was  disposed  to  meet  their  wishes  as  far  as 
^Bcontd.  I  was  most  happy  in  Sudiog  a  co-uperatioD  in  these  views  on  the 
^But  of  the  cabinet ;  and  when  Congress  m<!t  in  May.  the  then  Secretary  of 
^^e  Treasury,  assisted  in  the  work  by  tbe  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  had 
^Booeedeit  in  elaborating  a  bill  founded  upon  the  principle  which  I  have 
^Hrged,  vix. :  A  bankytir  the  Diitriet  of  Columbia,  with  permission  to  the  di- 
^VKtors  to  establish  a  branch  in  taeh  State  mth  the  aiaent  of  such  State.  I 
^hft  the  details  almost  entirely  to  be  worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
^BK,  having  persuaded  mjaelf  that  there  was  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
^BBnstitnlioD  in  the  principle  thus  adopted,  and  having  received  the  entire  ac- 
^Miiescence  of  tbe  cabinet  In  its  adoption,  1  dattered  myself  that  this,  the 
^KMCest  and  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  and  tranquil 
^■iniiaistration,  was  urercume.  Congress  met,  and  the  delusion  soon  passed 
^Hvay;  ubstacles  were  presented  which  neither  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
^BlUii«[  aor  my  own  entreaties — for  I  resorted  to  entreaties  in  the  quarter 
^Bdd  which  a  favorable  response  would  have  been  decisive — were  permitted 
^B  overcome.  I  repeat,  T  made  my  appeal  in  the  strongest  terms  i  I  asked  if 
^Bwsj*  pi«Bible  that  I  could  be  required  to  surrender  the  consistency  of  my 
^^Kide  life  on  a  great  question  of  policy;  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  the 
^^Bef  magistratemf  the  country,  no  matter  how  he  became  so,  l'ouKI  be  asked 
^^fteommll  a  wanton  and  deliberate  act  of  perjury.'  Tbe  answer  was  soon 
^Hniihed  by  tbe  introduction  of  the  Bank  bill  6rst  reported  to  the  Senate, 
^^ht  ptiTpOBe  seemed  to  be  taken  to  force  upon  me,  in  opposition  to  all  remon- 
^^pttaea  wd  even  supplication,  a  measure  which  it  was  thoroughly  known  I 
^^pM  not  taoctiou.  That  purpose  was  for  a  moment  resisted  and  arrested  in 
^Bl  Seritate.     Hr.  Clay's  bill,  as  it  was  called,  lingered  in  that  body,  and  it 


■  nf«n  to  Mr.  Tyler's 


with  Mr.  Clsy  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
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was  clearly  perceived  that  it  could  not  pass.  The  expedient  of  an  attempt 
at  compromise  was  then  resorted  to,  and  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the 
bill  which,  I  have  had  reason  since  to  know,  was  declared  to  relieve  the  bill  from 
mj  objections  to  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  members  voted  for 
it  under  that  impression  ;  and  yet  this  very  proposiHon  of  amendment  had 
been  brought  to  me  be/ore  it  to<u  offered,  by  no  other  than  a  prominent  and  dis^ 
tinguished  member  *  q/*  the  very  committee  which  now  assaiU  my  motives,  and 
whose  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  House,  and  was  emphatically,  unheii- 
tatingly,  and  unequivocally  rejected  by  me,  with  the  positive  declaration  that 
its  incorporation  into  the  bill  would  ensure  my  negative.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated, in  substance  if  not  in  words,  and  the  veto  followed.  It  was  certainly 
supremely  ridiculous  in  its  terms ;  and  yet,  with  full  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
and  after  receiving  from  me  in  a  personal  interview  an  explicit  declaration 
that  I  could  not  approve  such  a  provision,  that  very  member  unites  with 
others  in  assailing  my  motives  for  rejecting  a  bill  which  he  knew,  before  it 
came  to  me,  I  would  not  approve,  and  permits  it  to  be  said  in  the  report  to 
which  he  appends  his  signature,  that  that  amendment  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  it  my  approval.  How  far  this  know- 
ledge was  possessed  by  others,  I  have  no  means  now  of  determining ;  but  I 
submit  it  to  my  countrymen  to  decide  whether,  in  what  I  have  stated,  and 
in  what  actually  occurred,  there  is  to  be  found  those  manifestations  of  a  pur- 
pose or  a  motive  such  as  the  report  adopted  by  the  House  has  laid  to  my 
charge— or  whether  there  is  not,  in  truth,  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  trans- 
action enough  to  induce  the  inference  that  there  was,  somewhere,  a  settled 
and  deliberate  purpose  to  evoke  the  veto. 

1  J.  M.  Botts. 


CHAPTER  III 

1841. 


«**Hmu1  him  or  die.*  Head  John  Tyler!  Head  the  President  of  the  United  Statetf  .  .  . 
Ms  eoUoainie  aaT*.  'boad  klm  or  die.*  Sir,  he  may  die,  bat  he  will  not  head  him.*'— 
TmaatAB  W.  Oiuibr,  in  the  Bou9€  qf  R€pre§mUaiiv€§,  S^pUmber  10, 1841. 

^'Thoy  not  only  declined  peremptorily  to  postpone  the  qneetion,  but  with  unexampled 
ikatftad  of  coneeqaencee,  they  urged  It  on  to  a  decision,  the  second  time.  By  this  meiins* 
they  m>i  only  care  the  He  themselres  to  their  pretended  participation  In  the  wishes  of  the 
Prssideat,  but  they  also  proved  that  they  wished  to  foree  him  to  come  to  a  flnal  decision 
ea  the  question,  wkether  he  would  be  directed  by  them  In  his  economic  policy,  or  whether 
ks  wished  to  hare  nothlnf  more  to  do  with  them.**~l)B.  H.  Ton  Hol«t,  Ooiut  SUt., 
I     «».'«,  p.  480. 


Yno  Hbbbaox  ih  thx  Sxhatb. — Dxbats  Postpoitbd. — Plans  fob  a  Nxw  Bahk. — 

DdOOUICTS  AMD  EZOHAHOXB. — RiTBS'  AND  BaTABD'B  AmXNDMKNT& — ^THX   FiSOAI* 

Babe. — Stuabt's  LrrxBTixw  with  thx  Pbxsidxnt. — Pboobbbb  of  thx  Goh- 
■PiBAOT. — Thx  Pbbbdoxnt  and  Sxbobant. — Dxbatb  in  thb  Sxnatb  on  ths 
Vro  of  thx  FnoAL  Bank. — Riybs  and  Glat. — Thb  Fiscal  Oobpobation  Bill 
Istboducxd  into  thb  Housb. — Its  Ghabaotbb  as  a  National  Bank. — Effobts 
OP  thb  Pbbsidknt  to  Pbbtbnt  a  Ruptubb. — Passaob  of  thb  Fiscal  Oobpoba- 
tion IN  THB  Housb. — Thb  Pbbbidbnt  Bbnbws  His  Endbayobs. — Lbttbb  of 
Wise. — Mb.  Bitbs  in  thb  Sbnatb. — Tbting  Position  of  thb  Pbbsidbnt. — His 

MOBAL    COUBAGB. — VbTOKS    THB    FlSCAL    COBPOBATION.— BbSIONATION    OF    THX 

CiBiNBT. — ^Nbw  MnnsTBBS  Appointbd. — Pbbsidbnt  Ttlbb  on  thx  Whig  Con- 
EpiBACT. — His  Lbttbb  to  thb  Noefolk  Dbmogbatio  Association. — To  Albx- 
iKDKB  Gabdinbb. — His  Statbicbnt. — Final  Sbpabation  Bbtwxxn  thx  Whios 
iBD  THX  Pbbsidbnt. 

THE  veto  message  of  the  President  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
the  16th  of  Angast.^  After  its  reading  in  the  Senate,  the 
excitement,  which  was  intense,  was  manifested  in  the  gallery  by 
some  slight  disorder.  Benton  seized  the  opportunity  to  command 
the  presiding  oflBcer  to  order  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  arrest  "  the 
Bank  ruflBans  for  insulting  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
It  was  with  diflBculty  that  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Buchanan  could  ap- 
pease the  indignation  of  this  redoubtable  champion  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  was  now  as  contemptible  in  his  adulation  of  the  President  as 
he  was,  when  he  came  to  write  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  meanly 

*  Senate  Documents,  1841,  Doc,  [93.] 
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vindictive  and  untruthful.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  Benator  from 
Mississippi,  observed  that  the  veto  message  was  nothing  more  than 
what  he  had  predicted  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

But  the  debate  on  the  message  did  not  now  occur.  The  resolu- 
tion was  taken  of  postponing  discussion  until  three  days  later. 

The  meaning  of  this  unusual  action  was,  that  the  Whigs,  having 
been  disappointed  in  driving  the  President,  were  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  devising  a  measure  avowedly  gotten  up  to  "  head "  and 
"fasten"  him.  The  silent  wrath  of  Congress  was  to  be  kept  sus- 
pended over  Mr.  Tyler's  head,  while  all  the  arts  of  deceit  and 
hypocrisy  were  to  assist  to  draw  him  by  some  hocu8  pocus  into  a 
committal  to  an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  Wise  and  others  of  the  more  impulsive  of 
Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  the  Whigs  had  long  ago  forfeited  any  claims 
upon  his  confidence  in  the  matter  of  the  Bank.  They  urged  that 
"the  time  for  compromise  was  past,"*  and  that  the  sooner  he 
reorganized  his  cabinet  on  a  State-rights  basis  the  better.  But 
the  President  rightl}'  considered,  that  as  he  owed  his  office  to  the 
Whig  party,  he  could  only  be  justified  in  cutting  loose  from  them, 
when  it  should  be  finally  evident  that  a  further  connection  could 
only  result  in  his  ruin  and  humiliation.  It  was  with  this  highly 
honorable  spirit  tliat  he  reluctantly  induced  himself  to  listen  to 
the  project  of  a  new  fiscal  system.  . 

In  his  speech  on  his  amendment  of  July  1st,  proposing  the  six- 
teenth fundamental  rule  of  Ewing's  Bank  bill  for  tliat  of  Clay's, 
Mr.  Eives  had  expatiated  at  length  upon  the  history  of  the  Bank 
question.  The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Ewing  was  that  of  a  Dis- 
trict bank,  having  the  restricted  powers  of  a  local  bank  in  one  of 
the  States.  The  case  of  Bank  of  Avgusta  vs.  Earle^  decided  in 
1839,  was  cited  by  Mr.  Rives  as  covering  the  functions  of  such  a 
corporation.  The  bank  was  to  dwell  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
"as  the  place  of  its  creation."  But  this  did  not  prevent  it,  any 
more  than  corporations  created  by  State  authority,  from  extending 
its  operations,  by  branches  or  agencies,  into  the  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  assent  of  those  States.  In  every  such  case  the  extra-ter- 
ritorial operation  of  the  institution  would  be  the  result,  not  of  any 

i 

^  See  page  53. 

*  13  Peters'  Supreme  Court  Report?,  page  519. 
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ce  derived  from  the  act  of  incorjKirafion,  but  of  State 
i-^^cnt.  expressed  or  irnplied,  permitting  it  to  extend  ita  operations 
*ilhin  tlioir  limits.  Only  under  tlie  liiw  nf  nations  there  was  this 
liifferent*  in  practice  between  operations  nf  a  corporation  in  locat 
il[^ouniit£  and  in  foreign  exchanges.  In  dealings  in  local  dieeonnts 
TLe  formal  assent  of  the  foreign  States  wherein  the  dealings  took 
pUoe  was  necessary,  while  in  the  latter  case  ttie  assent  was  preaamed 
(till  the  contrary  was  declared)  from  the  general  comity  of  nations. 
The  sixteenth  fandamental  mle  of  Mr.  Ewing's  project  required 
the  express  assent  of  the  States  to  the  establishment  of  ofliees  of 
discount  and  deposit,  hnt  it  also  contained  an  alternative  proposi- 
tion, autliorizing  the  Bank  "to  employ,  from  time  to  time,  any  in- 
dividaa],  agent,  or  any  other  bank  or  hanks,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaenry,  to  manage  and  transact  in  the  States 
the  bueinese  as  aforesaid,  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  required  of  said  corporation, 
to  be  managed  and  transacted  by  such  olEcers,  under  such  agree- 
ments, and  subject  to  such  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  juBt  and 
{irrt[.er,"  As  the  Bank  by  its  ninth  rule  was  prohibited  from 
I  deahng  "  in  anything  but  promissory  notes,  inland  bills  of  ex- 
^r!l'''^^>  S*^^^  '^^  silver  coin,  or  bullion,  goods,  or  lands  purchased  on 
^^Becntiou,  or  taken  bona  jUh  in  payment  of  debts  or  goods,  which 
r^l  be  the  proceeds  of  its  funds,"  it  followed  that  the  authority 
nnder  the  alternative  proposition  was  confined  merely  to  acting  as 
tlie  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  in  the  way  of  collecting,  safe- 
ieeping.  and  disbursing  the  public  moneys.' 

Five  days  after  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Rives'  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  comprised  the  sixteenth  funda- 


'  Swing  mja  Ihat  Mr.  Tyler,  id  b  oonTerantion  in  llie  fltHte  departmenl,  gave  his 
npTMS  Bpprorkl  to  the  tiiteentli  timilaiiieiital  niie  u(  his  liill,  siid  oUiuja  tbM  this 
rule  iMil  Uia  «Uiue  relKting  lt>  eicbuige*,  and  tbe  powi^r  to  deal  in  exchange,  as 
Anoglj  developed  an  that  of  the  Fifoal  CorporaliOD,  whose  veto  preceded  EniogB 
naignalioci.  Mr.  Eiring  does  not  say  whether  Hr.  Tj'ler  gnre  his  approval  to 
vhal  VM  vcdcnMod  t<-  be  the  principle  of  the  rale,  or  tbp  details  on  aetnal  ei- 
unloitirm.  Bat  what  barefnced  impndeDce  to  assert,  in  the  fane  ol  bia  proviuon 
(onOuiug  tbe  diBooDuting  of  bills  (o  ialand  bills,  (i.  «.,  bills  of  the  District  of  Col- 
anibia.)  that  bis  sixteentb  rule  was  as  eil«iiaiTe  as  that  of  Baysrd's,  which  oon- 
IcDpUted  Ui#  (MtAbliaknieni  of  tegular  sgeni^es  in  the  States,  with  eorporate  powers 
Midily  iNMirenible  into  offices  of  discount  iind  deposiL  Dr.  Von  Hoist  makes  the 
liDjr  blander  of  eonStiing  tbe  imputed  approval  to  tbe  siiteentb  section  of 
Oaj*  project.     (Ven  HoUt  CotuI.  HUl^  1S28-1S46,  p.  i^6.) 
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mental  rule  of  Ewing^s  bill,  Bichard  H.  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
proposed  a  substitate  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  which  made  it 
lawful  "  for  the  said  corporation  to  establish  agencies,  to  consist  of 
three  or  more peraonSj  or  to  employ  any  bank  or  banks,  at  any  plaM 
or  places  they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter 
required  of  the  said  corporation  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  manage  and  transact  the  business  of  said  corporation 
other  than  the  ordinary  business  of  discounting  promissory  notes; 
that  is  to  say,  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right,  at  such 
agencies,  to  receive  deposits,  to  deal  or  trade  in  bills  of  exchange, 
gold  or  silver  coin,  or  bullion,  or  goods  or  lands  purchased  on  ex- 
ecution, or  taken  bona  fide  in  payment  for  debts,  or  goods  which 
shall  be  the  proceeds  of  its  lands,  and  to  circulate  its  notes."  It 
was  further  provided,  that  the  agencies  so  conatituted  might  be 
converted,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors,  into  offices 
of  discount  and  deposit,  unless  the  Legislature  of  any  particular 
State  in  which  such  agency  should  be  established  should,  at  its 
next  session  after  such  agency  was  established,  dissent  thereto.^ 

*  The  sixteenth  fundamental  role  of  £?dng*8  biU,  and  Bayard's  substitate  there- 
for, read  as  follows : 

£SlXTSSNTH   FUNDABCSNTAL  RXTLK  OF  [BaTABD*S  SuBSTITUTX.] 

EwiNG*s  Bill.]  16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  cor- 
(^Eives*  AtMndment  of  July  \,  1841.)  poration  to  eRtablish  agencies,  to  oon- 
16.  That  the  said  corporation  shaU  es-  sist  of  three  or  more  persons,  or  to  em- 
iablish  a  competent  office  of  discount  and  ploy  any  bank  or  banks,  at  any  place  or 
deposit  in  any  State,  by  the  assent  of  the  places  they  may  deem  proper,  toper- 
legislature  of  such  State,  whenever  the  form  the  duties  hereinafter  required  of 
directors  may  think  fit  so  to  do ;  and  the  said  corporation  as  the  fiscal  agent 
when  established,  the  office  shall  not  be  of  the  government,  and  to  manage  and 
withdrawn  without  the  assent  of  Oon-  transact  the  business  of  said  oorpora- 
gress ;  and  the  said  corporation  shall  tion,  other  than  the  ordinary  business 
have  power  to  commit  the  management  of  discounting  promissory  notes ;  that 
of  the  said  offices  and  the  business  there-  is  to  say,  the  said  corporation  shall  have 
of  respectively  to  such  persons  and  un-  the  right,  at  such  agencies,  to  reoeive 
der  such  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  deposits,  to  deal  or  trade  in  bills  of  ex- 
proper,  not  being  contrary  to  law  or  the  change,  gold  or  sUver  coin,  or  bullion, 
constitution  of  the  bank ;  or  instead  of  or  goods  or  lands  purchased  on  exeou- 
establishing  such  offices,  it  shall  be  law-  tion,  or  taken  bona  fids  in  payment  for 
f ul  for  the  directors  of  the  said  corpora-  debts,  or  goods  which  shall  be  the  pro- 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any  ceeds  of  its  lauds,  and  to  circulate  its 
individual,  agent,  or  any  other  bank  or  notes.  And,  moreover,  it  shall  be  law- 
banks,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  f nl  for  the  said  board  of  directors  to 
of  the  Treasury,  at  any  place  or  places  convert  such  agencies  into   ofiloes  of 
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In  one  or  more  of  the  Ststee, — Virginia  for  instance, — ench 
iL^ncies,  involving  corporate  powers,  as  Mr.  fiayard  proposed  to 
cslabliali,  were  forbidden  hj  law ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  says  that,  in  the 
-iiiiversatione  arising  over  the  developments  of  the  day,  "  he  e^er-  i 
more  insiBted  that,  if  power  was  given  to  a  bank  here  to  eetab- 
Uah  agencies  in  the  Statet;  to  deal  in  exchange,  it  must  be  npoD 
the  express  condition  that  the  same  waa  not  prohibited  by  the 
States,"  since  otherwifie  the  powers  of  the  eorporatiou  would  have 
r  M  an  extra- territorial  o[)erHtion.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Kives, 
wrding  to  Mr.  Wise,  bronght  his  influeni;e  to  bear  upon  the 
^dent  in  the  consideration  of  a  project  wliich  should  lie  en- 
rely  relieved  of  the  featnro  of  local  discDiiiits,  and  confined  to 
Jing  in  e.'tchango,  under  the  limitations,  nevertheless,  of  a  local 
korporatioQ.  He  proposed  to  allow  the  establishment  of  agencies 
n  the  States,  authorized  to  deal  in  foreign  exchanges,  drawn  in 
c  State  and  payable  in  another, — these  agencies  to  bo  controlled 
f  the  principle  of  the  case  of  tlie  Bank  of  Avgiista  vs.  Earlt} 
With  tJie  single-hearted  desire  to  meet  tlie  wi»hes  of  Mr.  Kives 
Vd  the  Whigs,  who,  in  anticipation  of  his  first  veto  message,  kept 
fcrowding  to  the  White  House  with  anxious  enquiries  as  to  what  he 
Toold  recommend,  Mr.  Tyler  drew  the  outlines  of  such  an  ex- 
cinfige  hank  as  would  meet  bis  cordial  approval  in  his  message 
liispatched  to  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  August.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Tyler  emphatically  said,  that  be  would  never  give  his  assent 
to  any  claim  that  Congress  could  create  a  national  bank  to  operate 
;w«  over  the  Union.  An  authority  conferred  upon  the  Bank  to 
deal  in  local  discounts  in  the  States  implied  such  a  power,  and 
fnmiehed  the  reason  for  his  veto;  but  what,  naked  the  President, 
uQ  mere  grounds  of  expediency,  could  local  discounts  of  the  bank 
kve  to  do  with  collecting,  safekeeping,  and  disbursing  the  public 
ierenuea,  and  incidentally  regulating  commerce  and  exchanges? 

■I  tlle}r  tnaf  deem  aaCa  and  pTO)ier,  to  discouut  and  depoeit,  ncleaa  the  legisla- 

:« Mid  transact  tlie  bumuess  pro-  ture  of  on;  particulsr  State  in  whicli 

■  aforsHud,  otber  Ibao  tor  tb«  snoh  aj^ncy  slinU  lie  eKlablisbod  tliaU,  at 

■  of  diccoDDt,   and  to  perforni  itK  next  seaiiioD,  after  Ruch  ageuc;  is  ea- 
■  dntlM  hercin«ft«r  required  of  Mid  tttliliabed,  espreaa  itit  disseot  thereto. 

to  1m  managed  and  traiiB- 
id  hj  aoch  ofScera.  under  sncb  agree- 
1  anbjeet  la  snch  re^ulstiouR 
■  thej  ahall  d^em  josl  and  proper. 
' '  BcTtEii  Decadei,  p.  lal. 
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(It  would  bo  just  as  natural  to  add  a  power  to  carry  on  the  grocerj 
business.)  Operations  in  exchange  could  alone  have  any  natural 
connection  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  treasury  and 
the  currency  of  the  country. 

As  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  results  of  operations  in  exchange, 
Mr.  Tyler  pointed  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which, 
during  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  was  a  melancholy  failure 
because  of  its  transaction  in  local  discounts,  but  which,  after  1823, 
by  dealing  in  exchanges,  soon  attained  a  condition  of  absolute 
prosperity. 

On  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  day  of  the  veto  message, 
Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  appeared  at  the  President's 
house  with  the  amendment,  already  noted,  of  Mr.  Bayard,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  leave  out  the  last  clause,  which  authorized  the  conver- 
sion of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  discount  on  certain  contingencies. 
The  President  received  him  kindly,  and  on  learning  the  object  of 
his  visit  took  the  paper  containing  the  amendment  and  wrote  on 
the  margin  a  suitable  limitation  to  the  establishment  of  agencies, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bayard,  where  such  agencies  were  forbidden 
by  the  States. 

A  fac  simile  of  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Stuart  will  help  the 
comprehension  of  the  reader.     It  reads  as  follows : ' 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1841. — Tho  Sonate  resumed,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal' 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rives,  the  first  instant. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Bayard,  to  amend  the  proposed  amendment,  by  striking 
out  all  after  line  180  of  the  llth  section  to  the  word  ''  proper,"  in  line  201,  in 
the  same  section,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  establish  agencies,  to  con- 
sist of  three  or  more  persons,  or  to  employ  any  bank  or  banks,  at  any  place  or 
places  they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  required  of 
the  said  corporation  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  and  to  manage  and 
transact  the  business  of  the  said  corporation,  other  than  the  ordinary  business- 
of  discounting  promissory  notes.  That  is  to  say,  the  said  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  at  such  agencies,  to  receive  deposits,  to  deal  or  trade  in  bills  of 
exchange,  gold  or  silver  coin,  bullion,  or  goods  or  lands  purchased  on  execu- 
tion, or  taken  bona  fide  in  payment  for  debts,  or  goods  which  shall  be  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  lands,  and  to  circulate  its  notes.  [And,  moreover,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  Board  of  Directors  to  convert  such  agencies  in  offices  of  dis- 

^  See  the  address  of  John  Tyler,  Jr. 
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coant  and  deposit,  unless  the  Legislature  of  any  particular  State  in  which 
such  agency  shall  be  established  shall,  at  the  next  session  after  such  agency 
is  established,  express  its  dissent  thereto.] 

The  words  from  "  and "  to  "  thereto,"  within  brackets,  were 
erased  with  pen  and  ink. 

In  Mr.  Stuart^s  hand-writing,  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  page, 
were  these  words  and  figures,  viz:  "Capital  115,000,000,  to  be  in- 
creased at  option  of  Congress  when  public  interests  require." 

And  on  the  inside  margin,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  President, 
with  pencil,  were  tlie  following  words,  "  In  cane  such  agencies  are 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Stated 

From  a  note  in  pencil,  it  appears  that  these  words  written  by 
the  President  were  intended  to  come  in  after  the  word  "  or,"  and 
before  the  words  "  to  employ  any  bank  or  banks,  at  any  place  or 
places  they  may  deem  proper,"  etc. 

So  that  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bayard,  as  altered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, read  thus : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  establish  agencies,  to  consist  of 
three  or  more  persons,  or  in  coit  9uch  agencies  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  State f  to  employ  any  bank  or  banks,  at  any  place  or  places  they  may  deem 
proper,  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  required  of  the  said  corporation  as 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  and  to  manage  and  transact  the  business 
of  the  said  corporation  other  than  the  business  of  discounting  promissory 
notes.  That  is  to  say,  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right  at  such 
agencies  to  receive  deposits,  to  deal  or  trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  bullion,  or  goods,  or  lands  purchased  on  execution  or  taken  bona  fide 
in  payment  for  debts,  or  goods  which  shall  be  the  proceeds  of  its  lauds,  and 
to  circulate  its  notes. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  alteration  made  by  the  President  was 
intended  to  preserve  his  original  position, — that  the  institution 
should  only  be  created,  as  for  the  District,  by  the  local  legislature 
of  the  District,  with  no  powers  other  than  were  possessed  by  a  local 
bank — situated,  say,  in  England,  and  operating  in  France.^ 

'  Stuart  himself  admits  this  important  fact— though  he  finds  much  to  object  to 
ia  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  Democratic  senator.  His  efforts  to  make  the  limi- 
tation of  the  agencies  a  subordinate  idea  in  Mr.  Tyler's  mind  is  contradicted,  not 
only  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  bis  statement  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  but  by  all  the  cir- 
enmstances  of  the  case.     He  wrote  as  follows : 

[Stuabt^s  Statement.] 
"After  the  adjournment  of  the  House  (on  the  l(>th  of  August),  Mr.  Pearce,  of 
Haiylsnd  (then  a  representative  in  Congress,  now  a  senator)  called  at  my  board- 
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One  great  recommendation  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  the 
new  scheme  undoubtedly  possessed.  Its  powers  emanated  more 
freely  from  Congress  than  the  vetoed  bill,  since  in  the  one  case 
a  formal  act  of  assent  for  branch  offices  was  necessary  on  the  part 

ing-house,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  waa  atill 
some  hope  of  oompromising  the  diffionltiee  between  Congreaa  and  the  President, 
by  adopting  a  bank  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition  which  had  been  anbmitted 
by  Mr.  Buyard  (Richard  H.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to  leaye  oat  the  last 
clause,  which  authorized  the  conversion  of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  dieoount  and 
deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He  produced  to  me  a  portion  of  the  Senate 
jonmal,  containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious  clause  crossed  oat  with 
ink ;  and  requested  me  to  visit  the  President  and  see  if  we  could  not  adjust  the 
difficulty.  At  first  I  declined,  but  at  length  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  so.  About  five  o^clock,  I  drove  to  the  President's  house,  but  foand  him  engaged 
with  a  distinguished  Democratic  senator.  This  I  thought  rather  a  bad  omen ;  but 
I  made  known  my  wish  for  a  private  audience,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was 
granted.  This  wan  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  ventured  to  approach  the 
President  on  the  subject  I  made  known  to  him  at  once  the  object  of  my  visit, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal  the  division 
between  himself  and  the  Whig  party  in  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  committee  to  which  I  referred,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  those 
who  composed  it,  and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for  prudenoe  and 
moderation,  as  the  best  guaranties  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Whig  party  in 
Oongress.  He  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the  proper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  fair  grronnd  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed  upon.  I  then  made  known 
what  I  had  heard  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bayard's  proposition.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  it  with  me  ?  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  produced  the  paper, 
which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Pearce  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  above 
stated.  He  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said  it  would  do,  making  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  agencies  in  the  several 
States  without  their  assent  But  he  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred  to- 
Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority  to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions 
would  be  enough.  I  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be  found  insufficient ;  and 
as  the  charter  had  twenty  years  to  run,  it  might  be  as  well  to  provide  against  a 
contingency  which  would  leave  the  government  dependent  on  the  bank  for  per- 
mission to  enlarge  the  capital ;  and  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  I  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  increase  it  as  the  public  exigencies  should 
require.  To  this  he  assented ;  and  by  his  direction  I  made  the  note  on  the  margin 
of  the  paper ;  *■  capital  to  be  fifteen  millions  of  dollars — to  be  increased  at  the 
option  of  Congress  when  public  interests  require.*  The  President  then  said: 
'Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  bill  I  will  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'  (After  in- 
forming the  President  that  there  was  a  statute  in  Virginia  against  establishing 
agencies  of  foreign  banks  in  the  State),  he  said,  *This  must  be  provided  for;'  and 
he  then  took  the  paper  and  wrote  on  the  margin  the  following  words,  which  were 
to  come  in  after  the  word  *  or,'  and  before  the  word  '  bank '  in  the  first  line  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Bayard,  (the  blank  line  in  this  paper),  ^  In  case  such  agencies 
are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  ^  I  remonstrated  against  this  addition  as 
annecessary,  and  not  meeting  the  objection  ;  but  he  said :   '  Let  it  stand  for  the 
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of  the  Stfltes,  and  iu  the  other  the  aaeent  was  taken  hb  implied, 
vnle%  positively  prohibited.  The  government  might,  iudepen- 
dentl^  of  the  States,  act  by  officers,  appointed  or  elected,  or  by 
igestB  already  created  or  exieting,  and  therefore  "employ  any 
bank  or  banks"  to  perform  ite  duties  of  finance  and  revenne  as 
permitled  by  the  aisteenth  fundamental  rule  of  Ewing,  and  the 
■hsmative  proposition  of  Bayard's  amendment,  as  approved  by 
tlie  President  in  Stuart's  hands,  bat  could  it  establish  in  the  State 
regnlar  agencies, — however  mncii  confined  to  dealing  in  exchanges 
— wliich  combined  political  powers  and  uses  with  individual  and 
private  powers  and  uses,  against  tlie  express  dissent  of  a  State! 
The  caee  cited  of  Bank  o/  Anffnnt/i  ve.  £iirle  emphatically  treated 
the  States  as  sovereign  commanities.  Consent  was  the  very 
cjwnce  of  sovereignty, — and  any  extraneous  authority  which  pre- 
sumed lo  act  in  defiance  of  that  consent  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Jeffersouian  school. 

(But  the  Whigs  affected  not  to  understaJid  this.     They  separated 
tbu  two  things, — the  question  of  power  and  the  subject  of  ex- 
dianges,  and  talked  for  all  the  world  afterwards  as  if  the  only 
^int  in  dispute  had  been  cxcliauges  versus  local  discounts,  and 
;ir^t  a  local  bank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  versus  a  national 
■lank,  having  its  main  seat  iu  the  District.     So  Clay  talked  in  hia 
^■Beatb  of  the  19th  of  August  on  tlie  Fiscal  Bank  veto,  as  if  it  was 
^■matier  of  no  eaaential  <iifference  whether  Boston,  New  York,  or 
^HTashingtou  city  was  the  place  of  location.     The  same  may  be 
^^■id  of  the  cabinet  officers'  letters  of  resignation.     Not  a  word  is 
^Bbted  that  the  President  had  in  mind  a  local  bank. 
^P  The  Whig  work  was  thoroiiffh,  and  its  secret  mining  sunk  its 
I     fdiafta  deep  into  the  bitter  waters.     The  deliberate  intention  had 
b€«o  formed,  from  an  early  day,  to  have  the  President  committed 
to  the  new  project  by  the  concurrent  Etateinents  of  his  most  in- 
reterale  enemies,  to  set  all  of  the  Whig  press  npon  him  at  a  ^ven 
moment,  to  secure  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet,  to  overwhelm 


(nMnli  I  nil]  think  Kboal  it.'  "Ybe  President  tlien  iDstnicted  me  to  go  to  Hr. 
Vrhrter.  uiil  hav?  lb«  bill  prepared  at  once :  uid  as  I  rose  to  leare  him,  after 
taiiliaoing  me  not  lo  expose  him  lo  the  charge  of  dictsting  to  Congress,  be  htdd 
tt]  riubMumd  \a  hia  left,  cai  raiEing  his  right-hand  npwBrdB,  eiolainied  with 
Bw^  (etlmg:  'Stuart!  if  yon  can  be  iDBtrnmantal  in  paasing  thin  bill  through 
nwiyiil.  I  will  eateiuii  joa  the  beet  friend  I  bava  on  earth.'  "... 
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him  with  charges  of  treachery,  and  thereby  drive  him  from 
presidential   chair,  which  would   then  be  filled   by  Samuel 
Southard,  the  Whig  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.     1 
was  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  appalling  character,  attacking 
honor,  the  good  faith,  the  personal  veracity,  and  the  poUt 
future  of  the  President,  and  before  which  any  man  of  less  m< 
courage  than  John  Tyler  would  have  succumbed.     But  the  Wl 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  past,  that  the  greater 
whirlwind  the  more  unbending  he  would  become. 

The  first  movement  in  this  diabolical  policy  was  a  proposit 
made  in  the  Whig  caucus  to  revive  the  project  of  Ewing.  . 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the  leading  spirit  in  the  busir 
{Botts),  it  was  not  even  hoped  by  the  Whigs  themselves  that  i 
stock  would  be  subscribed  to  it.  Never  mind  that  I  it  was  a  cabi 
measure,  and  therefore  the  President's;  and  it  would  do  to  "fae 
him,  and  enable  the  Whigs  afterwards  to  build  up  a  bank  on 
foundation  that  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  nation."  T 
according  to  Botts  himself,  who  moved  the  proposition,  was 
avowed  object.* 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  President,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cha 
of  dictating  to  Congress,  as  to  which  the  Whigs  were  morbi 
sensitive,  had  carefully  avoided  having  anything  to  do  with 
details  of  Ewing's  bill.  They  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Se< 
tary  of  tlie  Treasury  himself,  who  reported  it  to  Congress,  j 
not  to  the  President.  Never  having  had  himself  any  faith  in  ; 
mere  bank,  especially  one  of  local  didcounting,  to  correct  the  • 
orders  of  the  currency,  it  did  seem  to  the  President  a  piece 
sublime  impudence  for  the  Whigs  to  ask  him  now  to  appro^ 
bill  which  Clay  had  denounced  as  a  '^  rickety  concern,"  which  b 
parties  had  refused  to  toucli,  and  as  to  which  it  was  claimed 
the  Whigs  themselves  tliat  its  capital  would  not  be  taken.' 

But  the  President  had  already,  in  his  first  veto  message,  cc 
mitted  liimself  to  tlie  country  against  the  system  of  local  discoi 
ing,  and  he  thus  entirely  cut  oflT  the  Whigs  from  the  artful  ga 


»  Botts'  Letter  to  the  Public,  Richmond  Whig,  August  27,  1841. 

^  *'  The  committee  believe  that  the  capital  of  a  Bank  so  constituted  would  m 
be  taken ;  and  that,  if  taken,  the  institution  would  be  wholly  unable  to  aooomp 
the  great  and  salutary  purposes  for  which  it  is  desired  and  should  be  a88ign< 
(Olaif'i  Bepart,  June  21,  1841,  Senate  Documents,  1841,  Doo.  [32.]) 
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J  wae  iatendod,  but  not  matured,  and  scored  victory  aumber 


Bat  the  Whigs  would  not  yet  acknowledge  themBelvea  van- 
While  they  had  never  once  acted  in  good  faith,  they 
Id  see  that  the  Prceident,  while  sharply  on  his  guard,  did  resUy 
sad  imly  desire  a  peaceful  Bettlouient  of  the  t|uest]Oii.  They, 
therefore,  made  tlie  best  of  their  position,  and  turned  all  their 
secret  batteries  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President's 
meeeage,— of  a  6scal  iigent  dealing  in  exchanges  only. 

Wise,  aa  far  hack  as  the  2ith  of  Jtily,  had  noted  the  design  of 
Cl«y  to  tramp  up  in  the  House  a  similar  Bank  bill  as  was  then 
before  the  Senate,  and  rush  it  through  hy  virtue  of  tJie  over- 
vfaelmiug  majority  possessed  by  the  Whigs  in  that  body,  in  order 
to  overawe  the  executive  and  Senate,  on  the  principle  of  tlie  peo- 
ple'* will.  Bnt  the  bill,  after  having  been  onee  introduced  by 
John  Sergeant,  had  hung  suspended,  waiting  for  the  fate  of  the 
Senate  bill  nnder  the  patronage  of  Clay.  The  Whig  caucns  now 
prejiared  to  carry  the  original  design  through. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien  waited 
npoB  the  President,  as  a  deputation  from  the  caucus,  under  the 
pKtense  of  conforming  this  bill  to  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
reported  by  Stuart  and  others.  The  President,  however,  remem- 
bering the  way  in  which  his  conversation  had  been  distorted  by 
Botts  in  the  matter  of  the  compromise  amendment,  would  hold 
nci  conversation  with  them  upon  the  details  of  the  bill,  except 
ihroagb  Kis  cabinet  officers.'     That  same  day  a  cabinet  council 


'On  Ihe  16tb  or  iugoat,  tlie  day  of  ths  veto,  a  gentlemaii  of  tb«  "striotMt 
Tcndtj"  wrote  the  President :  "Tbe  caucut  Isat  eTening,  after  much  diMgree- 
Dint,  ouoe  to  Uie  resolation  to  paai  a  Bank  bill  ou  Mr.  E«ing'a  pluti.  Tbe  object 
Mm  te  bt  jfcnir  dfMrwUen  and  a  ditmlution  of  tlie  eahinet.  The^r  eaj  that  joa 
ai  the  OKbioet  atacd  pledged  to  sapport  that  Bcbeiue,  and  lAat  gou  rannot  twie 
«witt  to  it;  rryo.  a  veto  at  that  vonld  pi&^e  jiou  full)'  ia  the  iirmB  ot  the  Loooa, 
nd  jaai  cabinet  would  tibaiidoo  yon.  This  Is  the  cAlcuUtioa.  .Vr,  Jtutiel  and 
Kr,  Taliaffm),  of  the  Hoa>.e.  are  my  iuCorruuits.  I  anderstnud  you  were  de- 
umoed  in  Ui«  oiott  nnmensured  tecma.  by  .Vangum  and  Botti  particnlarly.  It 
a  iMETted  confidently  that  Mr.  Critteaden  will  resign."     8oe  Maduonian  Dt/etue. 

'  Invaiiting  an  argument  out  of  tb«  bitter  statenienta  of  the  cabinet  officers  to 
fnn  Mr.  Tyler's  "  taciliatiou,"  Dr.  Von  Hoist  bloudcrs  in  saying  that  Mr.  Tylar 
klla"long  consDltation''  witll  Sergeant  and  Berrien.  (Coast.  Hiat,  189B''4G, 
p.4aT.)  Both  Ewiog  and  Bell  admit  the  contrary.  Bellsaya:  -■  Tbe  Preaideut 
d  by  Htating  that  he  bad  been  waited  .upon  that  morniug  by  a  commit- 
tOL.  II.— «• 
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was  held,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  agendea 
was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Ewing  were  authorised 
by  the  President  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
but  instructed  to  keep  him  (the  President)  entirely  unoommitted 
to  the  bill.^ 

On  the  next  day,  the  debate  occurred  in  the  Senate  on  the  veto 
message.  Mr.  Clay  exploded  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  Presi- 
dent's head. 

The  pent-up  resentments  of  the  session  were  made  manifest  in 
a  torrent  of  magnificent  invective  and  reproach.  There  were  two 
alternatives,  he  said,  to  sending  the  Senate  a  veto.  The  President 
had  only  to  retain  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  three  days  longer,  and  it 
would  have  been  now  a  law  without  his  sanction,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  which  required  its  return  within  ten  days.  But  there 
was  another  alternative.  An  immense  majority  of  the  nation — 
two-thirds — desire  a  Bank,  and  the  President,  who  had  been  the 
conspicuous  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  should  obey 
the  will  of  the  nation.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Whig  majority  in  favor  of  a  Bank  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  to  one  hundred.  If  a  constitutional  objection  stood  in  the 
way  of  obedience,  why  might  not  Mr.  Tyler  have  followed  hii 
own  example  in  1836,  and  resigned? 

tee  of  members  of  Congress,  who  desired  to  know  his  views  upon  tha  subject  of 
a  bank — snob  a  one  as  he  ooold  sanction.  He  had  given  them  no  satiafaotion  apon 
that  subject,  but  had  informed  them  that  he  would  first  oonsult  with  his  aotisti^ 
tutional  advisers — his  cabinet — through  whom  he  thought  it  most  regular  that  hia 
▼iews  should  be  communicated.  He  asked  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  ground  he  had  taken,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  views  to  members  of  Congress  upon  subjects  of  ao  much 
interest  subjected  him  to  great  embarrcusment  and  much  miMrepr^ienktfiotL" 
(Statement  of  John  Bell,  NUeti'  Ixi.,  p.  54.)  To  Von  Holst^s  praise,  however,  be 
it  said,  he  gives  his  opinion  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tyler,  on  both  the  Fiscal  Bank  and 
Fiscal  Corporation. 

I  *<  The  President  said  he  was  then  understood.  He  requested  Mr.  Webster  par- 
ticularly to  communicate  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  waited  upon  him  that 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come.  He  alto 
requested  Mr.  Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  properly  before  Ck>ngre88.  He 
requested  that  they  would  take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  they  said  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  any  intention  to  dictate  to  Congress.  They  might  express 
their  confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  just  been  agreed  upon  would 
receive  his  sanction,  but  it  should  be  as  a  matter  of  inference  ft^am  his  9eto  messags 
and  his  general  views.  He  also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  bill  before  it  was 
sented  to  the  HousSy  if  it  ooiUd  be  so  managed,"    (Statement  of  John  BeiL) 


^H  DBBATB  BETWEEN  BIVE8  AND  CLAT.  33  H 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky. 
Born  of  wealthy  parente,  edu(-ated  anil  bred  as  a  Btateainaii,  cool 
^lod  clear  beadeiJ,  familiar  equally  with  constitutional  law  aa  with 
^■^e  history  of  hie  tsoimtry,  Mr.  Bivee,  a&  a  debater,  was  iuimeasar-        J 
^BUy  BUperior  to  Mr.  Clay.     He  could  lay  no  claims  to  the  full        H 
^^mnding  vuive  of  Mr.  Clay,  capable  of  any  degree  of  iDodalation,        I 
nor  to  liiB  comiDAnding  mien  and  impressive  geeturee,  that  thrilled        H 
and  carried  captive  hie  audience.     He  adressed  lumaelf  chiefly  to        H 
the  judgment  of  hid  hearers,  and  wielded  the  weapons  of  argu-       I 
neut  irith   telling  power  and  force.     Id   1833,  he  hnd   broken        H 
lances  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  favor  of  the  Force  Bill ;  and  now  the        V 
nngttlar  epectacle  was  displayed  of  his  acting  the  champion  of  the 
mao  Against  whom  at  that  time  he  liad  been  arrayed.     Never  be- 
fore had  Mr.  Kivcti  shown  to  better  advantage  in  debate.     "I  was 
present,''  eald    the    Honorable    R.   Barnwell    Rhett,   of    South        M 
Carolina,  "at  tliat  debate;  and  imposing  and  great  aa  Mr.  Clay        I 
always  was  in  the  Senate,  lie  wae  more  than   matched   by  the        H 
danntlees  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  my  honoral>le  friend        I 
(Mr,  Rivesj ;  and  Mr,  Clay  eeenied  to  be  conscious  of  it.     The        ■ 
tratb  was,  the  senator  from  Virginia  had  the  right,  I  think,  on        I 
hie  side,  and  wielded  its  weapons  with  a  courage  and  force  which        I 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  spectators."'  I 

Mr.  Rives  aaid  that  the  present  veto  was  no  more  than  waa  to         ■ 
W  expected  from  a  man  who,  in    1S33,  had  given  the  higjiest 
proof  of  his  independence  of  party  by  voting  in  a  minority  of  one 
in  muntenance  of  his  views  of  strict  construction.     He  replied  to         ■ 
tbt  altsTBativea,  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay,  as  open  to  the  President        I 
to  a<roid  the  use  of  the  veto  powe".     Aiid  flrst,  he  repelled  the        I 
idea  that  the  President  sliould  have  kept  the  bill  ten  days,  and        ■ 
thuB  hav»  allowed  it  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.    John         I 
Tvler  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  responsibility.     He  would        ^ 
do  hia  duty  to  his  country  and  hie  God,  fearless  of  any  conse- 
qaences  that  might  ensue.     He  was  proud  to  say  for  the  President, 
tltat  that  alternative  had  never  for  a  moment  entered  his  mind; 

Ittd  he  trusted  that  be  never  should  see  a  son  of  that  "Ancient 
Duminion  "  from  which  he  derived  his  birth  influenced  by  such 


'  ILemuka  of  B>  BamwelJ  RUatt,  ia  tha  Ooufaderate  OougrsBH,  on  Ott  daalii  of     ' 
EbPn^dml  Tjlei,  pnblisLsd  bj  atiet  ot  tlie  OongreH  in  pampUet,  with  ad- 
nMMof  Rirei,  Hunter,  aud  others,  p.  S'.     (l^l>2). 
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unworthy  motives.  As  to  the  alternative  of  resigning,  the  senator 
must  know  that  the  President  was  an  independent  branch  of  the 
government  as  well  as  Congress,  and  was  not  called  upon  to  resign 
because  he  differed  in  opinion  with  them.  He  was  to  look  to 
their  common  constituency,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  as  much  right  to  interpret  their  will,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government.  The  accidental  majority  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  Bank  was  no  sign  to  guide  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  issue  of  "Bank  or  no  Bank"  had  not  entered  into  their 
election.  Mr.  Rives  abundantly  demonstrated  this  by  going  over 
the  history  of  the  canvass,  and  his  own  position  in  the  past.  In- 
stead of  a  majority  of  the  people  at  present  being  in  favor  of  a 
national  incorporation,  Mr.  Hives  was  certain  that  just  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rives  referred  to  the  Fiscal 
Corporation  bill  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  warned  the 
Whigs  that  ^^  he  concluded  from  the  language  of  the  message^  that, 
whether  in  reference  to  an  exchange  bank  or  a  bank  of  discount, 
if  it  were  intended  to  be  pushed  beyond  a  mere  fiscal  agency,  and 
was  to  deal  in  exchanges  generally  by  an  extended  operation 
through  branches  in  the  States,  the  President  would  hold  tlie  as- 
sent of  the  States  to  be  necessary."  * 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  in  a  speech,  which  became  unusually  im- 
passioned towards  its  close,  and  in  which  lie  warmly  denied  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Rives,  that  he  had  gone  be- 
yond the  merits  of  the  question  to  make  "an  open  and  violent  at- 
tack on  the  President  of  the  United  States."  He  adverted  to 
their  long  personal  friendship,  and  declared  it  to  be  unimpaired  (?) 
by  what  had  transpired,  and  his  desire  for  its  long  continuance; 
but  mentioned  a  rumor  of  the  existence  of  a  "low,  vulgar,  and 
profligate  cabaV^  which  claimed  to  be  the  President's  friends  par 
excellence^  and  who  surrounded  and  sought  to  guide  him  as  a  sort 
of  second  "  kitchen  cabinet," — whose  object  was  the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  dissolution  of  Congress,  and  a  change  in  the 
whole  face  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  These  might  whisper 
suspicions  into  the  President's  ears,  and  endeavor  to  pour  poison 
into  his  heart  with  a  view  to  separate  him  from  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rives  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  Clay,  insisting  that,  notwith- 

1  Speech  of  Mr.  Biye?,  Cangr,  Olobe,  First  session,  27th  Coug.,  Append.,  pp. 
566-'68. 


ianding  his  quaUfieations,  hie  speocit  was  a  severe  and  iinwarrant- 
llile  atlack  on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  coiiree 
xS  hifi  remarks  Mr.  Rives  aaiil,  with  eutting  foroe,  that  he  had 
ieard  and  knew  nothing  of  the  cabal  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  alluded  ;  but  he  had  beard  rmnors  of  an  organized  logiB- 
'klive  dictatorship  sending  deputations  from  this  Capttol  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  bnng  him  to  terms  and  teach 
liira  liis  duty  1 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Rives'  speech,  Mi-.  Archer,  tlie  other  Sena- 
.'tor  from  Virginia,  arose  and  warmly  catechised  Mr.  Clay  aa  to 
■what  he  meant  by  the  words  "  low,  \Tilgar,  and  profligate  cabal." 
Did  lie  apply  this  language  to  either  him  or  Mr.  Rives  t  Mr, 
Claj  excepted  both.  Mr.  Archer  then  wanted  tn  know  whether 
Mr.  Clay's  language  had  reference  to  any  of  the  Virginia  members 
In  tlie  other  llonse.  In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Clay  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
^iit,  did  I  say  one  word  ahont  tlie  colleagues  of  the  gentleman  ? 
'I  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
die  present  cabinet,  and  that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corporal's 
Jgnard ;  bet  I  did  not  say  who  that  calial  was,  and  do  not  mean  to 
iw  interrogated.  Any  member  on  this  floor  has  a  right  to  ask  me 
a  I  alluded  to  him,  bat  nobody  else  has.   I  spoke  of  rumor  only." 

Mr.  Tyler's  friends  among  the  Whigs  accepted  the  title  of  the 
"corporal's  guard,"  which  Mr.  Clay  covertly  gave  them  on  this  oc- 
B»aion;  and  the  subterfuge  to  which  Mr.  Archer  forced  Mr.  Clay 
W  resort  in  bis  reference  to  them  afforded  Mr.  Wise,  in  his  speech 

1  tiie  Fiscal  Corporatiou,  a  line  opportunity  to  flay  the  "dicta- 
tor" through  the  many  ludicrous  phases  of  "  ramor,"  under  which 
fc  represented  him. 

On  the  20t!i  of  the  month  Mr.  Sergeant  moved,  in  the  commit- 

«  of  the  wholo  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  amend  the 
'Kscal  Bank  bill  reported  from  the  currency  committee,  by  strik- 

g  oat  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  the  hill  in  his 
tliarge,  which  ho  called  the  "  Fiscal  Corporation,"  aud  on  that 

fif?  'lay  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  President 
"  to  hie  agency  in  the  matter : ' 

11  o'elaek,  Aagtiat  20/A. 

MrDiAiSlB  :  Inra  promised  «  copy  of  tlic  paper  (the  bill)  by  twelve  o'clock, 

a  (mi  minutes  arier,  and  bavo  left  a  metiaenger  to  bring  it  immcdialely  tu 

'  See  addrMB  of  John  Tyler,  Jr. 
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me.  It  is  UDMriain  whether  anything  will  be  done  to-daj,  but  I  aDderetand 
ibere  it  a  strong  desire  for  immediate  action.  Tbe  alterations  which  I  sug- 
gested were  assented  to  at  once,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  himself  was  concerned 
to  whom  the  suggestions  were  made.  /  have  done  or  said  nothing  at  from 
you  or  by  your  authority,  or  implicating  you  in  the  dightett  degree.  If  any 
measure  pa»§,  you  wiU  be  perfectly  free  to  exercise  your  constitutional  power 
ythoUy  uncommitted,  except  so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  your  ptMic  and 
official  acts. 
I  am,  most  truly  and  faithfully,  yours,  Daniel  Wrbstbe. 

Appended  to  this  note  were  these  remarks,  in  the  President's 
band-writing,  made  at  the  time :  '^  The  alterations  wen  of  no  nuh 
m$ntj  and  affected  no  principle.  The  bill  wae  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  my  alterations^  and  an  opportunity  to  make  them  was 
not  alloioedy  But,  whetlier  those  alterations  were  of  moment  or 
not,  they  were  Mr.  Webster's  own  suggestions,  as  he  states. 

Mr.  Bives,  on  the  day  before  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  had 
already,  in  his  debate  with  Mr.  Clay,  warned  the  Whigs  that  the 
President  would  require  the  recognition  of  the  assent  of  the  States 
to  agencies,  if  it  were  intended  to  push  the  exchange  bank  be- 
yond a  mere  fiscal  agent,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  power  to  <' deal  in 
exchanges  generally  by  an  extended  operation  through  branches 
in  the  States ;"  and  now  the  same  objection  was  made  in  the  House 
by  Proffit  and  Wise,  only  to  be  roared  down,  however,  by  cries  of 
**  order !  order !"  from  the  Whigs.^ 

The  precaution  and  honorable  conduct  of  the  President  in  this 
trying  emergency  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Ewing  himself 
admits  that  the  bill  was  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his 
amendments;  but  such  submission  was  never  made  prior  to  its 
introduction  in  the  House.  Before  any  action  had  occurred  on 
the  bill,  the  President  sent  Henry  A.  Wise  to  distinctly  inform 
Mr.  Sergeant  that  he  would  not  be  held  committed  to  the  bill  of 
the  Fiscal  Corporation,  which  the  latter  held  in  charge,  unless  it 
was  modified  so  as  to  remove  the  constitutional  objection.  Mr. 
Wise  says  that  the  message  was  delivered  on  the  day  on  which 
the  bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  "Mr. 
Sergeant  was  fully  informed  of  the  President's  views,  bowed  and 
went  to  his  committee."' 

The  Fiscal  Corporation  had,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  a  point 

1  Congr.  Globe,  1841,  ptLge  864. 
'  Seyen  Decades,  p.  189. 
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^^^^^■ttlnnce  to  tlie  idea  promioent  ia  the  President's  mind.     It 
^^^^^■d  to  detil  exclusively  in  exehaiiges,  but  it  juetiBed,  in  fact, 
HHKit  obnoxious  gy^tem  of  discounts,  by  prescribing  no  limit 
to  the  prciuinu  in  the  purcliase  of  bills,  or  to  the  time  the  bills 
might  run,  or  to  their  renewability.     It  rested  on  no  actnal  ex- 
«h&Dge  basis;  and  the  drawer  in  one  place  might  liecome  the  ac- 
septor  in  another,  and  vice  versa.     A  bill  drawn  at  Philadelphia 
<Mi  Cunden,  New  Jersey,  at  New  York  on  a  boi-der  town  in  New 
Jeney,  nt  Ciuciunati  on  Newport,  in  Kentucky,  might,  for  any- 
thing in  the  bill  to  restrain  it,  become  a  mere  matter  of  local  ac- 
«oininodation.      The  bill  copied   certain  essential  featui-ee  from 
Ciay'e  edition  of  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill.     The  Secretary's  project 
permitted  discounting  in  the  District,  and,  on  principle,  tliere 
was  no  objection  to  this.     Unt  Clay's  hill,  which  publicly  chal- 
lei^ed  the  i^ue  of  power,  interdicted  all  discounting  in  the  Dis- 
trict, mid  forced  it  upon  the  States.     So  the  Fiscal  Corporation,' 

'  Tirenlj-Hecuud  fundnaieiitBl  rule  of  the  Fiscal  Oorporation:  '■The  director* 
of  the  wid  Corporation  shall  Dot,  within  the  District  of  Cu1umbi&  buy  or  dis- 
connl  an*  bill  of  eichaage.  nor  make  any  loan,  ncept  it  be  ■  loftQ  to  the  govera. 
ment  of  the  United  SlatsB  according  to  the  prOfiBions  of  law, " 

Tirenty- third  fundamenta]  rule  of  Clay's  FiBcol  Bank :  "  The  directors  of  the 
■ud  Buik  «ball  not,  within  the  Distril^t  of  Colnmbia,  buj  or  disconnt  anj  proniiB. 
wry  note  or  kill  of  exchange,  nor  make  an  j  loan  w)ial«ver,  except  it  bo  a  loan  to 
Uc  got Mn meat  ef  the  United  States,  acoording  to  the  profiBione  of  law." 

Th«  tTBe  ■'  iiiwardnesa''  of  the  Fiscal  Corporation  cnu  oiily  be  properly  nnder- 
Uood  by  comparing  it  with  Clay's  Fiscal  Bank  Like  Olay's,  ita  connection  with 
Uie  Di«Uict  wKg  Ecaroely  more  than  a  name.  The  States  were,  in  fact,  made  the 
fdto*  of  tU  vsistence.  Even  its  title  hid  an  argiimenl  for  an  old-dwhioned  Bank. 
Hut  till*  of  EwiD^s  bill  waa  "Ad  act  to  incorporate  the  subacribera  to  the  Fiaoal 
Bank  of  the  United  States,"  The  title  ot  the  Fiscal  Corporation  did  not  repeat 
tluK  terms,  bnt  read;  "  A.D  act  to  provide  for  the  better  collection,  safe-keeping 
•nd  dkbonement  of  the  pafalio  reveniie  by  meaoB  of  a  corporation,  to  be  styled 
tl»  Fiteal  CorpormXi»n  ef  tAe  United  SlaCft. "  The  powers.  (uncUona  and  duties 
tar  tboae  which  pertained  to  the  caUecting.  kteping  and  iU*barting  the  publU 
nrnuie.  The  means  was  a  OjrporiUioa,  lo  be  atyled  the  FiRcal  CorporatioD  of 
Ui«  United  Slates,  created  by  Congress,  in  its  character  ot  a  nntionnl  legislature 
tat  tlw  whole  Union,  to  perform  the  Jineai  purposea,  meet  the  jttoai  wants  and 
Eiigenciea,  enpply  the  JUeal  nsea  and  eierl  the  fitail  agencies  of  the  United 
StUM.     <See  Beoond  v«to  meBsage.) 

Ill*  names  " Pisoal  Bunk'  and  " Fiscal  Oorporntion"  bad  originated  with  the 
cabinet.  The  Premdent  hid  suggested  the  incorporation  of  n  District  bank,  and 
tiiiiliit«4  that,  in  relsliOD  to  the  Union,  the  thing  could  not  be  considered  a  cor- 
pentlon,  btita  mere  "  fi»oU  agtnt."  The  poHilnnimous  cabinet,  unable  to  be  wholly 
gesemiK  bad  «pht  the  difference  and  dabbed  the  bills  as  above  jdeeoribed. 
flbU,  (he  oames  would  bate  been  tolerable  if  the  detaila  bad  been  anobjeetiaiuble. 
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And  in  lacking  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  saggested 
to  Mr.  Stuarty  relative  to  the  establishment  of  agencies,  the  most 
express  prohibition  to  the  contrary  of  sovereign  States,  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Supreme  Court,  went  as  nothing  in  the  teeth  of  ita 
provisions. 

Mr.  Tyler  says  that  his  objections  to  the  bill  were  commnnicatecl 
to  many  members  of  the  House  on  the  very  night  of  the  day  oa 
which  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House.  To  Mr.  Sergeant  he 
sent  a  second  message,  through  Mr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Gregg,  of  New  York,  expressive  of  his  anxiety  to  see  him, — 
that  he  could  not  sanction  the  bill  he  had  reported  without  an 
amendment.  To  all  other  members  who  fell  in  his  way  a  similar 
communication  was  made ;  to  some  he  gave  an  amendment  which, 
if  adopted,  would  have  removed  the  constitutional  difficulty. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Tyler  offered  of 
good  faith.  While  disposed  to  do  everything  that  could  gratify 
the  Whigs,  provided  his  principles  were  not  sacrificed,  Mr.  Tyler 
could  not  but  regret  the  excitement  of  feeling  which  was  too 
plainly  manifested  in  political  circles.  He  feared,  from  the  firstyi 
a  state  of  mind  which  would  lead  to  hasty  counsels  and  induce  a 
course  on  the  part  of  those  who  differed  with  him  which  time  and 
greater  deliberation  would  operate  to  prevent.  From  a  schism  in 
the  party  he  himself  had  everything  to  lose.  No  one  had  less  to 
expect  from  the  opposite  party,  since  no  one  had  opposed  them 
more  bitterly  in  tlieir  corrupt  career  under  Van  Buren ;  and  hift 
approval  at  this  session  of  all  the  party  measures  other  than  the 
Bank  could  certainly  promise  him  no  hold  upon  their  affections. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  successful,  harmonious  administration,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Whig  party,  was  full  of  brilliant  future  pro- 
mise to  himself. 

In  all  the  interviews,  therefore,  with  the  Whig  leaders,  in  the 
incipiency  of  the  measure  of  the  Fiscal  Corporation,  he  constantly 
counseled  postponement  to  the  next  regular  session.^     After  this 


^  In  his  lotter  of  Augnst  25th,  to  the  senators  from  Mapsachnsetts,  Mr  Webster 
said :  '*  But  I  know  that  the  President  has  been  greatly  troubled  in  regard  to  the 
former  bill,  being  desirous  on  one  hand  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  if  be 
could,  and  on  the  other  to  do  justice  to  his  own  opinionp.  Having  returned  this 
first  bill  with  his  objections,  a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  House  aad  appeared 
to  be  making  rapid  progress.     I  know  the  President  regretted  this^  and  wished 
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manner  he  strongly  expressed  bimaelf  at  the  cabinet  meeting  on 
the  18Ui.  On  the  19tb,Mr.Rives,in  the  Senate,  urged  the  same 
view  upon  Congress,  The  answer  was  given  in  the  brutal  y?ay 
in  which  the  "Fiscal  Corporation,"  despite  the  protests  of  the 
"oorporal's  gnani,"  was  shot  throngh  the  House.  "When  the 
Honse  took  up  the  bill  again,  on  Satnrday,  the  31  st  of  August, 
Sei^eaut  moved  to  cloee  the  debates  at  four  o'clock  that  day. 
Tliifi  wild  chiise  would  not  have  been  possible  with  an  independent 
bill,  since  by  the  mles  of  the  House  each  bill  has  to  be  read  three 
tunes,  and  each  reading  to  be  had  on  a  different  day.  When 
Booecvelt,  of  New  York,  pilloried  this  party  tyranny  by  the  mo- 
tjon  to  substitute  the  word  "immediately"  for  four  o'clock,  Ser- 
geant extended  the  time  to  Monday  at  four  o'clock.  The  scandal 
«u  tlms  modified  eomewhat,  but  notlung  changed  in  the  matter, 
t,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  asked  leave  to  abstain  from  voting,  and 
his  request  on  the  declaration  that  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of 
grent«at  importance,  thirty-eight  pages  long,  this  mode  of 
procedure  was  a  virtual  destruction  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
discussioo.  But  the  majority  did  uot  permit  themselves  to  be 
misled.  They  closed  the  debate  on  Monday  (the  23d),  as  the 
clock  struck  four,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  short  space  of  time 
hail  been  taken  up  by  speakers  from  among  tliemselves."  Every 
effort  at  amendment  made  by  the  President's  friends  in  th& 
Hniise,  to  conform  the  bill  to  hie  known  views,  was  voted  down 
tritli  tumult. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  there  referred  to  & 
^Iiecial  committee,  appointed  by  Southard,  the  president  of  that 
Ixxiy,  and  composed  entirely  of  friends  to  the  Bank  law, — a  course 
for  which  fifty  years'  history  of  the  Senate  *'  furnished  but  one  sin- 
ffle  preiHident,"  The  President  renewed  his  efforts  to  have  the  bill 
pottponed.  Mr.  Webster  cordially  aided  him  in  this  endeavor, 
both  by  personal  solicitation  and  by  means  of  a  formal  letter  ad- 
dreeeed  tn  tlie  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  published  on  a 
call  from  Thomas  Allen,  editor  of  the  Mctditonian.  The  only 
condition  on  which  the  Clay  Whigs  would  coDsent  to  a  postpone- 
ment, as  made  by  them  through  Mr.  Gushing,  was  that  the  Pre- 


Iba  abol*  mibje«t  might  have  been  postponed.     At  the  same  time  I  bflie' 
VM  dlcpoaed  U>  ooosider  caliulj  and  conEoieatiODHl;  whaliiTer  other 
Bight  hmre  been  preMnted  tobiui."     (KUep,  lu.,  p.  35.) 
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Aident  should  promise  that  he  would  make  no  hostile  more  to- 
wards his  cabinet  in  the  interim  before  Congress  reassembled. 
This  disgusting  advancemonti  which  Mr.  Ewing  himself  admits,  was 
repelled  by  Mr.  Tyler  with  loathing  and  scorn.  His  reply,  as  re- 
turned to  the  Whigs  several  days  before  the  cabinet  resignationS| 
was,  that  he  regarded  the  proposition  as  a  direct  attempt  at  en- 
croachment upon  the  executive.  Its  effect  was  to  identify  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  whose  places  were  deemed  in  jeopardy, 
with  Mr.  Tyler's  enemies  in  Congress,  and  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
trol over  the  members  of  his  own  political  family. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  day  before  Mr.  Berrien,  as  the  head 
of  the  committee,  in  the  Senate  appointed  to  consider  the  Fiscal 
Corporation,  reported  it  to  that  body,  Mr.  Wise  wrote  to  Judge 
Tucker : 

[Wise  to  Tuokeb.] 

Wabhinotom,  Aug.  29,  1841. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  too  hard  pressed  to  write  you  a  line.  I  am 
now  clearing  the  decks,  and  am  afraid  the  action  will  catch  me  in  disorder. 
A  word  only^  therefore.  And  let  me  first  say,  what  should  always  be  first  in 
ft  man's  heart  and  mind — luck  to  you  for  the  blessing  of  another  child  bora 
to  you  I  It  is  luck  ;  it  is  a  blessing.  I  would  I  had  ninety-nine  hayi,  and 
the  two  little  girls  I  now  have  I  The  parish  would  then  be  bound  to  support 
them ;  the  government  might  vote  a  pension,  and  at  all  events  I  should  be 
happier  the  more  living  monuments  there  were  around  me. 

Your  piece  in  brackets  don't  hit  one  point — the  important  one  of  keeping 
the  taxes  uniform.  Can  the  government  do  that  without  a  corporation  of 
some  sort  to  regulate  exchanges  ?  I  mean  no  more  than  a  question — not  to 
discuss  with  you,  and  I  mean  any  way  to  go  along  with  Tyler.  He  shall  see 
your  views.  Here,  too,  let  me  simply  say,  I  don't  see  my  error  as  to  the  ex- 
ecutive duty.  I  have  studied  that  point  well.  The  oath  does  control  aU  the 
executive  functions.  His  oath  obliges  him  to  execute  what  the  legislative 
and  judiciary  departments  have  made  and  adjudged  to  be  laws.  The  ques- 
tion you  put  as  to  a  limitation  on  the  veto  power  comes  within  my  distino- 
tions  on  the  question.  Future  presidents  would  hot,  could  not,  be  bound, 
because  the  veto  pertains  to  the  passage  of  a  law.  I  think  the  courts  might 
decide  that  the  President  shall  execute  a  law.  Such  is  their  chief  end  and  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  might  execute  it  for  him  in  some  cases.  But  1  must  ar- 
rest debate. 

Everett  will  not  be  confirmed.  Clay  will  try  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
rejection.  I  don't  think  that  Tyler  can  well  tender  the  mission  to  a  Virginian. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  cabinet  rupture.  With  some  of  them  we  want  to  pact 
friendly.  We  can  part  friendly  with  Webster  by  sending  him  to  England. 
Let  us,  for  God's  sake,  get  rid  of  him  on  the  best  terms  we  can.  But  for  this 
I  would  go  in  for  Upshur's  nomination. 


THE  FIBCJX  COEPOBATION  W  THE  SENATE. 


It  will  be  reported,  without 
It  will  be  [lusbed  through. 


bat  c 


TIm  Fi4eal  CorpoTuiion  bai  left  cur  Houae. 
tiLtlerial  unendmcut,  tu-morrow  in  the  Senate 
kud  Kill  ht  vetoed.'     Tyler  i%  more  flrm   than 

■m  it  adviaable  cnmiDg  from  his  rrieods  dow.  Time  te  everything 
tch«iii«,  however  good.  Wuit  until  all  are  looking  around  to 
ba  done  before  jruur*  ur  auy  other  plan  is  even  suggested.  A  trconil  reto 
■ill  ttrviijtheD  bitn.  Ten  days  will  bring  about  the  denouement.  My  health 
i»  facil«r,  and  I  am,  youra  truly,  Henhv  A.  Wtbe. 

K,  B.— It  ia  well  you  did  not  come  nn.  They  have  got  Dew  into  tht 
WeUa  «a£tn(t  / 

On  the  next  day  the  Fiscal  Corporation  was  reported  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate. How  fur  superior  Mr.  Rives  was  to  the  "  stuff*'  out  of  wbich 
the  average  senator  is  made,  had  been  shown  more  eoneluBivelj 
than  ever  h^  the  results  of  a  vote  taken  previously  on  the  lltli  of 
the  month,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  repealino;  the  Independent 
Treasnrv,  as  it  eame  back  from  the  House  amended  by  a  resoln- 
lion  altogether  like  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  7t!i  of  June, 
repealing  the  act  of  1836,  "to  regnlate  the  deposits  of  the  public 
money."'  In  June,  not  only  Rives,  but  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien, 
Jlorrick,  and  Preston  opposed  the  motion,  which  left  the  revenues 
in  the  naked  keeping  of  tlie  President.  In  August,  of  tliese,  Ar- 
<!hfrr,  the  other  senator  from  Virginia,  alone  stood  by  Rives  in  re- 
listing the  repeal.  Now  on  the  Fiscal  Corporation  even  Archer 
cowed  under  the  party  lash,  and  went  along  with  the  aorry  crowd. 

Mr.  Rive6  was  left  alone,  with  the  Democrats,  in  his  support  of 
Mr.  Tyler.  The  time  had  passed  for  amendments,  hut  Mr.  Rivee 
look  [Kicsaion  to  point  out  tlie  precise  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciple«  involved  in  both  his  proposition,  offered  as  an  amendment 
10  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  in  the  words  of  the  sixteentli  fundamental 
rule  of  Ewing'a  project,  and  the  veto  message  of  the  President, 
mA  the  bill  then  under  consideration.  His  amendment  forbade 
"local  diacounting,"  and  not  merely  the  discounting  oi promianoiy 
nnUs;  whereas  this  bill  authorized  to  any  extent  the  discounting 
of  bills  of  exchange,  for  there  was  essentially  no  difference  be- 
iTteen  dlseonnting  a  promissory  note,  not  due  for  a  given  time, 
uid  advancing  money  on  a  bill,  drawn  by  one  person  on  another, 

'  The  Wubingtas  corrsapondeiit  of  the  Whig  wrote,  August  2S,  1841 :  "The 
inlitiaU  borizoa  ia  oiercaat  vitfa  gloom,  and  ctouda  and  d&rkuewi  rent  upon  all  our 
pTDapMto,  It  has  oeaaed  to  be  a  matter  of  spccoliilioii  whether  the  President 
*in  telo  tho  Bank  biE     That  iiueHtioa  is  well  settled  in  the  affirmative. " 
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and  not  payable  till  a  distant  day,  deducting  the  intereet  on  the* 
money  advanced  for  the  time  the  bill  has  t6  ran  to  maturity : 

The  meaning  of  hit  proposition,  and  he  felt  conrinced  no  other  meaning 
could  be  given  to  the  exprestions  in  the  President's  message,  was  to  limit  the 
Bank  to  **  dealing  in  exchanges ;"  that  is,  purchasing  or  selling  cash  drafts 
pajable  on  demand,  and  drawn  in  one  place  bat  payable  in  another,  thus- 
facilitating  and  equalizing  as  near  as  possible  the  exchanges  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  understanding  in  all  foreign  countries  of  the  term  "  dealing  in 
exchanges,"  and  did  not  include  dealing  in  hilU  of  exchange,  payable  at  a 
distant  day. 

Another  essential  difference  between  his  (Mr.  R's)  proposition  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill,  was  that  this  bill  assumes  a  right  of  establishing  agencies 
in  the  several  States,  provided  they  limit  their  banking  operation  to  dealing 
in  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  one  State  or  ter- 
ritory, and  payable  in  another ;  whereas  his  proposition  required  the  assent 
of  the  States  to  the  establishment  of  agencies  within  their  borders.  Unless 
these  two  features  of  the  present  bill  were  changed,  and  made  to  conform  to 
his  proposition,  he  could  not  vote  for  it. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  twenty-seven  to  twenty-two.  On. 
the  6th  Wise  wrote  to  Tucker:  "  The  Fiscal  Corporation  has  gone* 
to  Tyler.     He  is  firm,  and  will  give  it  a  quietus  forever." 

The  climax  of  the  session  had  at  length  arrived.  The  Whigs- 
had  laid  their  mines  in  all  directions  under  the  executive,  and^ 
they  now,  at  a  given  signal,  applied  the  match.  ^'The  war  upon 
Mr.  Tyler  became  appalling."  The  papers  burst  out  into  a  tirade 
of  vituperation  and  invective;  the  fires  of  a  thousand  eflSgies- 
lighted  the  streets  of  the  various  cities ;  Whig  orators  and  politi- 
cians vied  with  one  another  in  casting  at  him  the  filth  and  gar- 
bage of  falsehood  and  defamation ;  hundreds  of  letters  were  re- 
ceived and  opened  by  the  President's  private  secretary  threatening 
him  with  certain  assassination ;  ^  threats  and  adjurations  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  numberless  Whig  deputations  to  approve  the 
Fiscal  Corporation;  the  terrors  of  being  left  alone  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  and  of  being  gibbeted  by  public  dis- 
closures from  his  cabinet  advisers,  were  proclaimed  to  drive  himi 

»  Thus  Letcher  wrote  to  Crittenden,  September  8,  1841 :  "I  receiTed  a  letter* 
this  morning,  from  a  man  in  Bossell  county,  asking  me  if  I  thought  it  wonld  be- 
an unpardonable  sin  to  go  to  the  city  and  kiU  him  (Tyler)  ;  the  feUow  wrote  as  if' 
he  thought  he  bad  a  call  to  put  him  to  death.  Another  writes  me  to  caU  the  Le- 
gislature together  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  commonwealth's  bank  and  damn^ 
ing  John  Tyler."    (Coleman's  Crittenden,  i ,  p.  WA.) 
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into  Babmission  or  refiignation !     All  in  vain !     In  the  face  of  a 
conspiracy  that  dared  liim  to  go  contrary  to  an  anderstanding 
which  it  was  alleged  he  had  had  with  his  cabinet ;  in  the  face  of 
the  secret  whisper,  the  open  libel,  and  the  profligate  falsehood, 
^t  put  langnage  on  his  lips  that  he  never  uttered,  and  motives 
in  his  heart  that  never  entered  that  sacred  tabernacle,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  nerves  apparently  of  laminated  steel,  and  courage  of 
twisted  and   corded  strength,   signed  his  name,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1841,  to  his  second  veto  message.     "This  proved," 
cries  Wise,  "  that  he  was  no  nose  of  wax,  but  a  firm,  immovable 
b?er  of  the  Constitution,  a  fearless  patriot,  a  wise  and  sagacious 
statesman,  and  an  honest  man !  " 

The  witty  ProflSt  charged  the  Whigs  witli  looking  only  to 
"President-making."  The  cooing  Crittenden  drew  kaleidoscope 
pictures  before  the  president-sick  eyes  of  Clay ;  but  Tresident 
Tjler,  with  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  gentleman  and  the  high  and 
lofty  action  of  a  lover  of  his  country,  "  making  neither  a  sacrifice 
of  Ins  duty  or  his  conscience  by  signing  a  bank  bill  or  in  retaining 
his  cabinet,"  put  the  character  of  his  motives  above  aspersion  by 
voluntarily  making  the  proposition,  at  the  cabinet  meeting  at 
which  the  last  veto  message  was  considered,  tliat  he  would  pub- 
licly abdicate  all  pretensions  and  aspirations  to  the  succession; 
and  yet  everj'  member  present  advised  against  any  such  an- 
Doancement ! 

The  denowmetU  ran  its  course  rapidly.  Gilmer,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  in  ringing  the  changes  on  "  head  him  or  die,"  in 
reply  to  Botts'  scurrilous  harangue  on  tlie  second  veto  message, 
spoke  of  a  rumor  that  was  current,  that  the  President  was  to  retire 
from  ofiice,  and  that  Congress  was  to  vote  him  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  get  him  to  do  so.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  who  only 
four  years  before  (in  1837)  had  voted  with  Rives  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that  "  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  establish  a  national  bank,"  undertook,  in  a  letter  of  the 
^  of  September,  to  lecture  the  President  as  to  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  a  veto.*  Botts,  in  a  letter  of  August  1 0th,  had 
asked  the  President  whether  a  veto  would  not  compel  the  cabinet's 
resignation,  and  force  a  like  course  from  himself.     Clay  had  sug- 

'  NUes,  IxL,  p.  108. 
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gested,  in  his  speech  on  the  first  veto,  the  alternative  of  thi» 
President's  resigning  to  vetoing.  Archer,  who,  on  the  second 
Bank  bill — "  weak,  but  not  wicked " — had  gone  with  the  Whigs, 
had  privately  told  the  President  he  mnst  resign;  and  now,  as  the^ 
clindiing  argument  of  this  resignation  policy,  which  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  ultra  press,  and  was  the 
universal  subject  of  talk  among  the  Whigs  at  the  time,  foor  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  on  the  11th  of  September,  handed  in  their 
resignation.     These  were  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crittenden. 

Ewing  was  the  man  who,  in  the  canvass,  had  written  a  letter 
scoffing  at  tlie  idea  that  the  Bank  question  was  an  issue.  Bell 
was  an  old  Jackson  man,  who,  in  1832,  had  voted  against  a  re- 
charter  of  tlie  Bank,  and  in  1834  in  favor  of  the  House  resolution 
condemning  the  Bank  as  unconstitutional.  In  1836  he  had  been 
a  leader  in  the  White  movement  in  Tennessee,  and  in  1837  had 
submitted,  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Bank  petitions,  a  provision  equally  denouncing  the 
sub-treasury  and  national  bank,  and  government  bank  as  **  incon- 
sistent with  tlie  spirit  of  a  free  constitution  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country."  Badger,  during  the  late  canvass,  in  an 
address  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  had  denied  indignantly 
that  Harrison  was  a  Bank  man.  Crittenden, — well,  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  a  little  later  of  a  certain  letter  of  his,  dated  the 
16th  of  August,  1841. 

The  first  tliree  of  these  spread  before  the  people  long  and  rancor- 
ous statements,  giving  contradictory  and  garbled  accounts  of  the 
cabinet  meeting  of  the  18th  of  August.  "  It  was  a  Clay  movement," 
said  Webster,  'Ho  make  up  an  issue  before  the  people  against 
Tyler."'  Granger,  the  postmaster-general,  who  refused  at  first 
to  join  the  oUier  four,  was  finally  induced  to  go  along.  Webster 
was  urged  to  resign  also,  and  'Mt  was  declared  to  him,"  says  Mr.. 
Tyler,  '^  that  if  he  would  resign  I  would  necessarily  have  to  vacate 
the  government  by  Saturday  night." 

Instead  of  waiting  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  Monday,  the  13th,  when  the  President 
could  have  taken  his  time  in  filling  the  vacancies,  the  retiring 
secretaries  resigned  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  necessitating  nomina- 
tions immediately.     The  12th  was  Sunday.    ^The  President," 

*  J.  Q.  Adams*  Mem.,  zi.,  p.  14. 
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s  Crittenden  emiltingly,  "  will  have  bard  work  to  make  np  a 
caiiinet  which  will  please  the  Senate." ' 

But  the  conspirators  calculated  without  tlieir  host !  The  mines 
.tlii(;h  thejf  had  so  induetriously  laid,  exploded;  but  they  served 
Illy  to  blow  their  authors  into  "  Bmithereens."  The  President 
maiiitaiued  his  position  euocesafully,  and  against  every  inachinatiou. 
Anwmg  the  State-rightfi  Whigs  throughout  the  country,  whose 
Tievs  oo  political  ({aestions  were  similar  to  his  own,  were  men  of 
fir  greater  mental  and  moral  calibre  than  those  who  had  yielded 
10  p«rtT  dictates.  Tlte  President  immediately  snbinitted  to  the 
Senate,  on  Monday,  a  list  of  names  which  tliey  dared  not  reject. 
B  instance  of  like  promptness  bad  never  before,  and  has  never 
,  been  manifested  in  our  annals. 
'  The  foUowiug  emanations  from  Mr.  Tyler's  pen,  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  explain  in  his  own  words  tlie  conspiracy  that  assailed 
n  on  the  second  Bank  bill : 


■CSlTBAOT    I 


t  Lbttek  Adhrksssu  bv  Prbsidest  Tylbr  to  thb  Nor- 

E  D«i«oeR»ric  Absoijatiun,  Dated  SEPTEuiiKa  2.  J8M.] 

e  of  prophecy  uttereii  by  one  of  your  Wlow-citiiens,  (whose  ex- 

rith  the  higheaC  moral  nod   politicul  worth,  has  won  for 

kk<ljb  distinctioD,)  indulged,  antDrior  to  the  election  of  1840,  in  pre- 

b  were  but  too  near  being  realized,     .intieipnting  the  election  of 

n'ltaa  And  myself — the  probable  demise  of  Qeneral  Uarriaon  from 

IlHi  •dvaoced  age,  anii  my  iiiccouion  &a  the  vice- p real deut — he  drew,  in  the 

bll  i>f  IMO,  A  fenrful  picture  to  myself  uf  what  would  be  my  lituatioD  on  the 

«CCiirT«iice  uf  such  coutiogencies.     He  spoke  of  violent  BMnults  to  be  made 

I*  1  yielded  my  conscience,  judgment — everything,  into  the  hands 

«f  tba  political  managerfl.     He  depicl«d  fearful  cumbinations  which  1  would 

inter,  and  even  anticipated  my  reaignatiou  as  a  measnre  to  be 

Ibetd  apon  me.     How  near  these  predictions  w«re  being  reatiied  the  country 

■  had  fMr  opportunity  to  know.     Because  I  would  not  sanction  measures 

dek,  to  bkve  sanctioned  with  my  opinious  cuDceruing  tbom,  would  have 

I  me  with  diagrace,  I  was  loudly  denounced;   my  name  rendered  a 

v>w(ird  of  reproach;  the  barshesi  and  foulest  abuse  cast  upon  me  by  an 

■liAtHd  press;    aud  burning  rBigies  made  to  reflect   their  light  along   the 


'  Crittenden  to  R.  P.  Letcher,  September  II,  1841  :   "  The  President  will  bava 

bird  vorh  to  make  up  a  cabinet  which  will  please  the  Senate.     .K»  the  time  is  but 

•bnt.  he  will  probably  have  to  revert  to  the  altematJYe  of  nouiiuating  uneicap. 

I  ImUs  indiTidaals  at  a  distance ;  if  they  do  not  accept,  he  gains  time,  andmay  sup- 

■fb  A*  vxanMea  in  tbe  abseoce  ol  the  Senate."  {Oolem<m'tCrilUr>den,l,p.  166.) 

>  Ut. 'noewelt. 
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All  this  was  accompanied  by  the  resignation  of  an  entire  cabinet  save  a 
single  member,  and  but  few  hours  allowed  me,  under  the  Constitution,  to  fill 
their  vacancies.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  vacancies  occurring  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  must  be  filled  before  its  adjournment,  and  cannot 
afterwards ;  that  Congress  had  agreed  to  adjourn  on  l^ondaj  at  two  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  that  the  last  resignation  of  five  cabinet  officers  occurred  at  five 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  Saturday  preceding^  the  earliest  having  taken  place  at  half- 
past  twelve  of  the  same  day.  The  almost  entire  work  of  reorganising  the 
cabinet  was  thus  to  be  accomplished  by  a  '* president  without  a  party,"  who, 
it  had  been  confidently  asserted,  could  not  procure  the  aid  of  another  cabinet 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the  short  period  whicb  remained 
of  the  session  of  Congress.  If  the  highly  moral  sensibilities  of  the  five  could 
have  been  satisfied  by  a  delay  of  their  resignation  until  Tuesday  morning,  of 
two  days  only,  a  larger  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  me  of  perform- 
ing the  work  of  making  an  almost  entire  cabinet,  which  had  required  on  the 
part  of  my  predecessors  months  to  adjust.  The  veto  message  had  gone  in  for 
some  days,  yet  they  did  not  resign  earlier  than  Saturday,  thus  leaving  the 
shortest  possible  time  within  which  to  surround  myself  with  new  advisers. 

To  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  I  had  submitted  in  solemn  form  the  propriety 
of  my  announcing,  in  connection  with  my  veto  message,  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  connection  of  my  name  with  the  matter  of  the  succession,  and  they 
had  advised  unanimously  against  it;  and  yet  immediately  thereafter  their  re* 
signations  followed,  and  my  motives  were  publicly  assailed  by  some  of  these 
very  advisers  who  thus  availed  themselves  of  the  fact  that  there  was  at  that 
time  but  a  single  press,  with  a  limited  circulation,  through  which  their  as- 
saults could  be  repelled.     I  leave  others  to  canvass  motives.     I  state  but 
facts.     There  can  bo  but  little  difiiculty  in  drawing  inferences.     I  felt  that  a 
high  and  solemn  duty  had  devolved  upon  me.     My  resignation  would  amount 
to  a  declaration  to  the  world  that  our  system  of  government  had  failed,  from 
the  fact  that  the  provision  made  for  the  death  of  the  President  was  either  so 
defective  as  to  merge  all  executive  powers  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
guvornment,  by  making  the  succession  the  mere  instrument  of  their  will,  or, 
by  forcing  him  to  give  way  before  the  embarrassments  of  his  position,  de- 
volve the  government  on  another,  the  remotest  probability  of  whose  succes- 
sion had  not  been  looked  to  by  the  people  during  the  elections,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  more  feeble  and  impotent  in  the  exercise  of  an  indepen- 
dent mind  and  judgment  than  a  vice-president.     I  considered  the  path  of  my 
duty  was  clearly  marked  out  before  me,  and  I  resolved  to  pursue  it. 

I  have  been  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  Many  of 
their  citizens  have  known  me  from  early  youth.  They  knew — I  feel  a  proud 
consciousness  of  the  fact — that  dishonor  could  never  attach  itself  to  my  char- 
acter or  conduct.  They  vindicated  me  then,  and  by  their  resolutions,  they 
avow  publicly  their  opinions.  The  termination  of  my  labors  is  near  at  hand ; 
the  experiment  has  been  fairly  made,  and  I  shall,  under  Providence,  leave  the 
government,  to  those  who  may  come  after  me,  in  all  its  different  departments 
unimpaired  in  all  its  energies,  and  unaltered  in  its  letter  or  true  import.  I 
iim  content. 
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[To  Alsxakdbb  Gabdinbb.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  May  6,  1845. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  The  article  in  the  Aristidian,  before  I  knew  the  author,  had 
attracted  my  attention.  It  is  a  deserved  castigation,  but  altogether  a  mild 
ODe,  of  Mr.  O'Sullivau,  for  his  infamous  article  in  the  Democratic  Bcview, 
Mr.  O'SuUivan  might,  if  prudence  dictated  it,  be  challenged  into  a  compari- 
son of  Mr.  Van  Bureu's  administration  with  that  which  has  but  recently 
closed.  A  deranged  currency,  a  bankrupt  people,  and  an  empty  treasury, 
with  a  host  of  defaulters  and  public  plunderers,  would  mark  the  first,  while 
the  very  opposite  would  characterize  the  last.  The  time  for  running  the  con- 
trast has  not  yet  come,  but  these  miserable  pretenders  to  patriotism  and  de- 
mocracy may  force  it  to  be  drawn  at  an  early  day. 

I  design  only,  however,  at  this  time  to  correct  an  error  into  which  the 
writer  for  the  Aritiidian  has  fallen,  and  which  may  not  possibly  be  known  to 
yourself,  whom  I  would  most  gladly  possess  of  every  important  fact  of  my  not 
nneTentful  history.  The  writer  states,  when  speaking  of  the  resignation  of 
the  first  cabinet,  that  Congress  had  resolved  to  adjourn  on  Tuetday,  and  that 
the  first  resignation  of  a  cabinet  officer  occurred  on  the  Thursday  preceding. 
Now  the  fact  was  that  Congress  resolved  to  adjourn  at  two  o* clock  on  Monday, 
tDd  that  the  first  resignation  occurred  at  half  after  twelve,  and  the  last  at  five 
o'clock  on  Saturday — thus  leaving  the  shortest  possible  interval  to  fill  five 
cabinet  vacancies.  On  the  Thursday  preceding,  Badger  gave  a  supper,  to 
which  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  invited.  All  were  present  except 
Webster.  Clay  was  also  in  attendance.  Bell  was  restive,  but  finally  agreed 
to  resign  with  the  others,  and  tu  make  common  war.  Webster  had  been 
Qrged  to  join  them;  and  it  .was  declared  to  him,  that  if  he  would  resign  I 
would  necessarily  have  to  vacate  the  government  by  Saturday  night,  and  thus 
Whig  rule  be  thoroughly  re-established.  He  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
see  that  the  rule  sought  to  be  established  was  Clay  rule  only,  and  nothing 
more.  They  would,  however,  have  been  mistaken,  even  if  Webster  had  been 
weak  enough  to  fall  into  their  snare.  A  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  able  one, 
would  have  been  obtained  in  time  to  have  saved  the  government  from 
tnarchy.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  narrative,  and  therefore 
have  inflicted  it  upon  you. 

Have  you  seen  a  speech  which  is  in  course  of  publication,  delivered  by 
John  Tyler,  Jr.,  during  the  late  canvass?  '  In  a  few  days  I  expect  a  copy  in 
pamphlet,  and  will  send  it.  Would  not  the  Wall-street  Reporter  publish  it? 
Do  see  the  editor,  and  ask  him  to  forward  his  paper  ? 

Julia  writes  all  the  gossip,  and  I  have  only  to  salute  you,  and  wish  you  all 
health  and  happiness. 

Truly  and  faithfully  yours,  J.  Tyler. 


'  This  is  the  address  of  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  so  frequently  cited. 


VOL.  II. — 7, 
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[Extract  from  the  President's  Statement,  in  Answer  to  the  Report 
OF  THE  House  Committee,  in  August,  1842,  Published  in  the  Ad- 
dress OF  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  Washinotoh  Madi§onian,  April  28  and 
26, 1846.]  » 

In  regard  to  the  second  bill,  the  report  uses  the  following  language :.  "A 
second  attempt  ensued,  under  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Ajiacai 
eorparatian  to  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  nation,  to  prepare  an  act  to  which 
an  informal  intercourse  and  communication  between  a  member  of  the.  House 
charped  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  bill,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  hiniHi'lf,  might  secure,  by  a  compliance  with  his  opinions,  a  pledge  in  ad- 
vance of  his  approval  of  the  bill,  when  it  should  be  presented  to  him.  That 
pledge  was  obtained — the  bill  was  presented  to  him  in  the  very  terms  which  he 
Jiad  prescribed  as  necessary  to  obtain  his  sanction,  and  it  met  the  samejate  with 
its  predecessor,**  What  member  of  the  House  employed  to  prepare  the  bill,  will 
endorse  this  statement?  Mr.  Sergeant  did,  as  I  am  informed,  prepare  the 
bill,  but  I  have  confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity,  and  without  having  had 
any  intercourse  with  him,  I  hazard  nothing  in  denying  this  statement.  Mr. 
Sergeant's  statement  is  already  before  the  public ;  he  asserts  nothing  like  it ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  I  would  hold  no  communication  with  him 
and  Messrs.  Berrien  aud  Dawson,  who  accompanied  him,  upon  the  subject. 
And  yet  it  is  declared  in  this  ex-parte  report,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  that  that  member  obtained  a  pledge,  and  that  to  him  I  prescribed  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

I  declare,  under  all  the  solemnities  that  can  attend  such  a  declaration,  that 
my  assent  to  that  bill  was  never  obtained.  Upon  this  point  I  might  appeal 
to  Mr.  Ewing's  statement,  if  I  could  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  appeal  to  him 
for  anything.  He  speaks  of  a  conversation  held  in  cabinet,  and  discloses 
facts  which  are  conclusive  in  their  character  to  show  that  no  definitive 
opinion  was  expressed  by  me  as  to  any  particular  bill.  He  gives  the  world 
to  understand  that  a  principle  was  discussed,  and  that  after  the  discussion 
had  terminated,  I  required  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Webster  to  be 
furnished  in  writing ;  and  one  cause  of  his  complaint  against  me  is,  that  the 
very  next  day  after  this  reported  conversation,  and  be/ore  his  argument  had 
been  prepared,  I  declared  myself  irrevocably  fixed  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill  which  bad  with  so  much  haste  been  introduced.  Mr.  Ewing  further 
states  that  the  bill  was  to  be  submitted  to  me  for  my  amendments.  What 
did  1  want  with  Mr.  Webster's  and  Mr.  Ewing's  arguments  in  writing,  if  my 
opinion  was  detcrminately  made  up?  Why  did  I  make  it  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  the  bill  should  be  submitted  to  me  before  it  was  reported,  if  I  was 
prepared  to  adopt  it  ?  Will  Mr.  Sergeant  endorse  the  statement  made  by  the 
report — will  he  say  that  I  prescribed  the  terms  of  the  bill  ?  And  I  protest 
against  the  course  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  adopting  the  naked 
assertion  of  any  committee  as  proof,  and  more  particularly  when  that  com- 


r  1  The  first  part  of  this  statement,  in  allusion  to  the  Fiscal  Bank,  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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mittee  has  upon  it  some  members  who,  of  all  other  men,  have  been  the  most 
abasive  of  me  for  a  continued  period  of  twelve  months, — ^men  of  such  em- 
bittered feelings,  that,  while  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  serve  on  a  jury 
to  settle  a  two- penny  matter  in  regard  to  which  I  should  be  a  party  litigant, 
are,  nevertheless,  by  their  naked  and  unsustained  report,  permitted  to  affect 
my  character  and  good  name,  and  receive,  io  their  efforts  to  accomplish  their 
object,  the  endorsement  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  principle  of  the  last  bill  was  as  objectionable  as  the  incorporation  of  a 
bank  in  any  other  form,  and  with  the  most  enlarged  powers.    It  was,  in  fact, 
a  charter  for  a  national  bank,  with  power  to  deal  in  exchanges ;  and  the  only 
provision  which  connected  it  with  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  fact  that 
the  parent  board  was  to  be  located  at  Washington  instead  of  Philadelphia.    It 
limited  ostensibly  the  power  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  and  yet  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  bank  of  local  discount ;  but  whether  limited  to  dealing  in  exchanges  alone 
did  uot  alter  the  principle  at  issue.     It  was  a  corporation  created  by  Congress 
to  operate  over  the  Union  by  the  naked  authority  of  Congress.     I  had  ever 
in  view  the  action  of  Congress  as  a  local  legislature,  and  not  as  a  national 
legislature.     In  the  first  character  it  had  power  to  create  a  corporation,  in 
the  last,  none  at  all.     So  far  as  the  right  of  a  local  bank  to  deal  in  exchanges 
was  concerned,  I  uniformly  looked  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta  against  Earle,  and  several  other  similar  de- 
cisions, which  settle  the  principle  that  a  bank  of  one  country,  authorized  to 
deal  in  exchanges,  may  establish  agencies  for  that  purpose  in  any  other,  urdtsa 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  from  so  doing.     So  that  a  bank  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  authorized  to  deal  in  exchanges,  would  be  at  liberty  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  to  purchase  exchange  in  Georgia,  or  any  other  State,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  State.     This  fact  can  be  abundantly  established  by  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  if  necessary. 

When  Mr.  Bayard's  amendment  to  the  first  Bank  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Senate,  that  amendment  was  often  the  subject  of  conversation  between  myself 
and  others;  and  I  evermore  insisted,  that  if  power  was  given  to  a  bank  here 
to  establish  agencies  in  the  States  to  deal  in  exchange,  it  must  be  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  same  was  not  prohibited  by  the  States.     Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Virginia,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Bank  bills, 
brought  me  Mr.  Bayard's  amendment  in  print,  and  enquired  if  I  could  agree 
to  it  as  it  stood,  and  upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  asked  me  to 
write  down  such  an  amendment  as  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  which  I  did 
upon  the  margin  of  the  bill  in  pencil,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle 
above  stated,  as  settled  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta  against  Earle.     A 
copy  of  that  amendment  furnished  is  now  before  me,  and  reads:  **  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  establish  agencies,  to  consist  of  three  or  more 
persons,  or  in  case  such  agencies  are  Jorhidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  em- 
ploy any  bank  or  banks,"  etc.,  etc.     And  in  addition,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  anxiously  desirous  as  I  was  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom 
1  was  surrounded,  I  declared  to  Mr.  Stuart  that  I  should  regard  myself  as 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him  if  be  could  get  the  majority  in  Congress 
to  adopt  that  amendment  thus  proposed  by  me.     He  made  the  experiment  and 
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failed.'  I  have  no  doabt  but  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  preserved  that  paper,  and 
I  have  as  little  that  it  contains  the  principle  which  I  contended  for  from  the 
first,  but  which  the  majority  would  not  grant  me,  and  without  which,  or  one 
of  the  same  import,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sanction  the  bill. 

This  opinion  was  communicated  to  many  members  of  the  House  on  the 
very  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House.  To  Mr. 
Sergeant  I  sent  a  request  through  Mr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Gregg,  of  New  York,  expressive  of  my  anxious  desire  to  see  him ;  that  I  could 
not  sanction  the  bill  he  had  reported  without  an  amendment.  Whether  he 
was  informed  of  my  ^ish,  as  thus  expressed,  1  know  not. 

To  all  other  members  who  fell  in  my  way  a  similar  communication  was 
made ;  to  some  I  gave  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  removed 
the  constitutional  difiiculty. 

These  things,  in  the  main,  occurred  before  any  decisive  action  on  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  some  fifty  members  of 
the  House  were  fully  apprised  of  my  objections.  But  all  would  not  do;  it 
was  supposed  that  I  was  committed  to  the  measure,  and  my  sacrifice  seems 
to  have  been  resolved  upon.  The  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  carried  to 
the  Senate.  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  have  it  postponed,  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  every  member  of  the  Whig  party  thoroughly  knew  that  it  could  not 
receive  my  approval.  Mr.  Webster  addressed  his  able  letter,  which  has  been 
published,  to  the  senators  from  Massachusetts, — all  efi'urts  were  of  no  avail, 
except  upon  the  condition  that  I  would  pledge  myself  not  to  turn  out  my  cabinet. 
This  proposition  was  made  to  me ;  I  need  not  add  that  it  was  indignantly  re- 
jected. I  answered  that  I  would  or  would  not  discard  them,  as  I  thought 
proper.  The  Constitution  gave  me  full  power  over  the  subject,  and  I  would 
not  part  with  my  control  over  the  members  of  my  political  household.  Mr. 
Ewing  can  now  be  plainly  understood  when  he  says  that  "  I  would  not  agree  to 
give  the  assurance  that  no  hostile  movements  would  be  made." 

The  bill  was  passed  under  these  circumstances ;  from  what  motives  it  was 


*  The  sixteenth  fundamental  rale  of  the  Fiscal  Corporation  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress read  as  follows  :  **!(>.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  and  transacting  the 
business  of  the  said  corporation  herein  and  hereby  authorized,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  directors  of  the  said  cor|)oration,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish  agencies  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  at  any  place  or  places  they  may  deem  safe 
and  proper,  and  to  employ  any  agent  or  agents,  or,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  bank  or  banks,  under  such  agreements,  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  just  and  proper,  not  being  contrary  to  lav 
or  to  this  charter ;  and  the  same  agencies,  at  their  pleasure,  to  relinquish  or  dis- 
continue, and  the  same  agent  or  agents  to  remove;  and  to  commit  to  snoh 
agents  or  agencies  or  banks,  such  portion  of  the  busiuess  and  concerns  of  the  said 
corporation  as  they  may  think  fit ;  provided  always^  that  neither  the  said  corpora, 
tion  nor  any  agent  or  agents  thereof,  nor  any  bank  or  banks  employed  by  the 
same  shall  be  authorized  to  discount  promissory  notes  with  the  money  or  the 
means  of  the  said  corporation,  but  shall  employ  the  same  in  the  business  and 
dealing  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  including  bills  and  drafts  drawn  in  one  State 
or  territory  and  payable  in  another." 
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passed  I  leave  the  public  to  determine.     It  was  known  that  the  veto  was  in- 
evitable, and  yet  it  conld  not  be  postponed  but  for  ninety  days.     Did  I  desire 
the  veto,  or  did  Congress  ?    Let  the  above  facts  decide.     I  am  charged  with 
corrupt  motives,  and  I  am  dealing  with  this  charge.     What  motive  had  I  to 
desire  a  postponement  of  the  bill  if  I  was  to  make  profit  by  a  veto?     What 
motive  had  I  to  displease  a  great  and  formidable  party  ?    What  means  of 
protection  had  I  against  the  assaults  which  were  to  be  made  upon  my  char- 
acter, and  of  the  intention  to  make  which  I  was  apprised  in  advance,  private 
and  public  ?    The  Madisonian  was,  I  believe,  the  only  political  paper  that 
sustained  me;    its  circulation  was  limited  and  confined.     The  New  York 
Herald  did  me  justice,  and  the  neutral  press  assisted  ;  while  an  afiSliated  press, 
organized,  and  which  it  has  required  years  to  affiliate,  opened  their  batteries 
npoD  me.     The  shout  was  raised  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
indignation  meetings  were  everywhere  held  ;  effigy  burnings  took  place,  and 
a  universal  roar  of  Whig  vengeance  was  heard  in  every  blast. 

Whether  this  was  all  designed  from  the  first,  I  leave  others  to  determine ; 
bat  I  do  desire  to  know  why  there  should  have  been  so  much  urgency  to  pass 
the  second  bill  ?  The  committee  and  the  House  ascribe  the  accumulation  of 
the  public  debt,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  to  my  failure  to  approve 
that  bill.  How  utterly  ridiculous  the  ascription.  What  would  it  or  any 
bank  have  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  in  twelve  months  ? 
If  its  stock  had  boon  taken,  its  existence  would  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
the  country.  And  yet  a  conclusion  so  absurd  that  it  cannot  meet  with  a 
single  endorser  in  the  sheets  of  any  intelligence,  is  adopted  as  most  true  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  wisdom  or 
its  folly.  I  am  dealing  with  an  impeachment  of  my  motives.  The  commit- 
tee and  the  House  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  apply  to  me  the  epithets  of  weak, 
imbecile,  vacillating,  or  any  others  they  may  please,  provided  they  will  cling 
to  the  terms  first  employed  ;  whether  it  is  exactly  in  good  taste  or  not  is  for 
them  to  determine.  Let  them  not,  however,  in  the  next  breath  after  using 
such  terms,  employ  others  of  an  opposite  character ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
called,  for  recent  acts,  an  "  Imperial  Dictator  */'  that  implies  something  more 
than  weakness.  But  I  shall  not  complain  of  any  epithets  they  may  please 
to  employ,  but  they  have  no  right  to  impeach  my  motives  unjustifiably  ;  and 
Task  emphatically,  what  motive  could  I  have  had  to  incur  the  hatred  of  a 
large,  powerful,  and  triumphant  party?  I  know  it  was  said  about  that  time 
that  I  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  leading  Democrats,  and  yet  it  would 
puzzle  all  the  diplomatists  in  Christendom  to  assign  a  single  sufficient  motive 
for  my  leaving  a  majority  party  and  courting  a  minority  party.  The  charge 
of  intrigue  had  no  single  fact  to  rest  on ;  and  yet.  like  other  charges,  it  was 
recklessly  made. 

Now,  suppose  every  thing  that  is  said  by  my  accusers  was  admitted  to  be 
true— suppose  I  had  on  one  day  approved  a  measure  from  a  mistake  in  its 
leading  principle,  and  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  upon  more  calm  re- 
flection, had  become  satisfied  that  I  was  in  error — what  mortal  taint  would 
rest  upon  me  for  such  change  of  opinion  ?  General  Washington  did,  on  a 
similar  memorable  occasion,  change  his  opinion  at  the  last  hour  allowed  by 
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the  law  after  preparing  hia  veto  message.  Take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  I 
penned  every  word  of  the  second  bill,  and  had  delivered  it  over  to  a  member 
and  wished  him  to  have  it  passed,  and  before  its  passage  had  honestly  changed 
my  opinion,  will  any  man  tell  me  of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  deserv- 
ing impeachment,  which  I  would  have  committed  7  The  Constitution  gives 
to  the  President  ten  days  after  a  bill  is  placed  in  his  hands,  for  considering 
it ;  and  yet  the  House  of  Representative?  would  have  him  bouud  by  an  opinion 
if  at  any  time  expressed  to  any  one  in  conversation. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  how  would  the  House  itself  stand  affected  ?  At 
the  extra-session  it  passed  the  bankrupt  law  ;  at  the  commencement  of  this, 
it  passed  a  bill  repealing  it.  On  the  4th  of  September  last  it  passed  the  dis- 
tribution law,  with  a  proviso ;  at  this  session  it  seeks  to  repeal  it.  And  it 
is  because  I  have  not  also  changed  my  opinion — an  opinion  of  thirty  years' 
standing  upon  this  subject — that  I  am  denounced  by  the  House. 

But  I  have  a  single  fact  to  mention  which  will  be  found  to  be  conclusive  as 
to  my  motives.  It  has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  member  of  the  retired 
cabinet,  yet  it  cannot  have  escaped  their  memories.  I  cite  it  in  order  to  put 
to  flight,  for  once  and  forever,  this  charge  of  improper  motive  in  connection 
with  mv  course  of  conduct. 

That  fact  is  this :  when  I  submitted  to  the  cabinet  my  last  bank  veto  mes- 
sage, I  proposed  to  the  members  present  that  I  should  insert  in  it  a  positive 
clause  to  the  effect  that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Fresi" 
dency,  and  they  decided  that  I  should  not  insert  it. 

The  second  veto  message  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of 
September.  The  cabinet  officers  resigned  on  the  11th,  and  on  the 
13th  Congress  adjourned.  On  the  day  last  named  some  fifty  of 
the  most  ultra  Whig  members  of  Congress  met  in  caucus,  and  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  summed 
up,  in  language  becoming  the  purlieus  of  billingsgate,  the  course 
of  the  President  on  the  Bank  question,  and  formally  ostracised 
him  from  the  Whig  party,  and  that  in  the  face  of  his  veto  message 
delicately  regretting  its  necessity,  and  breathing  the  most  pacific 
and  lionorable  counsels.^     The  lightest  judgment  that  impartial 

^  f Extract  from  the  Second  Veto  Message.] 
In  concluRion,  I  take  leave  tuost  respectfuUy  to  say,  that  I  have  felt  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Goueress  in  the  adoption  of  a  fiscal  agent, 
which,  avoiding  aU  constitutional  objections,  should  hannouize  conflicting  opin- 
ions.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  I  have  been  ready  to  yield  much,  in  a  spirit  of 
coDoiliation,  to  the  opinions  of  others.  And  it  is  with  great  pain  that  I  now  feel 
compelled  to  differ  from  Congress  a  second  time  in  the  same  session.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  inclined  from  choice  to  defer  to  the  legislative  will, 
I  submitted  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  fiscal  agent  which,  without 
violating  the  Constitution,  would  separate  the  public  money  from  the  executive 
control,  and  perform  the  operations  of  the  treasury  without  being  burdensome  fo 
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history  can  pass  apon  the  Whig  leaders  is,  that  they  began  by  be- 
traying their  president,  and  ended  by  basely  deserting  him. 

Um  people,  or  inconTenient  or  expensive  to  the  government  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  this  department  of  the  government  cannot,  upon  constitutional  and 
other  grounds,  concur  with  the  legislative  department  in  this  last  measure  pro* 
posed  to  attain  these  desirable  objects.  Owing  to  the  brief  space  between  the 
period  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  predecessor  and  my  own  installation  into  office, 
I  was,  in  fact,  not  left  time  to  prepare  and  submit  a  definitive  recommendation  of 
mj  own  in  my  regular  message ;  and  since,  my  mind  has  been  wholly  occupied  in 
a  most  anxious  attempt  to  conform  my  action  to  the  legislative  wilL  In  this  com- 
manication  I  am  confined  by  the  Constitution  to  my  objections  simply  to  this 
biU ;  but  the  period  of  the  regular  session  will  soon  arrive,  when  it  will  be  my 
daty.  under  another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  "  to  give  to  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
I  shaU  judge  necessary  and  expedient"  And  I  most  respectfully  submit,  in  a 
s^t  of  harmony,  whether  the  present  differences  of  opinion  should  be  pressed 
farther  at  this  time,  and  whether  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  does  not  entitle 
me  to  a  postponement  of  this  subject  to  a  more  auspicious  period  for  deliberation. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  distinguished  themselves  at  this  extraordinary 
teesion  by  the  performance  of  an  immense  mass  of  labor,  at  a  season  very  un- 
favorable both  to  health  and  action,  and  have  passed  many  laws  which  I  trust  will 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  fully  answer  its  just 
expectations.  It  has  been  my  good  fortime  and  pleasure  to  concur  with  them  in 
all  measures  except  this ;  and  why  should  our  difference  on  this  alone  be  pushed 
to  extremes  ?  It  is  my  anxious  desire  that  it  should  not  be.  I,  too,  have  been 
bardened  with  extraordinary  labors  of  late,  and  I  sincerely  desire  tim^  for  deep 
and  deliberate  reflection  on  this,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  my  administration. 
May  we  not  now  pause  until  a  more  favorable  time,  when,  with  the  most  anxious 
hope  that  the  executive  and  Congress  may  cordially  unite,  some  measure  of  finance 
may  be  deliberately  adopted,  promotive  of  the  good  of  our  common  country  ? 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  brought 
myself  are  those  of  a  settled  conviction,  founded,  in  my  opinion,  on  a  just  view  of 
the  Constitution ;  that,  in  arriving  at  it,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
or  desire  than  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as  they  have  come  down 
to  08  from  the  hands  of  our  godlike  ancestors  ;  and  that  I  shall  esteem  my  efforts 
to  sustain  them,  even  though  I  perish,  more  honorable  than  to  win  the  applause 
of  men  by  a  sacrifice  of  my  duty  and  my  conscience. 


CIIAFTER  IV. 

1841. 


**  Our  coane  It  too  plainly  before  at  to  be  rolttaken.  We  matt  look  to  the  whole  conntiy 
and  to  the  whole  people. "—John  Ttler  to  Dai^Ul  Webtter,  Octob§r  11, 1811. 

*'  By  thlt  time,  I  sappote,  you  h&vto  flnithed  the  Irktome  bat ineee  of  receirlnf  Intmden  of 
every  denomination,  with  all  the  impertinent  curlotity  of  tome,  and  the  bypocrisj  of  olhen, 
who  will  not  fall  to  use  your  ^enerout  forbearance  as  a  warrant  for  the  prirlleife  thej 
win  take  of  thowinK  to  others  the  notice  ihey  have  received  from  a  character  which  they 
cannot  help  admiring,  notwithstanding  the  part  they  may  have  acted  on  the  great  thaatre 
of  party  spirit,  malice,  ignorance  and  lies,  which,  Qod  knows,  I  have  seen  eo  much  of  as 
greatly  to  lesten  my  anxiety  for  seeing  a  friend  or  son  of  mine  fnrtber  advanced  than  as 
an  honest  Independent  gentleman/'^JoHK  Tylbr,  Sr.  to  Thomas  J^erton,  May  IS,  1810. 


EZFLBOTIONS  ON  THE  BaNK  GoNTBOyEBST.— GABOnBT  LXTTXBS  EXAMZHXD. — BOTTS^ 

^   Ck)FFss-Hon8B  Lettxb.— Nkw  York  **  Hzbau>  *'  Lxttbbs. — 0BiTTBin>xir*8  Lit. 
TBB  TO  Glat  of  Auoust  16,  1841. — Lbttbb  of  Jauxs  Lyons. — Why  Wzbsteb 

RXMAINXD  IN  THX  GaBINXT. — GOBDIAL  UnION  OF  THE  PbBSIDXNT  AND  WkBSTNB. 

— Lsttxbs  of  thb  Pbxbidbnt  to  Goopsb,  to  Websteb,  and  to  Tazswxll. — 
Visit  to  Viboinia.— Thb  Ezohequeb  System. — Lxtteb  to  Tazbwsxj«. — ^The. 
ExoHEQuxB  Submitted  to  Gonobess. 

NO  Other  subject  has  evoked  more  discussion  in  American 
history  than  the  quarrel  between  the  Whig  leaders  and 
President  Tyler  on  the  Bank  question.  Incontestable  as  the 
verdict  of  reason  was  in  favor  of  the  President,  writers  of  repute 
could  gravely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  continually  echo 
with  their  voices  the  same  sorry  old  lies.  There  was  a  reason  for 
this.  For  twelve  years  had  the  old  nationals  been  under  the  ban 
of  the  popular  displeasure ;  and  though  they  returned  to  power 
under  the  white  lambskin  of  strict  construction,  the  form  con- 
cealed was  that  of  the  cruel  wolf, — starved  and  disciplined  in 
all  the  arts  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  The  delicate  limbs  of  the 
Constitution  seemed  at  length  the  repast  upon  which  they  would 
feed  to  satiety,  when  a  bold  hand  intervened  and  saved  the  pre- 
cious object  from  the  ferocious  fangs  which  were  just  about  to 
fasten  upon  it.  The  ear-splitting  howl  that  succeeded  betrayed 
the  terrible  disappointment. 

With  an  effrontery  that  grew  each  day  more  brazen,  the  Federal 
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Wliigs  railed  agaioBt  the  President,  and  argued  more  stubbornly 
than  ever  the  iaeae  of  a  Bank.'     But  soon  again  a  change  came 


<  Botw  aasnmed,  b;  ooiumon  uoniieiit,  tho  prwioiu  rote  of  mombpieoe  to  the 
Tolgarett  pasdana  in  md  out  of  CoDgrees.  The  exposure  of  hia  "  coffee-honse 
Irtlci"  made  him  the  laaghing  stock  of  tbe  country.  It  couiert«<]  him  into  a 
■-n  fnrr  aguoat  the  President.  In  tii*  blsckgaanJ  gpeech  of  September  10, 
.'U,  he  made  it  a  mAtter  of  high  impeachmeDl  thai  Mr.  Tyler  bad  iibabeii  aa 
'  Ji'lj  parse  >t  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  during  Iho  caavaaa  of  IB-IO. 
tiie  Whig  part;  bet  loud  oa  Botts. 

Nearlj  tVii  yean  aflerwanls,  Botta,  baTiug  foiled  in  his  traveBtj  M  an  alteoipted 
im^waohmeiit  of  Mr.  Tjler.  >□<]  baving  bpeu  defeated  for  Congreea  by  J.  W. 
loaa.  oaine  oitl  with  tenfold  malignity,  and  took  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
pwM  lo  a  (latenient  an  vumory  of  delaila  of  pretended  oou^eriMtloiis  with  tlie 
Pneidiait,  oocurnng  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1811.  which  be  aolemuly  pro. 
Botnoed  as  tme.  Tierbattm  el  HUratim.  As  to  the  &n\  of  these  oouversatiooa, 
ihire  w  thiH  mueb  foiuidatioa  for  it :  Bulta,  aiririug  in  the  crovded  city  at  Uia 
time  of  Hamaon's  ioaagiiratiOD.  oame  to  Brovn'H  hotel,  where  he  found  ereiy 
rraii  Ulrd.  Finding  the  Vice-Preaident'i.  n&iue  on  the  register.  Botts  besought 
)u*  aid,  and  Mr.  Tyler  finally  cODsenled  lo  allow  a  cot  lo  be  put  in  bia  room  to- 
iM  the  wear?  limbs  ot  Botla.  Tbia  was  all  the  eoli/r  that  Botts  bad  for  sny ing 
Uial  be  alept  in  the  same  bed  with  Mr.  Tyler,  Hia  other  facta  were  distorted  in 
tbo  same  manner.  Ur.  Tyler  did  iMtnotically  stow  that  he  would  let  no  party 
fien  enibarives  hini  in  the  deoisiOQ  of  the  subject. — that  if  the  Wbigx  wonld 
(barter  a  bonk,  obviating  const itutional  scruples,  be  wonld  co-uperatu  with  tbeiu. 
Sach.  tndMd.  were  his  views  aa  eiprensed  to  Waddy  Thompnou.  bat  of  wbicb 
Bona  mnetnbered  nothing,  thoogb  be  knew  so  accurately  tbe  details  of  so  mnuj 
a  wonderful  things. 

a  Botta*  aeoond  interview,  represented  to  have  oeourred  on  the  Snd  of  June. 

L  it  ia  difficult  to  esj  wiiether  Botta  waa  mare  ridiculous  or  recklessly  false  in 

Tbe  President  was  as  much  n  stranger  to  the  profligate  language 

1  as  be  waa  to  the  Tonwious  ambition  which  Bott«  represented  as 

niing  him.     Botts  says  tliat  the  Preaideut  once  more  committed  bimaelf  on 

^  Sank  to  him.  and  referred  to  his  message  as  a  proof.     But  ttiis  «aa  not  all : 

i  tbe  President  as  attempting  lo  bribe  him,  Botts,  to  aasiiil  him  in 

D  ttrehf  ffort  long  : 

(WUiae.  disdained  to  enter  into  a  squabble  with  this  monster  ; 

■a  one  point  alone,  where  Bolla  attacked  the  Pri^sidenl'a  per- 

Haterial.  however,  was  t'imed  over  to  bis  son,  John  Tylt^r,  Jr., 

i  m  editorial  for  tbi  Maditonian,  eSeotnBlly  sqnelohing  Bott'i'  slile' 

Se«  JITcufittnUian,   June'  and  10,   1813;  see  alao  Blobmond   Enquirer, 

p  !0  and  3S,   1844.     Kilvs  is  careful  enough  to  give  Botts'  iccuBatlons.  but 

Ik  the  rebnttal  of  Mr.  Tyler, 

i*  due  to  Aleiander  Botta  to  Bay  that  be  continued  until  bis  death  a  wnrm 
trdid  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr,  John  Tyler.  Jr,,  wriles  as  follows  eoo- 
wming  this  gentleman  ;  ■'Aleiander  Bolts  uss  the  eld«r  brother  of  John  Minor 
Boiu,  and  not  only  remained  firm  and  true  in  his  frieudsbip  lo  President  Tyler 
duiug  his  entire  aduiiuiatratiou.  but  whenever  be  came  lo  Wushiugtun  warmly 
njT^^Mted  bis  treacheiona  brother  for  his  mifrepresentntions  and  injustice  in  re- 
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over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams.    Kouted  at  every  point,  by  the 
end  of  Tyler's  term  they  had  once  more  donned  the  lambskin. 

After  having  crucified  the  President,  during  three  years,  the  bitp 
ter  confession  was  wrung  from  Clay,  in  his  speech  at  Baleigh  in 
1844,  as  in  the  canvass  of  1840,  that  ^^he  desired  no  Bank  at- 
tempted or  established  unless  and  until  it  was  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  people."  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Whigs  at 
Baltimore,  on  May  1,  1844,  avoided  the  word  "Bank"  entirely. 
''This  was  a  severe  humiliation,"  says  Von  Hoist.  "It  was  the 
virtual  admission  that  the  politicians,  in  their  fight  against  Tyler 
and  tlie  Bank,  had  become  guilty  of  unworthy  exaggeration  and 
conscious  untruth.  They  had  placed  the  President  in  the  pillory, 
because,  spite  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
candidacy,  he  had  insolently  opposed  the  wish  of  the  people,  em- 
phatically expressed  by  Harrison's  and  his  election,  for  a  Bank ; 
and  now  they  were  obliged  to  confess, '  the  less  we  say  to  the  people 
about  a  Bank,  the  better  for  ourselves.'  A  Bank,  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  was  a  settled  thing  for  ever."  ^ 

The  Whig  thunder  on  the  Bank  dwindled  away  into  its  old- 
time  whisper  in  the  corners.  Then  arose  tlie  protestation  loud 
and  strong  that  the  Bank  was  "  an  obsolete  idea."  Sore  as  the 
Democratic  politicians  were  from  the  old-time  blows  of  Mr.  Tyler 
— envious  and  jealous  as  they  were  of  his  fame  and  sagacity- 
more  and  more  they  were  compelled  to  his  support,  as  each  day 
they  planted  themselves  more  and  more  upon  Ais  policy.  In  his 
editorial  of  March  10,  1848,  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the  Enquirer ^  wove 


£pect  to  President  Tyler.  Alexander  Botts  acted  in  aU  he  did  disinterestedly  ;  for 
as  a  prominent  merchant  in  New  York  at  the  time,  he  ooold  hav«  had  the  od* 
lectorship  of  the  Forty  but  wanted  no  ofl&ce." 

Botts'  soal  grew  each  day  more  and  more  infected  with  the  itch  of  '*  headiog."* 
He  got  into  a  long  controversy  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  sent  the  "coffee  hoofle 
letter  "  to  Washington,  and  even  tried  to  prove  that  Upshnr,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  an  * '  unqualified '  *  enemy  of  the  Union,  basing  his  assertions  upon 
'*  conversations  of  hours'  duration*'  held  with  Upshur.  Upshur  was  drawn  into  ft. 
newspaper  controversy  with  him,  but  "denied  ever  recollecting  holding  any  coo- 
Tersation  with  Botts  on  any  subject  whatsoever."     {MadMonian^  Feb.  1,  1841.) 

Botts,  before  he  died,  fell  into  general  unpopularity  with  all  parties ;  took  odef 
in  the  late  war  against  his  own  people,  and  concluded  his  career  by  writing  ft.  \ 
usurious  work  against  the  Southern  people,  which  he  called  the  "History  of  the 
:Rebellion." 

*  7on  Hoist's  Const  Hist,  1828-'46,  page  636. 
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ttji  exquisite  laurel  wreath  for  Mr.  Tyler :  "  Where  are  the  curses, 
loud  and  deep,"  he  asked,  "which  were  visited  (by  the  Whigs) 
upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Tyler  for  vetoing  their  darling,  the  United 
States  Bank  ?  The  wisdom  of  that  act  has  so  fully  illustrated  it- 
self, that  the  very  leaders  who  were  loudest  in  their  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Tyler  are  now  the  most  clamorous  in  the  cry  that  it  is  an 
^obsolete  idea.'" 
At  this  time  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows : 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  March  12,  1848. 
Mt  Dear  Son:  It  is  impossible  that  any  right  thinking  man  can  disap- 
prove of  your  letter  resigning  your  place  as  first  floor  manager  of  the  late 
ball  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  more  noise  the  devotees  make  about  it,  the  bet- 
ter for  you ;  and  yet  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  indulge  in  invective  and 
censure.  Your  letter  avoids  doing  so,  being  throughout  calmn  and  dignified. 
So  also,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  and  will  be  your  conversation  and  conduct. 
Tour  position  as  taken  in  your  letter  is  impregnable.  Do  not  change  it  by  in- 
dulging in  any  invective,  always  remembering  the  words  of  Shakespeare — 

**Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog:  will  have  his  day." 

I  have  reason  to  be  gratified  at  recent  developments  in  Richmond.  Mr. 
Bott8,  in  the  Whig  convention,  made  some  improper  reference  to  me, 
when,  I  learn,  that  Mr.  Preston  gave  him  some  hard  buffets;  while  in  the 
Democratic  convention  Gov.  Smith  was  loud  in  his  encomiums,  and  the  hall 
rsDg  with  applause.  But  by  far  the  most  gratifying  demonstration  was 
made  in  the  Enquirer  of  Friday.  John  was  here,  got  the  paper  first,  and  ex- 
<;Iaimed.  "  a  miracle  I"  The  solution  was  that  my  name  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  editorial,  followed  by  no  limited  or  measured  laudation.  In  read- 
ing it  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  shackles  had  at  last  been  removed  from 
the  Democratic  press,  and  that  a  kinder  and  more  liberal  course  would  in 
future  be  pursued.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  gives  me  but  little  concern, 
except,  indeed,  in  one  view,  and  that  is,  if  the  tide  of  defamation  and  abuse 
shall  turn,  and  my  administration  come  to  be  praised,  future  vice-presidents, 
who  may  succeed  to  the  presidency,  may  feel  some  slight  encouragement  to 
pursue  an  independent  course.  In  no  other  contingency  will  any  one  thus 
situated  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  am- 
bitious and  aspiring  demagogues  ;  the  executive  power  will  be  completely  in 
abeyance,  and  the  Congress  will  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  functions. 

My  visit  to  Williamsburg  was  as  a  Visitor  of  the  College.  The  want  of 
harmony  among  the  professors,  and  discord  existing  in  the  town,  has  seriously 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  College,  so  that  the  Visitors  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  short  of  vacating  all  the  chairs  at  the  end  of  the  course 
could  save  the  institution.  This  has  been  done,  and  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  properly  and  taking  a  new  departure. 
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You  should  be  very  careful  of  your  health.  Tour  mode  of  speaking  is  very 
trying  to  you,  and,  if  possible,  you  should  so  far  modify  it  as  to  curtail  your 
gesture. 

With  love  to  Priscilla,  and  kisses  to  the  children, 

Tour  father,  John  Ttlbb. 

The  letter  above  was  written  ander  peculiar  circamstances. 
Polk's  election,  in  1844,  was  the  ruin  of  loco-facoitiny  achieved,, 
as  it  was,  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tjler ;  but  Polk  had  belonged 
to  the  inner  circle  of  Jacksonism,  and  \o  reconcile  the  bitterly  dis- 
appointed locos  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  ranks,  he  consented 
to  sacrifice  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  office.  The  "miracle," 
however,  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  alluded  in  this  letter,  was  eclipsed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  party  the  same  year,  who,  in  nom- 
inating Zachary  Taylor  as  president,  actually  voted  down  a  propo- 
sition to  declare  his  nomination  a  Whig  nomination. 

But  what  did  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Tyler  amount  to  during  this  and 
a  subsequent  period  ?  The  Democrats,  in  the  end,  not  only  em- 
braced the  man,  but  elected  his  right-hand  supporter,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1865.  Did  not  the  Tyler  interest 
secure  the  nomination  of  Buchanan  ?  and  did  not  the  marvelous 
day  appear  when  the  "  Old  Line  Whigs,"  five  to  one,  covered  Mr. 
Tyler  with  the  most  flattering  evidences  of  their  respect  and  es- 
teem, so  that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  all  his  olden  popularity,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  all  parties  of  "  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant"  ?  What  did  all  these  things  show  but  that,  if 
there  were  depths  in  human  nature  as  deep  as  hell,  so  also  there 
are  heights  in  it  as  high  as  heaven  ? 

*^  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  I" 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  unique  as  it  is  in 
its  importance,  has  fallen  upon  a  talentless  and  feeble  pen;  but 
that  pen  is  hardened  into  a  strength  not  its  own  by  documentary 
evidence,  which  is  the  weapon  that  truth  ever  employs  with  an- 
niliilating  effect  against  error.*      The  Bank   question  has  been 


*  Mr.  Tyler  himself  left  behind  a  MS.  history ;  but,  with  many  of  his  most  im- 
portant papers  and  notes  in  eoBtenso,  it  perished  in  the  Bichmond  fire  in  1865.  At 
one  time  Caleb  Gashing  contemplated  writing  his  public  life,  but  the  engagements 
of  his  office  as  Attorney  General  aud  the  excitement  of  approaching  war  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  design.     At  thid  time,  Mr.  Tyler  wrote : 
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-written  fuUj  and  trnthfuUy,  but  tlierc  BtiU  remains  some  rotten- 
nea«  of  Wliigism  in  the  patli  to  be  swept  away  to  make  it  perfectly 
cli»ii  aiid  sweet. 

Sxime  notice  slioald  be  taken  of  the  reBignation  letters  of  the 
■.ibinet  oS&txre, — not  that  they  are  worthy  to  \n  answered  in  de- 
Ull,  hut  because  of  their  ofiense  agaiuBt  the  nation  aB  a  betrayal 
^  cabiiwt  svcrcle.  Mr.  Tylor  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Madi- 
tw,  when  Robert  Smith,  his  es-Seoretary  of  State,  fell  out  with 


[To  JoHX  Tylkb,  Jb.] 


Dm*  Jobs  :  Attvt  ■  (wo  m( 
(puT«d  M  times  cf  raoovery,  I  i 
dMud  Miuewlut  to  lay  priTite 
■dl.  u  I  am  ulill.  from  sligUt 
Bn««vn,  1  Inut,  tif  stricl 
L.flul  lipaltb.     3iy  (Loaghts  di 


Shebhook  Fobest,  J<in.  h,  18S7. 
ilhs'  Kiege  of  Kickues",  from  wbich  I  hIuiosI  de- 
11  Dov  able  to  Eika  my  pUce  at  the  lable  and  to 
^oituof,  however,  pruDOUDce  m]rB«l( 
w,  forced  to  deotnre  mjsutf  on  the  sick  liat. 
,  to  weallier  the  sIotid  *nd  U>  be  retitoTed  to 
my  coufioemeut  have  tqh  ver;  uineh  npOD 
ttttire  which  might  follow  my  departure  from  Ibe  world,  and  espeoially  upon 
tli>  hisloty  of  my  life,  and  pBrtioularly  on  the  iouldeDls  of  my  fnor  yrare  in 
Wuhiisglon.  I  liaTB  by  ma,  yoo  are  prabably  uware,  a  nariativH.  wrilMn  by  my- 
ult.  of  the  early  part  of  Ihit  Ume,  embraoiug  my  Bank  vetoes,  etc..  etc.,  bnt 
luiv  not  by  aoy  mealia  fitUHhed  the  sketch  of  idj  whole  Hervtce  ;  and  I  bad  made 
lia  UFL-cwary  profiKion  (O  pluue  all  my  papers  in  the  bands  of  my  sous  and  aona- 
iTi-laa,  wbo  are  grown  np  to  manhood.  Thet  a  fair  history  ot  my  adniinistratiini 
itaooiil  be  wriLten  by  a  Dompelenl  prniou  in  a  matter  very  near  to  my  heart ;  and, 
Ihcnfore.  it  was  with  no  ooiijudii  degree  of  eatiafaotion  that  I  le*raed  a  f«w  days 
i{n.  Ibnmgb  a  letter  from  one  who  profeased  to  know  something  about  it,  that 
lb.  CtiahiDg  bad  resolved  to  undertake  tbe  taak  after  retiring  from  otSce.  I  hope 
nut  dDoerety  that  Uuk  ma;  bt>  ao.  Fnim  a  man  of  bis  euiiueNt  abiliiips,  who 
•41  also  a  {imminent  actar  in  Ctou|j[res«  at  the  lime,  and  inUmalely  BH-ocinled  with 
■■  and  tiiy  friends,  and,  therffare,  well  acciaainted  wilb  mensurcs  and  luotivM, 
Ilhoold  NuiiL'ipate,  not  only  full  and  pcrfe::t  jiiatice,  bat  alHO  a  work  to  go  down 
teible  piHiterity.  If  he  shoold  >>et  about  tbe  tank,  tetters  and  papers  in  my 
pMMation  sboulil  be  fDrttiabe,!  him  lEcf  libitum,  along  with  nny  expUnatioos  he 
Dlgbt  diHire.  Whatever  time  might  be  aHtfignrd  for  the  publiration  of  anoh  a 
•otk.  wbctbtr  during  nij  life  or  after  my  death.  I  feel  it  to  be  iiuporlaut  tbit  It 
•bonid  be  written  while  1  live.  My  owu  eiplnnalioua  miRbl  be  wimting  to  render 
tk*  Balralim  clear  and  psifect.  Eiprew  to  "ilr.  Cuahiug  the  plean.ire  with  which 
1^  tuMB  nuaor  has  filled  me,  aud  my  aoiioos  deaire  that  he  sboald  execute  the 

r]  an  gral!fl«d  tbsl  be  hni  placed  you  along  side  of  himself  in  your  offloe.  Tbe 
tij  tear  ia  tlint  his  sueueNiior.  if  eatcessor  he  in  to  have,  may  prrfer  some  other 
iModata.  and  thua  cut  you  adrift.  While  you  are  in  olBee  joa  abotild,  if  posnible, 
tAt  yuunelf  ai^itnaitiled  with  the  whole  volume  of  decisions  made  by  the  Attor- 
Hjr  QcDeimlB.  and  write  tiolliing  for  tbe  newspapere  which  is  not  ofBoial. 
It*  w*n  all  dluippulatod  in  not  aeeing  yoa  aud  Koliert  at  ChriKtmas;  the 
xalbn  cad  ice,  I  tnppose,  pre  vented.  Yonr  father,  Joan  Tileb. 
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him,  and  disdained  to  enter  into  a  personal  contest  with  them  ii^ 
their  private  capacity  as  citizens.  Calhoun  had  developed  cabinet 
secrets,  but  then  there  was  some  slight  excuse  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  brutally  attacked  by  Jackson,  and  tlie  period  was  remote  since 
their  occurrence.  The  secrets  divulged  in  this  case  were  not  the 
secrets  of  John  Tyler,  but  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  whose  will  the  cabinet  oflScers  held  their  places.  They  were 
not  their  secrets,  and  in  divulging  them  the  secretaries  committed 
a  breach  of  oflScial  trust  which  found  a  parallel  alone  in  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  public  careers.* 

The  cabinet  letters  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  there  were 
to  be  no  discounts,  and  yet  the  bill  of  the  Fiscal  Corporation  jus- 
tified, as  already  seen,  the  most  obnoxious  system.*  The  secreta- 
ries could  not  even  agree  on  a  common  ground  of  resignation. 
Ewing  resigned  because  the  President  did  not  apologize  to  him,, 
he  said,  for  the  veto  of  a  bill  which  did  not  answer  his  views.* 
Mr.  Badger  was  disgruntled  because  he  said  the  President  had 
"trifled  with  his  cabinet;"*  while  Bell  denied  that  he  resigned 
because  of  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Bank  subject,  or  be- 
cause the  President  had  misled  the  cabinet,  as  tliere  were  reasons 
to  believe  he  did,  but  because  there  were  "other  and  pre-existing 


*  *•  Secretary"  meaDS,  originally,  *'one  entrustAd with  Becrets.*' 

'  Thus,  in  Mr.  E  wing's  Htatement  we  read :  **  Mr.  Badger  said  that,  on  inquiry, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  best  temper  prevailed  in  both  Houses.  (?)  He  be- 
lieved they  were  perfectly  ready  to  take  up  the  bill  reported  by  the  Seoretary  of 
Treasury,  and  pass  it  at  once.  You  replied :  '  Talk  not  to  me  of  Mr.  Ewing*8 
biU ;  it  contains  that  odious  feature  of  local  disconnts  which  I  have  repudiated  in 
my  message.' " 

'  *'And  to  me  at  least  yon  have  done  nothing  to  wipe  away  the  personal  indignity 
of  the  act ;  .  .  .  .  nothing  was  said  like  softening  or  apology  to  me,  either  in  in- 
ference to  myself  or  to  those  with  whom  I  had  communicated  at  your  request,  and 
who  had  acted  themselves  and  induced  the  two  houses  to  act  npon  the  faith  of 
that  commuoicatiou.  (!)  T.  Ewmo." 

^  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  had  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
pose, tha*:  a  difference  merely  between  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  the 
constitutionality  or  the  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily  interposes  any  obstaeles 
to  a  full  and  cordial  co-operation  between  them  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  ad- 
ministration  But  the  facts  attending  the  initiation  and  disapproval  of  the 

last  bill  made  a  case  totally  different  from  that — one,  it  is  believed,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  oar  country,  presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure 
embraced  and  then  repudiated — efforts  prompted  and  then  disowned— services- 
rendered  and  then  treated  with  scorn  and  neglect.  (!)  Geo.  £.  Badoxb.^ 
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ewues.'"  Crittenden  placed  hie  resignation  on  the  "use  of  the 
T€to."  *  Od  the  other  band,  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  ae  deeply  mixed 
Tip  with  the  Back  busineBB  as  Ewing,  said,  in  a  letter  to  Gales  and 
Seaton,  that  "  he  had  seen  no  eufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolution 
o(the  late  cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act  of  its  own  members."' 
Bell  admitted  that  the  President  requested  them  by  ivhat  they 
to  members  of  Congrees  not  to  commit  him :  "  They  might 
>ress  their  confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  just  been 
I  would  receive  hie  sanction,  but  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
from  his  veto  message  and  his  general  views."  Ewing  ad- 
Dtted  the  same.  Ewing  also  was  aggrieved  because  Mr,  Tyler  never 
lied  him  on  the  subject  of  tlie  veto  message,"  yet  he  omits 
to  say  that  the  veto  message  was  submitted  at  the  proper  time  to 
tiie  labinet,  and  Mr.  Tyler  proposed  to  accompany  it  with  a  re- 
nuQciation  of  the  eucceseion. 

But  why  linger  longer  on  these  nauseous  details  ?  They  pro- 
fe*seil  to  give  the  words  of  a  converaaliun  after  weeks  had  elapsed, 
and  on  memory  alone.  Had  their  motives  been  pure,  as  they 
were  not,  tlie  statement  of  deliberations  in  cabinet,  even  over  a 
mstliT  ten  times  as  simple  as  the  technicalities  of  hanking,  might 
k  easily  enough  distorted  as  seemingly  to  show  inconsistencies  of 
purpose,  when,  in  truth,  deliberation  and  comparison  of  opinions 
were  tlie  very  objects  of  the  meeting.  This  President  was  too 
ugacions  a  man  not  to  understand  what  he  was  about ;  and  the 
iaet  is,  the  evidence  shows  that  be  was  one  too  many  for  his 
whole  cabinet.  Their  statements  do  not  make  out  their  i;ase. 
But  why  refer  to  the  enmity  of  these  men,  whose  embittered 
feelings  would,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has  said,  have  discredited  them  Ije- 
fort  any  jury  in  the  land  ?  Why  refer  to  their  silence  as  to  the 
Pre«dent's  solemn  proposition  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  tlie 
nccee^oo  ?  or  to  their  secret  meeting  at  Badger's  house  on  the 


"I  Brail  mjEelf  of  (his  occasioD  to  t'a;  tbnt  I  bnve  at  no  time  regarded  ■  dlf. 
»  of  opiniim  between  llie  Prexideui  and  mjaelf  in  nlatioD  to  n  bniik  .... 

of  itself  to  Juslif;  n  leBigntition  of  the  offloe Nor  was  it  l>e. 

e  tbs  President  tliouglit  jrjpei  to  trifle  w;tb  or  mislead  hia  cabinet  .... 
I  rengned  mj  plare,  but  ttieid  were  otber,  and  aotae  of.lbem  prtexitUng 
«.(.'J  Joan  Beix." 

"Sir,  circa msianoea  have  o^nrrod  in  the  conneof  your  admiuiKtrHtion.  and 
kij  m  tlic  ciereise  bj  jou  c  t  ihe  v.io  potter,  etc.  Jobs  J.  Cai 

■Nile*,  lli.,  p.  34. 
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Thursday  preceding  their  resignation  ?  or  to  the  discrepancy  be> 
tween  their  statements  and  that  of  Stuart's  on  the  vital  point  of 
federal  power  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  their  ignoranee 
as  to  the  distinction  between  a  bank  of  the  District  of  ColumMa 
with  the  resulting  power  of  exchange  through  the  comity  of  nar> 
tions,  and  a  natioi;al  bank  located  in  the  District,  and  wielding 
powers  in  the  States  above  and  beyond  such  comity,  and  through 
the  naked  authority  of  Congress  ? 

Swing  attempts  to  explain  Mr.  Tyler's  ultimate  resolve  to  veto 
the  Fiscal  Corporation  as  due  to  the  appearance  of  Botts'  ^  coffee 
house  letter."  "  No  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  the  subject  by  you 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge,  until  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Botts'  came  to  your  hands." 

The  letter  mentioned  was  one  written  by  Mr.  Botts  on  the  day 
of  tlid  first  veto  message  to  a  coffee  house  in  Richmond.  The 
notorious  author  of  Clay's  compromise  amendment,  over  his  own 
signature,  avowed  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Whigs  to  "head" 
and  "  fasten  "  the  President  to  a  Bank  to  which  no  stock  would  be 
subscribed.^  The  letter  was  a  public  one,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Adams, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler,  took  a  copy  of  the  same  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor  of  tlie  Madisonian^  who  received  it  on  the  20th  and  pub- 
lished it  the  next  morning,  the  21  st. 

Affecting  to  condemn  this  letter  as  much  as  any  man,  Ewing 

*  BottB*  letter  rau  as  follows: 

»*  August  16,  1841. 

*'Deab  Sib  :  The  President  has  finally  resoWed  to  veto  the  Bank  bill.  It  will 
be  sent  in  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.  .  .  Oar  Captain  Tyler  is  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  set  himself  up  with  the  looo-foeo9 ;  but  he'll  be  headed  yet,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  it  will  end  badly  for  him.  He  will  be  an  object  of  execration  with  both 
parties ;  with  the  one  for  vetoing  our  bill,  which  was  bad  enough,  with  the  other 
for  signing  a  worse  one ;  but  he  is  hardly  entitled  to  sympathy.  He  has  refused 
to  listen  to  the  admonition  and  entreaties  of  his  best  friends,  and  looked  only  to 
the  whisperings  of  ambitious  and  designing  mischief  makers  who  have  collected 
around  him.  The  veto  will  be  received  without  a  word,  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printer^.  To-night  we  most  and  will  settle  matters,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  but  Uiey  must  be  settled. 

*' Yours,  etc.,  John  M.  Botts. 

"Ton'll  get  a  bank  bill,  I  think,  but  one  that  will  serve  only  to  faaten  him,  and 
to  which  no  stock  will  be  subscribed ;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  he  ia  not  wiaer 
in  banking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  we  may  get  a  better.  The  ezcitemeot 
here  is  tremendous,  but  will  be  smothered  for  the  present " 

The  above  letter  was  postmarked  "Washington,  16th  Angost,**  and  addroaeed 
to  **Oofifee  hooae,  Richmond. " 
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then  adds  his  most  mortal  thrust,  that  Botts'  insolence  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  constitutional  ground  on  which  the  veto  of  the  9th 
of  September  was  placed.  As  the  Bank  bill  was  not  submitted  to 
Congress  until  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Botts'  letter  in  Washing- 
ton, it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  President,  in  ignorance  of 
what  shape  the  bill  would  assume,  threw  out  "  no  doubt "  within 
Ewing's  hearing  or  knowledge  as  to  the  reception  he  would  ac- 
cord it.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  Ewing  a  forward  wit- 
ness in  attesting  Mr.  Tyler^s  wish  for  postponement  of  the  Bank 
bill,  but  Bell  proves  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  hie  doubts  to  him  whether  '*  he  would  give  his  as- 
sent to  any  bank  (as  he  understood  him  (!)")*  If, indeed,  Mr.  Tyler 
did  make  such  a  remark,  it  is  to  be  viewed  entirely  in  the  light  of 
the  letter  received  from  the  correspondent  of  "  strictest  veracity,"  * 
who,  before  that  time,  had  informed  him  of  the  Whigs'  design  in 
caucus  to  have  him  "  fastened  "  through  Ewing's  bill ;  that  is  to  say^ 
to  have  him  committed  to  a  measure  on  the  basis  of  which  it' 
might  be  possible  to  build  a  bank  with  the  powers  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Considering  the  Whig  low  opinion 
of  Ewing's  project,  no  other  conclusion  was  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  18th  Mr.  Tyler  threw  a  bomb 
among  the  Whigs  by  remarking  that,  if  he  fancied  that  the  Fiscal 
Corporation  was  fiot  a  bona  fide  proceeding,  and  that  his  cabinet 
would  not  stand  by  him  in  resisting  all  efforts  of  Congress  to  en- 
graft by  amendment  at  the  next  succeeding  session  the  power  of 
local  discount  upon  any  charter  he  might  now  approve,  he  would 
not  co-operate  with  them.  Mr.  Wise  himself  bears  testimony  as 
\i^  how  perfectly  the  animus  of  the  Whigs  stood  revealed  to  the 
President  and  his  friends :' 

It  is  amnsiog  to  those  who  kaow  the  truth  of  the  transaction  in  the  case,  to 
hear  Mr.  Botts'  letter  talked  of  as  the  first  revelation  to  the  President  and  his 


*  Niles,  Ixi.,  page  54. 

^  See  page  81.  On  the  night  of  the  Whig  caucus,  the  IGth,  a  mob  of  '*bank 
mffianfi ''  collected,  and,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  missiles,  proceeded  towards  the 
White  House,  vowing  revenge.  The  President  and  his  friends  prepared  to  meet 
them  with  such  weapons  as  were  on  hand  ;  but  the  crowd,  after  having  come  near 
enough  to  vent  their  spleen  in  oaths  and  hootings,  repaired  to  a  neighboring  hiU, 
where  they  burnt  the  President  in  effigy,  and  then  dispersed. 

•  Henry  A.  Wise  to  Messrs.  John  B.  Coles,  L.  G.  Harris,  and  others,  November 
5,  1841.     Bichmond  Enquirer,  December  14,  1841. 
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friend^  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  now  vociferoualy  charging 
pQrfidy  on  the  President.  That  letter  was  Piper's  news.  For  weeks  before 
Botts'  letter  made  its  appearance  it  was  known  to  the  President  and  his 
friends  that  several  of  those  who  constituted  themselves  special  deputies  from 
the  great  Whig  party  to  visit  him  at  the  White  House,  and  to  advise,  and 
Qouns^l,  and  teach  him,  without  being  asked,  as  to  his  duty,  all  professing  the 
kindest  friendship  for  the  man,  the  warmest  wish  for  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  deepest  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  fame,  were 
seen  publicly  plotting  in  the  lobbies  and  elsewhere,  comparing  their  various 
versions  of  conversations,  snatched  with  him  in  an  evening  crowd,  or  caught 
in  a  morning  bustle,  to  provide  proof  of  contradictory  declarations  in  case  he 
should  veto — in  fact,  intimidate  a  veto ;  and  in  case  he  should  even  sign  a 
Bank  bill  of  their  own  clumsy  contrivance,  to  array  such  proof  to  demonstrate 
his  vacillating  weakness  as  to  justify  them  in  chuckling  at  the  easy  con- 
science or  hair-splitting  brain  of  a  poor  Virginia  abstractionist.  To  sign  or 
veto  his  fate  with  them  was  the  same Mr.  Botts'  letter  became  pub- 
lished proof  only  of  what  was  known  at  Washington  on  all  bides  long  before  it 
was  written.' 

One  impression,  indeed,  Botts'  letter  did  make  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. It  raised  anew  the  hope  that  the  Whigs,  seeing  for  them- 
selves that  their  games  were  open  to  the  world's  eye,  would  from 
very  shame  agree  to  cease  driving  the  subject  to  a  decision.  The 
Fiscal  Corporation  passed  the  House  two  days  after  the  publica- 
cation  of  the  letter,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Tyler's  negotiations  with  the  Whigs  at  postponement, 
while  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Even  those  who  were  most  retired  were  capable  of  judging  on 
the  subject.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  at  his  country  seat  in  Northampton 
county,  Virginia,  had  long  ago  passed  an  accurate  judgment  upon 
Ewing,  Bell,  Granger,  and  Crittenden,  in  the  cabinet: 


^  Proffit  bears  a  similar  testimony :  "  Oentlemen  here  boast  of  the  extra  session. 
....  Most  ardently  do  I  wi^h,  sir,  that  the  people  of  the  country — the  honest 
people  of  all  parties — conld  have  witnessed  the  drama  then  enacted  in  this  Capi' 
tol ;  the  open  party  drill ;  the  secret  whispered  watchword ;  the  manoeayrings  ci 
the  day  ;  the  stealthy  councils  of  the  night ;  the  noisy  professions  of  fairness  on  the 
floor ;  grinning  and  snarling  in  the  lobby  ;  the  plotting  for  power ;  the  plansiog 
for  place ;  the  imperiousness  of  the  leader ;  the  subserviency  of  the  led.  And  oh! 
sir^  could  that  honest  and  unsuspectiDg  people  cast  one  glance  behind  the  oozta^ 
which  conceals  the  controlling  spirits  of  this  scene,  not  even  the  tawdry  tinsal  d 
assumed  patriotism  in  which  they  stand  enrobed,  nor  the  gaudy  gauzes  of  affaoU^ 
purity  which  bedeck  their  deformity,  could  for  one  moment  save  them  from  th^ 
withering,  blighting,  blasting  gaze  of  that  indignant  and  betrayed  oonstitaaney**' 
(George  H.  ProflSt,  Congr.  Globe,  184l-'2,  Append.,  page  257.) 
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[tlpsaua  TO  TncsKR.] 

JfTLT  26,  1841. 
Be  (T^kr)  hart  not  n  sincere  friend  in  it.  Webiter  will  adhere  to  bim  till 
b*  till*  Clay,  and  no  longer.  Ewing,  Bell.  Crineuden,  and  Granger,  irill 
nerifice  him  to  Clay.  Badger  la  too  generuus  to  betray  him,  (?)  but  Badger 
iia  Federalist,  and  will  not  aid  him  in  shakiog  off  National  Republican  cen- 
iniism. 

But  how  weak  was  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  was  never  better 
shown  than  io  the  ridiculous  Btreas  Iwd  by  Ewing  on  certain  pub- 
licationB  which  appeared  aboat  tliis  time  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
They  were  said  to  be  lettere  that  discloeed  caliinst  secrets,  and 
their  authorship  was  assigned  to  the  President's  sons  and  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Gushing.  The  President,  however,  was  hehi  to  blame,  not- 
withstaudiiig  the  injustice  of  making  any  man  respondble  for  the 
indiscretions  of  others,  Tiie  fact  is,  they  were  neither  written  by 
him  nor  signed  by  him.  Indeed,  tlie  Madiaonian  dented  on 
authority  that  they  proceeded  from  the  President.'  Yet  they  were 
s^d  to  be  his  for  all  that.  The  truth  abont  the  letters  is,  that 
that  tliey  were  written  by  the  New  York  Herald's  regular  corres- 
pondent, and  were  absolutely  nothing  more  tban  what  any  intelli- 
gent correspondent  might  have  put  together  without  a  particle 
mope  information  tlian  might  have  been  gathei'ed  from  the  cabinet 
officers  themselvee,  or  their  thousand  and  one  mousing  confidants. 
What  made  the  Herald  letters  hurt  was,  not  tlie  secrete  they  con- 
Uined,  w]iich  vrerc  noUiing,  but  the  severe  trcth  they  scourged 
in  livid  lines  upon  the  cousciences  of  the  retiring  mmistere.  Thus, 
to  take  an  extract  from  the  letter  that  was  most  objected  to,  and 
to  compare  it  witJi  the  letter  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  which  fol- 
laWB: 

[ElTBACT  FBOM  THE  "  HERALD'b  "  LeTTBR.] 

Tb*  Gftbinel,  one  and  all,  are  hnrd  at  work  to  allay  all  open  evidence  of  a 
nptiire,  %aA  counaeljng  their  TriendH  tu  gu  borne  and  raise  the  standard  of 
nvnit  there,  while  their  own  elTorts  nru  directed  to  undermine  aad  circumvent 
t^  President  bera.     This  is  their  gnnic.     Who  would  have  believed  that  high- 


'Etcd  ths  intfiiigenetr  aaqtulted  Mr.  Tjier  of  all  blame:  "It  can  haidly  lie 
TmrminTj  for  us  to  sdd  (d  what  we  have  alread;  snggeal^d.  tliat  we  have  not  the 
Imt  idea  Uiat  Ihs  President  coDntenaDces  in  any  way  the  base  wies  which  are 
Urw  made  of  his  naineL  If  any  doubt  conld  exist  upon  that  point  in  tbe  most 
prejodiMd  mind,  Uie  tone  of  yesterday's  mesBage  would  scatter  it  to  the  winds." 
(atptember  10,  18(1.) 
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minded  and  honorable  men,  for  such  members  of  the  cabinet  onght  to  be,, 
would  thus  concert  a  system  of  party  movements  by  which  to  destroy  the 
very  man  at  whose  will  they  hold  their  offices,  and  who  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  their  official  acts  ?  What  treachery  I  what  ingratitude!  Why 
do  they  not  act  like  men,  and  at  once  give  in  their  resignations,  and  suffer 
the  President  to  bring  to  his  aid  such  men  as  he  has  confidence  in — men  on 
whom  he  can  throw  a  portion  of  the  labor  he  is  now  obliged  to  discharge  him* 
self.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  industry  of  the  President.  He  rises  early  and 
retires  late.  Every  hour  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  his  duties.  He  is  compelled 
to  look  over  paprrs  and  decide  on  a  great  mass  of  matters  that  would  be 
haiuletl  over  to  the  action  of  his  secretaries  if  they  were  really  his  friends;, 
but  he  knows  full  well  the  secret  objects  the  leading  members  have  in  view, 
and  of  course  he  is  constrained  to  do  almost  everything  himself. 

[Private  Letteb  fkom  John  J.  Crittenden  to  Hbnbt  Clat, 
Published  in  *•  Coleman* s  Crittenden,"  page  15^.] 

Washington,.  August  16. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  understood  that  the  President  concedes  the  power  of 
establishing  agencies  or  branches,  with  authority  to  deal  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  bilU  of  exchange,  and  to  do  all  other  usual  banking  business  except  to 
discount  promissory  notes  or  obligations;  that  with  the  assent  of  a  State 
branches  may  be  established,  with  authority  to  discount  nates,  and  to  do  alT 
other  usual  bank  business.     Upon  this  basis  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  Bank 
may  be  constructed  with  a  larger  recognition  of  Federal  authority,  and  of 
more  efficiency  than  the  one  which  the  President  has  refused  to  sanction.    It 
should  be  done  by  conferring  on  the  Bank  and  its  branches  all  the  usual  bank- 
ing powers,  and  then,  by  restrictions  and  exceptions  limiting  them  to  the  basis 
before  stated ;  there  is  less  danger  of  embarrassment  and  error  in  this  form 
of  legislation  than  in  the  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  institutron  by 
specific  description  and  enumeration  of  them.     I  pray  you  to  consider  this 
well,  with  all  the  great  consequences  which  attend  it,  and  do  whatever  your 
known  liberal  spirit  of  compromise  and  your  patriotism  may  direct.     Mr. 
Clay  can  lose  nothing  by  a  course  of  conciliation  ;  his  opinions  are  known  to 
all,  and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  forbear  to  act  or  insist  upon  them,  it  will 
bo  regarded  only  as  another  and  further  sacrifice  made  to  his  country.    Do 
not  believe  that  the  least  selfishness  influences  me  in  anything  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

P.  S. — Consider  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  drop  everything  about  the  ot- 
seni  of  State,  and  making  the  banking  power  a  mere  emanation  of  con- 
gressional authority,  exclude  it  from  the  discounting  of  promissory  notes. 
The  money  transactions  of  men  will  be  put  into  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchangs» 
and  the  bank  thus  formed  may  be  easily  amended  by  future  legislation,  if  the 
power  of  discounting  notes  should  be  found  useful  or  desirable.  The  politictl 
effect  of  settling  this  matter  now  and  by  your  means  will  be  great. 

J.  J.  Crittendkn.^ 

^  The  italicised  words  in  Crittenden's  letter  appear  ai  such  in  CW0fium*«  CHtr 
tenden. 
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In  this  letter  the  whole  damnable  programme  is  accurately  laid 
down.  Mr.  Tyler's  objections  as  to  local  discounts  were  to  be 
confined,  per  fas  aut  nefaa^  to  promissory  notes.  Greater  "  Fed- 
eral authority"  was  to  be  obtained  than  ia  the  old-fashioned  Bank  of 
Clay's  just  vetoed.  Even  local  discounts,  under  forms  of  bills  of 
«xchange|  were  not  enough,  but  the  design  is  avowed  of  amending 
ly  future  tigislatiotij  until  the  power  of  discounting  notes  might 
be  added.  Finally,  the  whole  aim  of  Wliig  action  is  summed  up 
ia  the  last  sentence  of  the  postscript,  "  The  political  eflTect  of  set- 
tling this  matter  now  and  by  your  means  will  be  great." 

Notwithstanding  the  intention,  avowed  by  Crittenden  as  above, 
to  engraft  later  the  power  to  deal  in  promissory  notes,  we  find  the 
cabinet  eagerly  assuring  the  President,  two  days  after,  that  they 
intended  to  "  stand  by  him  "  against  any  such  attempt.^ 

It  did  indeed  seem  a  capital  joke  that  the  Whigs  could  single 
ODt  the  New  York  Herald  for  abuse,  when  no  scruples  as  to 
cabinet  secrets,  or  even  decency  of  expression  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  regarded  by  them.  The  following  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Lyons  to  the  President : 

[From  James  Lyons.] 

(Near)  Richmond,  August  28,  1841. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  in  the  hope  for  some  weeks  past  that  I  should 
he  able  to  get  through  my  professional  engagemeats  in  time  to  pass  a  few 
days  in  Washington  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress ;  but  I  fear  now  that 
it  will  be  impracticable,  although  my  toil  has  been  steady.  I  take  this  mode, 
therefore,  of  expressing  to  you  my  deep  regret  at  the  discord  which  has 


1  Mr.  Bell's  statement  reads  as  follows:  " He  (the  President)  spoke  of  the  rela- 
tion that  existed  between  him  and  the  cabinet,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  he 
shoold  have  their  support  Would  they  stand  by  him  ?  He  much  preferred  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  postponed  until  the  next  session,  but  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  now,  he  thought  a  plan  might  be  devised,  which,  with  their  co-opera- 
tion, might  be  carried  through When  after  all  the  material  points  had 

been  disposed  of,  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet  present  expressed  their  decided 
approbation  of  the  plan,  he  said  that  after  all  he  would  not  sanction  a  bank  in  the 
form  just  agreed  upon,  if  he  supposed  that  it  would  be  made  the  groundwork  or 
basLs  of  a  bank  with  all  the  powers  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  State».  He 
never  would  give  his  sanction  to  the  power  of  local  discount  He  feared  that  at 
the  neit  or  succeeding  sessions  the  Whigs  would  be  bringing  forward  amendments 
engrafting  this  power  upon  any  charter  he  might  now  approve :'  and  he  appealed 
to  his  cabinet  to  know  if  they  would  stand  by  him,  and  use  their  influence  m  pre- 
venting any  such  movements  while  his  administration  lasted.  Mr.  Webster  and 
others  gave  him  all  proper  assurances  upon  this  point  ^    (Niles,  Ixi,  page  54.) 
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grown  up  among  the  WhigB,  and  my  abhorrence  of  the  illiberal  and  unjust, 
and  even  vulgar  violence  with  which  you  have  been  assailed.  I  differ  with 
you,  as  you  know,  as  to  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank,  but  I  approve  most 
heartily  of  your  veto  of  the  Bank,  and  especially  of  the  sixteenth  section.  But 
if  I  differed  with  you  in  both  respects,  I  still  should  regard  the  treatment 
which  you  have  received  as  unjustifiable,  and  whatever  others  may  do  wil^ 
not  sacrifice  our  ancient  friendship  to  that  difference.  I  apprehended,  as  in 
one  of  my  letters  to  you  I  stated,  that  a  difference  between  Congreaa  and 
yourself  as  to  a  bank  would  lead  to  a  violent  political  contest ;  but  I  confess  I 
did  not  anticipate  so  early  a  contest,  nor  such  an  one  as  seems  to  be  waged 
against  you. 

How  like  is  it  to  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Rives  received  from  the  Jackson 
party,  and  how  inconsistent  with  the  professions  which  our  party  made  of 
abhorrence  of  that  treatment.  Then  we  deemed  it  most  unjust  and  cruel 
that  a  man  who  differed  with  his  party  upon  one  point  only  should  for  that 
difference  be  denounced  and  crucified.  But  the  case  is  now  altered,  and  I 
much  fear  that  all  political  parties  are  too  much  alike  in  violence  and  in- 
tolerance. 

I  trust,  however,  that  this  storm  will  soon  pass  away  and  leave  a  purer 
atmosphere.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  seems  to  meet  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  your  message',  and  I  trust  will  receive  your  approval.  If  it  does, 
the  defamation  which  has  been  heaped  on  you  will  recoil  with  destructive 
force  upon  its  authors,  and  from  this  troubling  of  the  waters  healing  will 
arise.  It  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  banking  history  of  the  country  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, and  will  in  the  end  bring  thanks  to  you  from  the  country  for  modifying 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Bank.  One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  objections 
to  a  Bank,  viz. :  its  power  to  run  upon  different  portions  of  the  Union,  will  be 
entirely  removed  by  denying  it  the  power  of  local  discounts.  Bills  of  ex- 
change are  not  renewable,  and  there  can  be  no  run  therefore.  The  Bank  can 
only  close  to  purchase,  and  will  not  have  debts  to  call  in.  The  men  who 
would  "  head"  you  will  be  then  most  effectually  headed  themselves,  and  the 
country  will  applaud  your  course. 

I  trust,  therefore,  for  your  sake  and  that  of  the  country,  that  the  bill  will 
meet  your  approbation,  and  the  friends  who  now  stand  by  yon  find  new  C4iuse 
and  justification  for  their  regard  for  you  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

Yours  truly,  Jamks  Ltors. 

Webster  alone  of  the  old  cabinet  remained.  In  a  letter  to 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer^ 
Mr.  Webster  vindicated  the  President  from  ill-action,  by  saying' 
that  he  remained  in  his  place, ^r«^,  "because  he  had  s^en  no  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  its  own  members ;"  and  secondly^  because,  "  if  he  had 
seen  reasons  to  resign  his  office,  he  should  not  have  done  so  with- 
out giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and  affording  him  time 
to  select  the  hands  to  which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and  im- 
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:  ■:•  i[ii  matters  now  pending  in  tliiH  department."  Each  of  these 
.  iiist  and  honorable  in  itself,  oujilit  to  !mve  operated 
'  '-'irer,  to  pierce  tlio  conwiences  of  tlie  deserting  ministers. 
Webettr  was  siibsequcntly  induced  hy  Lie  political  position  to  be 
silent  sfi  to  the  action  of  hie  associates,  and  lay  more  and  more 
street  upon  the  daties  of  hie  office;  and  this  has  l>cen  the  tack  of 
hie  ndtoirers  ever  sittce.  He  is  made  out  a  eurt  of  martyr,  for  re- 
muniiig  in  the  cabinet,  to  the  high  and  important  calls  of  his 
ronntrr.  And  this  is  history  !  The  Websterites  dnre  not  entirely 
cuMiloinn  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  conrse;  for  otherwise  their  hero  wonld 
stiffor.  Bat  while  they  damn  Mr.  Tyler  with  the  faint  praise 
uf  being  an  honest  man,  and  a  consistent  opposer  of  the  Bank,  they 
affect  to  belittle  his  reputation  m  a  statesman  for  two  reasons, — 
the  first  is,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Whigs  with  whom  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  forced  afterwards  into  entire  co-operation,  and  the  second 
18,  in  order  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  "Webster  the  glory  of  the  administrs' 
tiim ! ' 

Xow  let  me  initiate  these  self-complacent  writers  into  the  know- 
e  of  a  fact  or  two.  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  they  do 
that  Mr.  Webster  uttered  a  conscious  falsehood  in  ascribing  his 
cnnme  chieSy  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations;  but  while 
cheerfnlly  admitting  this  to  be  one  of  his  motives,  I  do  most  em- 
phatically aesert  that  it  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  even  the  most 

tent  nf  a  nnmher.     That  Mr.  Webster  unequivocally  condemned 

e  desertion  of  las  colleagues,  he  tells  us  so  in  his  letter  to  Gales 

^nA  Beaton  nienlioned.     Bnt  there  was  a  third  reason,  and  I  state 

it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tyler.     "  Webster  had  too  mneh  eagaeUy 

e  that  tAn  ntU  KO'tffM  to  he  establUlieil  teas  Clity  rule,  and 

nothing  more," 

The  antagonism  of  Webster  and  Clay  is  notorions,  and  the  ad- 

■  SJr-  CactiH  writM :  ■'  Mr.  TyUr  iras  a  maa  of  far  more  tban  the  aierag« 
tbifit;  of  oar  BtslesmeD.  and  haA  be  not  iiiourred  the  misfortuDe  of  beiug  d  Prem- 
il>iii  wUhaQl  a  |«rtr  to  support  and  aaaist  his  Bdministratioti  of  tb«  govemroent, 
tie»oold  tiavestoo.!  wtU  iu  our  (loliUeal  history."  {CvrtW  WebtUr,  ii.,  p.  au.) 
tn  the  name  way  Mr.  Cartis  wrilen  in  hU  ''Buchanaii,"  ailiidiii)^  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
opiuioDi  w  unkrunen  al  the  time  of  bie  noiiimnlioti.  It  in  due  lo  Mr.  Oiirtis  to  snj 
tlut,  aace  thos«  viewi  were  utiered,  he  has  written  to  the  nnllior  as  foUovsx  "I 
ti*T«  oulj  time  to  HHj,  in  reply  to  your  oltBervatioux  aboat  my  imputiDg  to  yoor 
(ilher  a  want  of  tutiDoal  repulauon  at  the  time  of  his  nommatloQ  tor  the  vjoe- 
FmlileDoy.  that  Ihe  louger  t  live  the  more  reason  I  find  for  divesting  myself  of 
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vice  given  him  by  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress, 
though  predicated  on  the  same  ostensible  reasons  of  exclusive 
patriotism,  was  the  advice  of  a  faction  opposed  to  Clay. 

Benton  represents  that  Webster  had  entirely  niade  up  his  mind 
to  leave,  but  that  means  were  found  to  mollify  him,  "probably," 
fiays  he,  "  by  disavowing  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  New 
York  Herald  letter  to  him."  *  This  is  like  most  of  Benton's  his- 
tory,— stuff!  Instead  of  Webster's  remaining  in  the  cabinet  be- 
ing purely  a  gratuitous  act  of  his  own,  done  out  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  disposition,  and  instead  of  the  President  resorting 
to  devices  to  retain  him,  the  reverse  of  this  is  more  like  the  truth. 
The  opportunity  oflTered  me  in  the  examination  of  Judge  Tucker's 
correspondence  establishes  the  fact  beyond  cavil,  that  it  was  more 
Webster's  desire  to  remain  than  President  Tyler's  wish  to  retain 
him. 

During  the  Bank  proceedings  the  President  had  been  under 
some  constraint  to  Webster.  He  had  been  originally  a  Federalist 
of  the  old  type, — had  opposed  the  war  of  1812 ;  had  been  accused, 
though  unjustly,  of  a  participation  in  the  Hartford  Convention ; 
had  been  the  advocate  of  the  Bank,  and  accused  of  being  a  paid 
advocate  of  that ;  had  been  the  supporter  of  the  Force  Bill,  op- 
position to  which  made  tlie  Whig  party  in  the  South ;  and  he 
was  from  a  State  which  had  ever  been  the  opponent  of  Virginia. 
His  affiliations  were  with  the  men  wlio  regarded  the  Constitution 
as  a  nose  of  wax,  to  be  pulled  into  any  shape.  He  was  neither 
heartily  with  the  President,  nor  heartily  against  the  Clayites  in 
their  game  of  the  Bank.  A  powerful  interest  around  the  Presi- 
dent were  strongly  in  favor  of  an  entirely  new  cabinet;  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  same  they  did  not  think  it  either  pru- 
dent or  proper  to  leave  so  old  a  Federalist  as  Webster  in  it. 
Among  those  who  entertained  these  views  were  Henry  A.  Wise 
and  N.  B.  Tucker.  Their  plan  was  to  get  the  President  to  send 
Webster  to  England,  and  promote  Abel  P.  Upshur  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Secretarv  of  State.* 

Mr.   Tyler  entertained   the   liigliest  opinion   of    Upshur;  and 
though  our  foreign   relations  were  difficult,  the  subtle  mind  of 

1  Thirty  Years'  View,  Vol.  ii..  p.  3:)(;. 

'-'  In  bis  letter  of  September  ;">,  1841,  Wise  writes  to  Tucker  :  "  In  no  way  can  we 
jilt  Webster  excei^t  by  sending  him  to  England.*' 
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)  VirgioiaQ  waa  as  equal  to  tlieir  adjiistmeiit  as  the  admitted 

tents  of  Mr.  Webster.  But  on  tlie  resignation  of  the  cabinet, 
(•])[»  irtpnity  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  a  complete  under- 

niding  with  Webster.  Webster  then  nneqiiivoeally  and  iindis- 
xAly  avowed  Lis  design  of  supporting  Mr.  Tyler,  and  the  lat- 

r  was  too  sagacioud  a  man  not  to  recognize  tlie  great  political 
afsistancc  whieh  wocld  be  yielded  iiiiii  in  the  North  by  retaining 
the  present  Secretary  of  State ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  recognition 
which  he  cheerfully  accorded  lum  as  a  man  of  tirst-class  ability, 
nad  a  cabinet  officer  who,  in  hia  personal  relations  with  the  Presi- 
fient,  wag  always  particalnrly  alive  to  the  respect  dae  to  the  head  of 
iLe  gc)verninent.  Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Tyler  sternly  opposed 
!iia)i«lf  to  all  intimations  of  turning  Webster  out  and  appointing 
U[ieliur  or  any  one  else  Secretary  of  State.'     The  following  ex- 


'  Tbe  folLoiriD^  letter  tnim  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  in  tbis  coimciitiOQ,  is  interesting ; 
[Jobs  Tti-bb,  Jb..  to  Lyos  O.  Tyub.] 
1103  TaiBii-FiBsi St.,  Wuhdeomk,  D.  0.,  Januarn^H,  ISH3. 
Hi  Dkis  Liox  :  Yon  ask  me  to  give  joaa  writteDiitateiiientaatowhatocciUTed 
b  my  preaeuce  on  tlie  ocoasioii  of  the  refiignalirm  of  PresiileDt  Tyler's  csbiDet  in 
W\.  I  b>Te  often  had  oocasioD  to  describe  tlie  nceae,  and  I  reinenitier  the  inci- 
drntt  coniiected  with  i  t  as  lividly  as  thougli  ttiej  had  bappened  jentenlay. 

Cooereas.  in  l/oth  Honeen,  lind  decided,  by  resolution,  to  ailjoiini  on  Monday  at 
t«a  u'ulock,  Seplember  13th.  On  the  Ttiunidaj  previous,  September  Vth,  Badger, 
SMrelary  of  the  Nary,  JDriled  sll  the  cabinet  to  a  special  Kupper,  and  all  of  them 
mmibled  at  hia  faooeeoD  Lalsyette  Square,  Webster  with  the  test.  But  presently 
Hi.  Webeter  saw  tbat  the  arrangemeiit  wae  for  a  meeting  with  Clay,  and  letired. 
n  via,  indeed,  a  regular  plotted  ooufipiraoy  between  Clay  aud  the  rest,  save  Weli- 
UU.  It  WB«  ansnged  with  Clay  that  their  resignatiotiH  ahoiild  be  haudBd  in  the 
lut  day  of  the  week,  Satuidaj,  September  11th  ;  but  inateal  of  alt  going  in  at 
crre,  it  was  ooucerled  that  the  day  should  be  cooBDOied  by  the  intervals  between 
tiMm,  the  Ubi,  that  of  Granger,  Foatmaster- General,  being  delayed  until  Qre 
a'elOck  P.  IS.,  Uins  rendering  it  iuij>os£iblG  for  action  to  be  had  by  the  Preaident 
CO  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  tbat  day.  Tbe  neit  day  was  Sunday,  when 
CongreH  did  not  meet,  and  both  Houses  were  to  adjourn  on  Monday  at  two  o'olook. 
U  via  deanied  by  Ibe  cuuspiriilora  that  the  President  wonld  be  utterly  nnable  to 
tan  a  cabinet  before  the  adjoumment,  and.  therefore,  tbat  he  woiild  be  compelled 
torwiga,  becaoseof  anitDposubility  toconducttheadministration.  They  reasoned 
that  ha  liad  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Bepreseulatives  after  his  third  eleo- 
bos  to  that  body,  and  that  he  had  also  resigned  hia  aeat  in  the  Senate  after  hia 
Kruod  eleotiou  to  ibal  liody.  and  it  occurred  to  theDi  tbat  if  placed  in  the  awkward 
pErdicatDctit  in  which  their  rtslgnationH  would  plaue  him,  in  view  of  tb  adjoam- 
iiiKit  of  Congress  on  Monday  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  he  would  resign  the  presi- 
deulitl  uffica  ;  in  fact,  that  no  other  alternative  would  be  left  him  than  to  resign. 
Ititough  his  inability  to  form  a  catiiuet.     What  gave  forve  to  their  reasoning  and 
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tract  from  a  confidential  letter  of  Judge  Upshnr,  written  from 
Wasliington,  is  very  significant  on  this  point : 

[Upshub  to  Tuckeb.] 

Septbmbeb  7,  1841. 
You  are  entirely  mistaken  that  he  (Tyler)  derives  counsel  from  me.  I  said 
nothing  about  the  London  mission.  I  do  not  want  it,  and  would  not  take  it. 
The  plan  is  to  give  it  to  Webster,  which  rids  Tyler  of  him  as  S.  of  State. 
Entre  nouSf  Tyler  is  much  pressed  from  various  quarters  to  confer  that  post 
on  me.  He  will  not  do  it,  and  for  that  I  thank  him.  It  relieves  me  from  the^ 
necessity  of  declining,  and  you  know  I  could  not  prudently  accept. 


their  ne/arious  design  was  the  fact  that,  by  laWy  a%  toeU  a%  utaffe^  a  vacancy  in 
office  requiring  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cabinet  officer,  must 
be  filled  before  its  final  adjournment,  or  otherwise  remain  vacant  nntil  the  Senate 
reconvened.  The  Constitution  gives  from  November  until  March,  foil  f onr  months,, 
the  time  between  the  election  of  a  president  and  his  inauguration,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabinet,  and  yet  these  conspirators  gave  not  a  single  day.  They  were 
literally  astounded  at  the  failure  of  their  plot,  and  went  mad  over  their  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  only  necessary  to  oonsuU  their  own  party  journals  of  that  day  to  be 
convinced  of  all  that  I  say,  out  of  their  own  months,  as  it  were. 

As  the  President's  private  secretary  I  wan  present  when  the  resignations  were 
handed  in  to  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  by  his  direction  noted  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  each  by  my  watch.  The  first  was  received  by  the  President  at  half -past 
twelve  o'cl(»ck  P.  M.,  the  last  came  to  him  at  half-past  five  o*clook  P.  M.,  and  the 
receipt  of  each  and  all,  one  after  the  other,  until  all  were  in,  I  carefully  registered 
on  the  back  of  each  one  of  them.  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  President's  office  a 
few  momenta  before  Mr.  Ewing's  letter  of  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  handed  to  the  President,  and  at  a  glance  recognizing  the  hand-writing 
of  the  superscription  as  that  of  Mr.  Ewing,  and  evidently  divining  the  obnozions 
character  of  its  contents,  quickly  asked,  before  its  seal  was  broken,  to  have  it  en- 
trusted  to  his  care  for  a  few  minutes.  The  President  consented,  and  he  retired 
with  it,  was  gone  for  a  few  minutes,  and.  doubtless  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  induce  Mr.  Ewing  to  recall  it,  returned  with  it  and  surrendered  it  in  silence. 
He  then,  in  his  deep-toned  voice,  asked,  **  Where  ami  to  go,  Mr.  PreMefUf*^  The 
President's  reply  was  only  in  these  words,  **  Ton  muit  decide  ikaJt  for  yourtetfy  Mr. 
Webster,"'  At  this  Mr.  Webster  instantly  caught,  and  said,  **  Tfyou  leaoe  it  to  me, 
Mr.  President^  Itoill  stay  where  I  am.''  Whereupon,  President  Tyler,  rising  from 
his  seat  und  extending  his  hand  to  Mr.  Webster,  warmly  rejoined,  '*  €Hve  me  your 
hand  on  thaty  and  note  I  will  say  to  you  that  Henry  Clay  is  a  doomed  man  fivm 
this  hour." 

President  Tyler's  policy  and  wish  both  were  to  retain  Mr.  Webster  as  Secretary 
of  State,  but  as  to  that  he  did  nothing  and  said  nothing  to  induce  him  to  remain 
until  Webster  of  his  own  election  decided  to  do  so.  After  events  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  retention  in  the  cabinet,  for  it  not  only  aided  the  President  in 
effecting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  onr  long  standing  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  constantly  threatening  war,  but  contributed  to  carry  New  England  at  the 
next  general  election  against  Clay  and  his  co-conspirators,  ousting  their  majority 
from  the  national  capitoL     Even  Massachusetts,  by  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
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t.  Tyiep,  though  left  by  tlie  recreaat  cabinet  officers  hardly  a 
to  select  their  suecesaore,  made  dioicc  of  the  following  efficient 
Btitutes:  Walter  Forward  he  appointed  in  the  place  of  Ewing, 
petary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  McLean  in  the  place  of  Bell, 
retary  of  War ;  Abel  P.  Upshur  in  the  place  of  Badger,  Seere- 
r  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  in  the  place  of  Granger, 
ibnaeter-General ;  and  Hugh  S.  Legar^  in  the  placo  of  John  J. 
ttenden,  Attorney-General.  The  cabinet  was  made  up  as  a  niiit. 
tonKnce  of  opinion  on  material  subjects  was  to  l)e  followed  by 
pompt  reeignation.  The  "  good  of  the  country  "  was  alone  to 
looked  to.  The  moderates  of  all  parties  were  to  be  invoked  to 
enpport  of  the  administration.  Of  this  cabinet  unity  we  have 
limentary  eWdence  in  Mr.  Tyler's  note  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
lointment  of  John  C.  Spencer,  as  Secretarj'  of  War,  in  the  place 
John  McLean,  who  declined  the  position : 

[Tub  Pbesidknt  to  Wcbstkb.] 

Washington,  Oct  1,  184:. 
have  hid  a  free  and  full  conversation,  hulding  back  nothing  and  disguis- 
Bofhing.  He  (Spencer)  lakes  time  to  deliberate  with  full  view  of  the 
t«.  If  bo  comes  io,  he  does  so  with  full  knowledge  of  my  views,  and  the 
i*ss  of  my  course  in  future.  Our  greattMt  object  should  be  to  have  no 
(  jarring,  and  I   have,  therefore,  been   most  fnll  and  explicit.      Ho  has 


:.  for  the  first  ti 


r  history,  rebuked  the  courBe  of  OLtiy  toward  the 


to  the  leUarc  published  in  the  New  York  Heraii,  ot  whiah  Mr.  Ewing  ho  bit- 

ccHDplHiwd  in  his  letter  of  remgantion.  to  palliate  his  own  disgracefnl  pro- 

the  world  the  cabinet  secrete,  or  rather  his  own  lersioD  of 

Tyler  knew  nothing  about  theni.     They  were  writtfiD  by  the  New 

correspondent  in  Washington,  and  wbatever  may  have  been  the- 

'ed  byhim  toseenre  information  about  secret  affairs,  the  President 

ot  any  hand  in  them  as  n  new-bom  babe.     They  were  abaolnt«ly 

mote  than  what  was  or  might  have  been  known  by  any  aptly  intelligent 

paying  a  tolerably  close  attention  to  publio  affairs  at  tbe  time. 

letters  from  Noah'a  spirited  jonnml  of  New  York  city,  republished  in  the 

led  "  Baim,"  were  written  by  me.     I  also  wrote  the  "  Madisonian 

was  termed,  "in  defense  of  John  T;ler,'' as  well  as  the  paper 

•lioited  mnch  comment  at  the  time,  "in  defense  ot  Mr.  Webster  for  remain- 

adminialration.''     Tbe  letters  or  commanications  in  the  Maditonian 

^Arittiiltt,''  were  written  by  ox-Senator  and  e»-Govemor  George  Poindex- 

tiaaissippi. 

)  ttana,  in  some  meaaure,  endeavored  to  answer  yonr  enquiries,  but  from 
-oh  dtilirered  in  Portsmoath,  Tiiginia,  dnring  the  campaign  of  1844.  you 


n  muoh  other  information. 

I  am,  affectionately,  your  brother. 


JoBN  TtLIJI,  Jb. 
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high  talents  and  good  business  habits  ;  but  our  purposes  should  be  single,  and 
if  he  comes  this  will  be  understood.* 

Upshur  wrote  at  a  somewhat  later  day : 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 

notkmber  2,  1641. 

In  the  meantime,  so  far  as  the  course  of  the  administration  has  been  de- 


1  Spencer,  in  his  powerful  letter  to  the  public  (Niles,  IxiiL,  p.  140-*3},  givee  this 
aoconnt  of  his  nomination : 

**  With  respect  to  my  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  it  was  made  after  consultation  with  the  prominent  men  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  mj  political  associates,  comprising  the  State  officers,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  whom  access  could  be  had,  many  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  a  large  number  of.  our  most  esteemed  citizens,  and  upon 
iheir  advice  without  a  single  dissenting  opinion.  The  press  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  the  Whig  press,  spoke  favorably  of  the  appointment,  and  furnished 
-evidence  of  the  general  sentiment  of  that  party.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  change 
my  own  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  accepting  an  office  which  was  tendered 
without  solicitation,  nor  to  render  the  reasons  and  motives  which  induced  that 
•course  less  obligatory  in  requiring  a  continuance  in  the  same  station.  Facts 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  before  I  concluded  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  some  of  which  have  been  stated  in  this  communication,  satisfied  me 
that  the  impressions  produced  by  the  manifesto  of  certain  Whig  members  of  Con- 
gress, which  did  not  receive  the  sanction,  and  was  unknown  to  very  many  of  those 
whose  views  it  appeared  to  express,  were  erroneous  and  unjust  toward  the  Presi- 
<dent,  and  that  motives  and  objects  had  been  ascribed  to  him  with  the  semblance, 
but  without  the  reality,  of  truth.  And  between  his  principles,  as  explained  to  me, 
and  my  own,  I  found  no  incongruity  that  could  prevent  of  hearty  co-operation. 
We  had  co-openited  in  Congress  on  all  important  occasions,  and  on  the  same  com- 
mittee that  conducted  the  memorable  investigation,  in  1819,  into  the  aflfairs  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  we  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  battling 
against  the  frauds,  the  corruption,  and  the  power  of  that  institution,  on  common 
grounds  and  congenial  principles.  We  had  together  been  Bepublicans  of  the  old 
school,  maintaining  the  same  doctrines,  and  combatting  the  same  political  enemy, 
long  previous  to,  during,  and  after  the  war  of  1812.  In  1828  and  1829  we  had 
made  common  cause  against  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  had 
united  our  efforts  to  bring  Gen.  Jackson  into  power.  When  the  measure  of  his 
administration  in  our  judgment  evinced  a  departure  from  what  we  conceived  the 
principles  upon  which  he  had  been  elected,  however  pure  and  upright  may  have 
been  his  intentions,  we  together  avowed  our  opposition  to  those  measures,  and 
went  into  a  minority  against  the  strongest  party  and  the  most  popular  leader  of 
it  that  has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  Washington.  During  these 
scenes  there  bad  been  a  general  similarity  of  sentiments  and  congeniality  of  viewa 
With  him  I  denied  that,  in  the  contest  of  1840,  a  national  bank  had  been  the  test 
-of  political  orthodoxy,  aud  although  the  occasions  for  presenting  my  yiews  had 
not  been  so  frequent  or  so  public  as  those  which  the  President  had  possessed,  yet 
were  they  well  known  to  political  friends  and  opponents.  There  were,  therefore, 
between  the  President  and  myself  political  affinities  as  strong  and  as  numerous  as 
«ould  well  exist  between  persons  living  so  remote  from  each  other.  *' 
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Teloped,  it  meets  my  approbation  more  fully  tlian  that  of  any  preceding  one. 
The  members  of  the  cabinet  are  perfectly  harmonious  on  all  the  great  sub- 
jects before  us,  and  none  of  us  have  yet  differed  in  our  views  very  materially 
from  the  President.  I  invoke  your  patience,  therefore,  till  you  see  what  we 
art)  doing,  or  design  to  do.  I  have  better  hopes  of  a  successful  and  honorable 
administration  than  previous  appearances  had  justified  me  in  expecting.  I 
am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  some  of  our  principles  will  be  established. 

In  his  Seven  Decades,  Mr.  Wise  describes  in  glowing  terms  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  now  surrounded  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr. 
Tyler  himself  has  raised  the  sweetest  hymn  to  their  memory  in 
his  lecture,  the  "Dead  of  the  Cabinet,-'  given  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  retiring  cabinet  ministers  made  their  exit  in  good  time.  True, 
the  President  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  them  a  while 
longer,  but  only  in  order  to  consult  the  public  interests  in  the 
selection  of  their  successors.  That  done,  and  any  further  desire 
of  theirs  to  remain  would  have  been  treated  as  it  deserved.  They 
would  have  been  "kicked  out"  without  further  ceremony.  The 
following  letters  of  Mr.  Tyler  explain,  in  animated  language,  the 
political  significance  of  the  new  nominations.  That  to  Mr. 
Webster  is  invaluable  besides  as  giving  the  first  hint  to  him  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas: 

[To  Thomas  A.  Cooper.] 

Washington,  October  8,  1841. 
Mt  Dkar  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  80th  September  should  immediately  have 
been  acknowledged,  but  for  the  greatest  and  mo&t  oppressive  mass  of  busi- 
ness having  devolved  upon  me  during  the  laut  fortnight  which  I  have  yet  had 
to  bear.  This  arose  from  the  supervision  necessarily  bestowed  upon  the  war, 
navy  and  post-office  departments,  the  secretaries  designated  for  which  have 
not  yet  arrived.  Wickliffe  and  Upshur  will  reach  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
I  bethink  me  of  a  flight  to  the  country,  in  order  to  repair  some  waste  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  strength,  which  a  continuous  severe  service  of  now  six 
months  has  served  in  some  measure  to  impair. 

I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  at  this  late  day  that  the  report  as  to  my  illness 

was  of  the  character  which  you  described.     Thank  Heaven,  1  have  no  brain 

fever,  nor  have  I  had;  and  instead  of  experiencing  uneasiness  at  the  course  of 

the  vile  conspirators,  my  health  is  now  decidedly  improved,  and  I  have  a 

hope  that  neither  the  assaults  made,  or  the  still  more  violent  assaults  to  be 

made,  can  in  any  manner  disturb  me.     My  friends,  the  Clay  Whigs,  if  they 

have  not  already  made  the  discovery,  will  ere  long,  I  hope,  find  it  out.     The 

new  cabinet  is  made  up  of  the  best  materials.     Like  myself,  they  are  all 

original  Jackson  men,  and  mean  to  act  upon   Republican  principles.     We 

hope  to  sustain  ourselves  by  no  intrigue,  but  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  our 

public  duties,  and  if  we  go  down,  it  will  be  no  small  degree  of  comfort  to  us 
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that  we  have  intended  the  public  good  and  have  worked  faithftilly  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Be  pleased  to  present  me  most  respectfully  to  all  of  your  household,  and 
Accept  for  yourself  assurances  of  my  sincere  regard.  John  Tyler. 

[To  Daniel  Wbbsteb.] 

Washington,  October  11,  1841. 

My  Deab  Sib:  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  cabinet  is  now  full. 
Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Wickliflfe  and  Judge  Upshur  will  be  here  early  this  week. 
Each  man  will  fro  steadily  to  work  for  the  country,  and  its  interests  will  alone 
be  looked  to.  I  congratulate  you  in  an  especial  manner  upon  haYing  such 
co-workers.  I  would  have  each  member  to  look  upon  every  other  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  and  brother.  By  encouraging  such  a  spirit  I  shall  best  con- 
ault  my  own  fame  and  advance  the  public  good.  My  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  encouraging,  and  although  we  are  to  have  a  furious  fire 
during  the  coming  winter,  yet  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  speedily  recover  from  its 
efifects.  Our  course  is  too  plainly  before  us  to  be  mistaken.  We  must  look 
to  the  whole  country  and  to  the  whole  people. 

The  letters  from  Stevenson  and  Hughes  are  full  of  interest.  The  swearing 
in  the  McLeod  case  is  hard  against  him,  but  Mr.  Spencer's  opening  speech 
inspires  me  with  confidence.  That  gotten  over,  and  you  will  have  the  honor 
of  a  final  adjustment  of  all  other  difficulties.  I  shall  truly  rejoice  in  all  that 
shall  advance  your  fame. 

I  gcive  you  a  hint  as  to  the  probability  of  acquiring  Texas  by  treaty.  1 
verily  believe  it  could  be  done.  Could  the  North  be  reconciled  to  it,  could 
anything  throw  so  bright  a  lustre  around  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  North  would  be  incalculably  advanced  by  such  an  acquisi- 
tion. How  deeply  interested  is  the  shipping  interest.  Slavery ^ — I  know 
that  is  the  objection,  and  it  would  be  well  founded,  if  it  did  not  already  exist 
among  us,  but  my  belief  is  that  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
slave-trade  would  in  time  make  as  many  free  States  south  as  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  would  add  of  slave  States,  and  then  the  future  (distant  it  might  be) 
would  present  wonderful  results. 

I  shall  leave  here  in  as  few  days  as  I  can  for  my  quiet  home,  to  meditate  in 
peace  over  a  scheme  of  finance.  In  whatsoever  you  do  upon  that  subject,  re- 
member always  my  difficulties,  which  Ewing,  Bell  &  Co.,  to  the  contrary, 
have  given  me  more  pain  than  either  of  them  could  have  felt.  The  day  for 
attempt  at  compromise  has  passed,  however,  and  we  must  take  good  care  to 
trim  well  our  sails  for  the  voyage  which  lies  before  us.  The  more  simple  the 
agency  to  be  employed,  the  better.  We  have  no  surplus,  nor  are  we  likely 
to  have  for  some  years,  and  may  be  regarded  as  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
I  pray  you  to  accept  the  sincere  assurances  of  my  confidence  and  warm  regard. 

John  Tyleb. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracuse  conyention 
have  reached  me.  What  a  low  and  contemptible  farce.  You  were  right  to 
remain  in  the  cabinet,  quoth  Fillmore  and  Co.,  and  yet  these  very  men  united 
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in  forcing  Granger  to  retire.     I  learn  by  a  private  letter  that  in  secret  session 
Mr.  Clay  was  proposed  for  the  succession,  and  supported  by  Fillmore. 

[to  Danibl  Wbbstbb.] 

Washington,  October  18,  1841. 

Dkab  Sib  :  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  to 
ihe  instructions  prepared  by  you  for  Commodore  Morriss,  in  relation  to  the 
ate  of  Johnson,  at  Montevideo.  They  concur  in  suggesting  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  so  modifying  the  instructions  as  to  direct  the  Commodore  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  and  if  needs  be,  to  report  to  the  government  after  having  made 
I  demand  for  redress.  The  idea  i»  that  a  movement  on  Montevideo,  if  redress 
was  refused,  either  in  the  form  of  blockade  or  otherwise,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  a  civilized  nation,  which  is  exclusively  in- 
trusted to  Congress.  What  say  you  7  Is  the  objection  well  founded  ?  Please 
answer  at  your  earliest  leisure  as  Morriss  will  probably  be  ordered  out  in  a 
few  days.  If  you  concur  you  can  modify  the  instructions,  which  will  be 
forwanled. 

Mr.  Wickliflfe  arrived  the  evening  before  the  last,  and  thus  the  cabinet  is 
again  full.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last,  that  you  will  find  in  .them  able 
co-workers.  The  stock  authorized  by  Congress  drags  heavily.  What  think 
yua  of  appointing  an  agent  to  Holland,  and  write  Forward  your  views?  The 
subject  has  been  much  spokeu  of  in  cabinet  meeting.  We  must  take  care  to 
keep  the  government  in  motion,  for  unless  the  recent  elections  shall  have 
taught  the  *' clique*'  more  wisdom  than  they  have  heretofore  displayed,  we 
tthali  have  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition  this  winter. 

I  shall  probably  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Virginia. 

Be  assured  of  my  sincere  regard.  John  Ttleb. 

[To  L.  W.^ Tazewell.] 

Washington,  October  11,  1841. 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  to  mind  the  last  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  you  in  Williamsburg  at  my  house,  in  which  you 
iodalged  in  certain  anticipations,  which  have  since  received  all  the  fulfilment 
of  actual  prophecy.     I  well  remember  your  prediction  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
4ieath,  and  with  what  emphasis  you  enquired  of  me  whether  I  had  thought  of 
my  own  situation  upon  the  happening  of  that  contingency.     You  declared  in 
advance  much  of  the  difficulty  by  which  1  have  already  been  hurrounded.     I 
had  not  contemplated  the  happening  of  the  coutingeiicy  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
death,  and   much   less  the  ba:»e,  but  well  planned,  conspiracy  which  has  so 
recently  assailed  me.     To  you  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  what  you  have 
all  along  known,  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
create  a  national  bank  are  perm:inently  fixed,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  approve  such  a  Hank  bill  as  would  alone  satisfy  the  ultra- 
Fe-leralisis.     This  fact  was  as  thoroughly  known  to  Clay ;  and  being  so  known, 
not  only  l>y  an  acquaintance  with  my  frequently  avowed  opinions,  but  from 
a  conversation  held  with  him  upon  the  opening  of  the  extra-session,  he  seized 
upon  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  press  me  to  the  veto,  and  by  forcing 
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me  into  a  position  of  great  awkwardness,  to  raise  the  cry  of  treason,  to  set  alF 
his  presses  upon  roe,  and  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  Whigs  to  frenzy,  to- 
force  them  into  an  early  committal  for  himself  for  the  succession,  and  thereby 
to  exclude  all  other  competitors. 

How  far  this  famous  plot  has  succeeded  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  judge- 
than  yourself,  because  of  the  close  attention  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  upon  passing  events.  I  know  that  it  entered  into  the  belief  of 
all  the  conspirators  that  I  could  not  surround  myself  with  a  Whig  cabinet,  in- 
which  they  have  been  most  grievously  deceived.  I  have,  in  my  new  organi- 
zation, thrown  myself  upon  those  who  were  Jackson  men  in  the  beginning, 
and  who  fell  off  from  his  administration,  for  very  much  the  same  reasons* 
which  influenced  you  and  myself.  They  are  men  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  conform  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Bank. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  real  motive  which  has  prompted  this  letter.  I  am< 
committed  to  the  country  to  produce  a  financial  plan  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Two  have  occurred  to  me,  but  upon  neither  have  I  matured  my 
opinions.  May  I  ask  your  permission  to  submit  them  to  yon  when  J  shall 
have  somewhat  more  fully  matured  them  ?  and  may  I  not  also  request  of  yon 
such  suggestions  in  advance,  as  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  ready  to  give,  upon* 
this  deeply  interesting  subject  ? 

The  naked  Sub-Treasury  has  been  condemned,  but  may  not  a  Treasury 
arrangement  be  formed  which  will  not  only  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
government,  but  also  furnish  a  currency  for  the  country  ?  I  am  aware  that 
I  take  a  great  liberty  in  thus  addressing  you,  but  I  have  felt  that  if  there  was^ 
a  man  in  the  country  to  whom  I  could  appeal  successfully  upon  this  subject, 
it  was  yourself.  And  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  late  differences  of 
opinion  between  us,  not  of  principle,  for  there  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  we 
entirely  concur,  have  not  for  a  moment  lessened  either  my  regard  for  you  or 
confidence  in  you.  both  of  which  are  juijt  as  great  as  you  could  possibly  debire 
them  to  be.  ■ 

Our  foreign  news  connected  with  the  change  of  the  English  cabinet,  is  " 
altogether  favorable  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  one  point  of  real  dif-  \ 
ficulty  presents  itself,  and  that  depends  contingently  upon  the  fate  of  McLeod,  | 
which  a  day  or  two  will  now  determine.  j 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  hap-  : 
piness.  John  Tyler.       ; 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  been  subjected    | 
to  tlie  most  severe  and  incessant  strains  of  business  for  a  period  of  ;| 
six  months,  more  than  six  weeks  of  which  ho  was  his  own  Secre-   ': 
tary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Postmaster-Gteneral,  left  ^ 
Washington  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  Virginia  home.     He    ^ 
reached  Norfolk  on  the  21st,  visited  the  United  States  ship  DelA* 
ware,  lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  public  works  at  Fortre»  ' 
Monroe,  and  the  navy  yard  and  dry  docks  of  Portsmouth,  reach- 
ing Williamsburg  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  25th,  where  he 
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was  received  with  a  ball  by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  After  a 
few  days  of  repose,  Mr.  Tyler  visited  "  Cedar  Hill,"  in  New  Kent, 
where  he  was  tendered  a  public  dinner  by  some  of  his  old  con- 
fititaents.  In  his  letter  of  reply,  declining  the  honor,  Mr.  Tyler 
said  that,  amid  the  torrents  of  abuse,  "  the  light  reflected  from 
burning  efligies  served  to  render  the  path  of  duty  more  plain."  ^ 

The  period  of  leisure  thus  stolen  from  the  oflBce-seeker  was  de- 
voted by  Mr.  Tyler  to  maturing  a  scheme  of  finance,  to  which  he 
stood  pledged  in  his  last  veto  message.  Two  plans  had  occurred 
to  him  at  an  early  day :  the  first  a  bank  of  limited  capital  in  Wash- 
ington or  New  York,  and  without  the  grant  of  a  particle  more 
power  than  its  local  charter  conferred,  to  act  as  the  exclusive  de- 
positary of  the  public  funds,  upon  the  condition  of  full  security 
and  the  precaution  of  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  an  exchequer  system, 
aubsequently  recommended  to  Congress.  In  the  elaboration  of 
the  general  principles  of  this  latter  measure — which  measure  oc- 
curred to  him  as  the  most  feasible — he  took  into  his  confidence  Mr. 
Tazewell  alone,  who  was  now  living  at  Norfolk  in  retirement. 

[President  Tyler  to  Mr.  Tazewell.] 

Williamsburg,  Nov.  2,  1841. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  found  here  awaiting  my  arrival  your  deeply  interesting 
letter  of  the  11th  of  October,  and  availing  myself  of  the  permission  you  have 
giren  me,  I  now  submit  to  you  somewhat  more  in  detail  a  financial  arrange- 
ment which  has  occurred  to  me  as  the  most  feasible  which  the  times  will 
justify  the  hope  of  passing.  Let  me  premise  that,  however  preferable  other 
schemes  may  be,  yet  that  in  the  present  state  of  parties  I  am  forced  (so  it 
leeins  to  me)  to  accommodate  my  views  to  that  which  is  likely  to  unite  the 
greatest  number  in  its  support ;  for  however  wise  a  measure  might  be  in  other 
respects,  yet  it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  to  press 
it  when  there  existed  an  apparent  certainty  that  it  would  be  received  with  in- 
vective and  denunciation  from  all  quarters. 

I  should  be  drawn  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  either  creating  a 
bank  in  Washington  of  limited  capital,  say  $5,000,000,  or  selecting  one  in 
New  York  as  the  exclusive  depository  of  the  public  funds,  and  leaving  it  to 
such  bank  to  select  its  own  agents  without  the  grant  of  the  government  of 
one  particle  more  of  power  than  its  local  charter  confers,  upon  the  condition 
of  full  security  being  furnished  in  the  form  of  government  stock,  and  the 
further  condition  of  its  being  subjected  to  a  bankrupt  law  ;  but  this  would  be 
assailed,  I  fear,  with  all  the  fury  of  faction,  and  might  prove  in  the  end  de- 
structive of  the  hopes  of  the  administration  of  being  useful  to  the  country. 
The  notes  of  such  bank  being  receivable  everywhere  for  government  dues, 


*  See  Ck>rre8pondenoe,  Niles  Beg.,  Ixi.,  page  187. 
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would  furnish  a  currency,  as  near  as  is  attainable,  of  uniform  value,  and 
would,  moreover,  present  the  great  desideratum  of  a  separation  of  the  sword 
from  the  purse.  It  would  present  a  new  organization  and  arrangement,  and 
would  most  probably  receive  the  support  of  the  numberless  stockholders  in 
State  banks ;  but  then  it  would  be  liable  to  all  fluctuations  in  trade,  under 
individual  control,  and  might  run  the  race  of  cupidity  and  avarice,  and  finally 
overwhelm  the  country  in  ruin.  The  bankrupt  law  would  act  as  a  great  check, 
it  is  true ;  but  when  we  see  so  many  in  all  the  walks  of  life  who,  with  a  jail  on 
one  hand  and  some  deceptive  allurement  on  the  other,  chase  the  deception  until 
they  find  themselves  deceived  and  ruined,  we  have  cause  to  fear  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  would  be  neither  wiser  nor  better.  A  death's  head  haa 
no  terror  for  ti  man  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  any  mure  than  a  bankrupt  law 
would  deter  men  from  running  in  pursuit  of  real  or  imaginary  profits.  Other 
limitations  and  restrictions  might,  it  is  true,  be  brought  to  bear  in  aid  of  the 
terror  of  a  bankrupt  law. 

Can  any  other  scheme  possessing  more  safety  be  resorted  to?     Theory 
would  answer  affirmatively,  however  practice  might  contradict  its  promises. 
The  first  great  object  is,  while  furnishing  a  circulation,  to  avoid  expansions 
and  contractions.     Now,  with  the  whole  matter  of  the  currency  in  the  handa 
of  the  government,  one  would  suppose  that  all  was  secure.     The  quantity  of 
paper  thrown  into  circulation  could  only  be  increcksed  by  law.     The  twa 
Houses  of  Congress  must  concur,  and  the  President  must  approve,  and  if  the 
issue  in  the  first  instance  was  wisely  limited  in  amount  and  made  to  rest  on 
an  unquestionable  demand,  the  fluctuation  in  trade  would  scarcely  reach  it. 
I  suggested  that  $15,000,000  of  exchequer  bills  might  readily  and  safely  be 
thrown  into  circulation  and  maintained  in  circulation.     Your  idea  was  that 
that  would  depend  upon  the  single  fact  whether  they  would  be  above  the  par 
value  of  the  precious  metals.     That  such  would  be  the  fact  I  do  not  doubt. 
They  would  everywhere  be  at  a  premium,  because  they  would  be  receivable 
everywhere  in  payment  of  government  dues ;  would  not  only  rest  upon  specie 
collected  in  advance  of  their  issue,  and  for  which  they  would  be  the  substitute, 
but  the  faith  of  the  government  would  be  pledged  for  their  redemption. 
They  might,  by  way  of  greater  security,  be  made  redeemable  in  specie  at  the 
place  of  issue,  viz.,  the  issues  of  New  York  redeemable  in  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 
Now  for  the  machinery.     The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  outset.     A  board  of 
control  at  Washington,  with  agencies  at  prominent  points,  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve,  with  State  banks  elsewhere,  gives  you  the  general  outline, — the 
agencies  being  the  Treasury,  to  which  power  might  be  granted  to  receive  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver  and  issue  certificates,  which  of  themselves  would 
enter  into  circulation   at  a   decided   premium,   and   for   which   the  agency 
would  be  entitled  to  a  limited  premium.     It  would  be  necessary  to  restrict  the 
amount  to  be  received  on  deposit,  in  order  to  guard  the  State  bank  system 
from  utter  and  hopeless  prostration  at  any  moment  of  reverse.     The  power* 
might  even  still  further  be  enlarged  (of  which  I  am  in  much  doubt)  by  auth- 
orizing the  agencies,  unless  prohibited  by  the  State  where  located  (See  the  case 
of  The  Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earle,  in  Peters'  Reports),  to  purchase  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another,  and  resting  on  a  really 
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lobstantial  basis,  with  not  more  than  sixty  days  to  ran.  I  have  proposed 
the  use  of  State  banks  in  union  with  the  agencies,  in  doing  which  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  am  greatly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  bring  to  my  support  that 
great  interest. 

I  said  that  the  difficulty  was  at  the  outset.  .  How  is  the  board  of  contro) 
iod  their  subordinates  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  executive  power? 
That  unfortunate  concession  to  the  president  of  the  power  to  remove  stands 
iD  the  way  of  everything.  What  if  the  commissions  were  made  to  run  for  a 
given  term,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president?  Can 
the  two  Houses  elect  ?  or  would  it  do  to  confer  the  offices  during  good  be- 
havior? Unless  some  such  or  more  available  expedient  be  presented,  the 
charge  of  the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  will  ring  over  the  whole  land. 
Many  more  reflections  occur  to  me  which  I  should  like  to  commit  to  paper 
for  your  review,  but  I  have  already  trespassed  much  on  you,  for  which  I  can 
only  plead  my  great  solicitude  to  have  your  views.  I  will  only  add  one  re- 
mark more,  and  then  relieve  you  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  I  may 
hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  leisure.  Your  position  taken  in  conversation 
was  that  good  paper  would  be  driven  out  of  circulation  by  more  indifierent. 
This  is  true  in  the  general,  but  is  not  so  considering  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency now.  In  many  places  it  is  so  bad  that  no  one  will  receive,  and  every 
where  it  is  received  with  reluctance. 

Do,  my  dear  sir,  turn  over  your  Sibyl  leaves  and  read  to  me  their  recorded 
prophecies.  If  they  augur  very  badly  for  me,  I  may  by  being  forewarned  be- 
come forearmed.  Your  early  prophecy  was  of  infinite  service  to  me  from  the 
moment  of  my  assuming  the  helm,  as  without  it  my  ship,  already  tempest 
tost,  might  ere  this  have  been  stranded.  I  am  in  the  condition  of  Macbeth, 
without  either  his  ambition  or  his  vices,  or  other  care  than  to  acquit  myself 
with  some  little  honor  for  my  remaining  brief  career  of  public  life;  but  1 
would  feign  consult  the  weird  sisters  or  their  interpreters,  and  I  know  of  no- 
one  more  fully  possessed  of  their  counsels  as  to  political  events  than  yourself. 
If  storms  are  to  continue  to  assail,  I  would  seek  to  reef  my  sails  and  adopt 
other  precautions  in  order  to  live  out  the  gale. 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  assured  of  nothing  more  fully  than  of  my 
siocere  friendship  and  esteem,  John  Tylrr. 

The  system  here  detailed  In  the  above  letter  was  promulged  by- 
Mr.  Tyler  in  his  message  in  December,  1841.  On  the  15th  Mr. 
Cashing  made  a  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
plan  of  finance  referred  to  and  recommended  by  the  President. 
Six  days  after,  Forward  submitted  the  exchequer  bill  to  the 
House,  digested  into  sections,  and  accompanied  by  an  expose  of 
the  system,  drawn  though  not  signed  by  Mr.  Webster.^  The 
bill  conformed  to  a  pure    governmental  arrangement   like    the 


J  Niles,  Ixi.,  pp.  2r>7-'60. 
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postal  service  of  the  Union.  It  had  three  principal  objects  ii 
view  : 

Ist.  The  safekeeping  of  the  government  moneys. 

2nd.  The  furnishing,  as  well  for  safe  and  convenient  payment 
to  the  Treasury  as  for  the  use  of  the  country,  2l  paper  circulation 
always  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver,  and  of  universal  credit. 

3rd.  A  provision  for  supplying,  to  some  extent,  the  means  of  a 
-cheap  and  safe  exchange  in  the  commerce  between  the  several 
States. 

The  measure  avoided  extremes  on  both  sides.  It  did  not  at- 
tempt to  collect  a  capital  by  means  of  private  subscription  for  the 
general  purposes  of  loans  and  discounts,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
propose  to  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  did  not  confine  the  currency  exchisively  to  a  specit 
currency,  as  the  Independent  Treasury  did,  or  make  no  attempt 
to  furnish  the  country  with  facilities  of  exchange.  A  board  of 
control  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  agencies  in  the  States  com- 
prised the  essential  features  of  the  system.  The  charge  of  the 
union  of  the  "sword  and  purse,"  which  had  been  brought  against 
the  Independent  Treasury,  was  avoided  by  several  very  ingenious 
provisions.  The  President  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the 
public  money^  by  his  own  authority,  or  change  its  custody.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  only  do  so,  to  meet  the  occasion 
of  the  public  service  or  by  a  public  official  act.  The  board  itself 
w^as  so  constituted  as  to  give  tlie  majority  of  its  members  a  com 
mission  for  a  fixed  term,  one  vacancy  occurring  every  two  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  exchequer  was  al- 
lowed to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen 
million  dollars.  At  the  several  agencies  private  deposits  were  al- 
lowed and  certificates  grantable  therefor,  which  then  might  circa 
late  as  so  many  bank  notes,  redeemable  at  the  agency  whence 
issued.  A  charge  of  a  half  per  cent,  was  authorized  for  the  can 
of  these  deposits,  to  meet,  in  part  at  least,  tlie  cost  of  the  establish 
ment.  A  reserved  fund  of  government  stock,  not  exceeding  ii 
amount  $5,000,000,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Treasury.  And  finally,  under  rigorous  provisions  against  dis 
counting,  operations  in  exchange  were  permitted  to  give  life  to  th( 
currency  and  facilities  to  the  public.  But  the  sovereignty  of  tk 
JStates  were  especially  considered  in  that  section,  which  forbade  th( 
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agencies  to  transact  any  business  of  a  private  character  against  the 
laws  of  the  States. 

So  striking  were  the  features  of  the  exchequer  for  simplicity 
and  economy  that  the  cabinet,  on  its  submission  to  them  by  Mr. 
Tyler  in  detail,  gave  it  their  undivided,  nay  even  enthusiastic,  ap- 
proval. John  C.  Spencer,  whose  superior  as  a  financier  thifr 
country  has  never  known,  unequivocally  characterized  Mr.  Tyler'fr 
project  as  the  best  ever  submitted  to  the  public.^  Webster  was 
80  carried  away  with  it  as  to  pronounce  it  the  best  expedient  ever 
devised,  the  Constitution  alone  excepted.'  Indeed,  Mr.  Webster's 
approbation  was  so  emphatic  that  many  came  to  think  he  must 
have  devised  it  himself.  And  Wise  shows  that  the  best  features 
of  the  present  prevailing  system  of  finance  are  taken  from  Mr. 


^  *.'It  is  emphatically  the  plan  of  the  PresideDt,  originated  and  matured  by  him, 
with  a  single  modification  introduced  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  It  proposes 
to  attain  its  objects  by  the  application  of  powers  acknowledged  in  practice  to- 
txigt  in  the  goTemment  from  its  foundation.  The  Treasury  department  was  in- 
ititoted  for  the  public  revenue,  its  safe  keeping  and  its  disbursement  according  to- 
acta  of  appropriation  by  Congress.  So  a  board  of  control,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  that  department,  therefore,  was  given  the  immediate  charge  of  this  busi*^ 
D6SI,  with  authority  to  establish  agencies,  or  employ  State  banks  in  its  transac- 
tiODS.  To  these  was  added  the  power  of  issuing  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  millions,  selling  drafts,  receiving  deposits,  and  purchasing  bills  of  certain 
deseripHons.  .... 

**The  plan  has  been  approved  by  some  of  the  most  competent  financiers  of  thi» 
ooontry  and  of  England,  and  pronounced  to  be  adequate  to  all  our  wants,  safe  in 
its  operations,  and  calculated  to  furnish  the  most  perfect  currency  that  could  be 
devised.  So  far  as  the  opinion  of  an  individual  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
nieh  matters,  one  who  it  is  known  to  you  has  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  abuses  to  which  a  national  bank  is  from  its  nature  exposed,  cto  far  as  the 
opinion  of  such  an  individual  is  of  any  value,  it  is  unhesitatingly  given,  that  this 
pltn,  in  its  essential  features,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  that  it  will  accomplish  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
without  hazard  to  the  government,  without  danger  to  the  people,  and  without 
stimulating  anew  the  reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  whose  excf^sses  we  have  all 
snch  cause  to  mourn.**     (John  C.  Spencer,  Niles,  Ixiii.,  p.  141.) 

*  Mr.  Webster  said  at  Fanenil  Hall,  September  30,  1842  :  **The  subject  of  the 
currency  hap  been  the  study  of  my  life,  .  .  .  And  I  take  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing that  the  measure  then  submitted  tu  Congress  wafi  the  best  and  the  only  mea- 
■ore  for  the  adoption  of  Congress  and  trial  by  the  people.  I  am  ready  to  stake 
my  reputation — and  it  is  all  I  have  to  stake— upon  it,  and  that  if  the  Whig  Con- 
greas  take  the  measure,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  for  three  years,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  the  whole  American  people  to  have  proved  the  most  beneficial  institution  ever 
established,  the  Constitution  only  excepted.**     (Niles*  Reg.,  Ixiii.,  p.  93.) 
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Tyler's  exchequer.'  It  received  also  the  approbation  of  some  o 
the  other  ablest  men  in  the  country, — Bives,  Preston,  Gushing,  etc 

But  vain  were  all  its  recommendations  in  the  face  of  the  oppo 
sition  of  Congress.  Clay  had  not  gained  a  Bank,  but  he  ha< 
gained  his  point  of  separating  his  party  from  the  President.  Tc 
have  approved  the  exchequer  wo!ild  have  undone  all  the  political 
capital  of  the  extra-session ;  and  Clay  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
surrender  the  candidacy  in  1844  for  any  Consideration  of  public 
welfare.  His  hopes  lay  in  making  Tyler^s  an  unpopular  adminis- 
tration ;  for  who  otherwise  could  gain  by  the  thing  but  Tyler  him- 
self ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats,  the  spoil  partisans  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  "sought  vengeance,"  and  by  voting  with  the 
ultras  on  the  other  side,  "promoted  the  confusion  of  the  party 
which  had  broken  them  down." 

Thus,  the  exchequer  lingered  in  vain  at  this  session,  to  be 
finally  rejected  at  that  of  1842-'3.  With  admirable  Whig  con- 
fiistency,  the  government  revenues  were  left  in  the  naked  keeping 
of  the  President.  We  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  they  were 
kept  well. 

*  **  This  plan  of  a  fiscal  system  is  the  very  fonndation  of  the  present  preyailio? 
-system,  without  which  the  United  States  could  not  have  been  carried  through  its 
4ate  civil  war.  Derided  and  denounced  by  the  Congress  of  1841-12,  it  wasUdd 
on  the  table,  and  was  not  allowed  a  consideration  until  its  necessity  and  ezpedi* 
ency  were  developed  by  the  extreme  exigencies  of  the  Union. " — Seven  Deoad^ 
p.  205. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1841—1842. 


"I  can  Mty  with  strict  and  literal  tmtb,  that  I  have  not  heard  from  him  (Tyler),  nor  from 
any  one  member  of  his  cabinet,  any  coansel,  opinion,  or  saggeetton  unbecoming  an  honest 
man  and  a  tme  lover  of  his  coani  ry.  I  do  not  beli«^ye  that  we  ever  had  an  administration 
Bore  truly  devoted  to  the  public  good,  nor  more  free  from  erery  corrupt  and  improper 
dctifs."— Abjel  p.  Ui*8HI7b  (184S). 


Taidt  akd  Distbibution. — Mb.  Ttlxb*s  Goubsb  on  thb  Land  Quxbtion. — 
Lettxb  to  Tazewzll.— Calhoun's  Dxposit  Bill. — Mb.  Ttleb*8  Rspobt  on 
THE  Public  Lands. — His  Spxboh  in  1889. — Mb.  Ttlbb  at  thb  Extba  Sxbbion. 
— Pabbags  o7  thb  Bill  fob  Distbibution  with  thb  Pboviso  or  thx  Gom- 

FBOIOBB  TaBIFF. — StaTB  REPUDIATION. — ThX   PBXSIDBNT'S  FiBBT  ANNUAL  MbS- 

BAQx. — Fobwaxd's  Rxpobt. — Upshub'b  Lxtteb  to  Tuokxb. — ^Tbiflino  Conduct 

OP  THX  WhIOS.  — FUBTHXB  LXTTXBS  OF  UpSHUB  TO  TuOKXB. 

"AypEl.  TYLER  had  fought  and  killed  the  Bank  at  the  extra- 
JlVJL  session ;  and  he  was  now,  at  tlie  regular  session  ensuing,  to 
dose  in  a  Herculean  struggle  with  the  second  great  Federal  mon- 
ster, the  tariff,  made  especially  protective  by  that  insidious  of  all 
taxes,  distribution.  "Revenue  tariff  and  protective  duties  were 
confronted  one  with  the  other;  for  the  minus  caused  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  public  lands  had  to  be 
covered  by  a  corresponding  plus  in  tlie  proceeds  of  the  taxes." 
But  to  understand  fully  Mr.  Tyler's  course  at  this  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  reader  back  some  years  in  his  history.  On  the 
subject  of  the  public  lands,  as  on  every  other  subject  of  his  life,  he 
will  be  found  above  party,  and  looking  only  to  principle. 

In  1830,  when  the  South  and  West  were  allied  against  the  North 
in  the  famous  debate  on  Foote's  resolution  to  enquire  into  the 
propriety  of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands 
only  as  had  theretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  Mr.  Tyler  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  views  of  Mr.  Webster  expressed  in  that  debate,  so 
far  as  they  applied  to  the  subject  directly  before  the  Senate.  He 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Tazewell's  proposition  in  1826,  to  surrender 
the  lands  to  the  new  States;  and  while  believing  that  the  price 
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per  acre  might  be  reduced  with  advantage  to  one  dollar,*  he  had 
recorded  his  vote  against  the  graduation  bill  of  Benton,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  that  year,  but  failed  in  the  House.* 

During  this  time  the  tariff  was  at  its  highest,  while  the  national 
debt  promised  boon  to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Tyler,  therefore,  voted 
against  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  in  1832,  since  the  best  chance  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  lay  in  the  necessity  of  wiping  out  the  equivalent  of 
revenue,  which  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  bill,  proposed  to  distribute  among 
the  States.  Mr.  Clay's  bill  passed  both  Houses,  but  Jackson  did 
not  sign  it.  The  compromise  tariff  ushered  in  a  new  state  of  af- 
fairs. That  was  a  Southern  law,  intended  to  be  permanent  in 
principle.  After  1842,  duties  were  to  be  laid  for  revenue  only. 
The  rates  being  only  gradually  taken  off,  a  large  surplus  remained 
year  after  year  in  the  Treasury,  serving  the  purposes  of  corrup- 
tion.    In  the  absence  of  a  national  debt  to  apply  it  to,  and  in  view 

»  See  VoL  i.,  p.  407. 

'  In  his  report  in  1889,  to  which  reference  is  made  further  on  in  the  text,  Mr. 
Tyler  said :  **  There  is  ...  .  much  ....  to  fear  from  the  anxiety  of  the  ne^ 
States  to  obtain  those  lands  at  a  mere  nominal  price,  or  by  actual  surrender. 
Propositions  of  such  character  hare  been  often  submitted  to  Congress,  and  the 
measure  now  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  repeatedly 
urged  upon  that  body,  under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  graduating  the  prices  of  the 
public  land,  is,  in  the  opinions  of  this  committee,  justly  liable  to  this  objectioo. 
In  every  point  of  view  in  which  your  committee  is  able  to  regard  it,  it  is  unwii^ 
and  inexpedient.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that,  because  the  minimum  price  of 
aU  the  public  lands  is  fixed  at  $1.2.5  the  acre,  that  they  are  intrinsioaUy  worth  no 
more,  and  that,  if  the  richest  and  most  fertile  lauds  are  of  no  greater  value,  those 
of  inferior  quality  should  be  estimated  at  a  lower  price.  The  fallacy  of  this  view 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  lands  of  the  first  quality,  when  brought  into  fair 
and  open  market,  clear  of  aU  pre-emption  claims,  and  of  the  combinations  formed 
by  speculators,  rarely  fail  to  realize  prices  greatly  in  advance  of  the  govemmeni 
price.  Second  and  third  rate  lands  will  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  ever  be  soughi 
after  until  those  of  a  superior  quality  are  exhausted.  The  progress  in  the  settle 
ment  of  all  countries  is  obedient  to  this  universal  law  of  natural  reason.  Afiei 
the  occupation  of  lands  of  the  first  quality,  those  of  inferior  quality  may  b< 
brought  advantageously  into  the  market,  and  not  before ;  and  with  the  demanc 
which  will  then  exist  the  value  of  such  land  necessarily  enhances.  The  proposes 
measure  is,  therefore,  in  advance  of  the  wants  of  society ;  and  if  carried  inU 
effect  would  subserve  no  other  purpose  than  either  to  reduce  the  ultimate  price  o; 
the  whole  body  of  those  lands  to  the  lowest  minimum  contemplated  by  the  bill 
or  diminish  the  number  of  actual  settlers  on  more  rich  and  fertile  locations.  Th( 
new  Slates  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  existing  land  system  of  th< 
United  States.  The  world  has  never  witnessed,  so  far  as  history  affords  us  in 
formation,  such  astonishing  results  as  have  arisen  under  the  operation  of  thai 
system.** 
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of  the  immense  speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise, — Ijiug  loose  in: 
the  deposit  banks, — the  enquiry  constantly  arose:  what  shall  be* 
done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  attempted  to  answer  at  the  session  of  1834-'5. 
In  his  celebrated  report  on  the  executive  patronage,  he  proposed 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  surpluses  among  the  States.  Mr.  Tyler,  at  this* 
time,  wrote  to  Mr.  Tazewell  as  follows: 

[To  L.  W.  Tazewell.] 

Washington,  February  11,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sib:  The  accompaDying  report  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Calhoun* 
I  hasten  to  enclose  to  you,  with  a  request  that  so  soon  as  you  give  sufiBcient 
attention  to  it,  you  will  favor  me  with  your  views  in  relation  to  the  promi- 
nent measure  proposed, — the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue.  When  that 
measure  was  suggested,  some  years  ago,  by  the  President,  I  was  most  decidedly 
hostile  to  it;  the  tariff  was  then  at  its  highest,  and  I  regarded  the  measure  as 
the  most  thorough  tariff  measure  which  had  been  proposed.  Our  situation  is 
DOW  certainly  changed.  A  law  regulating  duties  is  in  force  with  the  consent 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  if  an  economical  expenditure  was  observed  a 
Urge  surplus  would  remain,  which  is  now  employed  in  corrupting  the 
country.  The  growth  of  executive  patronage  is  thus  accelerated  in  a  manner 
truly  alarming ;  the  train-bands  have  doubled  in  five  years.  Every  depart- 
ment and  every  office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  converted  into  an  elec- 
tioneering machine,  and  unless  a  change  shall  be  made  in  the  action  of  our 
lystem,  it  is  destined  to  a  rapid  decay.  These  things,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  consolidating  doctrines  of  the  day,  are  calculated  to  excite  much 
tlsrm.  Any  measure,  therefore,  which  looks  to  an  increase  of  importance  on 
tbe  part  of  the  States  is  calculated  to  obtain  my  support.  The  distribution  of 
t  large  surplus  would  add  to  that  importance  by  giving  greater  strength. 
Sentinels  would  also  be  created  everywhere  over  the  public  expenditures, 
and  thus  those  disbursements  which  are  now  made  for  popular  effect  will  be 
directed  to  strengthening  the  States. 

The  surrender  of  the  power  to  lay  duties  was  a  great  oversight.     The  pros- 
tration of  our  numerous  villages  on  our  principal  rivers  is  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this.     Such  at  least  is  my  opinion.     Now  to  repossess  ourselves  of 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  upon  imports  is  sufficiently  inviting.     My 
strong  impression  is,  that  if  there  be  any  force  in  these  views,  the  proposed 
amendment  should  not  be  limited  as  to  time.     Why  not  make  it  permanent? 
The  answer  is  that  it  stimulates  to  excessive  taxation  on  trade;  but  tbe  very 
extravagance  of  taxation  cures  itself  by  intro<lucing  a  new  action  in  society. 
Bnt  I  propose  to  do  no  more  than  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  matter  and 
to  ask  the  favor  of  your  views.     I  have  kept  myself  wholly  uncommitted, 
and  am  therefore  ready  to  profit  by  your  suggestions. 

With  the  truest  regard,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  John  Tyler. 
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The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhomi  tm*ned  out  impra< 
cable.  No  promises  were  ever  more  deceptive  than  those  held  oui 
the  old  Antis  of  1788  in  the  terms  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  O 
fititation.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  century  proposal  after  p 
posal  had  been  made  to  do  away  witli  ambiguities  in  the  Consti 
tion,  but,  like  little  flowers,  they  perished  by  die  way-side.  "  1 
politicians  will  break  the  Constitution,"  said  Mr.  Tyler  at  a  la 
day ;  "  they  will  never  mend  it."  And  sure  enough  they  c 
They  went  further  than  breaking  it,  and  used  the  color  of  the  fi 
article  itself  as  a  mill  to  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  resolve  was  taken  of  depositing  the  surplus  with  the  Stai 
pretendedly  subject  to  recall.  Three  out  of  four  installments  w 
deposited  when  the  crisis  of  1 837  came,  and  the  last  was  retail 
in  the  treasury.  From  that  tinie  to  Mr.  Tyler's  administrat 
the  government  continually  anticipated  its  revenues,  and  depem 
on  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  Still  the  Whigs  ascribed 
trouble  to  the  extravagance  of  Van  Buren  and  the  pecnlationf 
the  public  offices.  In  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1839,  Mr.  Ty 
made  a  long  and  able  report  on  the  public  lands.^  Mr.  Tyler  ^ 
not  prepared  to  support  the  doctrine  of  distributing,  without 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  surplus  among  the  States,  wh 
was  in  effect  the  public  aim  of  Calhoun^s  deposit  bill ;  but 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  stood  on  a  different  fc 
ing.  Revenue  raised  by  taxes  could  only  be  applied  to  the 
jects  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  while  the  public  lands  w 
held  in  trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States,  and  might 
applied  in  the  way  Congress  thought  best.  Primarily  it  sho 
be  a  fund  to  support  the  national  credit  in  times  of  embarrj 
ment;  but  under  a  permanent  system  he  went  for  distribut 
among  the  States.  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  speech'  accompanying 
report,  was,  therefore,  very  full  upon  the  subject.  Distributi 
he  said,  opened  a  way  for  Virginia  to  share  in  some  of  the  fu 
which  hitherto,  under  the  guise  of  internal  improvement,  had  b 
lavished  upon  the  North,  simply  by  the  votes  of  unrestricted  maj 
ties.  Distribution  offered  a  certain  and  fixed  rule  of  apporti 
ment,  and  each  State  would  get  its  share.  It  was,  therefor 
State-rights  measure ;  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Clay  and  the  Whigs 

1  Journal  of  HouBe  of  Del ,  1S39,  Doo.  No.  10. 
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vocated  it,  they  were  emphatically  as  opposed  to  the  hco-focoSy 

who  went  against  it  and  the  compromise  tariff,  and  in  favor  of  the 

centralizing  scheme  of  the  Independent  Treasury — the  State-rights 

party  of  the  Union. 

Li  his  speech  in  1839,  Mr.  Tyler  thus  exposed  the  features  of 

the  distribution  policy : 

Id  framiug  the  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  and  the 
resolutions  which  were  thereto  appended,  the  first  enquiry  which  necessarily 
presented  itself  was,  what  would  probably  be  the  amount  accruing  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  annually  to  be  distributed  ?    In  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  upon  this  point  he  had  taken  the  average  annual  income 
for  ten  years  preceding  the  year  1834,  and  had  rejected  from  his  estimate  the 
income  from  the  same  source  for  the  years  1834-'35  and  '36.     Upon  those 
jears  no  accurate  calculation  could  be  based.     The  enlargement  of  bank  dis- 
coants  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life  during  the  first 
year  of  the  series,  and  was  exhibited  in  an  increase  of  sales  of  the  public  do- 
mains, which  suddenly  advanced  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000.     The  suc- 
ceeding year  witnessed  an  increase  equaling  $12,000,000;  and  in  1836  a  wild, 
nncurbed,  and,  be  feared,  a  ruinous  spirit  of  speculation  attained  the  maxi- 
mum of  $22,000,000.     He  used  round  numbers,  and  without  documents  be- 
fore him.     It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  obvious  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  calculations  founded  on  the  operations  of  the  last  few  years.     He  went  into 
no  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  most  unnatural  and  bloated  condition  of 
affairs,  although,  if  he  considered  it  proper  to  do  so,  the  task  could  easily  be 
accomplished.     He  looked,  then,  beyond  this  period — to  a  period  of  ten  years 
preceding  it — when  all  was  tranquil  and  quiet  in  the  money  market,  and 
speculation  was  regulated  by  a  sound  and  wholesome  judgment  and  he  de- 
faced, for  that  period,  an  average  annual  income  of  $2,000,000.     Considering 
that  there  had  been  purchased  up  in  the  year  1836  what  was  equal  to  a  pur- 
chase often  years,  he  did  not  anticipate  an  annual  income  for  some  years  to 
come  after  the  money  market  had  become  permanently  tranquil  greater  than 
12,000,000. 

Having  fixed,  said  Mr.  Tyler,  the  annual  income  at  $2,000,000,  the  next 
enquiry  was,  whether  that  amount  could  be  distributed  among  the  States 
without  producing  a  deficiency  of  revenue?    and  if   so,  how  such  deficit 
could  be  supplied  ?     In  order  to  satisfy  myself  upon  these  points,  I  had  ne- 
cessarily to  look  into  the  account  of  public  expenditures,  as  exhibited  to  Con- 
gress in  the  various  reports  made  by  the  heads  of  departments.     My  eye 
quickly  rested  on  the  list  of  appropriations  for  various  objects  of  internal 
improvement.     The  Harbor  bill   was  an  old  acquaintance,  which  had  made 
its  way  into  Congress  in  limited  and  partial  appropriations,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  exercise  by  President  Jackson  of  the  Maysville  veto,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called.     Before  that  veto,  a  most  unjustifiable,  and  as  he  then  and  still 
thought,  an  unconstitutional  course  of  expenditure,  wild,  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant, for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,  applicable  to  roads 
and  canals,  had  prevailed.     I,  for  one,  hailed  the  veto  of  the  President  with 
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pleasure,  not  for  the  reasons  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  which  I  regarcLed 
as  greatly  defective,  but  fur  the  act  itself.  The  President  manifested  a  finn- 
ness  and  intrepidity  on  that  occasion,  which,  while  it  reflected  credit  on  him- 
self, was,  as  [  fondly  hoped,  the  sure  augury  of  a  better  state  of  things  fur 
the  country  hereafter.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.,  my  anticipations  turned  on  t;  to 
be  deceptions.  The  only  effect  produced  by  the  veto  was  to  drive  the  apf>To- 
priations  to  a  great  extent  from  the  land  to  the  water,  and  instead  of  a  di- 
minished, we  have  now  an  expenditure  greatly  augmented. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  course  of  things,  both  before 
and  after  the  Maysville  veto.     After  that  bill  had  been  returned  with   the 
President's  objections,  there  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  an  almost  combined 
movement  on  the  part  of  all  who  wished  to  thrust  their  hands  into  the  public 
chest.     Appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  were  asked 
for  from  almost  every  part  of  the   Union, — streams  the  most  contemptible 
were  not  overlooked.     In  short,  it  was  only  necessary  to  ask  in  order  to  re- 
ceive.    Mr.  Tyler  cited  as  an  instance  the  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
of  Mouzen  Creek  in  the  State  of  Maine,  called  by  way  of  derision  at  the  time 
Mousy  Greek,  the  appropriation  to  which  had  called  up  to  his  recollection  an 
effort  which   was  formerly  made  in  this  hall  many  years  ago,  to  improve  a 
small  stream  somewhere  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  defeated  by  a 
member  having  risen  and  said  that  the  stream  would  not  float  the.  very  bill 
which  was  in  the  speaker's  band ;  but  under  this  no  system  of  governmeatal 
appropriation,  whether  the  river  asked  to  be  improved  would  float  the  bill  or 
not,  the  appropriation  was  granted  by  Congress.     Let  me  do  General  Jack- 
son the  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe  he  sincerely  deplored  this  state  of  thiogSr 
but  the  combination  of  interests  was  too  great  even  for  him  to  resist;  an^ 
the  man  who  had  maintained  his  firmness  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  and 
had  won  undying  honor  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  yielded  to  political 
combinations,  and  surrendered  the  Treasury  to  the  plunderers.     He  thought 
that  he  had  hit  off'  a  wise  and  politic  expedient,  when  he  declared  that  rivers 
could  not  be  constitutionally  improved  above  the  custom  houses.     He  was  no- 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  his  expedient  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Con^ 
stitution  ambulatory  and  uncertain.     In  order,  however,  to  avoid  all  scruples 
upon  the  subject,  a  gentleman,  then  and  now  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  that  and  the   present  administration,  and  an  esteeme^i 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  quite  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash, 
conceived  the  idea  of  asking  the  establishment  of  a  custom  house  at  the  head 
spring  of  that  river.     Nothing  undoubtedly  could  have  been  better  calculated 
to  have  thrown  ridicule  on  the  President's  constitutional  limitations.     Sir,  the 
appropriations  for  these  unconstitutional  objects  have  gone  on  increasing,  and 
now  the  Harbor  bill  comes  annually  up  in  Congress  demanding  and  receiving 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000. 

I  did  not  esteem  it  necessary,  said  Mr.  T.,  to  look  further  into  the  list  of 
expenditures,  except  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  share  which  Virginia  enjoyed 
under  this  omnium  gatherum  system.  The  result  was  pretty  much  what  I 
had  anticipated.  She  receives  nothing,  literally  nothing.  True,  $10,0(M^ 
were  appropriated  last  year  for  improving  Joyce's  Creek,  but   liot  for  any 
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benefit  to  accrue  to  the  State  bo  much  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  Navy  yard 
At  Gosport,  the  main  purpose  being  to  shorten,  by  some  six  miles,  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  public  purposes.  Thus, 
Virginia,  who  had  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  noble  and  generous  pur- 
poses, 100,000,000  of  acres  of  as  rich  land  as  the  sun  of  heaven  shines  upon, 
tithongh  by  the  terms  of  that  cession,  she  reserved  to  herself  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  its  benefits,  witnesses  an  amount  of  revenue  exceeding  that  de- 
rived from  the  sales  of  public  lands  annually  lavished  on  other  States,  and 
not  a  dollar  voted  to  her  improvement.  In  my  view,  sir,  this  is  altogether 
insufferable.  No  wonder  that,  under  such  an  unequal  expenditure,  others 
should  be  rich  and  we  poor.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  that  these  unequal 
expenditures  should  cease;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this 
Legislature,  the  immediate  representative  of  the  rights  and  interest  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  speak  in  a  strong  and  decided  tone  to  Congress.  Lop  off  these 
items,  and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
$1,000,000  is  thereby  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  government  to  meet 
its  ordinary  and  constitutional  expenditures. 

We  are  incited  to  this  course  by  other  considerations  equally  imperative. 
The  State  owes  a  debt  already  of  $9,000,000,  contracted  for  her  own  improve- 
ment, and  her  great  works  are  as  yet  but  scarcely  begun.  From  whence  is 
sbe  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  the  annual  interest  upon  this  debt,  and 
raising  the  necessary  funds  in  future  to  carry  out  her  system  of  State  policy  ? 
Are  we  to  fold  our  arms  in  apathy  under  this  state  of  things?  Or  shall  we, 
with  this  load  of  debt  upon  us,  and  this  unequal  expenditure  before  us,  say 
nothing;  or,  if  we  speak  at  all,  utter  forth  a  request  to  the  government,  in 
the  language  of  obsequious  flattery,  to  continue  its  career  of  extravagance,  or 
io  the  loud  voice  of  servility,  say  to  those  who  administer  the  government, 
''Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  seignors,  we  see  that  you  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  terms  of  cession  made  by  the  old  States,  that  your  expendi- 
tures are  violatory  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  unequal,  partial  and  unjust; 
but  we,  the  representatives  of  Virginia,  kiss  your  hands,  and  pray  you  to  go  on 
in  the  exercise  of  your  high  will  '*?  I  cannot  believe  this  of  those  by  whom 
I  am  now  surrounded. 

How  are  we  to  obtain  our  just  proportion  of  this  expenditure  ?     We  cannot 
pursue  the  course  of  other  States,  and  ask  of  Congress  the  appropriation  of 
6Qms  of  money  towards  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  rivers;  from 
this  we  are  restrained  by  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  the  compact  of  Union,  the 
CuDstitutiun  of  the  United  States.     That  Constitution  this  State  has  always 
regarded  as  high  above  all  consideration  of  expediency,  and  as  she  has  hereto- 
fore opposed,  with  unwavering  firmness,  all  efforts  to  win  her  from  its  ad- 
vocacy, so  now  she  cannot  be  brought  to  unite  in  the  crusade  annually  made 
against  it  by  and  through  the  appropriations  to  which  I  have  alluded.    There 
it>  but  one  course  left  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  to  demand  her  equal  proportion 
<>f  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.     Here  is  a  fund  held  in  com- 
mon for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States — the  deeds  of  cession  so  declare — and 
common  sense  decides  that  Congress,  limited  and  restrained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  ten  miles  square  for  the  seat  of  government,  can 
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only  acquire  and  bold  lands  in  the  character  of  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  joint  partners  in  the  government.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to 
put  in  our  claim  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  arising  from  tlu» 
common  fund. 

The  member  from  Prince  Edward  (Mr.  Venable)  estimated  the  amount  of 
revenues  distributed  by  the  action  of  the  government  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Virginia  at  $85,000,000,  and  through  a  resolution  which  he  has  notified  this 
House  that  it  is  his  purpose,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  resolutions  reported 
by  the  committee,  lays  claim  to  our  proportionable  share  of  that  amount.  My 
regret  is  inexpressibly  great,  that  we  cannot  have  the  co-operation  of  that 
gentleman  in  obtaining  our  equitable  proportion  of  future  sales.  I  fear  that 
he  lets  go  the  substance,  and  grasps  only  at  a  shadow. 

The  difticulty  of  obtaining  a  restoration  of  what  has  already  been  granted  is 
great,  if  not  utterly  insurmountable,  while  our  title  to  an  equal  participation  in 
the  benefits  to  accrue,  and  annually  accruing,  is  plain,  obvious  and  palpable. 
I  invite  the  support  of  the  member  to  the  resolutions,  under  the  confident  be- 
lief that,  as  he  complains  of  the  inequality  in  past  times,  he  will,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  protect  this  State  against  similar  injustice  in  future. 

T  put  a  plain  question  to  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  this  House:  What  if, 
like  the  Commons  of  England,  we  had  the  power  of  granting  supplies,  and 
Congress,  like  the  King,  had  the  power  of  expending ;  or,  to  draw  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  past  history  of  this  country,  what  if,  as  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation the  central  government  could  only  raise  supplies  by  requisitions 
on  the  States,  would  this  House  grant  its  quota  of  supplies  without  requiring 
the  unconstitutional,  unequal,  and  therefore  unjust  expenditures  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  to  be  discontinued?  Is  there  a  man  here  who  would 
hesitate  as  to  his  course  ?  We  would  call  to  mind  the  noble  stand  made  bv 
our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors,  at  variouti^  periods  in  the  English  history*,  against 
oppression  in  every  form  ;  we  would  cry  aloud  for  justice,  and  until  justice  was 
obtained,  wo  would  withhold  all  supplies. 

On  the  union  of  distribution  and  the  Compromise  tariff,  Mr. 
Tyler  said : 

I  come  now  to  answer  an  objection  which  I  readily  acknowledged  to  be  of 
controlling  influence,  if  it  be  well-founded.  It  is  said,  that  if  we  are  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  such  distribution  may  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  Compromise  act,, 
and  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  of  duties.  1  declare  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  I  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  anticipate  such  a  result,  I  would  be  amongst 
the  very  first  to  oppose  myself  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration.  That 
act  has  produced  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  As  a  measure  of  relief  it  has  caused  the  onerous  and  oppressive 
duties  imposed  by  previous  laws  to  fall  from  250  percent,  upon  many  articles 
to  some  50  per  cent.,  and  in  two  years  more  those  duties  will  rapidly  descend 
on  the  scale  to  20  per  cent.  All  this  will  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  the  benefit  of  Southern  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  the  trade  and  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 
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But  this  is  not  all  which  attaches  me  to  that  great  and  salutary  measure.  I 
remember  well  the  circumstances  under  which  it  passed.  South  Carolina,  after 
baring  protested  and  remonstrated,  time  after  time,  against  the  duties  for  pro- 
tection, had,  with  what  I  regarded  as  an  uncalculating  spirit  of  gallantry,  nulli- 
fied those  laws  which  she  esteemed  so  odious.  She  resorted  to  what  she  claimed 
to  be  a  peaceful  remedy.  I  differed  from  her  as  to  the  character  of  the  measure. 
I  went  into  no  abstraction.  I  saw  only  that  the  nullified  laws,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Dickerson,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  South  to  the  North  $12,000,000,  and  felt  convinced  that  any 
State  who  should  singly  oppose  herself  to  that  course  of  things  would  be  struck 
it.  The  advantages  to  the  majority  States  was  too  great  to  be  surrendered 
peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  then  President  issued 
bis  celebrated  proclamation,  and  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  the  Force  bill, 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  whole  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  Union,  and 
threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  to  his  free  use  and  disposal ;  thus,  in 
fact,  arming  him  with  more  than  dictatorial  authority.  Against  that  odious 
measure  my  name  stands  conspicuously  recorded.  I  say  conspicuously,  since 
it  is  the  only  vote  recorded  in  the  negative  on  the  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage of  that  bloody  bill. 

You  well  remember  the  mighty  agitations  of  the  country  at  that  moment. 
A  revolution  had  in  fact  commenced.  The  guns  of  Castle  Pinckney,  which 
bad  before  pointed  to  the  ocean  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
foe,  were  then  pointed  inwardly  upon  the  town  of  Charleston.  The  sword  of 
ciril  war  was  half  unsheathed.  If  the  cock  of  the  Federal  government  flap- 
ped its  wings  and  crowed,  the  cock  of  South  Carolina  crowed  also  in  proud 
de6aDce.  General  Jackson  was  said  to  have  boasted  that  at  the  stamp  of  his 
foot  he  would  be  surrounded  by  100,000  armed  men,  while  Gov.  Hayne 
pointed  to  Saluda  Gap  as  the  Thermopylae  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  guarded 
and  defended  by  twelve  thousand  well  disciplined  volunteers.  The  whole 
country  was  alarmed  and  agitated.  This  commonwealth  partook  of  the  uni- 
versal concern,  and,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  thought  proper  in  her 
wisdom  to  dispatch  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons  to  Columbia  to  urge  upon  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  the  adoption  of  temperate  counsels. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  arrested 

the  then  course  of  things,  and  that  man  was  Henry  Clay.     It  rarely  happens, 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  most  gifted,  and  talented,  and  patriotic,  to  record  their 

names  upon  the  page  of  history  in  characters  indelible  and  enduring ;  but, 

sir,  if  to  have  rescued  his  country  from  civil  war,  if  to  have  preserved  the 

Constitution  and  Union  from   the  hazard    of  total  wreck,   constituted   any 

ground  for  an  immortal  and  undying  name  among  men,  then  do  I  believe 

that  he  has  won  for  himself  that  high  reward.     I  speak  of  what  I  do  know, 

for  I  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that  perilous  period.     When  he  rose  in 

hat  Senate  chamber,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  I,  who 

lad  not  known  before  what  envy  was,  envied  him.     I  was  proud  of  him  as 

ly  fellow-countryman,  and  still  prouder  that  the  slashes  of  Hanover,  within 

he  limits  of  my  old  district,  was  his  birth  place. 

Let  me  not  be  misconstrued.     I  seek  to  stir  up  no  party  feelings,     I  have 
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spoken  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  justice,  and  I  do  the  same 
•of  Mr.  Clay.  Heaven  forbid  that  T  should  be  so  unworthy  of  my  place  here 
as  not  to  do  full  justice  to  all  men.  But  I  give  no  pledges.  I  speak  of  the 
pcLst,  not  of  the  present  or  the  Juture.^  I  repeat,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  disturb  the  Compromise  act.  Nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  its  being  disturbed.  Mr.  Clay  is  alike  its  author  and  the  author  of  the 
Land  bill.  Can  any  man  believe  that  he  would  be  so  regardless  of  his  own 
future  fame,  as  to  remove  from  under  him  the  broad  pedestal  on  which  that 
fame  must  mainly  rest  ? 

"  I  give  no  pledges,"  said  Mr.  Tyler ;  *^  I  speak  of  the  past,  not 
of  the  present  or  future."  This  he  said  in  allusion  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  movement  in  the  Legislature  to  elect 
Mr.  Rives.  Mr.  Tyler  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  conld  al- 
ways do  all  mankind  justice.  Having  done  justice  to  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay,  he  proceeded,  in  commenting  upon  the 
permanency  of  the  compromise  and  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
xiistribution,  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Benton : 

But  we  ar^  to  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  deficit ;  and  even  at  the  moment 
1;hat  this  alarm  is  expressed  here,  what  is  it  that  is  borne  to  us  from  Wash- 
ington ?  An  offer  is  made  of  one-half  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States  and  is 
scornfully  rejected.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  will  satisfy.  We  are  told 
that  at  the  next  census  the  sceptre  will  have  departed  from  the  old  States  and 
be  grasped  by  the  new.  A  new  rule  of  morals  is  then  to  be  established. 
Voluntas  pro  ratione  is  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  new  States.  Their  will  is  to  be 
the  law,  and  reason  is  to  be  dethroned.  Are  we  to  disregard  a  threat  so  boldly 
and  so  daringly  made  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  that  neither  the  threat  nor  the  person 
who  uses  it  is  to  be  despised.  When  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  new  States — when  we  consider  the  political  influence 
exerted  by  Mr.  Benton,  who,  upon  another  occasion,  has  stood  **  solitary  and 
alone,"  and  yet  has  achieved  a  result  which  no  man,  in  the  incipiency  of  the 
zneasure,  dreamed  of — there  is  enough  in  both  views  to  alarm  us  and  to  excite 
us  into  action. 

The  effort  is  to  be  made  to  snatch  all  the  public  lands  from  us — income  and 
a\\, — and  yet  now,  while  we  can  obtain  a  part,  we  are  to  be  terrified  at  the 
■prospect  of  a  deficit — a  deficit  in  the  year  1842, — when  the  duties  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent.  Let  us  look  into  this  thing 
A  little  more  narrowly.  For  one,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  considerable  decline 
in  the  revenue  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  duty.  The  diminished  duty  will 
•encourage  a  greatly  increased  importation, — the  cheaper  an  article  is  the 
greater  its  consumption.  In  illustration  of  this,  look  to  the  list  of  what  are 
.called  free  articles.     A  few  yea^s  ago,  when  subject  to  high  duty,  the  import 


*  This  was  said  in  view  of  Mr.  Clay's  candidacy  prior  to  the  Hanisborg  Oon* 
▼ention. 
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did  not  much  exceod  1 10,000,000.  Now,  since  the  duty  has  been  abolifbed, 
a  import  equals  #77,000,000— thus  clsurly  ghan-ing  ih&t  a  Ux  of  tvieaty- 
i«  ccdU  upon  tba  hiindrnl  dollArs  vnlue  would  yield  a  bigber  revenue  than 
■  ui  ffnncrlf  of  unt- dullur.  So  it  will  be  in  regard  to  the  protected  articles, 
%  a  new  ekmeiit  rntem  into  the  calculation,  lu  1843  the  duties,  by 
mliM  of  ihe  CuDipromise  Act,  will  be  substanlially  iacrensed.  The  credit 
iplcm  is  lh«u  to  be  abolished  aud  ciub  paymcoti)  will  be  required.  Id  sddi- 
tm  to  which  the  valuation  is  to  be  made  accordiug  to  the  home  price  in  lieu 
ff  the  foreign  valaatioii.  The  merchants  of  the  country  are  fully  aware  of 
There  ia  nothing  superior  to  mercantile  sagacity, — and  the  importation 
«f  ISIl  and  1842  will  most  probably  exceed  that  of  all  preceding  years.  But, 
I  ntn  mistaken,  the  CimipromiEe  Dill  provides  for  an  increase  of 
NTCDue  by  tbo  Impnsiiion  of  duties  on  the  nrliclea  now  admitted  free  of  duty. 
.  Against  that  ciniis  of  duties  the  Soulh  has  ur>vcr  complained.  This  opera- 
lisit  is  n)Ual  tbniughout  the  Union.  Nay,  sir,  tboy  npernle  for  the  most  part 
(itulraiitageously  to  the  Korlh.  Take  the  article  of  wine  imported  from 
llideira.  Everybody  knows  that  wines  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  Indian 
vni,  xn-l  thai  the  bard,  flinty  corn  of  the  North  is  mostly  uted  for  this  trade, 
■bile  the  corn  uaualiy  raised  at  the  South  will  not  stand  a  sen  voyage.  The 
M  trmdc  to  China  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  North,  upon  no  articles 
'  ibipped  from  the  South,  but  upon  articles  procured  in  a  distant  voyage  and 
flcked  up  UD  other  coasts.  Our  ubjectiun  to  the  lariH'  of  protection  was  that 
IT  colloDS  aud  (obaccu  had  to  be  exchauged  for  woolens  and  linens,  and 
jiunafactured  cottons,  which,  when  brought  here,  were  subjected  to  heavy 
■lies,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Southern  production.  How  far  preferable 
kg  impoaition  of  moderate  duties  on  such  articles  entering  equally  into  the 
Htsumpiiun  of  the  whole  country  to  a  continuance  of  that  unequal  course  of 
)  to  which  1  have  already  adverted. 

it  ie  urged  that  the  Constitution  does  not  sanction  the  principle  of 
'Aittributioo.  That  the  government  has  no  right  to  lay  taxes  in  order  to  pro- 
dac«  a  surplus  for  distribution  ii  readily  conceded.  But  the  case  with  the 
^Mic  lands  ie  essentially  dllferent.  In  regard  to  these,  the  Congress  is  the 
trnslM  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  and  must  so  manage  them  as  will  most 
I  the  advantage  of  the  States.  To  give  them  away  is  to  violate  the 
'  Inwt ;  to  sell  them  for  greatly  less  than  they  are  really  worth  is  also  to  violate 
tbt  trust.  Congress  is  bound  by  compact,  do  far  as  the  ceded  lands  are  con- 
GROcd,  to  administer  them  "  faithfully  and  bona  fide,"  The  money  arising 
ftiini  the  i«les  mu«i  come  Into  the  Treasury  without  regard  either  to  a  defi- 
timcy  or  surplns  from  legitimate  sources  of  revenue,  If  there  was  a  surplus 
millions,  no  one  here  would  contend  that  the  land  oflices  should  be  closed. 
Hum  diff«reol,  then,  in  every  view,  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  govern- 
]|  the  income  be  too  targe  urising  from  duties,  repeal  the  duties,  or 
H^ttwlM  remodel  them.  To  do  that  is  to  carry  out  the  great  trusl-power  of 
ths  lOTCTiinient ;  but  not  so.  as  I  have  before  said,  in  regard  to  the  public 
Usdi.  Tliey  must  be  sold  for  a  fair  price,  and  under  proper  rules,  or  the 
iolaied.  ]  shall  not,  then,  weary  the  patience  of  the  House  to  prove, 
DU  otily  the  constitutional,  but  the  rightful  power  of  Congress  to  distribute 
VOL.  II. — 10. 
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the  proceeds  of  sales,  according  to  some  equal  plan,  so  that  all  the  States 
shall  take  their  equitable  share.  Such  is  the  express  condition  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  original  proprietor  States. 

Upon  this  point,  the  argument  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Pittsylvania 
(Mr.  Witcher)  the  other  day,  must  be  esteemed  conclusive,  so  far  as  ceded 
lands  are  concerned.  The  purchased  lands  acquired  under  treaties  with 
France  and  Spain  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  other  principles.  I  cannot  see 
the  distinction.  Louisiana  was  obtained  in  opposition  to  the  most  serioas 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutional  authority  to  purchase.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  then 
president,  had  great  difficulties  on  that  score  to  encounter.  The  urgent  ne- 
cessity uf  the  case  was  relied  on  by  him,  not  so  much  in  justification  as  excuse 
of  the  act  of  purchase.  The  Mississippi,  the  great  artery  to  the  immense 
trade  of  the  West,  was  liable  to  be  closed  by  the  power  in  possession  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  whole  trade  subjected  to  harassment  at  her  pleasure. 
The  spirit  of  the  West  had  become  restless,  and  it  was  manifest  that  if  the 
Federal  government  had  not  interfered,  the  Western  people  would,  sooner  or 
later,  have  rescued  the  country  from  the  possession  of  a  foreign  potentate. 
The  salus  populi  was  esteemed  suprema  lex^  and  the  purchase  was  made, 
ratified  and  approved. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
Being  acquired  unconstitutionally,  the  only  mode  of  making  the  retention  of 
the  lands  coDstitutional,  is  to  place  them  upon  the  footing  of  the  ceded  lands; 
otherwise,  there  is  no  rule  to  restrain  the  most  partial  and  unjust  dispositioc^ 
of  them.  Liable  to  no  constitutional  limitations,  subject  to  no  conditions, 
they  would,  under  any  other  view,  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  sub^ 
ordinate  only  to  its  ungoverned  will.  This  cannot  be  so.  Howsoever  ac-' 
quired,  they  were  paid  for  out  of  a  common  chest,  conveyed  to  and  held  by" 
the  same  trustee,  and,  by  the  controlling  force  of  circumstances,  liable  only  tcr 
the  same  disposal  as  the  ceded  lands.  Any  other  interpretation  would  lead 
to  the  most  disastrous  results.  To  establish  one  rule  for  the  government  o€ 
the  lands  on  this,  and  another  for  the  government  of  the  lands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi  would  lead,  in  all  probability  to  civil  revolt.  Tb9^ 
States  formed  out  of  the  Territories,  aided  by  the  old  States,  would  scarcely 
be  willing  to  submit  to  rules  from  which  the  States  formed  out  of  the  pur^ 
chased  lands  were  exempt.  But,  sir,  these  arguments  against  the  constitu* 
tionality  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  appear 
to  me  to  be  entirely  out  of  place.  The  distribution  of  those  sales  is  now 
annually  made  by  Congress — made  in  the  form  of  partial,  unjust  and  uncon^ 
stitutional  appropriations,  to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  etc.,  ia 
which  Virginia  does  not  at  all  participate. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  distribute,  but' 
whether  such  distribution  shall  be.  partial  and  unequal,  or  the  reverse.  Tkift 
is  the  true  question.  The  people  will  so  understand  it,  and  the  politicians 
cannot  blind  them  to  it.  Shall  this  State  insist  upon  its  equal  share  in  tbi» 
immense  fund  of  the  national  domain,  or  shall  we,  her  representatives,  refuse 
to  assert  her  rights,  and  leave  her  beggared  and  impoverished?  No  other 
alternatives  are  presented.     I  would,  if  I  could,  utter  this  truth  to  every  in-' 
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bibitant  of  our  soil.  I  would  exhibit  to  him,  nakedly  and  unveiled,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things,  and  never  cease  to  address  him  until  I  had  raised  in 
bim  the  determination  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  native  land — rights  resting 
OD  compacts  solemnly  entered  into,  and  most  grossly  violated.  ^11  parties, 
and  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  have  concurred  in  the  right  of  Congress  to  dis- 
tribute, not  only  these  proceeds,  but  all  surpluses.  Gen.  Jackson  thrice 
recommended  it.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  distribution  under 
tbe  title  of  a  Deposit  bill,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  ratified  and  confirmed  it.  We 
ourselves  have  recognized  the  principle  in  all  its  bearings.  We  have  now  in 
tbe  Treasury  $2,000,000,  received  as  our  distributable  share  of  the  surplus 
reveoQe.  If  it  be  unconstitutional  to  grant,  it  was  next  to  treasonable  to 
receive.  Throw  back,  then,  this  fund  in  the  face  of  the  government,  and  tell 
those  that  administer  its  affairs  that  they  have  violated  their  oaths  and  broken 
the  solemn  compact  of  the  Union.  Do  this,  and  our  constitutional  difficulties 
will  have  some  plausibility.  But  while  we  hold  on  to  this  amount,  our  sin- 
cerity will  not  fail  to  be  doubted.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  two 
millions  is  made  up  as  well  from  tbe  sales  of  the  public  lands,  the  ceded  and 
the  purchased,  as  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue. 

It  is  but  a  poor  answer  to  say  that  Virginia  has  but  received  that  sum  on 
deposit,  to  be  returned  when  called  for.  If  this  mere  play  on  a  word  be  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion,  [  pray  you  to  adopt  the  term  in 
preference  to  that  used  in  the  resolutions.  Require  Congress  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  in  equal  proportions  with  the  different  States,  and  I 
shall  be  content.  Congress  will  understand  you  to  mean  a  deposit  never  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  so  will  all  mankind. 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  a  party  question.  I  have  examined 
it  as  a  Virginia  question  ;  I  have  dwelt  upon  no  party  theme;  I  have  claimed 
for  this  State  her  just  rights.  Let  those  who  refuse  to  unite  with  us  in  this  effort 
cry  out  "  party"  to  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Go  you  back  to  your  constituents 
ind  tell  them  that  you  did  not  vote  for  a  just,  fair  and  equal  measure  because 
somebody  whispered  in  your  ear  that  it  was  a  party  question.  Say  to  them 
that  General  Jackson  proposed  distribution,  Mr.  Van  Buren  confirmed  dis- 
tribution, and  Virginia  accepted  distribution,  and  that  you  were  still  not 
satisfied,  because  some  other  person  also  had  the  audacity  to  propose  it  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands.  Tell  them  that  you  saw  Virginia  plundered  an- 
nually of  her  just  proportion, — the  wealth  of  other  States  built  up  at  her  ex- 
pense,— but  party  held  you  down,  party  manacled  your  limbs,  party  closed 
your  lips.  Let  the  lower-country  members,  whose  constituents  already  com- 
plain for  being  taxed  for  the  improvement  of  other  portions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, inform  those  very  constituents  that  they  were  justly  and  fairly  entitled 
to  be  relieved  from  onerous  burthens,  and  might  have  been  so  if  justice  was 
put  in  practice  by  the  general  government,  but  that  they  refused  to  urge  the 
just  rights  of  the  State  upon  none  other  than  party  grounds.  But  most  of 
all,  let  the  Wefctern  members  be  sure  to  inform  their  constituents,  when  they 
shall  ask  why  such  great  schemes  of  improvement  remain  unexecuted,  that 
there  were  no  funds  out  of  which  to  pay  for  them,  because  they  had  refused  to 
Quite  in  making  a  just,  reasonable  and  equitable  demand  upon  the  govern- 
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meut  for  the  jast  proportion  of  the  sales  of  the  common  domain, — and  let 
them  still  cry,  in  a  loud  and  thrilling  tone,  *' Party  forbade  my  doing  so;" 
and,  under  the  wing  of  party,  seek  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  just  indig- 
nation of  an  excited  constituency.  Sir,  I  have  served  this  good  old  Common- 
wealth from  the  days  of  my  earliest  manhood,  and  T  feel  towards  her  the 
affection  of  a  son  to  the  mother  who  has  nursed  him.  With  me  her  interests 
are  above  all  party.  I  would  elevate  her,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  the  proud 
and  lofty  position  which  she  once  occupied  among  her  sister  State8,^-once 
she  was  foremost  in  power  and  in  moral  influence ;  politically  she  has  become 
inferior  to  many.  Her  elevation  to  her  former  rank  depends  upon  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Let  her  great  schemes  of  improvement  be  pressed 
forward;  her  great  central  work  has  too  long  been  talked  of;  it  should 
awaken  all  our  energies  to  accomplish  it. 

Another  great  scheme  also  claims  our  instant  attention.  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  estimate  the  immense  results  destined  to  flow 
from  the  completion  of  the  great  South-western  improvement.  When  com- 
pleted to  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  how  rapid  will  be  the  transit  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  Union.  No  man  can  well 
calculate  the  immense  results  cf  carrying  out  this  great  scheme.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  an  empty  and  beggared  Treasury  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  only,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  demand  your  just  rights,  and 
cease  not  until  you  have  obtained  them. 

Mr.  Tyler's  views  on  distribution  never  underwent  any  change 
throughout  his  life.  As  President  of  the  Peace  Convention  in 
1861,  he  proposed  anew  the  policy,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
cease  "in  case  of  actual  war  wdth  a  foreign  nation,  or  imminent 
peril  thereof."  ^     When  he  became  President,  there  seemed  ad- 


*  In  the  Peace  Convention  Mr.  Tyler  proposed  an  amendment  to  what  was  called 
the  Peace  Convention  Plan,  ard  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  spoke  as  follows : 

''The  latter  branch  of  the  amendment  looks  to  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States.  This  was 
one  of  the  favorite  ideas  of  Henry  Clay.  His  argument  upon  this  aubjeot,  to  mj 
mind,  was  always  conclusive.  WiU  the  party  which  has  adopted  his  principles 
repudiate  thip,  or  will  its  members  put  their  feet  down  firmly  and  give  it  their 
support  ? 

"  I  have  watched  the  operations  of  this  government  with  great  interest  and  ctre, 
and  have  noticed  that  every  approach  toward  making  each  source  of  revenue  or 
expenditure  separate  and  independent  of  all  others,  tended  to  the  profit  and  ad' 
vantage  of  the  government,  and  increased  the  chances  of  securing  honorable  and 
honent  agents  to  transact  itn  business.  A  marked  instance  of  this  will  be  found ia 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  post-ofBce  department. 

^'And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an  anecdote  which  is  strongly  io- 
point,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  own  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  general  government.  Upon  a  certain  oocasioD  "C 
called  my  cabinet  together.     Sad  complaints  had  been  made  concerning  the  ad' 
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ditional  reason  for  it  from  one  important  point  of  view.  The  States 
were  in  debt  $200,000,000.  Distribution  would  enable  them  to 
pay  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  interest  thereon.  The  State  credit 
preserved  would  give  a  healthy  tone  to  commerce.  True,  the 
calculations,  formed  on  reduced  duties,  of  increased  revenue  had 
been  strangely  disappointed ;  and  it  was  known  that  Van  Buren 
bad  left  behind  a  debt.  On  the  estimates  of  the  past  year  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  $11,406,132.98  after  meeting  the  current 

ministration  of  seTenU  of  the  departments,  and  the  press  had  not  failed  iy  pre- 
diet  heavy  losses  to  the  gOTemment  through  the  dishonesty  and  defalcations  of  its 
igents.  I  determined  that  I  would  know  what  the  facts  were,  and  I  directed  all 
the  deparments  to  famish  me,  by  a  certain  day,  with  a  correct  and  accurate  list 
of  all  their  defaulting  employees,  and  on  the  same  day  I  summoned  my  cabinet  to 
consider  these  reports.  The  lists  came  in  from  the  several  departments,  and 
I  tssore  the  Conference  that  they  were  formidable  enough  to  give  ample  oc- 
casion for  anxiety.  [It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  lists  went  off  into  vapor 
or  contained  cases  of  neglect  in  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  cases  where 
claims  of  government  employees  upon  the  government  were  sent  to  the  courts  for 
adjudication.  Executive  DoCy  [150]  1845]  But  the  list  from  the  department  of 
the  post-office  was  not  forthcoming.  My  friend,  Gov.  Wickliffe,  was  at  that  tim& 
at  the  head  of  that  department  The  day  of  the  cabinet  meeting  arrived.  We 
were  aU  assembled  but  the  Postmaster-General  (Governor  Wickliffe).  We  waited 
a  long  time  for  him  and  for  his  report  At  length  he  came,  bringing  his  report 
with  him,  but  with  the  marks  of  great  care  and  anxiety  upon  his  brow.  He  had 
diioovered  a  defcUeatian  in  his  department  He  had  been  occupied  for  a  long  time 
in  tracing  it  out,  but  he  had  at  length  succeeded.  He  came  to  announce  to  the 
President  that  the  postmaster  of  a  certain  '  cross-roads '  in  Kentucky  had  absconded 
and  defrauded  the  government  out  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and,  worst  of  all, 
his  baU  had  run  awajt  with  him  / 

*'  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  my  own  experience  would  furnish 
of  the  propriety,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  keeping  each  department  of  the  govern- 
ment by  itself ;  of  not  connecting  it  with  others,  and  of  making  the  agents  of  each 
department  responsible  to  itself  alone.     Garry  this  idea  into  practice  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  a  better  class  of  agents  wouM  be  secured,  and 
the  loss  by  defaulters  would  be  much  lessened.     The  enormous  increase  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  general  government  might,  by  the  same  process,  be  preveutei. 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  time  of  peace  the  expeuees  have  risen  from  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars  up  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions?     In  the  same  propor- 
tion the  sum  to  which  they  will  reach  in  another  decade  will  be  frightful.     It  is 
high  time  that  a  stop  was  put  to  this  lavish  expcoditnre,  and  especially  to  the 
kxses  by  dishonest  agents.     The  plan  here  proposed  will  give  yon  a  starting  point. 
The  proceeds  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  public  lands  are  now  ro  mingled  with  the 
other  expenditures  of  the  government  that  no  one  can  toll  what  becomes  of  them. 
They  are  now  common  plunder.     Divide  them  among  the  States,  and  they  will  be 
sated — they  wiU  be  applied  to  some  worthy  object— and  you  will  have  adopted  a 
principle  which,  after  a  little  time,  under  any  honest  administration,  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  departments  of  the  government.'' — Chittenden's  Debates^  p.  333. 
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expenses  and  redeeming  the  Treasury  notes  then  outstanding, 
amounting  to  $5,280,000.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tyler  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Ewing  that  the  doing  of  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  hitherto 
criminally  neglected  to  recommend,  viz. :  imposing,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  compromise,  rates  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  articles 
like  wine,  hitherto  admitted  free,  would  make  a  loan  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  mere  temporary  expedient.*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Tyler, 
besides  recommending  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  relief  of  the  100,000 
insolvent  debtors  of  the  country,*  recommended  also  for  the  relief 
of  the  States  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

A  bankrupt  bill,  a  loan  bill  for  812,000,000,  and  a  distribution 
bill,  were  consequently  passed  at  the  extra-session,  and  received 
the  President's  signature. 

The  distribution  bill,  however,  contained  the  proviso  that  the 
distribution  should  suspend  whenever  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  tariff  above  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  compromise 
act.  In  his  speech  in  1839,  Mr.  Tyler  had  emphatically  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  such  a  proviso.  He  had  even  offered  a  resolu- 
tion amending  his  report  at  that  time  by  declaring  that  distribu- 
tion must  cease  with  the  Compromise  act.*  So,  also,  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  extra-session,  the  tariff  act  of  1833  and  distribution 

'  ''At  the  opening  of  the  extra-session,  upward  of  twelve  months  ago,  sharing 
f  uUy  in  the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and  credit,  I  recommended  such  a 
distribution  ;  but  that  recommendation  was  even  then  expressly  coupled  with  the 
condition  that  the  duties  on  imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  provided  by  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  These  hopes  were  not  a  littie 
encouraged,  and  these  views  strengthened,  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Ewing,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  shortly  thereafter  laid  before  Congress,  in 
which  he  recommended  the  imp06itiou  of  duties  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  on  all  free  articles,  with  specified  exceptions,  and  stated,  ^*if  this 
meanare  be  adopted,  there  will  be  received  in  the  Treasury,  from  customs,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  year  1841,  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  in  all  of  the  year  1842,  about  twenty-two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  in  the  year  1813,  after  the  final  reduction  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1833,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;'*  and  addn,  ''It  is  believed  that,  after  the 
heavy  expenditures  required  by  the  public  service  in  the  present  year  shall  have 
been  provided  for,  the  revenue  which  will  accrue  from  that  or  nearly  a  proximate 
rate  of  duty,  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
leave  a  surplus  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  gradual  payment  of  national  debt, 
leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  be  disposed  of  as  Congress  shaU  see  fit*' 
—  Tyler's  second  tariff  teto  message. 

^  See  President's  Special  Message,  Statesman's  Manual. 

3  Journal  House  of  Del  ,  1831),  p.  ^%. 
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'W'ere  declared  inseparable ;  and  Hives,  Archer,  Berrien  and  other 
Whigs  concurred  with  the  President,  and  made  the  distribution 
bill  of  September  4th,  1841,  emphatically  express  this  view. 
Preston,  indeed,  could  not  be  induced  to  vote  for  the  bill  under 
any  modification, — viewing  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  like 
Wise,  Gilmer,  and  Mallory,  as  a  permanent  one  instead  of  a  tem- 
porary one,  as  the  President  did.  "The  limitation  of  the  com- 
promise was  not  only  deliberately  concurred  in  at  the  extra-session  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  the  sole  condition,"  said 
Mr.  Rives,  at  the  next  session,  "of  its  passage  through  the  Senate, 
and  the  sine  qua  non  of  my  own  vote  for  it."  So  completely  dis- 
honest, however,  were  Clay  and  his  followers,  that  it  cannot  be 
donbted  that  their  apparent  concurrence  with  Rives  and  his 
friends  in  the  amendment  was  taken  with  a  view  to  a  bolder  step 
in  the  near  future.  Even  under  Van  Buren  they  had  shown 
symptoms  more  than  once,  while  loudly  applauding  the  compro- 
mise tariff,  of  a  disposition  to  re-enact  a  protective  tariff ;  and  at 
this  very  extra-session  an  abortive  attempt  to  authprize  a  tariff 
conmiission  to  sit  during  the  vacation  was  made.  As  it  was,  the 
distribution  bill,  even  with  ihe  proviso  of  the  compromise  act,  was 
passed  only  by  a  bargain  with  the  party  in  favor  of  a  bankrupt 
law,  headed  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  State-rights  Democratic 
senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  calculations  of  the  President  in  recommending  the  distri- 
bntion  of  the  land-proceeds,  would,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
of  the  times,  have  probably  not  been  disappointed,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  totally  unforeseen  contingency.     Benton  spoke  of  the  exul- 
tation with  which  the  news  of  the  first  vote  on  the  Distribution 
bill  had  l^een  received  in  Wall  street,  and  the  effect  which  it  im- 
mediately had  in  raising  State  stocks.     He  also  referred  to  a  Lon- 
don publication  and  the   visit  of  two  London  capitalists  to  the 
capital  at  the  then  extra-session,  all  looking  to  the  Distribution 
bill  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stocks  in  their  hands.*     So  sanguine 
vere  the  Whigs  that  Fillmore  made  the  loan  at  the  extra-session 
redeemable  in  three  years  instead  of  eighty  as  was  recomnlended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*     But  the  joyful  effects  that 

'  Omgr.  Globe,  1841,  p.  387. 

*  ''It  is  iu  vain  to  aUege  that  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  was  known  to  exist,  and 
means  taken  to  sapplj  it  by  loan  when  the  (Distribution)  act  was  passed.     It  is 
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were  even  confessed  by  the  Democrats  themselves,  were  qaickly 
dissipated  before  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of  evil  which  sud- 
denly paralyzed  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  the 
most  defensive  steps  necessary.     This  was  State  repvdiation. 

Mississippi  led  the  way,  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  followed  after.  Governor  McNutt,  in  his  message  of 
January,  1841,  recommended,  for  just  or  unjust  reasons,  a  repudia- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  State  debt.  The  State  elections, 
held  in  November,  1841,  were  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation. The  money  circles  immediately  felt  the  shock.  The 
loan  authorized  by  Congress  dragged  heavily  in  the  market,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  only  five  millions  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars  were  negotiated.  Still  an  explanation  of  this  could  be 
found  in  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  the  loan  had  to  run, — a 
circumstance  which  confined  the  negotiation  entirely  to  the  home 
market.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  1841,  the  evil  had 
not  yet  been  made  fully  apparent.  Yet  the  President  did  not  lag 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  With  a  view  partly  to  a  per- 
manent system  of  revenue,  and  partly  to  immediate  relief  from 
actual  embarrassment,  the  President  recommended,  together  with 
the  plan  for  establishing  a  government  exchequer,  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  authorized  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
act  of  the  last  session  should  be  taken,  and  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Compromise  act, 
which  in  his  opinion  declared  not  for  horizontal  duties  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  but  for  "discriminating"  duties  levied  with  a  view  to  the 
economical  administration  of  the  government.  And  though  the 
President  expressed  tlie  hope  that  no  such  augmentation  of  the  taxes 

true  that  a  loau  was  aatborized  at  the  same  session  daring  which  the  di<itribatioii 
law  was  passed,  but  the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  the  two  measures  enter- 
tained no  doubt  but  that  the  loan  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  taken  up  by 
capitalists,  and  speedily  reimbursed  by  a  country  destined,  as  they  hoped,  soon 
to  enjoy  an  overflowing  prosperity.  The  very  terms  of  the  loan,  making  it  re- 
deemable in  three  years^  demonstrate  this  beyond  all  cayiL  Who,  at  the  time, 
foresaw  or  imagined  the  possibility  of  the  present  real  state  of  things,  when  a 
nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  debt  since  the  last  peace,  while  all  the  other 
great  powers  have  been  increasing  theirs,  and  whose  resources,  already  so  great, 
are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  their  development,  should  be  oompeUed  to  haggle 
in  the  money-market  for  a  paltry  sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenne,  upon  her 
economical  system  V — Mr.  Tyler  in  hia  first  tariff  veto  vwwige. 
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dioald  take  place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the  land-pro- 
ceeds distribution  act  of  the  session  before,  he  declared  that  '^  80  long 
as  the  duties  should  be  laid  with  distinct  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
Treasury  J  no  well-founded  objection  could  exist  against  them^ 

The  reader  can  gather  from  Judge  Upshur's  letter  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  of  Mr.  Tyler's  message : 

[Upshur  to  Tuckeb.] 

Washington,  December  12,  1841. 
I  sent  jToti  the  President's  message  Tuesday,  and  by  this  time  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  form  your  own  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  For  my  part  I  ' 
think  highly  of  it  as  a  well  written  and  statesman-like  document.  I  also 
think  very  highly  indeed  of  the  modest  and  candid  spirit  in  which  it  was 
sobmitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  cabinet.  If  you  condemn  it,  you  will  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  whole  cabinet  against  you.  I  know  exactly  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  this  consideration  is  worth  in  your  eyes.  But 
really  the  message  is  a  good  message.  It  is  well  received  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  condemned  as  a  whole  by  any  one. 

The  views  of  the  President  received  a  furtlier  expression  in  the 
report  of  Forward,  dated  December  20,  1841.  The  Secretary 
agreed  with  the  President  that  what  was  especially  to  be  regarded 
in  the  Compromise  act  was  its  principle,  and  not  the  mere  maxi- 
mnm  of  twenty  per  cent.  "Several  descriptions,"  said  he,  "of 
imported  manufactures  and  produce  would  well  bear  a  higher  per 
cent,  than  twenty  per  cent."  Forward  recommended  that  the 
tariff  should  be  revised,  the  exchequer  adopted,  the  extension  of 
the  time  for  which  the  loan  authorized  to  be  negotiated  by  the  act 
of  the  last  session  should  be  taken,  and  for  immediate  purposes, 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  Three 
days  later  Judge  Upshur  wrote  to  Judge  Tucker  as  follows: 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  December  28,  1841. 

My  Dear  Judge  :  I  have  two  letters  from  you  unanswered.  This  is  the 
resoU  of  circumstaDces,  and  not  of  any  will  uf  mine.  Nu  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  cau  form  any  conception  of  the  harassing  occupations  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  the  sitting  of  Congress.  I  have  no  time  that  I  can  call 
my  own,  for  after  the  whole  day  has  been  devoted  to  hundreds  who  have,  or 
think  they  have,  business  with  me,  the  same  annoyance  is  kept  up  until 
eleven  o'clock  of  almost  every  night.  It  is  by  accident  that  I  have  an  hour 
to  devote  to  you  to-night. 

What  shall  I  say?  You  have  despaired  of  the  Republic,  and  T  am  unable 
to  inspire  you  with  any  hope.     I  have  despaired,  too,  long,  long  ago,  but  I  see 
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no  reason  for  greater  despondency  now  than  heretofore.  On  the  contrary,  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  preserve  our  federative  system  in  a  sound  state,  much 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  presept  administration  than  from  any  which 
has  been  in  power  for  the  last  thirty  years.  If  you  will  reflect  on  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  found  the  government  you  will  estimate  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  We  came  in  against  all  parties,  and  of  course 
without  any  support  except  what  our  measures  would  win  for  us.  We  knew 
that  the  government  must  go  on,  and  we  knew  that  it  could  not  go  on  with- 
out a  party  to  sustain  it.  Of  course  it  became  necessary  that  we  should 
create  a  party.  On  this  subject  we  have  consulted  together  freely  and  with- 
out reserve.  We  have  all  agreed,  without  a  single  exception,  that  our  only 
course  was  to  administer  the  government  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  trust  to  the  moderates  of  all  parties  to  sustain  us.  This  is  our  firm 
purpose.  If  there  be  selfishness  in  it  on  the  part  of  any  one,  it  has  not  shown 
itself  in  our  consultations.  As  to  myself,  you  will  see,  if  you  will  read  my 
report,  that  I  have  come  up  boldly  to  the  mark,  and  challenged  all  the  con- 
sequences of  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty.  I  think  the  rest  have  done  the 
same.  Spencer  certainly  had.  Perhaps  we  have  erred  ;  the  difficulties  of  our 
position  rendered  it  difficult  to  avoid  error.  But  you  certainly  do  Tyler  some 
injustice  in  supposing  that  he  pays  any  more  court  to  the  locoa  than  to  the 
other  party.  His  appointments  show  the  reverse  ;  they  are  made  indiscrimi- 
nately from  both  parties,  but  the  greater  part  from  the  Whigs.  He  avoids 
alike  Clay-men  and  Benton-mcn,  for  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 
I  think  that  many  of  his  appointments  have  been  injudicious,  but  they  have 
been  made  from  the  best  lights  before  him.  Thompson  was  appointed  out  of 
deference  to  you,  and  this  appointment  is  condemned  as  calculated  to 
strengthen  Clay.  So  say  some  of  his  Whig  friends,  and  you  see  from  this 
how  full  of  difficulty  his  position  is.  I  admit  that  the  fiscal  scheme  was  de- 
signed as  a  middle  course  between  the  sub-treasury  and  a  national  bank.  Our 
object  was  to  take  what  appeared  to  be  good,  and  reject  what  appeared  to  be 
bad  in  each.  Yuu  will  see  our  design  in  the  cabinet-manifesto  or  argument 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  It  is  the 
work  of  two  or  three  of  us,  but  chiefly  of  Webster.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
see  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  anything  else  was  left  for  us.^ 

'  Upshur  afterwards  wrote  in  regard  to  the  exchequer : 

[Upshub  to  Tucker.] 

**Januabt  12,  1842. 

''No  dilatory  measure  will  ensure  the  purpose;  we  must  act  promptly,  if  we 
mean  to  act  with  any  effect  That  our  plau  is  not  unassailable  we  all  know  ;  but 
what  plan  could  be  presented  which  would  be  less  so  ?  .  .  .  .  You  a  e  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  three  pens  were  engaged  in  writing  the  expose  which  accompanied 
the  bill.  Webster  was  the  writer,  as  is  generally  known,  though  of  course  you 
will  cot  give  rae  as  authority  for  it.  When  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  you  it 
was  not  written,  and  I  offered  certain  views  which  he  promised  to  incorporate,  but 
he  afterward  rejected  them,  probably  because  they  related  to,  and  attempted  to, 
palliate  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  scheme Ihe  whole  essay,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  Webster's,  and  certainly  it  is  an  excellent  paper,  or, 
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I  have  tried  my  best  to  get  hold  of  your  scheme,  jbut,  hitherto,  without 
inccess.  I  shall  certainly  continue  to  try  until  I  succeed.  That  is  the  best 
icbeme  that  has  yet  been  presented,  and  the  only  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
woald  do  all  the  good  that  is  desired,  without  any  of  the  evil  that  is  appre- 
hended. But  1  have  not  been  able  to  convince  any  leading  politician  of  this 
troth.'  The  usual  objection  is  that  it  could  not  be  carried,  and  that  even  if  it 
could  be,  it  would  require  too  long  a  time  to  put  it  in  operation.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  any  scheme  whatever  that  promises  relief  to 
the  country.  The  moneyed  interest  is  against  relief.  At  this  moment  this 
city  is  filled  with  agents  from  Wall  street,  who  are  endeavoring  to  defeat 
every  arrangement  of  the  currency  question.  So  long  as  they  can  keep 
things  in  their  present  state,  money  will  be  valuable,  and  they  have  money. 
This  is  another  sore  evil  against  which  the  administration  has  to  contend. 
The  hostile  influences  are  innumerable,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  indeed  if  we 
resist  them  all.  Nothing  will  accomplish  it  but  a  determined  purpose  to  do 
right,  according  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  this  purpose  I  at  least  shall 
persevere,  and  so  I  believe  will  all  my  associates. 

My  dear  Judge,  the  situation  of  this  country  is  much  more  perilous  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  government 
is  truly  great,  and  diligently  do  they  give  themselves  to  the  work  that  is 
lefore  them.  We  may  not  carry  the  vessel  safely  through  the  dangers 
which  surround  it,  but  it  will  not  be  lost  through  any  want  of  watchfulness 
in  us. 

I  enclose  an  argument  of  Legare*s  which  I  was  requested  to  read,  and  then 
to  send  it  to  you.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it,  but  when  you  shall  have 
^one  so,  send  it  back  with  your  commentaries* 

1  shall  go  to-morrow  to  Baltimore  to  spend  some  days  with  my  wife  and 
child.  My  wife  was  called  there  a  fortnight  ago,  by  Susan's  sickness.  She, 
Susan,  is  now  better,  indeed  weU,  but  not  strong  enough  to  go  to  school 
again. 

My  eyes  are  weeping  with  weakness,  and  my  head  aching  with  rheumatism. 
-God  bless  you.  Your  friend,  A.  P.  Upshur. 


as  Legar^  paradoxically  characterized  it,  it  is  better  than  excellent — it  is  plausible. 
I  think  the  scheme  would  work  well  if  it  were  adopted ;  but  there  seems  to  be  bu^ 
little  chance  of  this,  since  both  parties  condemn  it.     At  all  events,  it  is  the  bes 
that  we  can  do,  and  we  must  even  be  satisfied  to  trust  it  to  its  own  fortunes/' 

'  Conoeming  Tucker's  project,  Upshur  wrote : 

''Washington,  No^d.  5,  1841. 

''I  cannot  make  my  colleagues  converts  to  your  scheme.  Spencer  is  the  Ajax 
Telamon  on  all  questions  of  finance,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest  of 
na  put  together  on  that  subject.  He  admits  that  the  scheme  avoids  all  constitu- 
tional difficulties  ;  that  it  would  work  well  as  a  fiscal  agent,  and  afford  a  perfectly 
good  currency.  But  he  objects  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, and  that  it  will  take  more  time  to  do  it  than  can  now  he  spared.  Yon  know 
that  my  thoughts  have  run  somewhat  in  that  channel,  but  I  have  not  seen  so  many 
difficulties  as  Spencer  has.  I  shall  keep  it  before  the  cabinet  until  something  else 
is  resolved  upon.** 
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The  Whigs  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  move  at  the  pa(» 
of  the  executive, — universally  as  the  public  necessity  was  ad- 
mitted. The  old  adage  which  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  "make  j 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  was  true  of  the  old  nationals. 
Had  they  not  in  1833  preferred  war  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
rates  ?  and  what  did  they  care  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  so 
that  they  might  carry  out  tlie  lesson  of  lago,  "  Put  money  in  thy 
purse  ?"  Besides,  the  hopes  of  their  leader.  Clay,  in  the  nominat- 
ing convention  three  years  hence  lay  in  promoting  confusion.  It 
was  only  in  this  way  that  he  could  exclude  competitors. 

Accordingly,  what  should  Fillmore,  the  future  President,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  committee  of -Ways  and  Means,  do  but  get 
up  a  long  contest  over  the  reference  of  so  much  of  the  President^ 
message  as  related  to  the  subject  of  the  tarifif, — wliich  he  con- 
tended should  not  go  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but 
the  committee  on  Manufactures?  Here  was  the  issue  of  protec- 
tion direct.  The  motion  was  carried,  but  the  State-rights  Whigs 
rallied,  and  rejected  the  proposition  to  authorize  the  committee  on 
Manufactures  to  send  for  witnesses,  and  take  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  tariff  laws ;  and,  indeed,  all  action  during  the 
session  on  the  bill,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  on  March  31st^ 
was  defeated. 

lu  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  government  was  getting 
deeply  serious.  Some  excuse  might  be  made  for  the  Whigs  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  notes  as  recommended  by  the 
administration,  since  under  Van  Buren  they  had  opposed  the 
policy  as  calculated  to  keep  the  people  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  nation's  actual  indebtedness.  But  such  feelings 
should  have  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  when  the 
demands  wei*e  peremptory  and  so  little  success  had  been  had  with 
their  favorite  policy  of  a  loan.  Not  until  the  31st  of  Januaryj 
1842,  did  the  Treasury  note  bill  become  a  law;  wliile  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  time  of  the  loan  at  the  extra-session,  which,  if  prompt- 
ly passed,  would  in  a  measure  have  excused  their  remissness  in 
the  former  ease,  was  delayed  in  the  House  for  weeks  later.  Ou 
the  6th  of  March  Upshur  wrote  to  Tucker  as  follows: 

Washington,  March  6,  1842. 
My  Dear  Judge:  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  volume  to  write,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  where  to  be^jin.   .  .   .     You  think  badly  of  Tyler.     I  will  not 
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enquire  into  all  the  grounds  upon  which  your  opinions  rest,  but  in  one  re- 
«pect  at  least  you  do  him  injustice.     He  sincerely  wishes  to  administer  this 
government  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  with  reference  to  the  true  interest 
ind  honor  of  the  country.     I  can  say  with  strict  and  literal  truth,  that  I  have 
not  heard  from  him,  nor  from  any  one  member  of  his  cabinet,  any  counsel, 
opiniou  or  suggestion  unbecoming  an  honest  man  and  a  true  lover  of  his 
country.     I  do  not  believe  that  we  ever  had  an  administration  more  truly  de- 
voted to  the  public  good  than  the  present  one,  nor  more  free  from  every  cor- 
rupt and  improper  design.     If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  cease  to  belong  to  it. 
As  to  our  measures,  let  the  country  judge  of  them.     Nothing  has  been  con- 
demned except  the  exchequer,  and  even  that  has  been  more  praised  than 
•censured.     Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  we  have  no  support  from  any  political 
party?     We  are  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms,  but  it  is  altogether  for  im- 
puted faults.     In  the  meantime  Congress  does  nothing.     Why  is  this  ?     I  will 
tell  you.     There  is  a  deliberate  purpose  to  make  Henry  Clay  president  of  the 
Uoited  States,  even  at  the  hazard  of  revolution.     The  design  is  to  embarrass 
the  administration  by  withholding  all  needful  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
government ;  to  distress  the  people  by  the  severest  pressure  upon  all  their 
interests,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  their  suffering  upon  the  existing  ad- 
ministration.    I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  popular  outbreaks  in  all 
the  large  cities,  and  of  desperate  measures  calculated  to  overthrow  all  law 
ind  all  order.     Depend  upon  it,  there  never  was  so  dangerous  a  political  party 
as  the  ultra  Clay-men  of  the  present  day.     Look  at  their  press.     The  secret 
whisper,  the  insidious  scandal,  and  the  open  and  profligate  libel,  are  the 
weapons  with  which  they  carry  on  the  war.     The  effect  will  be  decisive — the 
one  way  or  the  other*     If  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  does  not  rise  against 
it  in  disgust,  the  proof  will  be  complete,  that  they  are  without  the  virtue 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions.     My  own  opinion 
is  that  they  will  be  disgusted.     I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  Clay  can 
be  elected;  and  I  feel  almost  certain  that  if  the  people  could  know  the  truth, 
both  political  parties  would  shake  off  their  leaders,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
rescue  of  the  country.     Was  there  ever  before  such  a  spectacle  as  we  arc  now 
witnessing?     Look  at  Tyler's  message,  and  at  the  reports  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments.    How  many  important  subjects  are  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  how  earnestly  are  they  pressed  upon  its  attention !     Look  also 
to  our  foreign  relations,  particularly  with  England ;  how  delicate  are  the}', 
and  how  imminent  is  the  danger  of  war!     And  what,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, has  Congress  done  ?     They  have  been  three  months  in  session  and 
hare  not  matured  a  single  important  measure  !     They  seem  to  look  with  ab- 
solute indifference  upon  all  the  high  interests  of  the  country,  and  waste  their 
time  in  tritling  partizan  manoeuvring,  or  in  disgraceful  personal  squabbles. 
Nowl  appeal  to  you  to  say  if  this  is  fair  treatment  to  the  administration.    Who 
isinfault  if  things  go  wrong?    The  government  cannot  go  on  without  the  usual 
means,  and  those  who  alone  can  furnish  the  means  refuse  to  do  it.     Why 
should  the  administration  be  condemned,  since  not  one  of  its  rccommeuda- 
tions  has  been  adopted,  and  not  one  of  its  measures  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
trial?    Depend  on  it.  Judge,  the  men  in  power  are  much  more  to  be  relied  on 
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than  those  who  are  seeking  to  turn  them  out.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
could  look  in  upon  the  President  and  the  departments  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  understand  what  is  passing  in  each,  I  would  freely  risk  my 
reputation  upon  the  judgment  they  would  pronounce. 

Boz  has  not  yet  arrived  among  us,  but  is  daily  expected.  A  very  ridiculous 
fuss  has  been  made  over  him,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  no  credit  to  our 
taste.  Shall  I  give  him  the  books  and  letter  intended  for  Wilson,  or  not? 
I  rather  suspect  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Have  you  received  the  deed  which  I  sent  you  for  Coke  ?  I  am  afraid  I  de- 
scribed the  land  as  lying  in  the  wrong  county.  I  thought  it  was  in  York, 
but  am  since  told  that  it  is  in  James  City.  If  another  one  is  necessary,  please 
return  that  to  mc,  and  give  me  the  date  of  6alt*s  deed  to  me,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  land. 

I  have  had  quite  a  sharp  attack  of  sickness  within  the  last  few  days,  but 
am  getting  up  again.  My  wife  is  sick  in  bed,  but  not  seriously  ill.  She  and 
Susan  unite  in  remembrances  to  you  and  yours.  I  hope  your  little  ones  are 
well  through  the  measles.     God  bless  you  all. 

Truly  your  friend,  A.  P.  Upshur. 

Your  debt  to  Earnest  &  Cowles  for  the  china  was  paid  by  me.  They  after- 
wards sent  me  your  check,  which  I  have  collected. 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 
I  am  proud  that  you  approve  my  report.  Nothing  would  gratify  me  more 
than  to  be  able  to  follow  your  advice  in  sticking  to  my  department,  and  that 
close.  But  Congress,  I  fear,  will  do  little  or  nothing.  They  know  how  deli- 
cate and  precarious  are  our  relations  with  England,  yet  they  will  not  put  the 
country  in  a  posture  of  defence.  How  can  these  men  look  the  women  of  the 
country  in  the  face,  when  they  are  calculating  the  pence  and  farthings  which 
it  will  cost  to  defend  them  ?  Congress  deserves  a  good  rebuking  for  this,  and 
you  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  give  it  to  them.  They  are  certainly  a» 
contemptible  a  set  of  public  agents  as  ever  got  together. 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 

March  18,  1842. 
And  now  for  your  share  in  my  Botts  affair.  If  anything  will  deepen  the 
disgust  I  feel  at  the  rudeness,  wickedness,  and  vulgarity  of  that  attack,  it 
was  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  you  and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  has  lost  character  to  such  an  extent  that  an  attack  from  him  could 
not  injure  any  one I  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  politics.  In- 
telligence reaches  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country  proving  that  our  do  nothing 
Congress  is  fast  fulling  into  contempt  with  the  people.  It  is  the  most  worth- 
lesi  body  of  public  men  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of.  Clay  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  wholesome  legislation.  When  he  retires  something  may  be 
done,  and  not  before. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  Pre.sident  laid  before  Congress  once 
more  the  needs  of  the  Treasury.     The  commercial  stress  had  now 
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eached  its  crisis.  Kates  of  exchange  in  New  York  on  Mobile,  for 
ostance,  were  as  high  as  twenty  cents.  State  stocks  were  im- 
nensely  depreciated.  The  imports,  instead  of  increasing  as  the 
[nties  came  ofT,  kept  diminishing.  Treasury  notes  were  at  a  dis- 
onnt.  The  pay  of  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  lists  was  suspended,, 
ind  commerce  seemed  to  be  at  its  last  gasp.^ 

The  President,  in  his  message,  did  not  mince  matters.  The 
}ichequer,  which  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  any  further 
provision  for  redeeming  the  Treasury  notes  required  for  the  service* 
){ the  present  year  and  payable  in  the  next,  had  been  ignored  by 
Congress.  The  tariff  revision,  which  had  been  urged  asindispens- 
ible,  had  not  occurred.  The  loan  bill  had  not  been  revived  by  its 
proper  extension.  A  deficit  in  the  treasury  would  remain  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  of  $3,000,000.  In  view  of  the  delicate  state 
of  oar  foreign  affairs,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hurry  on  the 
eompletion  of  the  works  of  defense  and  of  the  vessels  under  con- 
struction. "  It  is  obvious,"  said  Forward,  in  his  accompanying 
communication,  "  that  the  existing  state  of  the  Treasury  calls  for 
the  immediate  intervention  of  Congress,  to  save  the  good  faith  of 
the  government.  And  no  effectual  expedient  for  this  purpose  is 
perceived  but  that  of  enlarging  the  term  of  the  loan  to  a  period  of 
at  least  twelve  years,  and  securing  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  hy  pledging  a  distinct  source  of  revenue  for  thatpurpose.^^* 

^  See  Elliott's  Funding  System;  Gilmer's  Minority  Report,  Niles,  Ixii.,  p.  410;. 
Proffit's  Speech  on  the  Loan  Bill 
<  NUes,  bdL,  p.  SO. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1842—1843. 


"  Why  etand  je  here  all  the  day  idle  ?"  (Matt.  xxii.  «.}— Kev.  Ms.  Mafpit,  in  th€  Bwm 
4if  Sepretentaiivet,  July  S5, 1841 

**  Other  attempu  are  to  he  made  to  head  me,  and  we  shall  see  how  they  will  succeed.  !• 
•Q.  Adams  leads  c  IT  a  new  attack  shortly,  in  what  I  suppose  will  be  a  denial  to  the  Prcsidi&t 
of  'he  right  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he  does,— a  pnyilege  which  J.  Q,.  A.  wonU 
jreadily  extend  to  any  free  negro  in  New  Enf  land.'*— Johx  Tyler,  /v/y  10,  IMS. 


OBncnf  AL  iNAcmviTY  OF  THE  Whios. — Distribution. — Th«  **  Cobpobal*8  GruD.** 

-Thx  Pbb8Idbiit*8  Mbssaob  of  Mabgh  25,  1842. — Lbttbb  of  Ufshub.— Thi 

£ba  of  Little  Men  in  Gonobess. — The  PBOYisioNAii  Tabiff. — Lxttebs  of  tbi 

Pbesident.  —  Veto  of  the  PBOvifiioNAii  Tabiff.  —  He  Lbyibs  the  Durm 

aftsb  Jxtne  80th  Aooobdino  to  the  Home  Valuation. — ^Ths  Pbb8idbit^ 

XiETTEB  to  a  FoUBTH  OF  JULT  MeETINO. — HiB  LeTTEBS  TO  MB8.  JoHES  AND  KB. 

Tazewell. — Upbhub  to  Tuckeb. — Adamb  Leads  the  Whigs  in  GoNOBBfla." 
Veto  of  the  Second  Tabiff  Bill. — Adams'  Repobt. — The  Pbe8ident*s  Pio- 
test. — Upshub's  Letteb. — Pbogeedinos  on  the  Pbotest. — The  Tabiff  Bill 
Reconsidebed  in  the  House  and  Passed. — Victobt  of  the  Pbesident.— Tei 
Pbesident'b  Leiteb  to  Tazewell. — Glat*8  Dictation. — The  Fall  ELEcnon. 
— Rout  of  the  Whigs. — Death  op  Mbs^.  Tyleb. — Session  of  184  •-'43. 

EVERY  one  understood  what  the  distinct  source  of  revenue 
was  to  which  the  President  referred  as  the  pledge  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan.  Fillmore, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  understood 
it  better  than  most  people ;  but,  in  almost  mockery  of  compliance, 
he  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  loan  bill  that  the  duties  on 
government  imports  should  be  the  security  offered  the  creditor,—  \ 
a  proposition  which  pledged  a  revenue,  not  adequate  to  support  j 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  But  Wise  was  on  hand 
to  teach  him  a  different  lesson.  In  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  Wise  moved  to  strike  out  Fillmore's  amend- 
ment and  make  the  proceeds  from  the  public  lands  the  pledge  to 
float  the  loan.  Wise  had  already  offered  the  same  amendment  in 
.connection  with  the  Treasury  note  bill  of  January  Slst,  but  had 
withdrawn  it  in  order  not  to  delay  the  bill.  But  the  Whigs  were 
now  hy  no  means  ready  to  stand  by  the  understanding  of  the 


I 
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extra-session,  although  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  tariff 
revision  would  have  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  our  relations 
at  this  time  with  Great  Britain  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  Clay, 
on  March  Ist,  had  already  given  his  orders  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  proposed,  in  one  of  its  sections,  to  raise  the  duties 
above  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  another  to  continue  the  distribu- 
tion policy.  In  this  he  broke  again  the  pledges  which  he  had 
made  to  Judge  White  and  Wise  in  the  celebrated  interview  during 
the  session  of  1888-^39.  Then  he  emphatically  pledged  himself 
not  to  disturb  his  compromise,  and  not  to  propose  a  distribution 
of  the  land  proceeds,  except  when  there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the 
Treasury.*  Now,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
Treasury ;  and  in  the  inception  of  any  tariff,  distribution  made  it 
per  se  s,  protective  one.  What  a  joke  it  seemed  that  Archer,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  who  at  the  last  session 
had  insisted  on  the  compromise  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  distribution, 
shoald  now  record  their  votes  in  favor  of  it  without  any  qualifica- 
tion whatsoever.  But  the  laugh  was  tenfold  greater  when  one 
remembered  that,  in  1832,  Mangum,  ^^a  stem  nothing,"  had  voted 
against  the  Bank  and  afterwards  voted  for  it,  and  William  S. 
Archer  had  been  elected  as  anti-Bank,  and  approved,  a  few  months 
after,  the  Fiscal  Corporation.  Berrien,  Jackson's  old  Attorney 
General,  certainly  did  deserve  some  praise,  for  though  he  approved 
a  Bank,  he  would  not  now  go  for  distribution. 

Fillmore  now  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  visiting  upon  the 
heads  of  the  six  administration  Whigs  the  cause  of  the  long  delay 
in  maturing  the  financial  measures  of  the  session.  True,  four  out 
of  the  six  of  these  men, — Wise,  Gilmer,  Cushing  and  ProflSt, — 
were  giants  in  their  generation,  and  excruciating  thorns  in  the 
Whig  flesh. 


^  In  Hftmbleton's  Virginia  Politics  and  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  page  29,  we 
read:  *'Upon  the  subject  of  distribntion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  he 
(Clay)  said :  *  He  never  proposed  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  except  when 
there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  That  by  his  biU,  in  1832,  he  had 
limited  the  operation  to  such  a  time, — only  five  years, — as  would  exhaust  ^he 
twpbu.  As  long  as  the  revenue  was  required  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
or  for  any  proper  object  of  expenditure,  he  would  never  propose  a  distribution 
unong  the  States.*  '*  Compare  the  account  of  Wise's  interview  as  here  described 
(185S)  with  that  in  the  Seven  Decades  and  Clay's  letter  to  Tucker,  vol  ii.  of  this 
work,  p.  601. 

VOL.  II. — 11. 
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Henry  Alexander  Wise  was  born  Deceml)er  3,  1806,  in  Accc 
mack  County,  Virginia.  His  father,  John  Wise,  was  Speaker  o 
the  House  of  Delegates  prior  to  1800.  In  1832,  Mr.  Wise  wa 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  National  Convention,  wliere  b 
supported  tlie  nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson,  but  opposed  tha 
of  Van  Buren,  voting  for  P.  P.  Barbour  as  Vice-President.  Ii 
1833,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Mr,  Richard  Coke,  a  nulli 
fier.  Mr.  Wise,  however,  did  not  approve  the  Force  Bill,  and  ii 
the  fall  of  1833  put  himself  in  determined  opposition  to  Jackson 
He  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  leader  in  Congress;  am 
though  in  1840  he  was  only  tliirty-three  years  of  age,  he  wa 
already  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation.  Wise  wa 
a  model  of  the  partisan  speaker.  He  asked  no  quarter,  and,  wliei 
he  was  aroused,  gave  none.  He  often,  out  of  pure  defiance,  es 
pressed  opinions  which,  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  was  the  la£ 
man  to  justify  as  a  measure  of  principle.  Thus,  on  the  slaver 
question,  he  ran  into  fanaticism;  and  his  positions  in  Congree 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  significant  of  President  Tyler' 
views,  whose  moderation  and  forbearance  were  as  characteristic  a 
Wise's  impetuosity  and  fire.  With  a  tongue  equal  to  that  of  Job 
Randolph,  Wise  was  nevertheless  as  afl^ectionate  as  a  child,  an 
would  defend  a  friend  in  the  last  ditch.  Of  unimpeachable  privat 
life,  of  temperate  habits,  of  ready  and  impressive  eloquence,  of  a 
independence  that  could  not  brook  legislative  and  party  lege 
domain,  he  was  the  pride  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of  his  foe 

Tliomas  Walker  Gilmer  was  born  April  6,  1802.  Like  M 
Tyler,  he  was  a  Crawford  man  in  1824;  a  Jackson  man  in  1821 
fell  oft*  from  Jackson  in  1833;  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  tl 
House  of  Delegates;  in  1840  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  I 
the  Whigs.  He  came  into  oftice  to  find  a  correspondence  going  « 
between  the  executives  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  concernii 
certain  fugitive  slave  stealers,  for  whom  the  executive  of  t 
former  State  had  made  a  demand  on  that  of  the  latter.  Gilni 
took  up  the  subject  with  his  noted  energy,  and  proved  himself 
every  way  a  match  to  the  wily  arts  of  Seward.  Suddenly,  ho 
ever,  a  difference  arose  between  himself  and  the  legislature.  Tl 
body  had  been  dreadfully  offended  at  the  action  of  Seward,  a 
resolutions  were  passed  at  the  session  in  1S40,  imposing  restr 
tions  on  the  trade  of  Kew  York,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  t 
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Other  Southern  States.  Presently  the  Governor  of  New  York 
made  a  requisition  on  Gilmer  for  certain  fugitive  criminals.  Gil- 
[  mer  was  a  man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  he  em- 
phatically refused  acquiescence  until  the  call  of  Virginia  had  been 
respected.  But  the  legislature  took  a  new  tack,  not  exactly  con- 
sistent with  its  vigorous  course  the  year  before.  A  resolution  was 
offered  disapproving  of  the  refusal  of  Gihner,  on  the  ground  that 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution  and  the  comity  of  nations  on  the 
part  of  New  York  could  not  justify  a  similar  course  on  tlie  part 
of  Virginia.  Next  morning  Gilmer's  resignation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  perfectly  horrified  at  the  re- 
sult of  their  action.  Gilmer  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  Whigs 
of  Virginia,  and  sent  to  Congress,  where  he  soon  proved  himself 
"every  tnch  a  Whig"  in  resisting  Clay -dictation  and  a  national 
bank,  and  ferreting  out  abuses,  winning  even  the  honorable 
sobriquet  of  Retrenchment  Gilmer. 

Caleb  Gushing  was  born  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 1 7,  1 800.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  of  indefati- 
gable industry,  of  vast  natural  ability,  of  unbending  independence, 
charitable  and  broad  in  his  views, — in  the  true  sense  a  lover  of 
his  country,  North  and  South. 

George  H.  ProflSt  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1839  to 
1843,  when  he  was  sent  by  President  Tyler  minister  to  Brazil. 
He  died  in  1847.  He  was  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a 
fund  of  wit,  irony,  sarcasm,  and  humor  that  never  failed  to  turn 
the  joke  on  his  opponent. 

W.  AV.  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Frank  Mallory,  of 
Virginia,  were  also  men  of  character  and  attainments. 

These  men  were  unquestionably  a  host  within  themselves ;  *  but 


»  [To  Mb.  Hioows.] 

Shebwood  Forxst,  Fth.  2G,  1853. 

Mt  Dcaa  Sib  :  What  answer  shall  I,  or  can  I.  make  to  your  application  to  me 
for  aid  in  accomplishing  Mr.  Loyall*s  restoration  to  the  naval  agency  ?  When 
General  Harrison  was  ioaugnrated,  my  first  act  was  to  address  a  note  to  him, 
orgiDg  the  retention  of  Messrs.  LoyaU  and  Whittle.  He  was  beset  in  every  way  by 
tboRe  who  wanted  their  places,  but  the  good  old  man  invariably  replied,  **Mr. 
Tyler  says  they  ought  not  to  be  removed,  and  I  wiU  not  remove  them.*'  This 
threw  the  applicants  on  me  in  order  to  produce  a  recaU  of  my  note,  but  I  threw 
them  off  or  held  them  at  bay ;  and  so  when  I  myself  came  into  office  I  found  them 
in  their  places,  and  there  they  remained  until  I  left  Washington.     Two  better  or 

more  faithful  and  intelligent  officers  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Union,  and  yet  the> 
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tlieir  principle  was  that  of  independence,  and  when  they  dififem 
from  the  administration  and  one  another,  as  they  often  did,  the; 
had  the  boldness  to  avow  it.  Proffit  and  Wise  made  merry  ove 
Fillmore's  attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  delay  on  thei; 
shoulders,  when  this  same  gentleman  and  his  friends  had  given  U 
the  world  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  speed  at  the  extra-session 
had  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  a 
tlieir  beck,  and  yet  had  occupied  four  months  in  dispensing  witl 
the  services  of  two  clerks,  four  pages,  and  one  or  two  messengers. 
It  became  evident  that  the  President  would  not  onlv  have  t< 
indicate  the  general  wants  of  the  government,  but  actually  g( 
down  into  the  details  of  legislation.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1842 
the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  the  House,  severely  repro 
bating  them  for  delay,  and  recommending  the  imposition *of  dutiei 
above  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  pledge  of  the  land  fund  as  securih 
for  the  loan : 


nnpro9criptite  Whiga  proscribed  tbem,  and,  in  place  of  Mr.  Loyal],  Mr.  Malloi] 
was  appointed  ;  and  herein  consiHtH  my  diffioolty.  I  had  but  a  smaU  eorpofaX\ 
guardf  as  Mr.  Clay  dencininated  it,  in  the  two  HouReR.  which  consisted  of  rook 
half  dozen  gentlemen,  when  I  had  to  sustain  the  combined  assaults  of  the  ultra; 
of  both  parties.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  these  six  stood  by  and  beat  back  al 
assailants.  Yes,  beat  them  back  and  foiled  nil  their  efiorts.  Doctor  Mallory  wai 
one  of  them.  Can  I  forget  it,  or  should  I  d'l  anything;  to  his  prejudice?  Woal( 
it  not  be  as  if  I  warred  against  myself  to  move  against  him  c  r  any  one  of  tbem 
Since  then  he  has  taken  a  different  route  from  that  which  I  have  followed.  H 
voted  for  Taylor,  I  for  Cass ;  he  for  Scott,  I  for  Pierce.  I  think  he  waa  wrong 
and  I  regret  it  ;  but  stiU  my  obligations  to  him  remain  unchanged.  There  ii 
then,  but  one  course  which  I  can  or  ought  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  remain  nei 
traL  This  couclusiou  by  no  means  will  thwart  your  views,  as  it  may  weU  be  thi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  embryo  would  as  soon  listen  to  any  other  as  myscl 
I  am  sure  you  wiU  see  in  the  above  considerations  rtasons  for  inactii-n  that  woul 
influence  your  own  generous  heart. 

Yes,  I  should  like  aghiu  to  meet  my  friend  Cushiug,  and  our  old  compeers : 
Julipi,  and  among  others  none  more  truly  than  yourself.  Arrange  the  matt 
of  your  meetiug,  and  set  me  down  as  one  of  you,  htulth  permitting.  But  I  ha 
been  badly  off  during  the  whole  winter,  haviug  scarcely  stepped  beyond  my  doo 
way.  I  am  now  better,  and  hope  with  the  return  of  **  balmy  spring  *'  to  b^  w< 
again.     With  best  wishes,  Yours  faithfully,  J.  Txlek. 

'  For  Proflit's  speech,  see  Congremonal  Globe,  liH4i-*2,  Append.,  p.  r)24.  F 
Wise's,  see  Jbid.^  p.  -.H59.  One  of  the  more  amusing  acts  of  Fillmore  was  to  ma 
Mr.  Gilmer  responsible  for  the  limitation  of  the  loan  at  tie  extra-session  to  thr 
years  instead  of  eight,  whereas  Mr.  Proffit  showed  him  that  he  (Fillmore)  had  i 
trodoced  it  LimLelf. 
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[Upshur  to  Ticker. — Extract.'] 

Washington,  March  28,  1842. 

3fv  Dear  .Icdge:  I  am  afraid  you  are  ripht.  The  corrupt  and  incompe- 
tent men  who  ban":  so  heavily  upon  the  public  prosperity  are  no  worse  than 
others  who,  if  they  were  removed,  would  take  their  place.  Depend  upoE  it, 
the  wisest  and  purest  part  of  the  government  is  the  executive.  Of  course,  I 
speak  of  them  as  public  men  and  in  their  public  character;  of  ihe  private 
characters  of  most  of  them  I  know  but  little.  The  great  enemies  of  the 
conntry  are  in  Conjrress.  That  body  is,  as  one  of  the  best  of  them  frankly 
acknowledged  to  mo,  incompetent  to  legislate,  and  even  if  they  were  not  so, 
they  are  so  br»und  and  fettered  by  party  ties  that  they  could  not  legislate  to 
aov  advantage  ;  there  lies  the  evil.  Aspirants  for  the  presidency  all  over  the 
conntry  are  struggling  for  partisans,  and  they  have  completely  succeeded  in 
divi'ling  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  between  them.  Hence  the 
puMic  interests  are  neglected,  and  the  public  faith  and  honor  left  to  take  care 
oftheno^ielves.  Now,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  people  will  submit  to 
this  or  not 

The  President's  message,  sent  in  two  days  ago,  takes  a  distinct  ground,  and 
certainly  a  broad  and  honest  one.  How  wise  it  may  be,  the  country  must  de- 
termiDe.  I  wish  very  much  to  know  what  you  think  of  it.  I  acknowledge 
it  meets  my  views  entirely.  The  free  trade  men  of  the  South  must  relax 
their  principles  a  little.  We  shall  never  maintain  specie  payments  without 
the  aid  of  our  tariff  system.  The  true  tariff  system  is  dutiesyVw  revenue  onlyr 
htso  laid  as  to  protect  incidentally  our  home  industry  as  far  as  can  be  done 
without  producing  a  practical  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  laws.  At  all 
events,  the  message  defines  our  position.  I  f  the  country  will  sustain  us,  well ; 
ifDot,  we  must  be  content  to  fall. 

....  As  to  Botts,  his  charges  are  somewhat  passi.  He  is,  in  my  opinion, 
incapable  of  hurting  any  one  by  any  charge  he  can  make 

It  was  as  Upshur  said ;  Congress  was  so  bound  and  fettered  by 
party  ties  and  maeliinations  of  presidential  aspirants,  that  "  they 
were  simply  incompetent  to  legislate."  This  was  due  not  alone  to 
the  bitterness  of  political  animosities,  but  much  more  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  general  material  which  was  now  dignified  with 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  era  of  little  men  in  Congress, — I  mean  the  mass.  The 
politicians  had  usurped  the  places  of  statesmen — like  Everett,  Ty- 
ler, Tazewell,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Choate.  The  noisy  demagogue 
like  Botts,  the  unscrupulous  partisan  like  Henry  Clay,  and  the 
furious  zealot,  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  tongues  were  saturated 
^^ith  venom,  led  the  mob  in  Congress  whithersoever  they  would. 
The  rules  of  Congress  had  become  a  most  complicated  study ;  and 
the  rule-master  was  master  of  a  set  that  stood  conscious  of  its  ig- 
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norance.  A  habit  of  the  lowest  personal  detraction  spread  through- 
out all  ranks  of  society,  proving  that  the  jobber,  the  speculator, 
and  the  wire-worker  had  done  full  well  their  part  towards  poison- 
ing all  idea  of  public  virtue.^ 

Along  with  the  Whig  aim  of  a  protective  tariff  was  the  addi- 
tional design  of  breaking  down  the  executive.     Both  were  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  financial  distresses  of  the  government. 
In  his  speech  of  August  19,  184:1,  on  the  veto  of  the  Fiscal  Bank, 
Clay  had  tendered  the  latter  issue  to  the  President  in  his  strictures 
on  the  veto  power.     The  Whig  manifesto,  given  out  at  the  end 
of  the  extra-session,  went  for  "a  reduction  of  the  executive  power 
by  a  future  limitation  of  the  veto."     A  letter  of  Clay's  the  next 
day  declared  "  that  the  veto — that  parent  and  fruitful  source  of 
all  our  public  ills — should  itself  be  overruled  by  majorities  in  both 
Houses."     Tliis  proposition  he  formally  repeated  in  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  introduced  by  him  in  the  Senate  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1841,  witli  the  further  suggestion  to  takeaway 
from  the  President  the  power  of  appointing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.     The  battle  was 
thus  exalted  on  the  part  of  the  President  into  a  struggle,  not  alone 
to  preserve  tlie  conduct  of  the  governnient,  but  to  defend  the  best 
features  of  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cotistitution.     If  he 
gave  way,  tlien  this  government  was  no  longer  one  of  checks,  but 
one  of  ryranical  majorities  merely. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  loan  bill  became  a  law 
but  Fillmore's  pledge  of  an  empty  treasury  made  it  all  but  worth- 
less in  aid  of  the  government.'  But  this  was  designed.  Foi 
the  tinal  charge  the  Whigs  were  at  great  pains  to  muster  thei] 
forces  with  all  possible  unity  and  power.  They  changed  theii 
front  from  Mr.  Saltonstall's  tariff  bill  to  one  from  the  Committer 
on  Ways  and  Means,  introduced  on  the  3rd  of  June,  not  imti 
after  six  months  of  the  session  had  passed  by.  "  This  was  ver 
surprising,''  says  Von  Ilolst.  "The  committee  itself  considerec 
it  impossible  that  it  could  become  a  law  until  the  end  of  the  month 
and  therefore,  on  the  7th  of  June,  introduced  a  provisional  tarii 

'  Vou  Hoist's  Const.  Hist.,  lS2,s-Mr,,  p.  :UJ. 

*  Up  to  August  22,  1812  only  .'5l,8:J<>,2.S2. 11)  had  been  negotiated  of  the  loan 
Of  this  sani  !}1,7(>(),00()  was  taken  at  nine-and-a-half  per  cent  ;  the  balanoe  at  pc 
for  six  per  cent,  stock.     (Eieciitive  Documents,  1S42.) 
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bill.    This  bill,  therefore,  had  to  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
SDd  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President  in  twenty-three  days,  if 
the  day  fixed  by  the  Compromise  act  were  not  to  find  the  country 
entirely  unprepared  to  carry  out  the  far-reaching  changes  in  re- 
lation to  the  imposition  and  levying  of  taxes.     This  looked  very 
much  as  if  the  majority  wished  to  put  thumb-screws  on  the  Pres- 
ident    And  this  must  have  seemed  all  the  more  probable,  because 
the  opinion  was  very  prevalent,  that  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Compromise  act  of  June  30,  no  duties  whatever  could  be 
levied  any  longer  until  authorized  by  a  new  law,  and  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  committed  himself  to  this  view.* 
But  Congress  had  reason  to  put  the  President  under  high  pressure, 
because  it  had  adopted  in  its  provisional  tariff  bill  a  provision  which 
Tyler  had  repeatedly  and  expressly  declared  in  his  official  utter- 
anoes  to  be  unacceptable.     According  to  the  law  of  4th  September, 
184rl,  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  was  to  be  suspended  as  soon  as  the  duties  were  raised  above 
the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Compromise  act,  and  the  suspension 
was  to  continue  until  the  reason  for  it  was  done  *way  with.     This 
clause  was  adopted  in  the  bill  because  it  was  known  that  without 
it  it  would  neither  pass  the  Senate  nor  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President.     Although  Tyler  had  held  emphatically  to  this  stand- 
point, in  the  messages  of  the  7th  of  December,  1841,  and  of  March 
25,  1842,  Congress  now  demanded  that  he  should  surrender  it, 
and  esteemed  it  a  great  merit  that  it  had  spun  out  the  cobwebs  of 
sophistry  to  cover  the  retreat.     The  bill  on  the  provisional  tariff 
exceeded  the  maximum  of  the  Compromise  tariff,  and  suspended 
the  distribution  for  the  month  of  July;  but  it  was  to  be  resumed 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  although  the  reduction  of  duties  to  that 
maximum  was  not  promised  for  the  same  term,  and  was  not  all 
contemplated  by  the  permanent  tariff."' 

The  following  letters  passed  at  this  time  from  the  President  to 
Judge  Upshur  and  Judge  Tucker: 

'  This  Forward  seems  to  have  inadvertently  done  in  order  to  force  the  Whigs 

to  remove  aU  question  on  the  snbject  by  early  legislation.     Another  mistake  of 

Ills  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  (Executive  Documents,    184l-'2,  Doc.  [loG],) 

which  gave  the  enemy  a  handle,  *'  has  afforded,"  wrote  Upshur  to  Tucker,  '*  much 

disquiet  to  the  President  and  cabinet.'' 

*  Von  Holsfs  Const.  Hist.,  1828-'46,  p.  453. 
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[To  Upshub.] 

Washington,  June  14,  1842. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  return  Judge  Tucker's  letter,  and  am  in  pursuit  of  his  bank 
project,  which  recommended  itself  to  me  as  avoiding  all  constitutional  dif- 
ficulties, but  which,  from  that  very  reason,  Clay  and  his  cohorts  would  not 
touch.  I  sought  to  give  it  an  extensive  circulation,  by  putting  it  in  the  hand 
of  A.,  tbat  he  might  hand  it  to  B.,  etc.  Mr.  Rives  may  have  it,  and  to  him 
I  have  addressed  a  letter. 

I  spoke  of  the  Madisonian  as  being  able  in  its  editorials  about  the  time  of 
Clay's  retirement,  when  in  fact  it  was  so.  Jones  whines  sometimes  too  much, 
but  I  may  be  even  content  with  that  in  preference  to  the  abuse  which  is 
daily  lavished  on  me. 

I  have  changed  my  ground  in  no  respect,  and  shall  not. 

Yours  truly,  John  Ttlkb. 

[To  TUCKEB.] 

Washington,  June  16,  1842. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  reclaimed,  and  now  forward  to  you  your  project  of  a 
bank,  which  at  the  time  deeply  interested  my  attention,  and  which  I  sub- 
mitted, in  consultation,  to  leading  men  in  the  public  councils.  Its  novelty, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  tendency  to  reconcile  all  men  to  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  constitutional  agent,  presented  attractions  to  myself  which 
would  have  led  me  to  become  its  ardent  advocate  could  I  have  found  co- 
adjutors. But  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its  avoiding, 
the  constitutional  question,  operated  as  its  greatest  objection  with  those  who 
had  the  control  of  all  things  in  Congress.  Nothing  but  an  old-fashioned 
Bank  would  do,  and  no  appeal  to  the  States  would  be  tolerated.  Such  was 
the  spirit  manifested  at  the  extra-session,  and  such  continues  to  be  the  tone 
of  feeling. 

The  recent  proceedings  in  Congress  are  of  the  most  ultra  character.  The 
resolution  seems  to  be  taken  to  repeal  the  proviso  in  the  Distribution  act  of 
the  last  session;  and  while  it  scatters  among  the  States  with  a  prodigal  hand 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  Congress  contemplates  an  immense  increase  of 
burthens,  and  with  difficulty  disposes,  even  at  sacrifice,  of  the  public  stock. 
Was  there  ever  such  infatuation?  The  necessities  of  the  country  are  great, 
arising  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury,  and  will  necessarily  re- 
quire an  addition  to  the  taxes;  but  I  fear  very  much  that  my  recommenda- 
tions, over  and  over  again  repeated,  of  moderation,  which  is  the  mother  of 
true  wisdom,  will  be  wholly  disregarded.  We  have  reached  the  turning  point 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  fear  that  more  firmness  and  wisdom  are  necessary  to 
carry  us  safely  through  the  trial  than  I  can  in  any  way  lay  claim  to. 

Judge  Upshur  and  myself  are  both  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  in  Williams- 
burg on  the  4th  of  July.  The  desire  of  being  at  the  convocation  of  visitorf, 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  long  cherished  friends,  would  carry  u» 
thither  as  fast  as  steam  could  convey  us ;  but  here  is  this  interminable  Con- 
gress, and  we  can  do  nothing  but  gaze  with  a  longing  eye  on  the  distance. 
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My  resignation  may  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  form  a  board  ;  if  so,  do 
consider  it  tendered,  and  convey  information  of  the  fact  to  the  visitors. 
I  shall  most  gladly  provide  for  Mrs.  Latham  npon  the  first  opportunity. 
Be  assured  of  my  highest  regard  and  esteem. 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyler. 

Hitherto,  under  the  compromise  tariff  act,  duties  were  allowed 
a  credit,  and  were  assessed  as  upon  the  vahie  of  the  goods  at  the 
place  of  export.  After  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  act  provided 
that  duties  should  be  paid  in  cash ;  and  the  value  at  the  place  of 
import  be  taken  as  the  basis,  ^^  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law."  The  AVhigs  maintained  that  without  new 
laws  no  duties  could  be  levied  at  all.  Even  had  this  been  the  true 
coustruction,  it  made  tlie  case  all  the  worse  for  them.  President 
Tyler  had  repeatedly  urged  in  his  official  utterances  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  subject  in  hand,  and  accurately  conforming  the  regu- 
lations then  existing  to  the  change  in  the  place  of  valuation.  The 
Whigs,  therefore,  had  not  only  not  provided  any  new  tariff  system, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  but,  in  spite  of  their  own  doubts,  had 
deliberately  neglected  to  save  the  nation  against  contingencies, 
which  they  were  most  forward  in  anticipating. 

The  month  of  June  drew  to  its  close,  and  still  tlie  provisional 
tariff  bill  lingered  in  the  House.  The  day  rapidly  approached 
when  the  last  provisions  of  the  compromise  would  go  into  force. 
Fortunately  the  President  was  a  man  who  acted  on  his  own  con- 
victions of  right  and  reason.  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  his  opinion  the  laws  in  force  were  plainly  sufficient  for 
the  collection  of  the  duties.  He  consulted  with  his  cabinet  and  At- 
torney-General, Hugh  S.  Legare,  who  concurred  with  him.^  Circu- 
lars to  this  effect  were  issued  by  the  comptroller  to  the  collectors, 
under  directions  from  the  President,  on  the  23rd  of  the  month. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month  the  provisional  tariff  at  length  passed 
the  House.  It  was  promptly  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
veto,  his  message  giving  an  eloquent  review  of  the  deplorable  (con- 
dition and  requirements  of  the  Treasury,  and  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  at  co-operation  with  the  legislature. 

"  There  was  something  artificial,''  says  Yon  Hoist,  "  in  the  over- 
flowing passion  with  which  the  House  received  the  veto  message, 


'  The  good  sense  of  the  President  was  afterwards  vindicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Aldridgt  v.  Williams,  1;>  Curtis'  Supreme  Court  Rep.,  p.  268. 
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since  no  one  could  contest  the  assertion  made  by  Proffit,  that  every 
member  of  the  House  had  certainly  expected  the  veto.  Whether 
Tyler  should  not  liave  yielded,  is  a  question  which  might  have  di- 
videci  people,  (?)  but  it  was  ridiculous,  after  the  experience  had,  to 
appear  astonished  that  he  went  into  the  light  after  Congress  had, 
with  full  consciousness,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  him.  It  was 
demonstrably  not  only  the  intention  of  Congress  to  carry  this 
measure,  which  it  considei-ed  expedient,  but  it  carried  on  a  battle 
based  on  principle;  it  wanted  to  bend  the  executive  under  the 
will  of  tlie  majority  of  the  legislature.  When  Proffit  asked  whether 
any  one  in  the  House  doubted  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  bill 
on  the  definitive  tariff,  in  case  the  distribution  clause  was  append- 
ed to  it,  he  was  met  with  the  exclamation,  '  We'll  give  it  him.' 
Bend  or  break,  was,  therefore,  the  watchword  of  Congress.  And 
it  was  not  its  watchword  from  yesterday  only,  nor  did  the  more  * 
decided  Whigs  want  to  express  tliemselves  satisfied  with  a  victory 
in  this  particular  case,  or  only  with  their  permanent  triumph  with 
this  particular  President.  The  rhetorical  effusions  against  the 
veto  for  the  most  part  failed  entirely  to  take  notice  of  the  ground 
on  which  Tyler  had  based  it.  They  were  very  general  unbridled 
declamations  against  the  veto  power.  That  was  the  point  against 
which,  even  long  before  the  outbreak  of  this  last  controversy,  the 
storming  columns  had  been  directed.'' 

A  large  gathering  of  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  at  which  letters  were  read  from 
Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Upshur,  and  others.  Mr. 
Proffit  addressed  the  meeting.^  Mr.  Tyler's  letter,  as  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  times,  I  insert : 

To  Messrs.  Harris^  Graves^  Meats,  Connell,  English  and  Taylor^  Gommitiee, 
etc.  : 

Washington,  July  2,  1842. 
Gentlemen:  I  would  most  gladly  accept  your  invitation  to  be  present 
with  you  on  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Ainmcan 
freedom,  could  I  do  so  consistently  with  public  engagements.  These,  you 
must  bo  aware,  render  it  impossible;  and  I  can,  therefore,  do  no  more  than 
return  you  my  thanks  for  your  polite  attention. 

'  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Proffit  described  the  scene  with  General  Har 
risoD,  related  ia  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume.  Since  then  I  have  come  across 
his  remarks  in  the  speech  of  Watte rson,  of  Tennessee,  Congr.  Olobej  1841-"') 
Append.,  p.  n92. 
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In  the  admioistration  of  public  affairs  I  seek  only  to  carr}-  out  the  end  and 
iiesign  of  that  great  revolution  you  propose  to  celebYate.  The  happiness  of 
the  people,  founded  on  measures  calculated  to  advance  their  prosperity, 
should  be  the  high  object  of  all  those  entrusted  by  the  pe(»ple  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  With  this  view,  I  recommended  to  Ctnijrress, 
more  than  seven  months  ago,  a  plan  of  Bnance  and  currency,  which,  while  it 
would  contribute  to  relieve  the  Treasury,  would,  in  my  opinion,  furnish  circu- 
lition  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver.  At  the  same  time,  I  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  tariff  of  duties  which,  while  it  would  sustain  the  public  credit,  would 
afford  to  the  manufacturing  interests  ample  aid.  I  also  invited  the  attention 
of  Congress  most  urgently  to  the  condition  of  the  public  defenses,  and  invoked 
their  active  agency  in  giving  to  the  two  great  arms  of  the  national  defense — 
the  army  and  navy — complete  efficiency  ;  and  I  have  repeated  to  them  earnest 
solicitations,  that  measures  of  a  decided  character  should  be  adopted  to  restore 
the  public  credit,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  public  faith.  If  nothing 
his  been  done  to  accomplish  any  one  of  these  objects,  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
executive.  " 

F«)r  having  declined  of  late  to  unite  in  giving  away  a  fruitful  source  of 
revenue,  from  a  Treasury  which  has  become  nearly  exhausted,  I  have  been 
<;harged  with  a  desire  to  dictate  to  Congress,  when  my  sole  objecl  is  to  carry 
out  a  law  of  this  very  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.  The  wel- 
kin is  made  to  resound  with  charges  of  executive  dictation,  because  I  have 
not  seen  cause  to  approve  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  an  act  passed  as  late  as  the 
4th  of  September  last. 

My  reply  is,  that  if  it  was  right  to  pass  that  act  then,  it  must  be  wrong  to 
repeal  it  now,  when  the  Treasury  requires  the  use  of  every  dollar  which  it  can 
rightfully  claim.     Executive  dictation  !     I   repel   the  imputation.     I  would 
gladly  harmonize  with  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  all  necessary  measures  if 
the  majority  would  permit  me.     Most  gladly  would  I  approve  any  bill  having 
revenue  for  its  object,  and  the  protection  of  manufacturing  industry  as  its  in- 
cident, which  should  be  presented  to  me,  unconnected  with  matters  having 
no  necessary  affiliation,  and  which  are  only  calculated  to  embarrass  the  ex- 
ecutive action.     Each  branch  of  the  government  is  independent  of  every  other, 
.  and  Heaven  forbid  that  the  day  should  ever  come  when  either  can  dictate  to 
the  other.     The  Constitution  never  designed  that  the  executive  should  be  a 
mere  cipher.     On  the  contrary,  it  denies  to  Congress  the  right  to  pass  any 
law  without  his   approval,  thereby  imparting  to  it,  for  wise  purposes,  an 
active  agency  in  all  legislation. 

Excuse  the  observations  which  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  seemed  to  invite,  and  accept  assurances,  gentlemen,  of  my  regard  for 
each  of  you  individually.  John  Tylek. 

In  what  contrast  in  respect  of  all  that  makes  virtue  and  duty 
and  love,  to  the  mad  passions  that  disgraced  the  nation  at  this  time, 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  following  letters : 
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[To  Mrs.  Jones.] 

Washington,  July  6,  1842. 

My  Dear  Daughter:  I  htivc  been  unable  sooner  to  acknowleflge  the 
receipt  of  yonr  last  letter  to  me.  My  time  is  so  en<;rossed  with  this  factions 
Cunjijrpss  that  I  have  scarcely  a  nu)ment  to  devote  to  my  correspondence.  I 
write  now  mostly  to  say  that  I  regret  t«)  perceive  that  you  suffer  yourself  to 
be  affected  by  the  deportment  of  the  bad  people  around  you.  Xcvcr  give  a 
thoujiht  to  them.  They  are  entirely  unworthy  of  giving  you  the  slightest 
concern.  What  can  they  do  or  say  to  change  the  good  opinion  of  any  person 
townrds  you?  Be  perfectly  assured  that  other  people,  whatever  may  be  out- 
ward appearances,  know  them  most  thoroughly,  and  1  would,  therefore,  have 
you  go  along  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  In  that  way  you  obtain  the  mastery 
over 'them. 

Your  mother's  health  is  bad.  Her  mind  is  greatly  prostrated  by  her 
disease,  and  she  seems  to  be  quite  anxious  to  have  you  with  her.  My  opinion 
wa»  that  you  should  live  with  us,  and  I  still  think  that  you  would  be  more 
happy  here  than  elsewhere.  John  will  be  in  Charles  City  on  court  day,  and 
then  you  must  come  on.  If  I  could  buy  a  good  farm  I  would  do  so,  but  one 
to  buit  me  is  hard  to  be  got.  Collier  Minge  does  not  speak  of  selling.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  he  declines  selling. 

We  had  an  immense  crowd  on  the  Fourth,  and  splendid  fire-works  at  night; 
but  the  most  interesting  matter  was,  that  I  had  Alice  and  Tazewell  christened 
with  Priscilla's  two  children.     No  one  was  present  but  the  family. 

Give  my  respects  to  Harry,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  affection. 

John  Tyler. 

[John  Tyler  to  Robert  McCandlish.] 

Washington,  July  10,  1842. 

My  Dear  Col.:  I  have  resolved  on  this  Sabbath  morning,  which  affords 
me  a  moment  of  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  office,  to  commune  with  you,  and 
thereby  to  repair  my  apparent  nc;rlect  heretofore,  I  say  apparent,  and  so 
would  you  consider  it.  could  you  at  Williamsburg  form  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  the  labors  which  devolve  upon  me.  My  course  of  life  is  to  rise  with 
the  sun,  and  to  work  from  that  time  until  three  o'clock.  The  order  of  des- 
patching business  pretty  much  is,  first,  all  diplomatic  matters;  second,  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  action  of  Congress;  third,  matters  of  general  concern 
falling  under  thfc  executive  control  ;  then  the  reception  of  visitors,  and 
despatch  of  private  petitions.  1  dine  at  three-and-a-half  o'clock,  and  in  the 
evening  my  employments  are  miscellaneous — directions  to  Secretaries  and  en- 
dorsement of  numerous  papers.  I  take  some  short  time  for  exercise,  and 
after  candle-light  again  receive  visitors,  apart  from  all  business,  until  ten  at 
night,  when  I  retire  to  bed.  Such  is  the  life  led  by  an  American  President. 
Wh.it  say  you  ? — would  you  exchange  the  peace  and  quiet  of  your  homestead 
for  such  an  oflice  ? 

So  unceasing  are  my  engagements  that  I  rarely  ever  hear  anything  of  the 
abuse  of  the  malignants  who  are  perpetually  assailing  me.  The  elements  are 
all  in  motion  about  me,  and  yet  I  labor  on  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  my 
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Katies,  without  being  affected  by  them ;  or,  if  the  attacks  of  the  malignants 
come  to  my  koowledge,  I  only  hear  them  to  despise  them.     I  am  told  that  one 
of  the  madcaps  talks  of  impeacl^nent.     Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  your  old 
friend  under  trial  for  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?"     The  high  crime  of 
sustaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country  I  have  committed,  and  to  this  I 
plead  guilty.     The  high  crime  of  arresting  the  lavish  donation  of  a  source  of 
rerenue,  at  the  moment  that  the  Treasury  is  bankrupt,  of  that  also  I  am 
guilty ;  and  the  high  crime  of  daring  to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own,  Con- 
gress to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  plead  guilty  also  to  that ;  and  if  these 
be  impeachable  matters,  why  then  I  ought  to  be  impeached ;  but  be  assured 
that  this  is  the  full  extent  of  my  offending.     But  to  be  serious,  did  you  ever 
expect  that  the  State-rights  men  of  the  Whig  party  were  to  surrender  all  their 
long  cherished  opinions  at  the  dictation  of  the  National  Republicans  7     Did 
you  expect  that  Clay  would  have  led  off  the  attack  on  his  own  Compromise 
bill  of  1883,  and  his  Distribution  act  of  1841  ?     And  yet,  because  I  will  not 
go  with  him,  I  am  abused,  in  Congress  and  out,  as  man  never  was  before — as- 
sailed as  a  traitor,  and  threatened  with  impeachment.     But  let  it  pass.    Other 
attempta  are  to  be  made  to  head  me,  and  we  shall  see  how  they  will  succeed. 
J.  Q.  Adams  leads  off  a  new  attack  shortly,  in  what,  I  suppose,  will  be  a 
denial  to  the  President  of  the  right  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he  does, — a 
privilege  which  J.  Q.  A.  would  readily  extend  to  any  free  negro  in  New  Eng- 
land.   I  suppose  that  the  Whigs  of  James  City,  Williamsburg  and  York  will 
readily  enlist  under  his  banner,  because  he  is  a  Whig.     The  day  was  when 
it  would  have  been  different,  but  men's  principles  change  with  their  political 
names. 

Well,  here  I  am  writing  about  these  miserable  squabbles,  when  I  meant 
simply  to  write  you  a  friendly  letter,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  you  see 
that  I  was  in  all  things  unchanged  toward  you.  And  yet  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  know  something  of  our  foreign  relations.  Of  them  I 
cannot  speak  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  are  laboring  to  bring  matters  to 
a  successful  close  with  Lord  Ashburton,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Mexico,  as 
you  will  perceive  from  the  newspapers,  has  broken  out  in  a  perfect  rage  at 
supposed  violations  of  our  neutrality.  We  shall  take  good  care  to  vindicate 
the  government  from  all  wrong  towards  her.  Is  it  not  abominable  that  this 
miserable  Congress  should  not  even  yet  have  passed  the  Army  or  Navy  ap- 
propriation bill,  thereby  subjecting  the  country  to  be  brow-beat  by  the  cap- 
tire  of  San  Jacinto?  More  than  seven  months  in  session,  and  nothing 
done. 

Does  Bellfield  look  smilingly?  Would  I  were  there  with  you.  But  the 
wish  is  vain.  Here  I  am,  because  I  will  not  be  the  merest  tool  of  party,  de- 
nounced and  sought  to  be  made  the  victim  of  as  base  a  faction  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  history.  Again  upon  politics.  Well,  it  is  but  fair,  since 
politics  have  me  in  their  grip. 

I  have  thrown  off  all  restraint  in  writing  to  you,  because  I  do  not  class  you 
with  other  men . 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  remembrances  acceptable  to  Mrs.  McCandlish  and 
your  family,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  regard.  John  Tyler. 
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A  little  later  in  the  month  the  news  arrived  that  Louisiana,  the 

Whig  stronghold  of  the  South,  had  elected  a  Democratic  governor, 

and  two  out  of  three  cx)ngre8smen : 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 
I  will  give  you  jubt  enough  of  politics  to  say  that  there  are  no  dissensions 
in  the  cabinet.  The  negotiationH  are  going  on  without  any  particular  dis* 
turbing  cause,  and  the  Clay  men  are  afraid  to  impeach  the  President.  I  dare 
say  thitt  Botts  will  attempt  it,  but  even  his  own  party  will  not  sustain  him. 
The  election  in  Louisiana  will  teach  no  wisdom  to  Mr.  Clay.  He  will  drive 
his  tools  forward  in  their  mad  career,  and  will  never  believe  that  he  is  not  in 
the  full  tide  of  success  until  he  finds  himself  all  alone  in  his  glory.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  his  fate. 

In  pursuance  of  the  patriotic  cry  to  "give  it  him,"  the  House 
on  the  16th  of  July  passed  the  permanent  tariff  with  the  same 
distribution  purpose  as  had  just  evoked  the  veto.  On  the  6th  of 
August  it  passed  the  Senate.  Upon  the  principle  involved  the 
President  "  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet.  He  considered 
the  path  of  duty  too  clear  to  be  mistaken;  between  principle  on 
one  side  and  expediency  on  the  other,  he  had  no  hesitation,  and 
he  returned  the  l)ill  with  his  objections."^ 

The  Whigrt  had  worked  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy. 
Like  the  bulls  in  Borodale,  they  ran  mad  w^ith  the  echoes  of  their 
own  bellowing;  and  in  this  condition  resigned  the  leadership  to  a 
man  whose  acts — and  indeed  his  own  account  of  himself- — at  this 
time  prove  him  to  have  been,  if  not  wholly,  very  nearly  a  political 
maniac.  This  was  ex-President  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  on  the 
receipt  of  the  message  in  the  House,  the  10th  of  August,  pro- 
claimed the  resolve  of  his  party:  "War,"  he  said,  "was  declared; 
and  he  admitted  now  that  on  the  part  of  the  executive  himself,  there 
was  no  retreat  without  disgrace;  and  he  held  that  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Congress  could  not  retreat  without  being  disgraced 


'  John  C.  Spencer  to  Lewis  K.  Faulkner  and  othern,  Nile's  Beg.,  Ixiii.,  p.  142. 

-  "  My  uiiud/^  ha3H  Adams  in  his  Diary,  "  is  iu  the  condition  of  a  ship  at  sea  in 
a  hurricaue,  suspeuded  by  an  iDstaotaueous  calm.  The  brain  heayes,  the  head 
swims,  the  body  totters,  and  I  live  in  a  perpetual  waltz  ....  I  have  now  on 
hand  a  controversial  warfare  with  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States, 
bitter  perKonal  hatred  of  five  of  the  most  depraved,  the  most  talented,  and  most 
influential  men  of  this  country — four  of  them  open,  and  undisguised — C.  J.  In- 
gersoll,  Wise,  T.  F.  Marshall,  and  W.  Cost  Johnston, — the  fifth  under  a  mask 
namelesp,  and  now  this  trial  for  treason,  which  will  be  at  least  as  much  a  trial  of 
me  as  of  Pea  roe  himself.  The  mercy  of  God  is  the  only  anchor  of  my  soul  for 
deliverance  from  this  ordeal." — Affann^^  Memoirs,  xi.,  p.  247. 
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also.  The  position  was  taken  on  both  sides;  the  issue  was  given 
and  accepted ;  and  now  there  was  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the 
God  of  battles, — which  might  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  prevent." 
Adams  eonchided  by  moving  to  refer  the  message,  containing  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  his  veto,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, who  should  report  thereon.  Messrs.  Wise  and  Gushing  ob- 
jected to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
House,  by  the  Constitution,  was  to  "reconsider,"  not  to  "refer." 
Nevertheless,  the  motion  of  Adams,  for  which  there  was  no  single 
precedent  in  our  history,  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  eight 
to  eighty-four. 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  the  select  committee,  appointed  under 
this  resolution,  reported  to  the  House.  There  was  the  majority 
report  signed  by  John  Qnincy  Adams,  the  chairman,  John  M. 
Botts,  Francis  Granger,  and  seven  other  "  malignants ;"  a  minority 
report,  signed  by  two  Democrats,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  Roose- 
velt; and  a  protest  and  counter  report  to  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority, signed  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  could  stand  alone  on  any  com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  majority  contained  a  general  and 
violent  assault  upon  both  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  making  but  a  secondary  object  of  the  real  subject  before 
the  committee.  Adams  poured  out  the  gall  of  his  bad  soul 
upon  the  report,  arraigned  the  President  on  all  the  questions  that 
had  engaged  the  pnblic  attention  since  his  accession,  and  wound 
up  with  declaring  the  President  a  fit  subject  for  impeachment, — a 
measure,  however,  as  it  was  intimated,  not  recommended  at  this 
time  because  of  a  doubt  entertained  that  Congress  would  not  sus- 
tain it. 

Nothing  proved  better  than  this  document  that  Adams'  soul 
was  incapable  of  expanding  to  the  true  measure  of  greatness.  No 
impartial  writer  will  deny  to  him  a  rigid  private  honesty,  vast 
information,  and  powers  most  formidable  in  the  cut-and-thrust  of 
debate.  Even  the  "slavocrats"  could  admire  him  for  these  things. 
True,  there  was  a  vein  of  eccentric  cunning  in  his  nature,  which 
served  him  many  a  good  turn.  He  was  as  bitter  in  his  hatred  of 
tlie  South  as  Wundell  Phillips  or  Garrison,  but  his  sword  was 
always  double  edged,  and  cut  twice  in  one  swing.  Thus  he  was 
the  champion  in  Congress  for  the  reception  of  petitions  against 
slavery ;  and  yet  he  was  opposed  to  even  the  abolition  of  slavery 
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in  the  District  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  He  offered 
a  petition  at  this  session  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  jet  coupled  it 
with  a  motion  that  a  report  should  be  made  against  it.  He  de- 
nounced the  President  for  opposing  the  British  claim  to  visit  our 
ships  in  time  of  peace  on  the  plea  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
and  yet  was  opposed  to  the  concession  of  the  right  of  search  him- 
self. "He  would  have  gone  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to- 
morrow." but  slavery  existed  there,  and  lie  could  not.  The 
Southern  measures,  according  to  Adams  himself,  were  almost 
always  right,  but  because  his  own  eye  could  see  nothing  bat 
daveryj  it  followed,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  man  was  for 
ever  intriguing  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  trouble  with  Adams  was,  that  his  passions  were  always  so 
furious  that  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  through,  by  peaceable 
means,  any  policy,  however  enlarged.  He  took  delight,  like  Benton 
and  Jackson,  in  imagining  all  sorts  of  "gorgons  and  hydras  and 
chimeras  dire."  In  this  particular,  however,  he  differed  in  the  fol- 
lowing respect  from  them :  Their  conspiracies  were  often  fabricated 
out  of  whole  cloth,  while  Adams  had  always  a  germ  of  truth  to  build 
upon.  Yet  the  results  were  about  the  same.  For  with  Adams 
the  facts  were  always  so  exaggerated  and  distorted  that  his  truth 
served  only  to  make  the  thing  a  greater  mockery.  Back  of  all 
his  zeal  against  slavery  wriggled  the  worm  of  personal  hatred  to 
the  South.  No  Northern  man  had  ever  been  more  zealous  in  the 
service  of  the  "slavocracy"  than  he,  up  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
administration.  His  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  only 
one  proof  of  tliis;  and  ]\\^  numerous  appointments  of  Virginians 
to  office  showed  either  that  he  was  striving  for  Southern  votes, 
or  that  the  hated  "slavocrats"  were  not  such  degraded  characters 
after  all.  After  the  close  of  his  administration,  he  straddled  the 
ho])by  of  "anti-Masonry,"^  (one  of  those  strange  associations  that 

'  The  auti-MasoDK  aro  weU  described  by  Adams  himself:  '*  There  are  iu  thu 
couQtry,  as  in  all  others,  n  certain  proportion  of  restless  and  tnrbulent  spirits,— 
poor,  nnoccapied  and  ambitions,-  who  must  always  have  somethiog  to  qaarrel 
about  with  their  neighborti.  These  people  are  the  aathors  of  religious  reviyalB. 
They  formed,  in  the  da38  of  Washington's  administration,  the  germ  of  the  Jacobin 
clabs.  During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  generated  the  WadhiDgton 
benevoleot  societies  and  peace  societies.  In  later  times  they  have  bred  the 
Masonic  and  auti -Masonic  societies,  the  temperance  societies,  the  oolonizatioDt 
abolition  and  anti-slavery  societies;   and  now  they  are  beating  the  dram  and 
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mark  80  freqaently  the  history  of  the  North,)  and  was  returned 
to  Congress  charged  with  the  narrow  notions  of  that  narrow  party, 
—hating  the  South  and  everything  that  concerned  it. 

Men  thought  that  it  came  with  very  poor  grace  from  Adams 
to  complain  of  President  Tyler  for  betraying  the  Whigs,  when 
the  memory  of  his  own  apostasy  from  the  old  Federal  party  was 
itill  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  True  it  was  that  after  his  election 
bj  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824  as  a  Repuhlican  presi- 
dent, he  espoused  measures  as  latitudinous  as  those  of  his  father ; 
but  this  most  people  regarded  as  only  a  double  kind  of  treachery. 
Then,  again,  as  a  Whig,  at  the  last  session  under  Van  Suren,  he 
had  unequivocally  expressed  himself  as  having  made  up  no  opinion 
whatever  on  the  very  subjects  on  which  he  was  now  so  shamelessly 
severe;  and  since  this  was  undeniably  so,  it  did  seem  unjust  in 
him  to  hold  President  Tyler  to  such  strict  accountability,  es- 
pecially as  the  latter  had  ever  treated  him  with  the  most  scrupu- 
loQS  consideration.^ 

But  Adams'  zeal  for  the  right  of  petition  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
when  compared  with  the  war  he  had  now  proclaimed  against  Mr. 
Tyler;— 

"...     black  he  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.'* 

Had  the  man's  character  permitted  it,  he  might  have  taken  a 
noble  lesson  from  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  Clay  in  1825,  written  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  and  Adams  were  by  thousands  believed  to 
have  prostituted  their  character  to  a  dirty  species  of  bargain, 
through  which  Adams  was  to  get  the  presidency,  and  Clay  be- 
come secretary  of  state.  How  lustily  and  loudly  had  he  demanded 
at  this  same  session  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  when  Tom  Marshall 


bkwing  the  trumpet  for  a  holy  Sabbath  society.'* — MemoirSy  xL,  p.  i91.     To  his 
list,  Adams  might  have  added  the  ** Free-lovers,*'  the  '*  Know-nothings/*  etc.     In 
our  day  we  notice  the  **  Salvation  Army,"  the  "  Prohibitionists/'  etc. 
'  Thos  Adams  writes  in  Ms  Diary,  April  15,  1841 :  **  I  paid  a  visit  this  morning 

to  Mr.  Tyler He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  apologized  for  not  having 

Tinted  me  withoat  waiting  for  this  call.  To  this  I  had  no  claim  or  pretension.** 
Jirna  12,  1S4  2:  *'The  party  at  the  President's  house  last  evening  consisted  of 
aboot  a  hundred  persons,  invited  by  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler.  ....  The  oonrtesies 
of  the  President  and  of  Mrs.  B.  Tyler  to  their  gnests  were  aU  that  the  most  ac- 
eompliahed  £aropean  oomrts  could  have  displayed." 
VOL.  II. — 12. 
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brought  forward  a  resolation  to  censure  what  was  called  his  con- 
structive treason  in  offering  a  petition,  signed  by  certain  pa> 
sons  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  praying  an  enquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  dissolving  the  Union.  For  weeks  he  had  driven 
the  House  from  its  regular  business  in  Clearing  his  defense,  even 
going  to  the  extent  of  calling  on  the  executive  and  the  depart- 
ments for  .documents  to  be  used  by  him ;  and  yet  he  was  bmtal 
enough  in  the  President's  case  to  censure  without  proof,  judge 
without  authority,  condemn  without  a  crime  and  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  aid  in  executing  his  own  sentence  without  charity  or 
mercy. 

How  becoming  towards  Congress  the  language  of  the  Presidenf  i 
message  had  been  which  was  made  the  ostensible  occasion  of  this 
laughable  outburst,  the  report  of  Messrs.  IngersoU  and  Boosevelt 
bore  witness  as  follows :  "  The  President's  objections  are  contained 
in  a  respectful  message,  temperate  in  tone,  persuasive  in  argument, 
and  developing  topics  which  we  believe  will  meet  with  popular 
acceptance.  Of  the  several  messages  of  the  same  kind,  drawn  from 
Mr.  Tyler  by  this  Congress,  candor  and  history  will  acknowledge, 
wo  think,  that  the  last  is  the  best,  in  all  the  merits  of  reason,  dic- 
tion, and  temper."  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  President 
would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  utterances  of  Adams,  but, 
however  much  he  might  have  looked  upon  the  report  as  Upshur 
did,  "  as  the  mere  ravings  of  bad  passions,  uncontrolled  by  eithef 
sense  or  decency,"  and  entirely  unworthy  of  his  regard,  the  mat- 
ter assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when  Congress,  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-eight  to  ninety,  adopted  the  report  as  their  own.  This 
elevated  it  from  a  contemptible  farce  into  an  affair  of  moresseri- 
ous  character.  It  demanded  notice,  and  Mr.  Tyler  promptly  met 
it  by  his  celebrated  protest,  a  paper  that  contrasts  with  Adams' 
report  in  every  particular  of  gentility  and  decency.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Upshur  at  this  time : 

[L'PsiiuR  TO  Tucker.] 

WASHfNdTON,  August  11,  1842. 
My  Dear  Judge:  ...  I  cannot  njjree  with  you  in  regard  today.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  much  the  worst  of  our  distinguished  men,  except  Adams.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  whom  Sir  Ro-^er  De  Coverley  would  have  destined  to  the 
gallows,-^an  unprincipled  man  of  talents.  He  is  as  ambitious  as  Cassar,  with- 
out any  of  his  generosity — cold,  selfish,  dissolute  and  unscrupulous.  But  the 
strongest  objection  to  him  is  the  party  which  supports  him.     I  can  give  you 
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f 
K)  adequate  conception  of  their  extreme  baseness  of  every  description  on 

Miper.  Of  course  I  allude  only  to  his  supporters  in  Congress,  for  I  have  yet 
leeii  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  inclined  to 
'dlow  him  to  the  vicious  extremes  of  his  principles  and  measures  But  it  is 
>y  these  leaders  in  Congress  that  he  is  to  be  judged,  for  they  all  take  their 
enons  from  him  and  obey  him  with  the  most  servile  spirit.  Give  them  their 
ray,  and  even  the  little  that  remains  of  o^r  Constitution  will  very  soon  be 
>Terthrown.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  Garrett  Davis  on  the  removad  of 
Sylvester?  Besides  affirming  in  effect  the  right  of  Congress  to  administer 
the  departments,  it  directly  asserts  that  that  is  a  favorable  time  for  that  body 
to  enlarge  its  powers,  because  the  President  has  no  party,  and  is  too  weak  to 
resist.  Thus  the  executive  power  is  to  be  put  down,  and  the  rule  of  an  ag- 
gregate majority  substituted  for  the  present  distribution  of  power.  Then 
look  at  the  proceeding  on  the  last  veto.  It  is  wholly  unprecedented,  utterly 
irregular,  and  in  its  tendencies  replete  with  danger.  To  all  this  add  the 
thousand  evidences  which  the  Whig  party  has  afforded  that  they  pay  no  sort 
of  regard  to  the  Constitution,  nor  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  power,  and  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  even  Ben- 
ton and  his  crew  could  scarcely  be  worse  than  they.  What  think  you  of 
Adams'  report?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it  is  most  discreditable 
to  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  or  the  man.  Shallow  in  its  politics,  false  in  its 
style  and  diction,  and  vindictive  in  its  tone  and  temper,  what  is  it  but  the 
mere  ravings  of  bad  passions,  uncontrolled  by  either  sense  or  decency  I  A 
party  that  puts  out  such  state  papers  as  that,  and  under  the  authority  of  such 
a  leader,  can  never  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Bat  this  is  not  half.  To  understand  fully  what  sort  of  people  now  wield  the 
legislative  power  of  the  country,  you  must  be  here,  and  witness  their  pro- 
ceedings from  day  to  day.  The  Intelligencer  has  tact  enough  to  withhold 
from  the  public  scenes  of  daily  occurrence  which  cannot  be  conteniplated 
without  disgust.  Depend  on  it,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  from  Clay  and  his 
followers.  Perhaps  we  have  as  little  to  expect  from  any  other  party,  but  I  at 
least  am  willing  to  take  the  chances. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  treaty  with  England  will  be  confirmed. 
I  think  you  will  admit  when  you  see  it  that  it  is  a  very  felicitous  settlement 
of  a  very  old  dispute.  It  removes  every  possible  cause  of  dispute  with  Eng- 
land for  years  to  come.  We  have  also  a  highly  advantageous  treaty  with 
Texas.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  Florida  war  is  undoubtedly  ended. 
So  far  at  least  **  our  weak  and  vacillating"  administration  has  done  very  well. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  parties  would  let  us  alone,  and  then  the  coun- 
try would  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  we  do  our  duty  faithfully  or  not. 
.  .  .  God  bless  you  all.  Yours,  A.  P.  Upshur. 

Upon  the  reception  of  Mr.  Tyler'&  protest  in  the  House,  a  scene 
took  place  which  furnished  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  shameless 
Bession.  Adams  gave  way,  after  a  few  remarks,  to  Mr.  Botts,  who 
proposed  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  the  Senate  resolutions  of 
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1834,  against  receiving  the  protest  of  Jackson,  for  which  both 
Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster  had  voted.  He  then  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  thus  cutting  off  debate.  In  the  absence  of  a  fall 
House  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  varying  majoritieB,  and 
the  next  day,  the  31st  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  without 
giving  the  President's  friends  an  opportunity  lo  explain  the  dif- 
ference  in  the  cases  of  the  two  protests.  That  difference  was  this: 
In  1834  the  aggressor  was  plainly  the  executive,  in  1842  the  ag* 
gressor  was  Congress.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  impeach  the  motives  of  Jackson,  while  the  Whigs  hesi- 
tated not  to  ascribe  to  President  Tyler  a  moral,  and  not  merely 
official  delinquency.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  in  1836,  as  in 
his  speech  on  the  Seminole  war,  Mr.  Tyler,  like  the  gentlemin 
that  he  was,  gave  Jackson  credit  for  most  honorable  intentions, 
and  condemned  merely  his  official  conduct.  Quite  the  reverse  of 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Whigs.  Their  report  was  nothing  more 
than  a  common  libel,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  wonld 
have  subjected  him  to  the  pains  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Bat 
there  was  another  material  distinction,  which,  so  far  as  Mr.  Tyler  wa« 
personally  concerned,  entirely  relieved  him  from  the  thrust  aimed 
at  his  consistency.  Mr.  Tyler,  in  1834,  liad  acted  under  the  sense 
of  instructions  from  tlie  Virginia  Legislature,  severely  condemn- 
ing Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  removing  the  deposits. 

The  protest  was  put  forth  after  due  consultation  with  the  cabi- 
net. Chiy's  move  <m  the  veto  power  had,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  the 
people^  since  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  get  two-thirds  of 
Congress  to  vote  to  submit  his  proposition  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
amendment.  The  President's  protest  was  a  counter  appeal.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  who  would  prevail  in  this  new  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  fact,  had  already  won  the  victor}'  on  the  main 
point;  and, as  Von  Ilolstsays,  he  could,  therefore,  bear  the  shafts 
of  the  baffled  Whigs  with  pretty  good  grace.  The  majority  of 
the  Wliigs  were  afraid  to  go  before  the  people  without  settling 
the  tariff.  Tlie  President  had  ]X)inted  out  to  them,  in  his  last  veto 
message,  that  not  only  did  they  pro]>ose  to  reverse  the  S(»lemn  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  year  before,  but  they  had  united 
in  the  same  bill  two  things  that  had  no  necessary  connection. 
"  The  President  could  unconditionally  repel  the  reproach  that  he 
had,  in  any  way,  infringed  the  prerogative  of  the  House  or  Con- 
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gress  in  respect  to  raising  of  revenue.  The  veto  was  occasioned 
by  the  distribution  clause,  and  the  distribution  clause  contained 
nothing  on  the  raising  of  ravenue,  but  on  the  contrary,  provided 
that  the  government  of  the  Union  should  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States  renounce  certain  revenue.  To  compel  flie  President  to 
yield  in  the  distribution  question  by  means  of  the  tariff  question, 
Congress  had  coupled  the  two  questions  together  in  one  bill;  and 
it  bad  done  so  at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  distribution  question  draw 
the  tariff  after  it,  and  not  the  tariff  the  question  of  distribution.'^ 
Tom  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  nephew  of  Chief -Justice  Marshall, 
led  the  breadi  against  Mr.  Clay.  He  got  Fillmore  to  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  tariff  bill  without  the  clause 
relating  to  distribution.  "  I  made  the  proposition,"  said  he,  "  un- 
der a  load  of  obloquy  and  the  weight  of  the  most  unworthy  sus- 
picions. My  course  was  said  to  be  dictated  by  my  hostility  to  Mr. 
CUy ;  that  I  was  feeding  an  ancient  family  grudge."  ^  The  two 
papers  at  Lexington,  one  mile  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Clay,  turned 
npon  Marshall  with  the  most  furious  denunciations  for  treachery. 
The  peculiar  friends  of  Clay,  numbering  about  thirty  in  Congress, 
headed  by  Adams,  sought  by  every  means  to  defeat  the  bill. 
When  Fillmore,  on  the  18th  of  August,  two  days  after  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  veto  message,  reported  the  bill 
to  the  House,  it  was  defeated  by  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
thirteen.  Then  the  moderate  Whigs  and  Democrats  rallied  in  full 
force.  Only  four  days  after,  the  bill  was  again  introduced  and 
met  with  a  tie — one  hundred  and  one  to  one  hundred  and  one — 
ftnd  the  Speaker  decided  the  question  in  the  negative.  A  recon- 
sideration was  now  moved,  and  amidst  tumultuous  excitement  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  and 
two.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  twenty-four  to  twenty-three.  On  the  29th  it  was  returned  to 
the  House,  where  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  defeated  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  nays  to  sixty-five  yeas.  It  passed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  signed  it  on  the  30th,  while  the  same  day  he  exploded 
the  protest  under  the  Whigs. 

The  tariff  bill  was  not  such  a  bill  as  the  President  would  have 
provided  himself,  but  it  was  based  in  main  upon  the  estimates  of 
Forward,  and  was  viewed  and  approved,  under  executive  limita- 
tions, entirely  as  a  revenue  bill  with  incidental  protection.     This 

>  Natienal  IntelHgencer,  Beptember  7  and  9,  18i2,  Letter  of  Tom  MarshalL 
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salutary  bill  was  the  first  legislative  fruits  of  the  policy  of  the 
President  to  depend  upon  the  '^  moderates  of  both  parties."  In 
the  House  itself  thirty-five  Whigs,  including  Adams,  voted  against 
it,  while  more  than  twenty  Democrats  voted  for  it.  And  in  the 
Senate  four  Democrats — Wright,  Buchanan,  Sturgeon,  and  Wil- 
liams— secured  the  scanty  majority  of  one.^ 

The  talk  of  "  vacillation  "  had  played  out.  Nothing  now  was 
heard  but  charges  of  ''  dictation  "  and  "  executive  encroachment" 
The  President's  moral  firmness,  in  vetoing  and  directing  the  levy 
of  the  revenue,  after  1st  of  July,  was  painted  as  the  will  of  an 
Eastern  despot  which  could  brook  no  opposition.  Adams'  report 
had  declared  that  '^  submission  to  executive  dictation  would  be  at- 
tended with  both  disgrace  and  dishonor."  Lane,  of  Indiana,  de- 
clared that  ^'  others  might  do  as  they  wished,  but  as  for  himself 
he  would  rather  sink  the  army  and  navy  altogether — he  would 
see  the  Potomac  rise  fifty  fathoms  above  the  dome  of  the  Capitol — 
than  submit  to  the  policy  which  might  be  prescribed  by  John 
Tyler."  The  policy  of  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  another  of  the  "  mad- 
caps" of  Congress,  was  '^  to  withhold  supplies;  they  had  the  power 
to  do  it;  if  not,  the  liberties  of  the  country  were  gone!"  "Al- 
though he  was  a  tariff  man,"  Mr.  Arnold  said  that  the  permanent 
tariff  "  was  the  most  unfortunate  measure  for  the  protective  tariff 
system  that  had  ever  been  enacted  in  these  halls." 

The  "  war  "  which  Adams  had  declared  had  resulted  badly  for 
him  and  his  whole  party.  Arnold  bitterly  reproached  his  Whig 
brethren  for  cowardice,  and  spoke  of  "  the  humbleness  with  which 
the  majority  had  bowed  their  necks  to  the  President's  tyranny." 
Such  was  his  disgust  that  he  intimated  that  Congress  ^' was  a  den  of 
thieves  who  were  ready  to  barter  away  their  liberties  and  the  liberties 
of  the  country."  The  Whigs  had  intnjduced  a  separate  bill  for  dis- 
tribution. "  It  was  useless  and  ridiculous,"  said  Arnold,  "  to  waste 
time  by  sending  this  bill  to  the  President.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  intimate  to  the  President  that  if  he  would  transmit  to 
them  his  measures  they  would  register  his  edicts." 

1  *'  Wcnld  not  the  article  from  the  New$,  reUtive  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  afford  aa 
opportunity  for  the  reply  that  the  Preftident  had  to  use  his  veto  twice  before  he 
could  get  it.  aud  that  without  the  votes  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Wright,  of  Nen 
York,  it  would  not  have  passed  Many  Whigs  voted  against  it/' — Prendent  Tf- 
Ur  to  R)hert  Tyler,  October  17,  18r>tl. 

"The  tariff  act  of  1842,  under  which  undoubtedly  the  finances  were  relx6T6& 
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Wise  laughed  loudly  at  the  "family  jars"  of  the  Whigs,  and 
Bconrged  them  well  for  their  ignominious  "vacillation."     Until 
this  morning  it  was  John  Tyler  that  promised  one  thing  and  did 
another.     His  honorable  efforts  at  the  extra-session  to  harmonize 
with  the  Whigs  had  been  shamelessly  represented  as  "  weakness." 
Bat  the  Whigs  had,  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  done  exactly 
what  they  falsely  charged  to  the  conduct  of  the  President,  with 
not  even  the  least  honorable  motive  to  excuse  it.     They  resolved 
it  the  extra-session  that  distribution  should  cease  whenever  the 
duty  rates  were  raised  above  twenty  per  cent.     At  this  session 
they  declared  "war"  rather  than  submit  to  their  own  decision. 
Two  bills  and  a  report  were  adopted  by  them  affirming  the  neces- 
sity of  distribution.     The  war  proclamation  was  again  made  on 
the  18th,  when  Fillmore  moved  to  drop  the  distribution  clause. 
Nevertheless,  four  days  after,  the  Whigs  took  another  sudden  turn 
af  vacillation,"  and  agreed  to  say  nothing  more  about  distribu- 
tion.    Wise  said  he  hoped  after  this  he  would  hear  no  more  of 
the  veto— the  "  one  man  power."     On  the  22d  of  August  the 
tariff  bill  had  been  first  rejected  by  one  man,  the  Speaker;  and  on 
reconsideration  had  passed  the  House  by  one  man.     And  such  also 
was  its  fortune  in  the  Senate. 

That  Mr.  Tyler  could  change  his  opinions  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Tazewell,  written  on  the  26th,  demonstrates;  but  it  was 
each  a  change  as  is  always  characteristic  of  a  high  and  virtuous 
firmness,  as  opposed  to  stubbornness  on  the  one  hand  and  vacillation 
on  the  other : 

[To  L.  W.  Tazewell.] 

Washington,  August  26,  1842. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  16th  upon  the  subject  of  Captain  Clark's 
dismissal  from  the  Navy,  covering  the  letter  from  Mr.  Paulding,  came  duly  to 
kftod,  and  has  so  far  affected  my  opinion  and  action  on  the  case  as  to  have 
led  me  to  send  in  the  Captain*8  name  to  the  Senate  for  restoration  to  the  ser- 
vice. His  nomination  is  now  pending  before  that  body.  His  dismissal  from 
the  service  having  been  rendered  complete  by  the  promulgation  of  the  order 
of  dismissal,  no  other  course  seemed  to  be  left  but  to  nominate  him  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  set  forth  in  the  message  the  reasons  for  such  a  step.  This  has 
been  done,  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Paulding's  letter  accompanies  the  message.  It 
is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  no  such  paper  as  Mr.  Paulding  speaks  of 

mintifBctareB  became  flourishing  and  commerce  took  new  wings.  The  then  con- 
ditionof  the  country  rendered  that  act  necessary.'* — John  Tyler  to  Bobert  Tyler ^ 
Odober  27,  1851. 
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has  been  found,  after  the  most  diligent  search ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  regard 
the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  P.  as  possessing  all  the  effect  of  an  actually  existing 
record.  Had  there  been  any  trace  of  a  final  decision  on  the  case  by  the  for- 
mer Secretary,  Mr.  Upshur  would  not  have  ordered  the  court  martial.  Too 
will  perceive  in  this,  my  dear  sir,  the  great  weight  which  your  opinions  ar« 
destined  to  produce  with  me,  and  I  shall  always  be  the  loser  whenever  yon 
withhold  them.  Nor  is  the  frankness  with  which  you  have  expressed  them 
upon  this  occasion  in  the  least  degree  unacceptable  to  me.  I  have  been  so 
lon^  surrounded  by  men  who  have  now  smiles  in  their  eyes  and  honey  (Uj^ 
their  tongues,  the  better  to  cajole  and  deceive,  that  to  be  shown  the  error  of 
my  ways,  whensoever  I  do  err,  after  a  plain  and  downright  fashion,  is  a  posi- 
tive relief. 

Amid  all  the  difficulties  by  which  I  have  been,  and  still  am  surrounded, 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  rejoice  at  the  happy  termination  of  our  negotiation 
with  England  ?  I  trust  when  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  connected 
with  it,  which  in  truth  forms  a  part  of  it,  shall  come  to  be  published,  yon 
will  see  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Congress  may  adjourn  in  a  few  days.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of 
the  tariff  is  still  very  doubtful.  The  distributionists  die  hard.  I  could 
sincerely  wish  that  the  4th  of  March  was  more  nearly  at  hand,  but  even  if 
it  was  here  present,  the  future  would  be  by  no  means  certain.  The  country 
is  torn  by  faction,  and  everything  is.  therefore,  in  an  unsettled  state.  I  shall 
ere  long  have  occasion  to  apply  to  you  once  more  to  consult  for  me  your 
Sibylline  oracle. 

Be  assured  of  my  constant  regard,  and  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness.  John  Ttleb. 

Who  it  was  that  throughout  this  whole  business  had  palled  the 
strings  of  Lane's  and  Arnold's  tongues,  and  guided  the  shaking 
hand  of  ex-President  Adams  in  his  report,  was  pointed  out  by 
Upshur  to  Tucker,  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  August.  Unable 
to  endure  the  mortification  of  taking  part  in  public  measures 
where  he  knew  defeat  was  certain.  Clay  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  March  31st,  1842.  The  "driver,"  instead  of  driving, 
had  been  driven.  That  he  made  a  previous  resolve  a  pretext  for 
now  abandoning  Washington  amounted  to  nothing,  "  since  he  often 
made  such  assertions  without  considering  himself  bound  by  them 
in  any  way."  ^  Mortification,  however,  was  not  the  only  feeling. 
"Clay's  resignation,"  wrote  Adams,  "is  preparatory  to  anodier" 
movement  by  which  the  Whigs  in  Congress  are  to  announce  him  as 
their  candidate  for  the  next  presidential  election."  "  Clay  is  in  pretty 
good  health  and  spirits,"  cooed  Crittenden, "  but  I  have  no  doubt  he 

»  Von  Hoist's  Const  Hist,  1828-1846,  p.  410,  note  2. 
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eels  a  secret  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the  scenes  in 
vfaich  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  I  think  I  can  sometimes 
perceive  a  gloom  upon  him ;  but  his  friends  here,  with  almost  one 
voice,  agree  that  it  is  the  right  course  for  him."  *  On  the  6th  of 
March,  Adams  wrote,  that  John  P.  Kennedy  had  asked  him  the 
day  before  to  head  a  list  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Clay  im- 
mediately after  his  resignation.  The  Clay  flag  was  then  to  be 
raised,  and  "  fire  away  at  Tyler."  "  I  declined,"  said  Adams,  "  as 
being  superannuated  for  all  public  dinners."  And  then  he  added 
very  virtuously:  "I  said  I  should  ask  for  an  exposition  of  their 
principles."*  This  was  pretty  good,  considering  the  easy  virtue 
of  his  speech  on  the  Treasury  note  bill  at  the  last  session  under 
Tan  Buren ! 

But  though  in  private  life.  Clay  did  not  cease  for  all  that  to  di- 
rect party  measures.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  correspondence 
of  Crittenden, — a  correspondence,  by  the  way,  that  contrasts  very 
strongly  with  Mr.  Tyler's  in  tone  and  temper.  "  If  we  can  only 
keep  ap  the  feeling  that  now  exists,"  wrote  Crittenden,  after  the 
first  tariff  veto,  "your  election  is  certain.  Tyler  is  one  of  your 
hat  friends  ;  his  last  veto  has  scored  us  all  well ;  it  had  just  reached 
the  convention  in  Maine,  which  nominated  you  and  denounced 
him.  It  has  also  a  fine  effect  upon  our  friends  here,  and  will  en- 
sure the  passage  of  our  tariff  bill,  with  a  reservation  to  the  States 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands."  A  doubt,  however,  crosses 
the  raind  of  Crittenden  as  to  the  last  resnlt :  "  Suppose  Tyler  vetoes 
that — what,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  pass  the  tariff,  giving  up 
the  land,  or  adjourn  and  let  all  go  together  ?  Write  me  imme- 
diately in  answer  to  these  questions." 

Clay's  answer  was  that  "distribution  could  not  be  given  up 
without  disgrace."     He  said : 

Ashland,  July  16,  1842. 
I  think  you  cannot  give  up  distribution  without  a  disgraceful  sacrifice  of 
iDdependence.  The  moral  prejudice  of  such  a  surrender  upon  the  character 
of  the  party,  and  upon  our  institution,  would  be  worse  than  the  disorder  and 
confusion  incident  to  the  failure  to  pass  a  tariff.  Great  as  that  disorder  and 
confusion  would  be,  it  would  be  to  give  up  the  legislative  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  would  expose  you  to  the  scorn,  contempt,  and 
derision  of  the  people  and  of  our  opponents.     The  disorder  and  confusion 


'Coleman's  Crittenden,  L,  p.  199. 
'  Adams*  Memoirs,  xL,  p.  105. 
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would  contiuue  but  for  a  short  time,  until  Congress  met  again,  or  was  called 
together,  and  then  let  them  pass  just  such  another  tariff  as  he  had  vetoed 
The  occasion  calls  for  the  greatest  firmness.     Do  not  apprehend  that  the  peo- 
ple will  desert  you  and  take  part  with  Mr.  Tyler.    They  will  do  no  socb 
thing.     When  the  veto  comes  back,  the  Loeo9  will  probably  vote  with  the 
President;  th<U  will  identify  them  still  further  with  him,  and  as,  by  their  vote, 
they  would  enable  you  to  pass  the  bill  against  the  veto,  they  will  have  to 
share  with  him  the  odium  of  its  defeat.     Bui  if,  in  the  contingency  which  hu 
been  supposed,  some  of  our  friends  shoMld  de^ert^  let  them  go;  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  storm  they  will  have  rsiied 
around  their  heads.     If  they  go  they  can  effect  nothing  but  by  a  union  with 
the  whole  Lwio  party,  and  thus  attempting  to  pass  a  good  tariff  without  dis- 
tribution.    Now,  I  suppose  it  will  be  impracticable  to  carry  the  whole  Xoeo- 
faco  party,  or  enough  of  them,  with  the  deserters,  to  pass  such  a  tariff.     In  my 
view  of  it,  I  think  our  friends  ought  to  stand  up  firmly  and  resolutely  for  dis- 
tribution.    The  more  vetoes  the  better  now!  assuming  that  the  measures 
vetoed  are  right.     The  inevitable  tendency  of  events  is  to  impeachment;  but 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  inconsiderately,  or  without  full  consulation. 

I  was,  sorry,  therefore,  to  see  our  friend  Botts  allow  himself  to  be  drawn 
out  prematurely  by  Mr.  Gushing.  As  to  a  vote  of  want  of  eonjtdente^  it  would 
be  a  right  thing  if  you  will  resolve  to  follow  it  up  by  more  stringent  measures. 
The  idea  of  such  a  vote  is  drawn  from  English  usage ;  and  there,  if  ministers 
do  not  resign,  the  vote  is  followed  by  other  more  efficient  proceedings.  Here, 
John  Tyler  and  John  Jones  would  laugh  at  your  vote  if  you  stopped  there. 
They  would  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  you.  It  would  not  do  to 
move  such  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  because  it  is  the  tribunal  to  try  impeachment. 
It  should  bo  coiifiTied,  iftnovedf  to  the  House.  lam  afraid  that  you  would 
not  effect  the  object  of  a  more  thorough  identification  between  the  Locos  and 
Tyler.  They  would  go  off  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  irregular  and  un- 
constitutional, and  would  say  that  you  ought  to  impeach.  If  a  vote  of  "  wan 
of  confidence"  would  be  carried  by  the  union  of  the  great  body  of  both  parties 
its  effect  would  be  very  great.  If  it  can  be  carried  in  the  House  without  an^ 
splitting  of  our  party,  and  nothing  better  can  be  done,  I  should  think  i 
desirable.  You  may  show  the^e  views,  if  you  think  them  worth  anything,  t< 
the  Speaker  and  your  colleague,  and  General  Green. 

Your  friend,  Henbt  Clat. 

"The  more  vetoes  the  better,"  said  Clay, — "for  the  party  aDC 
me."  And  so  the  Whigs  got  up  the  second  tariff  bill,  while 
every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  importers  of  foreign  goods  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  duties.  Adams  called  it  ship  7noney^  and 
advised  that,  in  event  of  a  second  veto,  the  Whigs  should  at  once 
adjourn,  without  attempting  anything  more.'  The  tariff  bill  wag 
passed  with  "scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  vetoed."     The 


*  Coleman's  Crittenden,  i.,  p.  192. 
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9 elune,  and  Atisraa  prepared  hie  report.  "I  bft<i  yesterday," 
mid  he,  "a  conversation  with  Speaker  White,  in  his  diamber,  on 
this  Bubject,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  whiuii  he  liad  delivered  to 
me  from  H.  Clay,  who  earnestly  nrges  me  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
^proacliing  criEiB."'  In  vain  Judge  Jackson  and  Mr.  Appleton 
informed  Adams  that  the  bloeeed  mami  factories  of  New  England, 
Mich  had  t)ecn  reared  upon  the  sweat  of  slavci'y  and  the  slave 
,  would,  "in  the  nnanimons  opinion  of  all  onr  friends  at 
iome."  perish  by  the  Whigs  persevering  in  the  refusal  to  pass  a 
tariff  bill  without  the  section  secnring  to  the  States  the  proceeds 
■of  the  sales  of  the  piihliu  lands.  "  I  said  I  was  sorry  for  it,  hut 
«oaId  not  help  it,"  "  We  look  for  an  able  and  stirring  report," 
wrote  Crittenden,  "and  take  care  to  stininlate  him  (Adams)  by 
letting  him  know  that  otir  expectations  are  high.*"  But  alas! 
irhen  the  crisis  came,  even  the  confidential  ex-Attorney  General 
went  back  on  tlie  scion  of  tlie  House  of  Braintree,  and  Adams 
roe  left  alone  in  his  glory.     Crittenden  voted  for  tlie  tariff  bill. 

At  length,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1843,  CongreM  adjourned. 
Its  second  session  was  longer  thao  any  ever  previously  lield.  The 
hill  making  appropriations  for  the  army  lingered  nntil  the  "iSd  of 
August,  notwithstanding  tlie  imminent  danger  of  war  with  England 
.and  tlie  necessity  of  building  up  the  prostrate  fortifications  of 

s  country;  so  it  was  with  the  navy  bill.  Tlie  tariff  bill,  pro- 
viding revonue,  became  a  law  only  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session; 
«ad  the  expense  of  this  long  continued  meeting  had  to  be  charged 
kt  Mr.  Tyler's  administration. 

But  tLe  day  of  reckoning  was  nigh.  Upshur  wrote  that "  he  had 
Jet  seen  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  inelined  to  follow  Clay  to  the  vicious  extremes  of  his  prin- 
■dples."  The  country  looked  upon  the  proceedings  in  Congress 
with  a  far  different  eye  from  the  politicians,  and  they  prepared 
ftemselves  in  the  fall  election  to  give  full  expression  to  their  dis- 
^proval.'     The  State-rights  Whigs  could  no  longer  doubt  the 


'  MemoiTB  of  John  Quinc;  AdHmK,  li  .  p.  23tl. 

*  ColeiuaD'H  CrillciideD, 

*  On  tfaa  2oth  at  Jul;.  AdaDiH  «role  in  his  Dinry :   "  I  vent  tiloae  this  morniDg 
tba  hall  of  tbe  Hou-e  of  Keiirenentatives,  and  heitrd  Mr.  Mafflt  pieaoh  from 

fi,— l»st  olBose  of  tbe  verses   *  Whv  «[a(id  ye  bere  >H  the  day  idlef 
!  got  into  so  bud  rcpati;  for  npglect  of  buaiuess  that  there  appeared 
h)  be  a  """""  oODched  undtr  the  anrfaoe  of  th«  text  that  was  epeciallj  and 
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rule  of  National  Repnblicanism  when  they  saw  Adams  taking  the 
lead  of  the  Whig  party  in  Congress.  Least  of  all  could  Soathern 
men  fail  to  see  that  they  were  making  themselves  the  mere  cato- 
paws  of  the  most  hateful  Northern  nationals.  The  party  whip 
might  drive  the  men-of-straw  in  Congress  in  the  wake  of  one  who 
spat  his  venom  out  every  day  in  his  Diary  and  his  speeches  on 
"the  dirty  pack  of  slave-dealers,"  "  slave-traders,"  "slave-drivers," 
"slave-mongers;"  but  the  people  were  not  subject  to  the  same 
influences.  Mr.  Tyler's  "peculiar  friends"  might  be  few  in 
Congress,  but  they  were  numerous  enough  among  the  people  to 
give  the  pseudo- Whigs  the  finishing  blow.  "  Never  since  the  govern- 
ment has  existed  was  president  so  totally  deserted,"  said  Adaois 
in  the  December  previous;  but  even  while  he  spoke,  the  papen 
brought  the  news  of  terrible  Whig  reverses  in  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Michigan.  Now,  in  the  fall  o! 
1842,  the  very  earth  seemed  to  open  under  tlie  Whigs.  Th< 
Whig  majority  of  sixty  in  the  House  of  Representatives  wa 
swept  away  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  eighty,  while  the  Whi{ 
party  sank  into  a  minority  of  forty  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
Adams  wrote  the  rebuke  to  his  own  silly  and  vicious  conduct  ii 
his  own  comments  upon  the  election.  "All  the  other  election 
are  excessively  disjointed;  the  Wiiigs  overwhelmed  and  the 
Democracy  altogether  in  the  ascendant.  Caleb  Cushing,  too,  hai 
had  a  magnificent  reception  at  Newhuryport,  and  the  signs  of  th< 
Tyler  party  are  much  stronger  than  I  could  have  imagined." 

In  the  Bank  contest  of  the  summer  before  the  Whigs  had  at 
tempted  to  "head"  the  President,  and  they  had  exhausted  ever] 
art  to  accomplish  their  ends ;  but  they  had  been  detected  and  helc 
up  to  the  just  scorn  of  the  world.  Frantic  with  disappointment 
they  got  up  the  tariff  contest  to  "bend  or  break  him";  and  lo 
their  power  as  a  party  had  been  broken  l)eyond  reprieve. 

When  Congress  met  at  its  third  and  last  session,  on  the  5th  o 
December,  1842,  the  Wliigs  were  fully  broken  under  the  weigh 
of  tlie  popular  condemnation.  How  zealously  had  they  entered  int( 
conflict  with  the  President,  yielding  notliing  and  compromising  no 
thing  !  and  now,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  write  their  last  wil 


▼ery  earnestly  addressed  to  the  members  of  Congress,  aud  they  «rere,  iu  bold  aa( 
unmeasured  termSp  charged  with  Btaoiliug  here  aU  the  day  idle.** 
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Aod  testament,  they  had  nothing  to  bequeath  to  their  constituents 
bat  frog-like  croakings  about  the  mei'etricious  union  of  Tyler  and 
the  Democrats — ^a  union  which  it  had  been  their  consistent  policy 
to  promote  by  every  means  in  their  power.  And  pusillanimous  in- 
deed was  the  conclusion  of  their  rule.  Under  the  vicious  feelings 
engendered  by  defeat,  the  impeachment  of  the  President  was 
proposed  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  This  terrible 
threat  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  ogre  of  Whig  politics  in  July 
of  the  session  previous,  and  had  found  a  place  also  in  Adams'  re- 
port Wise  had  then  taunted  the  Whigs  with  being  afraid  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  The  expiring  Whigs  now  rushed  into  the 
commission  of  an  act  that  their  bettor  sense  had  rejected  only  a 
few  months  before. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1843,  Botts  delivered  himself  of  his 
impeachment  resolutions,  with  which  he  had  been  big  so  long. 
Bat  alas  for  the  odious  creature!  Even  many  of  the  extreme 
Whigs  could  not  endure  the  odor  of  the  contemptible  charges 
which  they  contained,  and,  on  the  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  report,  they  fell  still-bom,  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
three  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  trials  through  which  Mr.  Tyler  passed  were  calculated  to 
embitter  any  disposition  less  noble  and  genial  than  his  own; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  trickery  and  double-dealing  which  everywhere 
encompassed  him,  and  must  have  inspired  many  an  anxious  mo- 
ment, his  heart  never  once  lost  its  golden  light,  nor  his  counte- 
nance that  kind  and  benignant  look  which  endeared  him  so  pas- 
sionately to  his  personal  friends. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1842,  died  Letitia  Christian  Tyler j 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  She  had  been  the 
victim  of  paralysis  for  the  four  years  previous,  but  with  exem- 
plary patience  had  borne  its  sufferings.  Indeed,  in  life,  she  was 
in  every  respect,  as  was  most  truly  remarked  in  the  Intelligencer^ 
"a  wife,  a  mother,  and  Christian;  loving  and  confiding  to  her 
husband,  gentle  and  affectionate  to  her  children,  kind  and  charit- 
able to  the  needy  and  afflicted." 


CHAPTER  VII 

1842. 


**  The  President  direoU  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  In  the  treaty  of  Waahinf  tot 
topics  were  omitted,  and  no  topics  introdoced  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  nefrotiator ;  t 
the  neicotlatlons  proceeded  from  step  to  step,  and  from  day  to  day,  under  his  own  imxn 
ate  supervision  and  direction ;  that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the  tr 
contulnn,  and  what  It  omits,  and  cheerfully  leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole  to  the  judfT 
of  the  country."— Daniel  Wkbstbb  to  L*wU  Cfatt,  (NtUs  RegUUr,  Izlv.,  p  79), 

**  In  the  late  n<»ipotlailon  with  the  Eni^llsh  envoy  I  acted,  of  course,  by  the  authority 
under  the  direction  of  the  President.  If  the  Immediate  labor  devolved  on  me,  the  com 
supervision  and  flaal  sanction  beloufred  to  him.  The  occasion  wa^  doubtless  of  higt 
porlance,  and  caiixMl  many  Interesting  aad  delicate  subjeeu  to  come  up  for  conslderi 
and  discussion."  -Danicl  Wkrstbr  to  Jonathan  Thompwon^  Oeorgt  Oritwold^  and ot 
(Madlionian,  November  %,  18IS.) 

"It  is  bare  justice  to  the  President  to  say  that,  In  the  negotiation  of  the  various  and  i 
of  them  exceedlui^Iy  complicated  provisions  uf  the  n*cent  treaty,  his  suff estlons  ao< 
vice  were  frequently  of  the  most  important  character,  and  facilitated  the  labors  of  the 
tlngaished  negotiator  on  the  p%rt  of  the  United  ^tate«,  and  that  to  those  sncsestlons 
to  the  readiness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  remov 
difnculties,  and  to  the  constant,  steady,  and  Arm  support  which  he  rendered  to  the  A' 
can  representative,  may  Justly  be  ascnbed  much  of  the  success  which  crowned  the  i 
tlatlons."— Joiiv  C  Si'kmckr  to  LtioinlK.  Fimlkner^  WUtlam  C.  Storn,  and  othert  {^ 
Rt^gUter,  Ixiii.,  p.  143;. 


Estimates  of  Mb.  Tyler  ab  a  Statesman. — Fix>bida  Wab. — Dobb^s  Rkbbix 
— Letter  of  Abel  P.  Upshur. — Danish  Sound  Dues.— Letter  of  Mb.  Ty: 
— History  of  the  Negotiations  Respecting  the  Nobth-Eastebn  Boundab 
The  McLeod  Affair.  — Seward  and  the  President.  — Arrival  of  Lord  Ash: 
TON.  — Begins  the  Negotiations.  — Address  of  the  President.  — Sbttlsmxn 
the  Line. 

WITH  what  pleasure  does  the  author  turn  from  the  pc 
bickerings  and  malignant  man(euvring8  of  Congress 
contemplate  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  more  pecu 
executive  duties.  Had  his  first  year  been  marked  by  no  ot 
agitations  than  those  wliich  we  have  enumerated,  it  would  i 
have  ranked  in  the  history  of  the  Union  as  one  of  exceptional 
terest  to  tlie  American  student.  But  ^vhen,  superadded  to  th< 
we  note  that  a  costly  and  bloody  war  was  raging  witli  the  Indit 
civil  convulsions  were  shaking  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  < 
relations  with  England  were  on  the  verge  of  war,  from  whicl 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  any  linmau  agency  to  save  the  co 
try,  the  sagacity  of  the  President  in  meeting  and  solving  all  th 
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lifficalties  appears  almost  incredible.  Yet  even  the  bitter  tongue 
>f  Sargent  confesses  that  '^the  machinery  of  the  government 
jvorked  smoothly  when  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
he  government  were  most  independent  of  each  other."  * 

"  Mr.  Tyler,"  says  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  "  was  a  man  of 
Far  more  than  the  average  ability  of  our  statesmen."*     "  His  own 
State  papers,"  says  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Gteorgia,  "  compare 
favorably  in  point  of  ability  with  those  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
Bors."'     "His  tact  and  talent  for  a  suggestive  policy  were  re- 
markable," says  Wise.*    "The  selection,"  said  Rives,  "of  such 
men  as  Webster,  Calhoun,  Legare,  Upshur,  and  Spencer,  proved 
how  far  he  was  above  the  operation  of  any  unworthy  sentiment 
of  jealousy  or  fear  of  being  overshadowed  in  the  public  estimation 
by  his  advisers;  while  his  personal  management  of  several  of  the 
most  delicate  questions  of  his  administration,  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
upheld  the  cause  of   constitutional   Republican   government  in 
Rhode  Island  against  the  outbreak  of  an  unlicensed  democracy, 
attested  the  large  and  matured  statesmensbip  he  had  himself  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  of  practical  instruction  in  which  he  was 
bred."*     "I  shall  not  cease  to  remember,"  wrote  Webster  to  a 
friend  in  1845,  "his  steady  and  really  able  co-operation  in,  as  well 
as  his  oflScial  sanction  of  my  own  poor  labors  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington."  •     "  With  John  Tyler,"  said  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  before 
the  Confederate  Congress,  "  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel,  and 
in  that  fall  a  grand  career  has  been  closed." '     Even  John  Quincy 
Adams  confessed  that  his  Texas  move  was  characterized  "  by  equal 
intrepidity  and  address."  * 

So  say  the  cotemporaries  of  Mr.  Tyler, — ^and  what  must  the 
fair  and  impartial  historian  of  the  future  say,  (if  any  such  shall 
ever  exist  capable  of  coping  with  the  enormous  labor  of  our 
national  history,^)  when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  hostile  influences 


'Pablic  Men  and  Events,  ii.,  p.  142.         *  Curtis  Webster,  ii.,  p.  211. 
'  Stephen*8  Pictorial  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  470.         *  Seven  Decades,  p.  249. 

*  Rifes'  remarks  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyler.         •  Curtis  Webster,  ii.,  p.  377. 
'  B.  M.  T.  Hunter's  Bemarks.     ^  Adams*  Memoirs,  xii, ,  p.  22. 

*  Parton  says,  with  a  great  deal  of  humor,  that  if  there  is  one  character  more  than 
toother  to  be  sympathized  with,  the  **  future  historian  "  is  that  man.  Every  lazy 
▼liter  gives  him  all  the  hard  work  to  do. 
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against  which  Mr.  Tyler  labored,  the  enmity  of  an  infuriated 
party  whose  consciousness  of  wrong  imparted  additional  releDtIe» 
ness  to  their  persecution,  the  cold  support  of  others  whose  deb$i 
had  been  possible  only  through  his  aid,  and  lastly,  and  above  til, 
his  identification  in  his  last  year  with  a  fallen  country  for  whom 
the  victor  will  always  undei*take  to  write? 

The  Florida  War. 

To  trace  minutely  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  second  ooo* 
test  with  the  Seminole  Indians  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  enquire  into  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this 
war  in  its  inception.     It  began  in  tlie  year  1835,  and  continiied 
without  cessation  until  1842,  caused  the  expenditure  of  unknown 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  many  hundred  valuable  lives. 
The  first  ofiicers  of  the  American  army,  like  Scott,  Jesup  and 
Taylor,  were  employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  subdue  the  Indians, 
and  effect  their  removal  to  tlie  west.     Mr.  Tvler's  administration 
imparted  unwonted  vigor  to  tlie  operations  of  the  United  States 
troops.     Col.  Worth,  who  was  now  put  in  command,  by  combined 
and  simultaneous  movements  destroyed  the  Indian  strongholds, 
tlieir  canoes  and  stock,  wliile  every  inducement  was  offered  to  the 
Seminoles  to  come  into  camp,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  tlie  Mississippi.     In  May,  1842,  President  Tyler 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  declaring  hostilities  against  the  Indians 
at  an  end.     To  provide  protection  against  outbreaks  in  the  future, 
until  they  could  all  be  persuaded  to  migrate,  the  President  recom- 
mended a  bill  for  the  "  anned  occupation"  of  Florida.     A  bill  was 
accordingly  passed  by  Congress  offering  as  inducements  to  settlers 
a  certain  (quantity  of  land  in  the  territory,  and  the  temporary  loan 
of  muskets  and  amnmnition.     The  hardy  population   that  this 
sensible  polic}'  attracted  to  Florida  soon  relieved  the  government 
from  all  expense  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Southern  frontier. 

Dorr's  Rebellion. 

It  is  not  a  little  reniarkahle  that  all  the  more  serious  outbreaks 
against  order  in  our  national  history  up  to  1861  have  occurred  in 
the  North.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  but  Niles  records  some  riot  or 
tumult  in  the  Nortiiern  cities.  This  was  due  to  the  same  cause 
that  has  produced  so  utter  an  indifference  to  the  true  principles  of 
our  government  in  that  section, — the  prevalence  of  the  foreign 
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dement,  who  came  with  views  entirely  repugnant  to  republican 
government.  Hence  the  absurdity  so  often  committed  by  North- 
era  writers  of  attributing  "allegiance"  to  the  Federal  government 
instead  of  to  the  people. 

The  rebellion  of  Shays,  in  1786;  the  Whiskey  rebellion,  in 
1794;  the  Patroon  war,  in  1839;  and  Dorr's  rebellion,  in  1842, 
are  the  more  considerable  of  these  Northern  outbursts. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  last  of  these  are  as  follows:  The 
government  of  Bhode  Island  had  not  experienced  the  changes 
which  that  of  Virginia  had  undergone.  Its  constitution  was  the 
charter  of  a  Stuart  king,  and  aristocratic  in  every  feature. 
Although  a  free  State,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
collected  in  towns,  its  freeholders  were  benighted  enough  per- 
sistently to  decline  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  history  of 
the  several  attempts  to  redress  these  grievances  by  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  dates  from  its  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  •  in  1790.  At  length,  in  September,  1841, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  friends  of  free  suffrage,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  issued  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  State  constitution.  The  convention  met  under 
this  call,  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Legislature'  or  ex- 
ecutive powers  in  being,  proceeded  to  establish  a  constitution  and 
a  State  government.  The  State  became  divided  between  the 
supporters  of  the  old  government  and  supporters  of  the  new. 
Bloodshed  became  an  event  to  be  apprehended.  The  free  suffrage 
men  made  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor,  and  organized  a  legislature. 
At  this  juncture,  and  before  any  doUision  had  ensued,  S.  W.  King, 
the  governor  elected  under  the  charter,  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Tyler,  placing  him  in  possession  of  the  prominent  facts  in  the 
matter  of  tfa^^'MiM^Mkifappy  condition  of  things  in  Ehode  Island. 
The  action  of  President  Tyler  was  a  model  of  what  Federal  action 
should  be  in  a  case  where  a  State  constitution  is  disturbed.  Bom 
and  bred  in  the  "  Old  School,"  President  Tyler  was  in  no  hurry  to 
throw  the  heavy  sword  of  Federal  authority  into  the  scale  simply 
because  he  had  the  power  so  to  do.  The  question  presented  was 
one  of  popular  right, — the  important  and  delicate  question  of 
suffrage,  and  its  solution  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  President,  while  fully  resolved  to  respect  the 
requisitions  of  that  government  which  had  been  recognized  as  the 
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lawful  govemment  through  all  time,  did  not  deem  it  hia  province 
to  anticipate,  in  the  employment  of  the  military,  reTolutioDaij 
movements  against  the  State.  His  letter  to  the  GU)vemor  of 
Rhode  Island,  of  April  11,  1842,  is  a  text  for  the  statesman,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  doctrines  there  laid  down  bavd 
not  been  more  respected  by  some  of  his  more  remote  sncoesaon 
at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  when  the  question  came  to  be  one 
between  a  Northern  president  and  a  Soutliern  community. 

[To  Danikl  Webstkb.] 

Dear  Sir:  J  have  hastily  prepared  the  accompanyiug  letter  to  the  GoTe^ 
nor  of  Rhode  Itfland.  Will  you  glance  over  it,  suggest  amendments,  and  re- 
turn it  to-day  ?  Truly  yours,  JoHH  Ttlie. 

To  hit  Exeeileney  the  Oovemor  of  Rhode  Island: 

Wabhimotoh,  AprU  11,  1S42. 

Sir  :  Tour  letter,  dated  the  4th  instant,  was  handed  me  on  Friday  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Potter,  called  upon  me 
on  Saturday,  and  placed  me,  both  verbally  and  by  writing,  in  poMOSsion  of 
the  prominent  facts  which  have  led  to  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  tbinp 
in  Rhode  Island, — a  state  of  things  which  every  lover  of  peace  and  good  order 
must  deplore.  I  shall  not  adventure  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon  those 
questions  of  domestic  policy  which  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  unfortunate 
controversies  between  a  portion  of  the  citizens  and  the  existing  government  of 
the  State.  They  are  questions  of  municipal  regulation,  the  adjustment  of 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  which  thif 
government  can  have  nothing  to  do.  For  the  regulation  of  my  condnct  in 
any  interposition  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  make  between  the  govem- 
ment of  a  State  aud  any  portion  of  its  citizens  who  may  assail  it  with  do- 
mestic violence,  or  may  be  in  actual  insurrection  against  it,  I  can  only  look 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  plainly  declare  the 
obligations  of  the  executive  department,  and  leave  it  no  altemoHve  as  to  the 
course  it  shcUl  pursue. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  ConstitntioD  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  provided  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  executive 
when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence.  And  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  28th  of  February,  1795,  it  is  declared 
that,  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  government  thereof,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  application  of  the 
Legislature  of  such  State,  or  of  the  executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  any  other  State  or  States 
as  may  be  applied  fur,  as  he  may  judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insnrrec* 
tion.     By  the  third  section  of  the  same  act  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  it 
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naj  be  nccessarj,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  use  the  military  force 
bereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith,  by  proclama- 
tioD.  command  such  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  re^ 
ipective  abodes  within  a  reasonable  time. 

By  the  act  of  March  8,  1807,  it  is  provided  "that  in  all  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion or  obstruction  to  the  laws,  either  of  the  United  States  or  any  individual 
State  or  Territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of 
ciQsing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ, 
for  the  same  purposes,  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stites  as  shall  be  judged  necessary^  having  first  observed  all  the  prerequisites 
of  the  law  in  that  respect." 

This  is  the  first  occasion,  so  far  as  the  government  of  a  State  and  its  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  on  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  exercising  those  high  and  most  important  constitutional  and  legal 
fanctions.  By  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  recited  acts  of  Congress, 
joar  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  see  that  no  power  is  vested  in  the  executive 
of  the  United  States  to  anticipate  insurrectionary  movements  against  the 
government  of  Rhode  Island,  so  as  to  sanction  the  interposition  of  the  military 
uthority,  but  that  there  must  be  an  actual  insurrection,  manifested  by  law- 
less assemblages  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  to  whom  a  proclamation  may  be 
addressed,  and  who  may  be  required  to  betake  themselves  to  their  respective 
ibodea.  I  have,  however,  to  assure  your  excellency  that,  should  the  time 
arrive  (and  my  fervent  prayer  is  that  it  may  never  come)  when  an  insurrec- 
tion shall  exist  against  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  requisition 
shall  be  made  upon  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  that  protec- 
tion which  is  guaranteed  to  each  State  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  I  8Hali» 

BOT  BE  FOUND  TO  SHRINK  FROM  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  DUTT  WHICH,  WHILB 
rr  WOULD  BE  THE  MOST  PAINFUL,  IB  AT  THE   SAME  TIME   THE   MOST   IMPEBA- 

TITE.  I  have  also  to  say  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  the  executive  could  not 
look  into  real  or  supposed  defects  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  some  other  plan  of  government  proposed  for  adoption  was 
better  suited  to  the  wants  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  any 
portion  of  her  citizens.  To  throw  the  executive  power  of  this  government 
into  any  such  controversy  would  be  to  make  the  president  the  armed  arbi- 
trator between  the  people  of  the  different  States  and  their  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  might  lead  to  a  usurped  power,  dangerous  alike  to  the  stability  of 
the  State  governments  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  my  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  respect  the  requisitions  of  that  govern^ 
maU  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  existing  government  of  the  State  through 
eU  time  past^  until  I  shaU  he  advised,  in  regular  manner,  that  it  has  been 
tiUred  or  abolished,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place,  by  legal  and  peace- 
Me  proceedings,  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  authorities  and  people  of  the 
State. 

Nor  can  I  readily  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  such  contingency  will 
arise  as  shall  render  the  interference  of  this  government  at  all  necessary.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  have  been  too  long  distinguished  for  their 
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love  of  order  and  of  regular  government  to  rush  into  revolution  in  order  to 
obtain  a  redress  for  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  which  a  government  under 
which  their  fathers  lived  in  peace  would  not  in  due  season  redress.    No  por- 
tion of  her  people  will  be  willing  to  drench  her  fair  fields  with  blood  of  their 
own  brethren  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  which  their  con ititnted 
authorities  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time,  resist,  if  properly  appealed  to  by 
the  popular  voice.     None  of  them  will  be  willing  to  set  an  example,  in  the 
bosom  of  this  Union,  of  such  frightful  disorder,  such  needless  convulsioni  of 
society,  such  danger  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  likely  to  bring  lo 
much  discredit  on  the  character  of  popular  governments.     My  reliance  on 
the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  her  citizens  is  great  and  abiding, 
and  I  will  not  doubt  but  that  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  will  prevail  over  rash 
counsels ;  that  all  actual  grievances  will  be  promptly  redressed  by  the  exist- 
ing government ;  and  that  another  bright  example  will  be  added  to  the  many 
already  prevailing  among  the  North  American  Republics,  of  change  without 
revolution,  and  a  redress  of  grievancen  without  force  or  violence. 

I  tender  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  consideration. 

John  Ttleb. 

The  desire  of  the  executive,  from  the  beginning,  was  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  a  termination  without  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  real  con- 
gratulation that  this  leading  object  of  policy  was  finally  accom- 
plished.    Information  from  private  sources  had  led  the  executive 
to  conclude  that  little  else  was  designed  by  Dorr  and  his  adherents 
than  mere  menace  with  a  view  to  intimidation.     But  when,  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1842,  it  was  strongly  represented  to  the  President 
from  reliable  sources,  tliat  preparations  were  making  by  Mr.  Dorr 
with  a  large  force  in  arms  to  invade  tlie  State,  which  force  had 
been  recruited  in  the  adjoining  States,  and  was  already  preceded 
by  the  collection  of  military  stores  in  considerable  quantities  at 
one  or  two  points,  Mr.  Tyler  forthwith  dispatched  to  Khode  Island 
the  Secretary  of  War  witli  instructions,  should  a  requisition  be  made 
upon  him  by  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  pursuance  of  law, 
and  the  invaders  should  not  abandon  their  purpose,  to  call  upoa 
the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  a  suflScient 
number  of  militia  at  once  to  crush  tiie  invasion,  and  to  interpose 
such  regular  troops  as  could  bo  spared  from  Fort  Adams,  where 
they  had  previously  been  concentrated   in   order  to  meet  anj 
emergency. 

Happily  there  was  no  occasion  either  for  issuing  the  proclama 
tion  or  for  removing  the  troops  from  Fort  Adams.     Information 
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of   these    arrangements    having   reached    them,    Dorr's    troops 
speedily  dispersed. 

A  convention  was  shortly  afterwards  called  by  due  coarse  of 
legislative  authority  to  amend  the  fundamental  law ;  and  a  new 
constitution,  based  on  more  liberal  principles  than  that  abrogated, 
was  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

"  Thus,"  said  the  President,  in  concluding  his  message  on  the 
Rhode  Island  difficulties,  ''  the  great  American  experiment  of  a 
change  in  government,  under  the  influence  of  opinion  and  not  of  • 
force,  has  been  again  crowned  with  success,  and  the  State  and  the 
people  of  Bhode  Island  repose  in  safety  under  institutions  of  their 
own  adoption,  nnterrified  by  any  future  prospect  of  necessary 
change,  and  secure  against  domestic  violence  or  invasion  from 
abroad.  I  congratulate  the  country  npon  so  happy  a  termination 
of  a  condition  of  tilings  which  seemed  at  one  time  seriously  to 
threaten  the  public  peace.  It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  age  and  of  the  country  in  which  we  live."  * 

The  conduct  of  President  Tyler  in  this  affair  appears  in  an  even 
more  creditable  light  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Dorrites 
were  generally  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  whom  he 
was  accused  of  intriguing.     Marcus  Morton,  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  publicly  approved  the  conduct  of  Dorr. 
The  annunciation  of  the  President,  to  visit  resistance  to  the  regu- . 
lar  government  in  Rhode  Island  with  punishment,  was  exceedingly 
disheartening  to  the  ultra  Democrats.     "  Extremes  always  produce ' 
their  opposites,"  wrote  Upshur,  "and  therefore  the  extreme  of 
democracy  must  necessarily  produce  the   extreme  of  despotism. 
Indeed  it  is  despotism  jE>6r  ««."    So  in  our  Federal  politics.   Through- 
oat  the  South  John  Quincy  Adams'  men  of  1 825  had  become  in 
1833  John  C.  Calhoun  men.     The  loco-focos  of  1842,  Blair,  Pres- 
ton King,  Dix,  etc.,  became  at  a  later  day  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party.     In  our  history  Federalism  and  ultra  democracy 
mean  always  one  and  the  same  thing. 

[Upshur  to  Tucker.] 

Washington,  April  20,  1842. 
Mt  Dear  Judge:  When  your  last  letter  was  received,  I  was  just  about  to. 
write  to  learn  what  had  become  of  you.     I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  not 
sick,  which  I  was  apprehensive  was  the  cause  of  your  silence. 

^  8tateman*8  Manual. 
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I  thiok  a  liUle  better  of  our  foreign  reUtions  tban  I  did  before  the  erriTal 
of  Lord  Ashborton.  It  is  a  fortunate  cirenmstance  that  saeh  a  ouui  was  ss> 
leeted  in  the  actual  condition  of  onr  affairs.  He  is  a  plain,  eomnion  sensi^ 
man,  who  understands  our  institutions,  and  correctly  eetimates  omr  chandw. 
He  will,  therefore,  ask  nothing  which  the  goremment  has  not  the  power  It 
grant,  and  nothing  which  the  people  will  not  be  likel  j  to  approve.  Of  eonm^ 
if  there  be  no  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  countries  they  will  not 
go  to  war.  There  is  in  our  cabinet  a  very  strong  deeire  for  peace,  and  so 
honorable  means  of  preserving  it  will  be  left  untried.  I  do  Terily  beUere  tkit 
the  same  disposition  is  felt  by  England,  and  I  imagine  that  this  disposltifla 
is  not  much  weakened  by  her  recent  disasters  in  the  East  The  fact  is,  sl- 
thongh  she  is  perfectly  prepared  to  begin  a  war,  she  is  not  quite  so  well  pit- 
pared  to  sustain  one  with  a  people  any  way  near  her  match.  I  think,  there- 
fore, she  will  not  be  very  strenuous  in  her  demands  upon  us.  The  negotiatioos 
are  only  commenced  at  this  time,  but  I  can  clearly  perceive  that  nothing  of  a 
serious  character  has  as  yet  presented  itself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  posi- 
tion of  France  in  regard  to  the  Quintuple  treaty  has  some  influence  in  sup- 
porting moderate  councils. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  our  home  affairs  ?  Is  not  Rhode  Island  aetting  a 
fine  example  to  her  sister  States?  This  is  the  very  madness  of  democracy, 
and  a  fine  illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  majority  principle.  Knowing 
what  you  think  of  these  things,  I  calculate  upon  your  approbation  of  what 
Tyler  has  done.  Really,  my  friend,  I  see  no  end  to  the  progress  of  these  dis- 
organizing doctrines.  My  only  surprise  is,  that  so  many  of  the  public  prints 
have  taken  sides  with  the  revolutionists.  If  the  administration  had  done  the 
same  thing,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  State  in  the  Union  would  have  felt 
the  shock  in  the  shortest  time  imaginable.  This  comes  of  giving  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  those  who  do  not  own  the  country.  After  all,  this 
is  a  radical  error,  and  as  it  is  an  error  which  cannot  be  corrected,  I  see  no  al- 
ternative but  to  let  things  take  their  course.  The  end  will  be  revolution,  but 
cot  in  my  time  nor  yours.  Extremes  alwayd  produce  their  opposites,  and, 
therefore,  the  extreme  of  democracy  must  necessarily  produce  the  extreme  of 
despotism.     Indeed,  it  is  despotism  per  se. 

One  word  more  of  politics.  Have  you  marked  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams  of 
late  7  I  think  thst  he  is  a  very  great  knave,  or  a  very  great  fool.  For  my- 
self, I  think  he  is  something  of  both.  The  doctrine  that  a  commander  of  a 
Northern  army  called  in  to  suppress  an  insurrection  among  our  slaves  has  a 
perfect  right  to  declare  them  free,  is  quite  a  new  discovery  in  constitutional  law. 
Depend  upon  it,  these  societies  do  not  mean  to  give  up  the  gsme.  Sooner  or 
later,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  groun«l — that  which  we  ought  to  have  taken 
long  ago— that  is,  to  say  to  these  people  distinctly  that  they  must  leave  ut 
to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way,  or  else  that  we  shall  assert  that 
right  in  the  mode  which  may  seem  to  us  best.  "  Of  all  the  cants,"  etc.,  etc., 
the  cant  of  these  pseudo-philanthropists  is  the  most  contemptible. 

Enough  of  politics.  I  am  apprehensive  that  what  I  write  on  such  themes 
contributes  to  keep  you  in  bad  humor  with  public  affairs.  It  is  more  pleasant 
to  me  to  tell  you — what  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear — that  my  brother 
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it  now  with  m«  in  better  health  and  tpirits  than  I  have  leen  him  enjoy  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  he  will  yet  rally  if  he  can  lee  more  of  his  old  companions 
in  the  way.  John  also  is  here,  so  that  I  hare  abont  me  something  like  the 
associations  of  home.  I  do  not  belicTe  that  pnblic  life  will  corrupt  either  my 
Uste  or  my  morals.  Erery  fine  day,  erery  green  leaf,  and  every  blossoming 
flower,  reminds  me  of  Vaaclnse.  Ah !  this  time  I  ought  to  be  on  my  circuit. 
Why  is  it  not  so?  I  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  I  hare  given  up  the 
bdependence  and  liberty  of  my  former  position  for  the  confinement  and 
dradgery  of  my  present  one.  ,  I  do  really  belicTe,  howeTer,  that  I  am  doing 
lome  good,  and  so  long  as  that  shall  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  content. 

I  began  this  letter,  as  you  see,  on  the  20th,  and  hare  written  it  at  the  rate 
of  s  sentence  an  hour.  I  see  clearly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  put  two  sen- 
tesees  together  without  interruption,  and  therefore,  for  fear  you  should  con- 
lid^  yourself  forgotten,  I  send  it  off*  in  a  condition  not  worthy  to  be  regarded 
M  a  remembrancer. 

Yours,  in  all  haste  and  sincerity,  A.  P.  Upshur. 

At  the  Bession  of  1843-'4,  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Bhode  Island  presented  a  memorial  complaining  of 
the  President  for  throwing  the  moral  force  of  the  government 
against  them,  and  questioning  the  legality  of  the  election  of  the 
gmtlemen  representing  Khode  Island  in  the  ^onse.  This  evoked 
a  message  from  the  President,  concerning  which  Mr.  Webster, 
who  was  now  out  of  the  cabinet,  wrote  as  follows; 

[Mr.  Wbbbtee  to  President  Ttler.] 

Boston,  Jpril  18,  1844. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  :  While  on  some  subjects  it  is  my  misfortnne  to  differ  from 
yon  in  opinion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  in  respect  to  others  to  express  my  warm 
approhation.     I  write  now  to  signify  to  you  how  greatly  I  was  pleased  with 
Toor  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Rhode  Island  business. 
That-paper  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  this  quarter  to  sensible  men  of  all 
ptrties.    Indeed,  your  conduct  of  that  affair  will  appear  hereafter,  I  am  sure, 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  your  adminis- 
tration for  your  own  reputation.    The  case  was  new,  and  it  was  managed 
with  equal  discretion  and  firmness.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  wise  to  be  slow 
in  directing  the  use  of  military  force  in  the  affairs  of  a  State ;  and  on  the 
diher,  equally  wise  to  look  to  the  existing  government  of  the  State  as  that 
government  which  the  executive  of  the  United  States  can  alone  regard  in  the 
discharge  of  its  high  and  delicate  duties.     The  message  places  these  coosider- 
atioDs  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  and  the  meaiures  adopted  by  you  at  the 
time,  and  your  message  explaining  their  grounds  and  reasons,  will  go  far 
towards  establishing  just  ideas  respecting  the  true  relations  between  the  gov- 
eroment  and  State  governments  in  regard  to  this  most  important  provision  in 
ihe  Constitution. 
I  think  of  being  in  Washington  as  soon  as  the  conventions  shall  be  over. 
Tours  faithfully  always,  Daniel  Webster. 
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Danibh  Souwd  Dubs. 

Another  important  subject  that  interested  the  executive  dnring^ 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  term  of  ofiice,  was  the  Danish  Sound 
Daes.  These  were  onerous  exactions  imposed  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  by  Denmark  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world 
navigating  the  waters  from  which  they  obtained  their  name.  Ere 
Mr.  Tyler's  term  expired,  important  modlficiE^tjons  and  reductions' 
of  these  unjust  requisitions  attended  the  urgent  applications  of  the 
executive  to  the  government  of  Denmark.  A  country,  "^carsKely 
known  at  the  time  of  their  imposition,"  took  the  lead  of  all  the* 
world  iii  effecting  this  removal  of  a  prescriptive  usurpation. 

[To  Col.  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Nov.  4,  1865. 

Mt  Dear  Colonel  :  My  summer  excursion  only  terminated  by  my  return 
home  on  last  Wednesday,  and  T  now  sit  down  to  the  task  of  answering  cortespoD- 
dents,  among  whom  I  estimate  yourself  as  entitled  to  the -earliest  reply.  I 
had  seen  the  article  relative  to  the  "  Sound  Dues/'  in  the  InieUigeneer,^  before 
your  letter  reached  me.  The  only  fact  to  be  supplied,  and  that  of  not  much, 
consequence,  was  the  fact  that  the  subject  had  been  fully  talked  over  by 
Webster  and  myself,  and  that  we  finally  concluded  that  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  was  for  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
dress me  a  letter,  to  be  communicated  to  Congress  in  my  annual  message.  As 
the  matter  stands  in  the  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer ^  the  entire  credit, 
withoujt  its  being  so  designed,  I  am  sure,  is  given  to  Webster.  For  the  valu- 
able results  arising  from  the  abatement  of  the  dues  the  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  time  our  charge  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark. He  died  soon  after.  I  perceive  that  a  congress  of  nations  (so  say 
the  newspapers)  is  to  assemble  at  Copenhagen  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  subject,  and  I  hope  that  all  will  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Those  exac- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  world  were  levied  at  that  remote  period  when 
the  Danes  were  masters  of  the  European  seas,  and  the  strongest  and  longest 
sword  gave  and  enforced  an  arbitrary  will.  That  day  had  long  passed  away  be- 
fore I  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  executive  power,  and  yet  all  nations  acqui- 
esced in  onerous  burthens,  and  it  remained  for  a  country  scarcely  known  at  .the 
time  of  their  imposition  to  urge  their  great  reduction  or  actual  abolition. 
Success  attended  our  efforts  in  important  modifications  and  reductions  of  the 
Danish  tariff  of  1696. 

I  regret  to  perceive  that  the  treaty  negotiat9,(J.  by  Com.  Perry  with  Japin 
falls  far  short  of  the  objects  originally  contemj>ta*M. '  Bifrfofe  sending  Mr. 
Cushing  to  China,  the  subject  of  opening,  through  a  treaty,  the  trade  with. 
Japan  had  been  talked  over  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Cushing  was  possessed  of* 
our  wishes  upon  the  subject,  and  either  before  or  immediately  after  sailing  for 

'  National  InUlUgenceVi  October  2,  1855.     See  also  October  number  of  Hun£^ 
Merchant  Magazine,  .        . 
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China,  addressed  us  a  letter  suggesting  the  propriety  of  our  investing  him 
with  authoritj  to  .treat  with  Japan  if  opportunity  offered.  The  authority  was 
promptly  given,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  after  concluding  the  treaty 
with  China.  And  so  ended  t^e  first  suggestion  upon  that  subject.  Mr.  Cush- 
inffs  letter  is  on  filei  in  the  State  <)fiice,  I  presume,  and  there  is  the  nest  tgg  of 
the  Japan  movement.    I  regret  that  it  has  not  fully  hatched. 

And  now  about  a  small  matter  personal  to  myself.  I  have  yet  my  land 
warrant  by  me.  Will  you  see  the  commissioner  of  the  land  o£Sce  and  enquire 
of  him  as  to  the  best  district  for  its  location  ?  I  see  the  lands  in  Illinois  are  sell- 
ing very  high.  Gould  he  recommend  a  location  there?  I  know  that  it  is 
asking  something  unusual  of  him,  but  if  it  violates  no  rule  for  him  to  answer 
yoa,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him.     If  it  does,  he  will  simply  say  so. 

Truly  and  sincerely  yours,  John  Ttleb. 

The  TBEATr  of  Washington  (1842.) 

First  and  foremoBt,  however,  among  the  events  of  this  year,  in 
its  character  of  national  importance,  is  the  celebrated  Treaty  of 
Washington,  by  which  the  several  subjects  in  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  were  settled  to  such  general  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  in  1846,  in  defense  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Rives,  in  his  speech  in  1842,  have 
given  to  the  world  a  most  clear  and  able  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  troubles  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  these 
sources  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  more  public  features  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. My  object  here  will  be  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  the 
personal  part  borne  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  final  settlement  of  these 
several  questions  so  threatening  to  the  peace  of  this  country  and 
the  world.  True,  the  loss  of  Mr.  Tyler's  papers  renders  it  im- 
possible to  explain  the  full  extent  of  his  agency ;  yet,  even  as  it  is, 
enough  documentary  evidence  has  come  down  to  us  to  make  even 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Webster  confess  that  the  lines  of  Dryden 
have  an  application  extending  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster: 

"  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown." 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  question  in  respect  to  our  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  1783,  had  failed  to 
establish  with  precision  the  line  of  division  between  the  British 
^  possessions  on  the  North  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
on  the  South.  The  subject  became  in  vain  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion  through  the  administrations  of  Washington,  John  Adams^ 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  until,  in  John  Quincy  Adams' 
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term,  new  diiBculties  were  snperadded  by  eoUirions  between  tiie 
eettlers  on  the  border.  Finally,  the  qnettion  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  King  made  an 
award  in  1831,  aesigning  a  line  of  boundary  by  way  of  oompro- 
mise,  which  General  Jackson  would  have  approved  if  the  Senate 
had.  In  that  body  Mr.  Tazewell  made  a  report,  and  offered 
a  resolution  advising  the  President  to  express  to  the  government 
of  England  the  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  proposed  boun- 
dary. On  the  motion  by  Mr.  Mangum  to  strike  out  idl  after  the 
word  ^^  resolved,"  there  were  thirty-five  yeas  and  eight  naya.  Mr. 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Tazewell  were  among  the  nays  f^  but  Mr.  Webster 
thought  that  ^'  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  Senate  was  called 
on  to  express  an  opinion,  or  give  any  advice  to  the  President.'" 

The  question  being  once  more  relegated  to  the  forum  of  .nego- 
tiation, new  complications  ensued  in  the  attempt  to  mathematically 
define  the  line  of  boundary,  which  was  in  fact  a  simple  impossi- 
bility, considering  the  ambiguity  of  expression  ip.  the  treaty  of 
1783.  G^n.  Jackson  retired  from  office,  and  was  'sueoeeded  by  a 
man  too  feeble,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  in  his 
own  character,  ^'  to  make  any  adequate  resistance  to  popular  im- 
pulses, and  who  could  not  venture,  even  if  so  disposed,  (which  he 
certainly  was  not,)  to  bate  one  jot  of  anything." '  In  his  first  an- 
nual message,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  spoke  of  the  question  as  the  most 
impoi-tant  pending.  ''The  sole  result,"  said  he,  '^of  long  pending 
negotiations  and  a  perplexing  arbitration,  appears  to  be  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  government  that  a  conventional 
line  must  be  adopted."^  Mr.  Yan  Buren  did  not  coincide  in  this 
view,  but  continued  the  old  policy  of  explorations,  commissions, 
and  arbitrations.  Projects  and  counter-projects  passed  lietween 
the  two  governments,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  they  found  them- 
selves farther  apart  than  ever  before.  New  embarrassments  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  old  subject  of  controversy.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  lines  of  boundary  set  up  by  the  two  parties  gave  rise 
to  a  territory  in  dispute.  In  1839,  this  territory  was  occupied  by 
British  timber-cutters  from  New  Brunswick.  The  land  agent 
of  Maine  raised  Sipossej  and  fortified  a  line  to  keep  off  intruders. 

I  Senate  Journal,  1831-'2,  p.  526.        *  Ibid,,  p.  527. 

'  Qoarterly  Beriew,  71,  p.  569. 

^  Stetaaman'B  Manual  (1848),  p.  1072. 
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Knaily,  Major-Oeneral  Scott  wae  ordered  to  repair  to  the  frontier, 
BM>d  under  hia  mediation  a  sort  of  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
llCuDe  and  New  Brunswick,  while  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister, 
irrote  home  for  inatrnctions  for  anotlier  treaty,  which  aliould  reg- 
olUe  the  terms  of  possession,  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  of  tlie  frontier.  Both  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  stood 
■nned  to  the  teeth  when  Mr.  Tyler  came  in. 

The  second  irritating  question  l>etween  England  and  tlie  United 
Sutea  WB£  the  affair  of  the  Caroline^  which  the  policy  of  procraa- 
tination  had  loaded  with  similar  embarrassing  features  as  th6  aab- 
jecE  JQSl  deec^ribed. 

In  1&37,  a  civil  commotion  broke  out  in  Canada.  In  its  bu|>' 
preasioa  many  persons  engaged  in  it  fied  to  tlie  United  States.  In 
the  aaramn  of  that  year  these  persons,  associating  with  themaelres 
DMay  persons  of  lawless  character  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Jljiine  and  Vermont,  made  actual  war  on  Caiiadai  and  took  pos- 
^(Sfiion  of  Navy  Island,  belonging  to  England,  in  the  Niagara  river. 
The  steamboat  Caroline  was  employed  by  them  to  transport  from 
tiie  United  £tates  men,  ammunitions  and  stores  to  Navy  Island,  to 
tie  used  in  the  attack  on  the  British  provinces.  In  December, 
1S37,  the  Britieh  organized  an  expedition  to  capture  the  Carolina, 
expecting  to  lind  her  at  Navy  Island;  bnt  when  the  commanding 
ottieer  c«me  round  the  point  of  the  island  in  the  night,  he  found 
tli&I  she  was  moored  to  the  American  shore.  This  circumstance, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  the  capture.  In  the 
fray  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  name  of  I>nrfree,  lost 
his  life;  tlie  British  authorities  said  by  a  chance  shot  from  one  of 
his  own  party ;  the  Americans,  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  British 
puly.  The  Caroline  was  set  on  fire  and  adrift,  and  the  carrent 
speedily  carried  her  over  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  made  the  matter  a  subject  of 
«i>minniii cation  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  avowed  it  as  an  act  done  by  order 
<rf  the  British  authorities,  and  jnstified  it  as  a  proper  and  necessary 
means  of  aelf-defeose.  After  this  the  snhjeet  on  tlie  part  of  the 
United  States  was  goffered  to  lie  and  grow  cold,  notwithstanding 
it  preeenled  a  clear  case  of  a  violation  of  territory,  which  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration  was  bound  in  honor  to  vindicate.  In  No- 
iber,  1840,  the  administration  was  roused,  however,  by  an  im- 
it  and  exciting  occurrence.     Alexander  McLeod,  one  of  the 
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persons  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  Caroline,  came' 
over  to  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  people  were  much  irritated 
over  the  affair  of  the  Caroline^  and  made  foolish  boasts  of  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  that  attack.  He  was  arrested  by  the  State  an* 
thorities  on  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Durfree,  and  committed 
to  prison  in  New  York.  Mr.  Fox  made  an  instant  demand  for 
his  release,  alleging  the  destrnction  of  the  Caroline  as  a  public 
act  of  persons  obeying  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  responsible.  Mr.  Forsyth  replied  in  a  note  of  De- 
cember 26,  1840,  declaring  that  the  public  nature  of  the  offense 
bad  not  before  been  "  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  a  person  authorized  to  make  the  admission." 
And  though  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  language  with  the 
real  facts  in  the  case,  Mr.  Forsyth  took  the  true  ground  in  adding, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  courts  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  de- 
fense. This  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  death  of  Harrison. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  in  both  countries;  and  "patriot  so- 
cieties" and  "hunters  lodges"  threatened  every  moment  the  peace 
of  the  borders. 

A  third  subject  of  difference  sprung  out  of  the  practice  of 
British  cruisers,  while  prosecuting  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  of  visiting  vessels  which  sailed  under  the  American  flag, — a^ 
course  for  which  there  was  no  authority  by  treaty,  and  which  was 
universally  offensive  to  the  American  people. 

Yet  another  cause  of  controversy  between  the  two  countries  had 
its  origin  in  claims  to  damages  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  South, 
The  history  of  these  claims  is  as  follows:  In  1830,  the  ship- 
Comet  was  wrecked  on  the  Bahama  islands.  The  English  entered 
on  board  and  declared  the  slaves  free.  A  similar  result  occurred 
in  the  cases  of  the  ships  Encmnium^  Entei'priae  and  Creole.  In» 
the  first  two  cases  the  English  government  paid  the  damages. 
The  third  happened  in  1835,  after  the  decree  of  emancipation  m> 
the  West  Indies.  The  English  refused  to  compensate  the  owners 
in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren  relapsed  into  the  same  apathetic 
state  as  marked  his  course  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  though  he 
himself  as  Secretary  of  State  had  characterized  the  question  as- 
the  most  "pressing"  pending.  Mr.  Calhoun  alone  saved  the 
principle  from  surrender  by  certain  resolutions,  which  he  offered' 
in  the  Senate  in  1840,  and  which  received  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
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if  that  body.  The  principle  was  this :  A  statute  of  the  United 
>tate3  permitted  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  harbor  to 
mother  of  the  United  States;  and  the  international  law  which 
nakes  the  ship  a  part  of  the  national  territory  forbids  any  of- 
icious  interference  with  the  status  of  things  on  board  when  driven 
into  a  foreign  port  by  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise.  In  October, 
1841,  the  brig  Creole  set  out  on  a  voyage  from  Hampton  to  New 
Means  with  a  (rargo  of  slaves.  On  the  7th  of  November  the 
;laves  rose  up,  overpowered  the  crew,  and  killed  the  person  in  charge 
)f  the  slaves.  The  negroes  then  ran  the  brig  into  the  harbor  of 
Hassan,  where  the  English  authorities,  instead  of  putting  an  end 
0  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  crew,  and  restoring  to  them  the 
M)ntrol  of  the  vessel, — and  neither  aiding  nor  preventing  the  ef- 
:orts  of  the  negroes  to  escape — officiously  entered  on  board,  and 
mcouraged  the  escape  of  most  of  the  negroes;  while  the  sur- 
•ender  of  the  i-emainder,  whom  they  imprisoned  for  murder,  was 
refused  to  the  American  consul.  The  Southern  States  were  very 
much  incensed  at  this  transaction,  since  the  Bahamas  pushed  them- 
selves immediately  in  the  traeJk  of  the  coastwise  trade.  They 
jomplained  that  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  interference  in- 
voked in  the  case  of  the  Creole^  would  in  fact  endanger  all  com- 
commnnication  by  sea  between  one  slave  State  and  another. 

Such  were  the  delicate  questions  presented  to  the  management 
of  Mr.  Tyler.  Happily,  in  his  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Tyler  had  an 
adjunct  of  very  much  the  same  patriotic  spirit  as  himself — a  really 
great  and  good  man,  in  spite  of  a  few  serious  defects — who  took 
and  adopted  suggestions  without  any  hesitations  arising  from 
vanity,  but  solely  and  singly  upon  their  merit  and  reason.  Mr.  Ty- 
ler himself  has  told  how  Mr.  Wel)ster'8  State  papers  were  written : 

He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  receive,  to  consider,  and  if  proper,  to  adopt 
the  suggestions  of  others.  He  went  farther.  He  courted  the  severest  criti- 
cisms of  his  writings  or  opinions.  Thus  it  was  that  no  dispatch  of  impor- 
tance received  the  final  stroke  of  his  pen  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  the 
severe  crucible  of  the  cabinet.  Every  suggestion  of  addition  or  alteration 
was  weighed  by  him  with  the  same  impartiality  as  if  he  had  been  the  critic, 
and  the  production  criticised  was  the  work  of  another.  When  these  discus- 
noDS  had  ceased,  then  came  forth  from  the  State  department  the  combined 
wisdom  of  all.  condensed  in  a  dispatch  which  challenged  for  the  Secretary  the 
admiration  of  the  world.*     It  was  a  great  charm  of  life  to  be  associated  with 

>  Writing  to  his  son  Bobert,  September  2,  1852,  Mr.  Tyler  said:  **What  a 
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one,  not  only  so  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  mind,  but  who  wm  io  tok 
erant  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  whose  entire  deportment  was  so  deferential 
and  respectful, — a  deference  and  respect  which  he  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of.    If  he  had  defects — and  who  has  not? — those  defects  were  obscured 
by  his  many  excellencies.* 

Mr.  Tyler,  on  arriving  at  Washington  in  April,  1841|  was  im- 
mediately confronted  with  the  case  of  McLeod.  Under  instmo- 
tions  from  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  March,  made  a  new 
and  even  more  peremptory  demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod. 
The  administration  of  Harrison  did  not  immediately  reply,  bnt  in 
their  letter  of  instructions  to  Attorney-General  Crittenden,  dated 
March  15th,  Webster  assumed  the  ground  taken  by  Forsyth  in  his 
previous  communication  to  the  British  authorities,  that  the  case  of 
McLeod  would  have  to  run  its  course  in  the  courts.  Crittenden,  the 
attorney-general,  was,  however,  informed  that  the  government 
regarded  the  plea  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  as  justly  excepting  McLeod 
from  any  responsibility  personally  for  his  acts;  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  to  place  the  executive  of 
New  York  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  in  possession  of 
authentic  evidence  that  the  British  government  recognized  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caroline  as  an  act  done  by  national  authority. 
The  formal  answer  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the  12th  of  March  was 
not  made  until  the  24th  of  April,  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
came president. 

*'  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "  the  first  regular  cabinet  coun- 
cil which  was  held  after  I  reached  Washington.  With  a  solemn 
and  sliaded  brow  Mr.  Webster  handed  me  a  letter,  received  some- 
days  before  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  the  paternity  of 
which  was  obviously  due  to  Lord  Palmerston,  demanding  the  im- 
mediate discharge  of  McLeod  from  imprisonment  in  New  York,, 


terrible  mistake  Mr.  Webster  committed  as  to  the  Lobos  Islands  in  his  letter  (o 
Captain  Jewett ;  and  then  for  the  government  to  issue  orden  which  it  has  been 
compelled  to  recall  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Gould  Tie  have  submitted  the  sabjeot 
to  the  consideration  of  the  President,  and  he  to  his  cabinet  ?  For  my  paii,  I 
think  that  the  former  here  is  decidedly  benefited  by  having  his  guano  with  the 
stamp  of  the  Peruvian  government  upon  it.  Sie  is  much  more  sore  to  get  a  pom 
article  than  to  trust  it  to  a  scramble  among  the  shipping,  which  would  result  in  oor 
obtaining  an  adulterated  compost'*  Doubtless,  no  president  in  our  history  ewr 
exercised  a  more  personal  supervinion  over  the  departments  than  did  Mr.  Tylei: 
1  Mr.  Tyler's  Lecture,  The  Dead  of  the  Cabinet,  1S66. 
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:or  a  Bupposed  agency  in  the  attack  upon  the  Caroline  and  mur- 
ier  of  Dorfree.  We  agreed  in  our  views  of  the  subject,  and  he 
prepared  a  dispatch  accordingly ;  and  when  he  handed  it  to  me  for 
perusal,  he  said,  ^  Lord  Palmerston,  sir,  may  put  that  in  his  pipe 
and  smoke  it'" 

After  the  public  assumption  by  Oreat  Britain  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  McLeod,  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 
according  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  was  to  secure  the 
entering  of  a  nolle  proeeguij  so  as  to  commit  the  matter  to  the 
forum  of  national  negotiation.  For  the  question  was  plainly  no 
longer  one  of  mere  State  or  local  concern,  but  involved  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  States  represented  in  the  national  executive. 
Bat  New  York,  as  well  as  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  were  in  this 
particular  deeply  affected  with  an  extreme  reverence  for  State- 
rights,  and  the  proceedings  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  perti- 
nacity with  whidi  the  authorities  of  these  Commonwealths  ob- 
strocted  at  times  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  government  in  a 
matter  of  the  clearest  Federal  character.  Not  only  did  Governor 
Seward  refuse,  under  the  Harrison  administration,  to  enter  a  nolle 
protequij^  but,  excited  by  the  gaudia  certaminie  of  a  long  and 
tedious  correspondence  in  which  ho  was  engaged  with  the  executives 
of  Virginia, — Governor  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer  and  Lieutenant- 
6o?emors  John  M.  Patton  and  John  Rutherfoord,^-conceming 
certain .  fugitive  ^^  slave-stealers,"  he  proceeded  to  call  President 
Tyler  to  account,  in  his  official  capacity,  for  allowing  District-At- 
torney Spencer  of  New  York  to  be  the  retained  counsel  of 
HcLeod.  The  President  was  surprised  at  the  communication,  but 
coorteonsly  replied  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  appearing  as  counsel  for 
HcLeod,  did  so  under  no  order  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  nor  in  his  official  capacity,  but  altogether  as  a  private  prac- 
titioDcr  of  law,  and  upon  a  retainer  bearing  date  antecedent  to  the 
date  of  his  commission  as  district-attorney. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Governor  wrote  again,  alleging  the  ap- 
parent want  of  harmony  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  New  York,  and  requiring  that  Spencer  should 
withdraw  from  the  case.  The  reply  of  the  President  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  CnriiB,  ii.,  66,  note  1. 
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[The  President  to  Governor  Seward.] 

Wabhinoton,  May  16,  1841. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
tenth  inst.     In  my  previous  letter  I  took  occasion  to  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  appearing  as  counsel  for  McLeod  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 

1;he  State  of  New  York,  did  so  under  no  order  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  nor  in  his  official  character,  but  altogether  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner of  law,  and  upon  a  retainer  bearing  date  antecedent  to  the  date  of 
his  commission  as  district-attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.     This  distinct  declaration,  I  had  indulged  the  hope,  would 
have  met  your  wishes  upon  the  subject  and  relieved  you  from  all  anxiety. 
You  are  pleased,  however,  still  further  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  requir- 
ing Mr.  Spencer  to  abandon  the* client  altogether,  and  to  desist  from  any 
further  connection  with  the  defense.     This  I  feel  myself  entirely  forbidden  to 
do.     Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  is  fully  authorized,  by  tbe 
force  of  his  license  as  a  practising  attorney,  to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in 
your  courts,  and  for  me,  merely  because,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  for  rewards  and  compensation  ascertained  bylaw,  he  is 
retained  by  this  government  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  all 

.  matters  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  arising  within  the  limits  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  which  may  be  brought  before  the  judicial  forums,  to  deny  to  him 
the  privilege  of  undertaking  causes,  whether' civil  or  criminal,  as  to  which 
the  United  States  is  no  party  to  the  record,  would  be  a  violation  of  his  rights 
as  a  citizen,  and  destructive  of  his  privileges  derived  by  grants  from  the  State 

.  of  New  York.  To  establish  such  a  principle  of  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government  would  be  to  incur  the  certain  hazard  of  being  unrepresented  io 
the  courts  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  attorney  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  agency  for  the  United  States,  if  this  government  might  at  anytime 
require  him  to  abandon  a  cause  in  which  he  was  employed  by  individuals, 
and  in  which  the  United  States  were  not  parties.  I  must  also  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  that  although  nothing  is  more  customary  than  for  the  district- 
attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  States,  to  appear  in  defense  of  \ 
causes,  civil  and  oiminal,  in  which  this  government  has  no  interest,  yet  this 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  objected  to.  You  will  excuse  me, 
then,  for  declining  any  interference  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  regard  to  his  private 
pursuits  and  occupations. 

I  will  also,  sir,  take  leave  further  to  say,  that  even  if  this  government 
deemed  it  proper  either  to  protect  its  own  interests,  or  in  obedience  to  its 
obligations  to  other  countries,  to  direct  its  legal  agent  to  appear  before  the 
courts  of  New  York,  to  resist  either  a  pecuniary  claim  advanced  against  it,  or 
a  prosecution  set  on  foot  by  that  State  against  any  individual,  that  I  am  us* 

.  able  to  perceive  what  well  founded  cause  of  coniplaint  could  be  urged  against 
the  procedure ;  the  decision  of  the  court  would  be  but  the  result,  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  judges,  of  their  convictions  of  law  and  justice,  and  could  not 
affect  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  people  in  its  wisdom.  All  that  could  be 
^one  by  the  attorney  thus  employed,  would  be  to  address  himself  to  the  rea- 
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I  ton  of  the  lesArned  judges,  and  to  invoke,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  their  favor- 
able decision. 

The  great  and  magnanimous  people  of  New  York  would  see  in  this  nothing 
to  disapprove,  nor  justly  infer  anything  of  unkindness  on  the  part  of  this 
government  towards  them.  But  to  render  obedience  to  your  requisition 
woold  not  fail  to  excite  their  idispleasure,  reared  as  they  have  been  in  the 
love  of  those  free  institutions  which  secure  to  the  lowest  individual,  as  well  as 
to  the  highest,  the  benefit  of  a  defense  when  placed  on  trial  for  his  life,  to  be 
arged  by  a  counsel  of  hid  own  selection.  The  people  of  New  York  might 
well  ascribe  to  me  a  violation  of  all  justice  if  I  interfered  to  deprive  such 
friioner  of  his  retained  counsel. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  see  in  these  considerations  a  sufi&cient  justifica- 
tion for  my  declining  the  interference  which  you  solicit.  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
new to  you  asburances  of  my  high  consideration.  John  Ttleb. 

This  brought  a  long  reply  from  Governor  Seward,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said : 

Tear  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  that  although  nothing  is  more  customary 
tkan  for  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  States,  to  appear  in 
defense  of  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in  which  the  government  has  no  interest, 
jet  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  such  an  appearance  has  been  objected  to. 

I  confess  my  surprise  and  exceeding  regret  in  thus  learning  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  expressly  dis- 
ATows  any  interest  in  the  cause  out  of  which  this  correspondence  has  arisen. 
Permit  me  to  state  the  nature  of  that  cause,  as  it  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Pre&dent  of  the  United  States 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  having  made  these  declarations,  be- 
came constitutionally  bound  to  maintain  them,  and  to  guarantee,  defend  and 
JQitify  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  power  of  the  nation  if  necessary,  in 
▼indication  of  the  property  and  lives  of  her  citizens.  New  York  was  re- 
gularly and  steadily  pursuing  that  course  of  vindication,  when  the  British 
gofemment  peremptorily  demanded  the  discontinuance  of  the  proceeding.  It 
is  at  inch  a  moment  the  President  informs  the  State  of  New  York  that  the 
gofemment  of  the  United  States  has  no  interest  in  the  proceedings  in  which 
tkit  State  is  engaged.  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  assure  you,  sir,  that 
the  declaration  will  be  received  by  the  people  of  New  York  with  surprise  and 
diuppointment.  Hitherto  we  have  believed  that  our  cause  was  the  cause  of 
the  whole  Union ;  that  our  honor  was  dear  to  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  that  our  efforts  to  vindicate  the  property  and  lives  of  our 
citizens  were  favored  with  the  sympathy,  and  entitled  to  the  defense  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

This  disingenuous  perversion  on  the  part  of  Seward  of  the  plain- 
est purport  of  the  President's  language  was  exposed  by  him  in  his 
reply,  dated  May  25th : 

Misapprehending,  ai  I  am  bound  to  suppoae,  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
VOL,  II. — 14. 
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of  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  May,  and  detaching  a  nngle  sentence  thereof,  jour 
excellency  has  seen  cause  to  ascribe  to  me  an  indifiference  to  the  rights  of  Nev 
York  which  nothing  that  has  occurred  can  justify,  and  which,  apon  farther 
reflection,  and  with  more  extended  information,  you  would  haTe  been  among 
the  last  to  have  made.  The  attack  on  the  Oardine,  when  viewed  as  an  act  of 
public  force,  committed  by  the  British  government  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  in  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  take  an  interest,  and  to  which  I  trust  neither  my  predeces- 
sor nor  myself  have  shown  any  degree  of  inattention.  But  when  it  is  viewed 
as  divested  of  its  character  as  a  public  transaction,  and  when  those  concerned 
in  it  are  regarded  merely  as  individuals,  committing  crimes  against  the  laws 
of  New  York,  then  certainly  the  case  requires  nothing  to  be  done  by  this 
government  as  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  that  State.  Nor  can  this  government 
have  more  to  do  with  that  trial  than  with  a  trial  for  any  other  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  State,  unless,  indeed,  it  finds  itself  called  upon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  some  interest  of  the  United  States,  or  by  its  high  duty  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  of  superintending  its  foreign  relations,  to  take 
care,  by  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers,  that  such  interest  be  guarded, 
or  that  no  just  ground  of  complaint  be  furnished  to  other  nations.  It  was  in 
this  sense,  and  this  only,  that  I  spoke  of  McLeod's  trial  as  one  in  which  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States  had  no  interest ;  and  I  repeat  my  regret  thst 
your  excellency  should  have  thought  there  was  ground  for  ascribing  to  me 
any  other  meaning. 

The  President,  having  detected  and  exposed  the  sophistry  of 
Seward,  could  now  withdraw  with  dignity  from  a  correspondence 
not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  in  conchision  of  this  letter  he  said: 

I  am  most  happy  to  concur  in  opinion  with  your  excellency,  that*  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caroline  is  a  question  in  which  every  State  in  the  Union  i* 
interested  equally.  The  interests  of  New  York  are  merged  in  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  is  no  longer  local,  but  national ;  and  while  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  from  your  excellency  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  shall  give  them  all  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, as  emanating  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  independent  State,  yet  I 
shall  be  equally  prepared  to  receive  and  maturely  consider  similar  sugestions 
from  the  governor  of  any  other  State. 

You  are  pleased  to  intimate  the  belief  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  retained 
as  counsel  for  McLeod  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  be 
so  is  a  matter  which  may  be  better  known  to  your  excellency  than  myself.  I 
readily  admit  that  I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Spencer 
in  regard  to  it ;  and  if  you  shall  esteem  it  to  be  your  duty  to  enquire  of  a 
counsel  practising  in  your  courts  as  to  the  quarter  from  whence  he  obtains 
his  compensation,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  promptly  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Your  excellency  must  pardon  me,  however,  for  believing  that 
it  is  a  subject  with  which  I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  not  conceiving  that  either 
the  honor  or  interests  of  the  country  can  be  at  all  involved  in  it.     Surely  that 
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iMAor  ean  nevmr  be  afiacied  by  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  law  to  tbe  jadiciarj, 
no  malter  at  whoae  inatauce  soch  appeal  ia  made. 

In  coDclnaion,  permit  me  to  hope  that  our  correspoDdence  on  this  snbjeet 
may  end  here ;  for  however  much  I  may  feel  myself  honored,  and  although  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  highly  pleased  to  receive  communications  from  your  ex- 
cellency on  all  matters  of  public  interest,  yet  I  cannot  perceive  what  good  is 
to  be  achieved  by  prolonging  (hit  correspondence.  The  argument  in  the  case 
of  McLeod  has  terminated,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  the  case  now  rests  in 
the  hands  to  which  it  has  been  committed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  can  see  no  practical  good  as  likely  to  arise>  from  pro* 
longing  the  discussions  which  have,  so  unexpectedly  to  myself,  arisen  be- 
tween US. 

I  tender  to  your  excellency  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

A  still  longer  communication  from  Seward  in  reply  wound  up 
Ae  discoflaitxi,  his  excellency  being  determined  to  have  the  last 
word  in  tbe  oontroversy.^ 

The  Canadian  refugees  and  their  American  sympathizers  were 
posted  in  organized  lodges  of  ^^ patriots"  all  along  the  border,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Ohio,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  were 
required  of  the  government  to  prevent  their  abusing  the  protection 
of  our  soil  by  making  hostile  irruptions  into  Canada.  The  fol- 
bwing  letters  relate  to  some  of  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
ever  watchful  President  about  this  time : 

[The  President  to  Webster.] 

Mt  Dbab  Sir  :  The  accompanyiDg  I  have  thought  best  to  submit  to  you. 
Tbe  facts  stated  correspond  so  entirely  with  what  is  already  known  as  to 
▼oQch  its  correctness.  Oren.  Scott  is  aware  that  St.  John  is  an  agent  of  the 
patriots.  What  think  you  of  employing  tbe  writer  to  ferret  out  the  whole 
affair  by  sending  him  upon  the  lines  7 

Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ttlkr. 

[Thb  President  to  Webster.] 

Friday  Morning,  July  9,  1841. 
DiAR  Sib  :  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  you  of  the  steps  which  I  directed 
to  be  taken  yesterday,  after  leaving  you,  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  information 
received  from  Mr.  Kelly,  so  that,  in  your  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  you  may 
act  with  full  knowledge.  Ascertaining  that  an  active  and  vigilant  ofiBcer, 
Captain  Monroe,  was  stationed  at  Cleveland  with  his  company  of  infantry,  I 

*  The  pert  which  Seward  played  in  this  correspondence  of  a  State-rights  cham- 
pioa  is  in  amusing  cootrast  with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  him  when  Secretary 
of  8lste  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  according  to  which  the  *'ring  of  his  little  bell"  was 
the  bossted  signal  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  a  freeman  in  any  of  the 
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directed  General  Scott  to  address  him  by  the  last  night's  mail  a  letter,  in* 
forming  him  of  the  suspicions  entertained  here  as  founded  on  information 
recently  received,  referred  him  to  Mr.  Kelly  eonfidenUaUff,  and  directed  him 
so  to  conduct  as  to  acquire  the  fullest  intelligence  of  any  contemplated  move- 
ments.    A  similar  letter  was  directed  to  be  dispatched  to  Colonel  Bankhesd 
at  Bufifalo,  and  General  Brady  at  Detroit.     The  mail  travels  so  mnch  more 
expeditiously  than  could  a  messenger,  and  is  regarded  as  so  entirely  safe,  that 
I  have  deemed  it  best  to  adopt  that  mode  of  transmission.     General  Scott 
apprehends  no  danger  of  a  descent  on  Canada  during  summer,  for  various 
reasons  which  seem  to  have  much  force  and  weight.     In  addition,  however, 
to  what  has  been  done,  the  vigilance  of  the  collectors,  marshals  and  district- 
attorneys,  should  be  enlisted,  by  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  them.     A  procla- 
mation might  be  premature  or  unnecessary  until  we  hear  further. 

With  true  regard,  John  Ttleb. 

McLeod  had  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  returnable  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  The  case  came  to  be  heard  on  the 
petition  at  the  July  term,  1841.  Popular  sentiment  was  against 
the  prisoner;  Seward  unquestionably  shared  in  the  same  feeling; 
and  now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  by  overruling  the  plea, 
unanimously  admitted  by  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Tyler  that  public  ao- 
thority  does  away  with  personal  responsibility,  added  another  to 
the  long  list  of  proofs  in  our  history,  that  when  men's  prejudices 
are  concerned  their  sense  of  reason  and  justice  is  not  assured  by 
the  dignity  of  any  oflSce.  McLeod,  on  the  overruling  of  his  peti- 
tion, might  have  brought  up  his  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  made  choice  instead  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
The  following  letter  expresses  the  views  of  the  President  at  this 
time  : 

[President  Tyler  to  Daniel  Webster.] 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  you  under  cover  the  two  notes  from  Mr.  Fox. of  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.     In  that  of  the  5th,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  something  of  a 
softened  tone,  and  only  regret  that  in  the  concluding  paragraph  he  should 
have  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  advert  to  important  results,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  containing  a  threat.     I   hope   that  we  may   hear  no  more  of 
threatened  consequences,  which  only  serve  to  excite  the  public  mind  here  by 
calling  into  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  and  arousing  the 
pride  of  their  people.     Mr.  Fox  has  been  given  fully  to  understand  that  the 
case  of  McLeod  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  courts,  but  must  there  abide 
its  final  issue.     For  myself,  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  case  should  have 
been  brought  up  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  but  that  matter  has  been  controlled  by  the  decision  of 
the  prisoner  himself. 

As  to  the  detachments  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  civil  p099e  of  Maint, 
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Mr.  Fox  seems  to  take  a  correct  view.  I  should,  however,  regret  that  the 
British  government  should  make  that  a  pretext  for  throwing  in  garrison 
troops  to  the  south  of  St.  Johns.  The  settlements  on  the  Madawaska  are 
more  safe  with  the  United  States  regular  troops  in  their  vicinity  than  a  mere 
cifil  passe,  and  hence  the  less  necessity  for  introducing  an  armed  force  by  the 
British  government.  It  is,  therefore,  both  hoped  and  expected  that,  until  an 
actual,  or  at  least  a  threatened  necessity  shall  arise,  no  such  step  may  be 
taken  by  the  British  government. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  me  on  reading  Mr. 
Fox's  two  notes.  Truly  yours,  John  Ttler. 

The  ^^  patriots"  continued  their  intrigues  during  the  summer. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  Seward  gave  notice  to  the  President  that 
two  field-pieces,  the  property  of  the  State,  had  been  abstracted  in 
a  very  secret  manner  from  their  depositories.  Complaints  suc- 
ceeded from  Mr.  Fox  that  he  was  informed  that  the  ^^  patriots"  de- 
signed to  force  open  the  State  arsenals,  and  providing  themselves 
with  the  necessary  arms,  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  jail,  where 
McLeod  was  confined,  with  a  view  to  administer  "lynch"  law. 
Accordingly,  the  President  directed  Mr.  Webster  to  e]q>ress  his 
earnest  hope  to  Seward  that  the  Gk>vemor  of  New  York  would 
take  all  proper  measures,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
troops,  to  secure  the  person  of  McLeod  from  all  violence.  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  Seward  replied  by  e]q>laining  the  precau- 
tions he  had  taken ;  and  while  making  light  of  the  danger,  clearly 
justified,  at  the  same  time,  by  what  he  said,  the  President's  pre- 
cautions. The  approval  of  the  President  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  following  note : 

[Pbesidemt  Ttler  to  Daniel  Webster.] 

Mr.  Webster  will  please  express  to  Gov.  Seward  the  great  pleasure  which 
his  communication  has  afforded.  His  arrangements  are  so  full  and  complete 
u  to  leave  but  few  grounds  of  apprehension. 

Sept.  7,  1841. 

This  approval  was  thus  formally  communicated  by  Mr.  Webster: 

[Mb.  Webster  to  the  Governor.] 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  9th  September ,  1841. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  H.  Sewakd, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany : 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's 
letter  of  the  3d  instant.     It  has  been  laid  before  the  President,  who  directs 
me  to  say  that  it  has  afforded  him  much  satisfaction,  and  that  he  highly  ap- 
proves, so  far  as  he  is  competent  to  judge  at  a  distance,  of  the  arrangements 
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adopted  by  70a  for  the  preserTation  of  the  Mfety  of  Alexander  MoLeod'i 
person ;  arrangements  which,  he  trusts,  leave  few  groonds  of  apprebmsm. 

The  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Distriefc 
of  New  York,  and  all  other  officers  in  the  service  of  this  government,  will  bo 
directed  to  aid  the  authorities  of  New  York,  or  act  concurrently  with  them, 
for  the  preserving  the  peace  and  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws,  10 
far  as  may  be  in  their  power. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

Danl.  Webstib. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  was  set  for  the  27th  of  September,  bat 
before  that  time  arrived  a  new  complication  arose,  serving  to  em- 
bitter the  popular  sentiment  against  him.  In  this  month  a  party 
of  armed  men  from  Upper  Canada  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  forcibly  seized  upon  the  person  of  one  Orogan, 
and,  under  cu-cumstances  of  great  harshness,  hurriedly  carried 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  the  abeenoe  of 
Mr.  Webster,  during  the  fall  of  1841,  the  President  directed 
Fletcher  Webster,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  im- 
mediate demand  for  his  release.  This  demand  was  promptly  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Canadian  authorities, — a  course  of  procedure 
which  happily  relieved  what  would  have  been  a  desperate  aggrava* 
tion  of  the  difficulties  with  England. 

[pRBsiDBNT  Tyler  to  Daniel  Wkbbtbb.] 

Wabhinotoit,  Oct.  1, 1841. 

....  Your  son  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  addressed  to  Mf* 
Fox  in  the  Grogan  affair. 

His  reply  merely  promises  me  immediate  investigation.  I  fear  from  * 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Spencer,  (the  district  attorney),  that  McLeod's  trill 
will  he  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Morrison,  who,  he  stateii 
refuses  to  come  unless  requested  by  the  Canadian  anthorities.  I  hopethit 
this  may  not  be  so.  Mr.  Fox  dined  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville  here  o& 
yesterday,  and,  sitting  on  my  left,  I  took  occasion  to  throw  out  many  soggei' 
tions,  but  extracted  nothing  new. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  improved  health. 

Sincerely  yours,  J.  Ttleb. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  continued  until  the  12th  of  Octoberi  1841, 
when  he  proved  an  alibi j  and  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him.  A  court,  and  that  not  of  the  highest 
jurisdiction ;  a  State  governor,  and  he  the  head  of  only  a  suigle 
member  of  the  Confederacy, — and  both  of  them  obnozioiis  to  tb« 
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clurge  of  prejudice  a^iost  the  prisoner, — came  within  an  ace  of 
emtiroiliog  two  great  countries  into  war, — tlie  one  by  overrnling 
1  defense  recognized  by  the  national  government  and  tlie  law  of 
nitions,  and  the  other  by  refasing  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  when 
iJiat  power  was  not  within  the  autliority  of  the  President.  It  was 
due  the  future  |>eaee  of  the  country  that  such  a  epectacle  should 
Ditt  »gain  be  exliibited ;  and  in  liia  message  in  December,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  meeting  the  danger  of  the 
(tee,'  Sucii  a  law,  framed  by  Mr.  Webster,  was  accordingly 
pueed  by  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1842. 

This  difficulty  having  l>een  gotten  over,  the  way  was  smoothed 
tor  somewluit  more  calm  deliberations.     Instead  of  the  negotia- 
tions proceeding  in  England,  it  seemed  more  natural  that  they 
iliould  go  on  nearer  the  disputed  line.     The  British  government, 
appears  from  the  message  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1837,  and  Lord 
dibDrtooV  letter  of  June  21,  18+2,  had   been  for  some  time 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  far  back  as  the  year  of 
e  award  of  tlie  King  of  tlie  Netherlands,  that  the  treaty  of  1783 
to  the  north-eastern  tnimidary  was  not  esecntable  according  to 


Since  f  onr  last  Hdjoiimment,  Aleuuider  MoLeod,  a  Britiah  subject,  who  WM 

tor  tbe  Diurdec  of  sd  American  c^itiien.  and  whose  cRse  baa  been  the  aab- 

1  <it «  oon-espobdeaoe  herelofore  oonunnnicatod  lo  yon,  ha«  been  acquitted  by 

Kniict  of  ui  impAitul  and  istelligeut  jaij,  and  baa,  under  the  judgment  of 

court,  been  regularly  diwherged.  ....  Alexander  McLeod  having  bis 
bn  either  to  proB^cute  a  writ  of  error  from  the  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Goort 
lev  ToHc.  vbioh  bad  been  rendered  upon  bla  applioation  for  a  diacharge,  to 

Sopretue  Oonrt  of  tbe  United  States,  or  to  submit  bia  caae  to  tbe  deoiaion  of  a 
J,  preferred  tbe  latter,  deeming  it  tbe  readlMt  mode  of  obuining  bia  liberation  ; 
1  the  reenlt  has  FoUj  sustained  tbe  wiadom  of  bis  choice.  Tbe  manner  in 
icbthe  iasae  8ubmitt(<d  iraa  tried  vill  satisfy  I  be  Engbsb  goTemment  that  tho 
Mnpla*  of  jttatioe  will  neter  fall  to  govern  the  enlightened  deciaion  of  on 
wrican  liiibanaL  1  cannot  fail,  however,  lo  suggest  lo  Congnsa  the  propriety, 
I  in  aome  degree  tbe  uecessity,  of  making  BQch  proviaiona  bj  law,  ao  far  as 
J  may  eonatitutionally  do  bo.  for  tbe  reinoval  at  their  couiiaeacemeiil,  and  at 

option  of  the  party,  uf  all  such  cosea  as  may  hereafter  ariae,  and  whiob  may 
dI>«  the  taitbtnl  obeervance  and  execution  of  oar  international  obljgatioui^ 
n  the  Stale  to  the  Federal  juditnary.  This  government,  by  our  iuatitutioua,  is 
iged  will)  tbe  nininleoance  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  amicable  relations 
b  tbe  nations  ot  tbe  earth,  and  ought  to  posseaa,  without  quealion.  all  the 
Kmable  and  proper  meana  of  maiDtaimng  Ibe  one  and  preserving  the  other. 
lila  jnal  confldence  is  felt  in  the  judiciary  of  tbe  States,  yet  this  government 
^I 10  be  ooropetent  in  itself  tor  the  fulElment  of  tbe  high  duties  which  have 
n  devolved  upon  it,  under  the  organic  law,  by  tbe  States  themselveti."— Ty^i 
tanniMiJ  mMHV*.  Itteemier  i,  iHll. 
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its  strict  expression,  and  it  now  gladly  seized  npon  the  proponl 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  settle  by  a  line  of  compromise.  A  change  in 
the  ministry  had  there  ensued  shortly  after  the  belligerent  note  of 
lord  Palmerston  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod.  Lord  Ab6^ 
deen,  who  was  now  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Palmerston'» 
place,  informed  Mr.  Everett,  onr  minister  in  England,  that  hi^ 
government  had  resolved  to  send  Lord- Adihbnrton  as  special  min- 
ister to  the  United  States  to  settle  the  boundary  question,  and  such 
other  questions  as  his  instructions  permitted.  The  selection  of 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Ashburton,  whose  age  and  princely  fortaneft 
placed  his  motives  above  impeachment,  proved  the  praiseworthy 
anxiety  of  England  for  a  permanent  peace  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  English  minister  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1842,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  entered  ofSdally  npon  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  mission.  Of  the  details  of  the  labors  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  present  north-east 
boundary  line,  I  shall  say  but  little.  The  main  difficulty  had  al- 
ready been  overcome,  when  the  negotiators  fixed  the  principle 
of  '^compromise"  for  the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  as  in  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Li  tracing  the  line,  how- 
ever, through  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  it  was  natural  that 
conflicts  of  opinion  should  often  arise  between  the  negotiators,  and 
in  the  reconciling  of  these  differences  the  President's  astonishing 
address  was  put  repeatedly  into  happy  requisition.  The  elegance 
and  polish  of  his  manners  always  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
diplomatic  corps.  "  His  conduct  through  the  course  of  my  mis- 
sion," wrote  Lord  Ashburton,  "  inspired  me  always  with  the  greatr 
est  respect."*  He  received  the  foreign  ministers  in  the  moat 
handsome  manner,  and  they  were  always  disposed  to  make  any 
concession  out  of  their  personal  regard  for  him.  His  levels  were 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,^  was  not  so  happy  in  his  waya 
as  the  President.  He  is  represented  fo  have  had  his  **  unreason- 
able, ungracious  and  difficult  moods,"  and  this  sometimes  led  to 
contentions  between  Lord  Ashburton  and  himself.  The  summer's 
heat,  too,  operated  very  unfortunately  upon  the  patience  of  the 
negotiators.     "  I  continue  to  crawl  about  in  these  heats  by  day 

^  WebRter's  GorrespondeDce,  ii. ,  page  164. 
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iod  pafi8  mj  nights  in  a  sleepless  fever,"  groaned  Lord  Ashbnrton. 
«Iq  short,  I  shall  positively  not  outlive  this  affair  if  it  is  to  be 
much  prolonged."  ^    What  added  greatly  to  the  difScnlties  of  ad- 
JQBtment  was  the  fact  that  the  negotiators  had  not  only  to  come  to- 
8D  agreement  vnth  one  another,  but  with  commissioners  also  ap* 
pointed  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  who  deemed 
their  interests  jeoparded.    Eepeatedly  the  President  was  called  on 
to  pacify  or  mollify  the  English  minister;  and  he  never  failed  to 
smooth  the  way  for  a  pleasant  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 
At  cue  time  the  negotiations  would  certainly  have  wholly  failed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  President's  timely  aid.     *'  Mr.  Webster  had 
received  a  project  from  Lord  Ashburton  respecting  the  north-east 
boandaiy.     In  return  he  had  sent  him  his  project.     But  the  com- 
mifisioners  from  Maine  were  tenacious  upon  trifles ;  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton was  tenacious  upon  trifles — ^much  more  so  than  he  appeared 
when  he  first  came.     He  had  received  instructions  from  homer 
and  had  intimated  that  they  tied  him  up  far  beyond  those  he 
brought  with  him ;  and  even  that  if  they  had  prescribed  them  to  him 
before  he  left  home,  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  mission."*^ 
Qonds  thickened  around  the  negotiations.     Webster  wrote  on  the 
S8th  of  June  to  Everett :  ^^  Our  movement  for  the  last  ten  days, 
if  any  has  been  made,  has  been  rather  backward.     The  boundary 
bnnness  is  by  no  means  in  a  highly  promising  state;  so  many 
difficulties  arise,  not  only  between  us  and  England,  but  between  n» 
and  the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Statea 
themselves.     I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Ashburton's  recent  instruo- 
tiona,  but  he  appears  to  me  certainly  to  be  under  restraints  not 
beretofore  apparently  felt  by  him."    "  The  President,"  continued 
Webster,  ^^has  desired  a  personal  interview  with  him,  which  has 
been  had,  and  the  President  has  pressed  upon  him  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  necessity  of  staying  till  every  effort  to  effect  the  great 
object  of  his  mission  shall  have  been  exhausted.     The  President 
feela,  what  all  must  feel,  that  if  the  mission  should  return  rebus 
infedUj  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  be  more  than  ever 
embarrassed."  • 
Something  like  the  language  used  by  the  President  to  Lord 


'  Otiitis'  Webster,  iL,  p.  113,  note.        ^  Adams*  Memoirs,  xi  ,  p.  196. 
•Cartis*  Webster,  iL,  p.  105. 
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Ashburton  on  this  occasion  has  been  related  to  the  author  by  one 
who  heard  it  from  the  President's  lips: 

^^  My  Lord,"  said  he,  in  his  most  grave  and  winning  manner, 
^^  £  cannot  suppose  that  a  man  of  yonr  lordship's  age  and  per- 
sonal position,  retired  into  the  bosom  of  your  family  after  a 
long  and  saccessfnl  life,  would  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  so 
iurduous  a  mission,  unless  you  had  truly  come  with  the  most 
painful  desire  to  close  the  unhappy  controversies  that  now 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  Your  lordship  could 
have  felt  none  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  temptations,  and  if  you 
cannot  settle  them,  what  man  in  England  cant"  He  continued  in 
this  strain  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  Lord  Ashburton,  overcome, 
feebly  protested,  *  Well !  well !  Mr.  President,  we  must  try  again." 
And  so  they  tried  again,  and  the  treaty  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  that  ^'  it  is  a  fact,  which  Mr.  Webster  always  ac- 
knowledged, that  President  Tyler's  address  in  persuading  Lord 
Ashburton  to  remain,  was  most  skillfully  and  happily  used."  ^  ^^  67 
night  and  by  day,"  wrote  the  President,  in  allusion  to  a  cruel  as- 
sault upon  him  from  one  who  had  received  honor  after  honor  from 
his  hands,  ^'  I  dreamed  and  thought  only  of  a  fair  and  an  honor- 
•able  adjustment  of  our  difficulties,  and  contributed  all  in  my  power 
to  bring  about  a  happy  termination  of  the  negotiations." 

Aline  was  finally  agreed  upon,  which  gave  to  the  United  States 
•seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  territory,  equal  in  value  to  fo1I^ 
fifths  of  the  whole.  The  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Johns,  besides 
some  other  important  advantages,  was  also  obtained.  The  result 
was  confessed  as  much  superior  to  the  award  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1831. 


'  Gartis'  Webster,  iL,  p.  105,  note. 
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"If  ail  this  the  fmlt  of  what  an  old  mao— now  paued  eifhty  I  prMume— «ald  on  th« 
rfloerof  the  British  partUment.  merely  to  thed  a  halo  aronnd  hit  sooken  orb?  Or  do  men 
M  this  tide  of  the  Atlantic  seek  to  gather  lanreU  at  my  expense  i  I  tell  them  now,  and  I 
tell  them  erer,  that  they  are  but  the  adminittratort  d«  banU  won  of  my  admlnUtratlon, 
ABd  often  bad  admlnbtrators  at  that!  The  ilea  of  my  coneedinc  to  Great  Britain  any 
tUagt    Fodge!*'— John  Tylkb. 


f 


Thi  Bioht  of  Sxabch. — Mb.  Ttlbb  Suooxsts  trs  Afbioan  Squadbon. — ^Ths 
"GnoXiS." — ^EzTBADinoir.— Thx  *<Oaboliiis.'*— Lrtxb  of  Mb.  Ttlbb  on  thx 
'*Cbbolb.** — Ebbob  of  Mb.  Cubtis. — Impbxsbicbnt. — Thx  Tbxatt  Submittxd 
TO  THX  SxHATx. — ^IUtifibd. — Wkbstxb's  Aoxmowlxdomxht  to  thx  PBXSIDXirr. 
— Attaoxsoh  thx  Tbxatt. — Mb.  Ttlxb*8  Lxttxbs  in  1846.— Misappbxhxnsion 

AS  TO  THH  Ck>NBTBUOTION  OF  THX  ElOHTH  AbTZOX«X,  A  NxOATXTX  OF  THX  RiOHT  OF 

Tmr. — Sib  Bobbbt  Pxxls  Spxxoh.— Bxnton's  Attack.— OAfls'  Rxtubn. — 
Fasbacix  of  thx  Appbopbiation  fob  thx  Afbioan  Squadbon. — Thx  Nabhyiliji 
ComxMTiON  IN  1857. — Mb.  Ttlbb*8  Lxttkb  to  thx  ''Enquibxb.** — Thx  Bight 
OP  SxAXOH  IN  185a— Mb.  Ttijeb*8  Lxttxbs  on  thx  Sxtbjxot. 

MK.  TYLEK'S  suggestions  as  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the  two  other 
jabjects,  besides  the  adjustment  of  the  north-east  boundary,  em- 
bneed  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  were  particularly  valuable. 
A  long  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  between  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  British  of  visiting  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  to 
afioertain  their  true  character  as  "  slavers"  or  not.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
fraudalently  used  by  other  powers  to  cover  the  slave-trade;  and 
on  the  other,  the  United  States  had  never  consented,  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  to  have  their  commerce  detained  on  the  high  seas,  and 
their  ships  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  inspection  of  British  oflieers. 
No  progress  liad  ever  been  made  on  either  side  towards  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  until  Mr.  Tyler  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
•suggested  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  proposed  to  Lord  Ashburton  what 
was  called  the  "cruising  convention,"  and  which  stands  as  the 
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eighth  article  of  the  treaty.^  By  this  article,  each  nation  was  to 
do  its  own  full  datj  towards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  by 
keeping  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sufScient  squadron,  whose  pre- 
sence would  obviate  all  necessity  of  further  dispute  as  to  the  al- 
leged right  of  visit,  by  rendering  the  exercise  of  it  an  obsolete 
affair. 

The  other  subject,  specified  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  was 
the  extradition  of  criminals  accused  of  committing  certain  enume- 
rated crimes.     This  feature  in  the  treaty  held  an  important  con- 
nection with  the  case  of  the  Creole^  though  the  necessity  of  some 
such  stipulation  had  long  been  felt  to  restrain  the  law-breakers  on 
the  borders.     The  American  consul  at  Nassau  had  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  slaves  of  the  Creole^  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  "  mutineers,"  as  well  as  "  murderers."     Webster,  in  his  let- 
ter of  January  29,  1842,  to  Mr.  Everett,  put  in  the  same  plea,  and 
offered  an  elaborate  justification  of  it.     In  the  course,  however,  of 
the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Creole^  it  was  found  that  Lord 
Ashburton  was  resolved  that  nothing  should  creep  into  the  treaty 
which  would  commit  England  to  a  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.      He  was  willing  to  include  in  the  list  the 
crimes  of  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  forgery,  or  the  utte^ 
ance  of  forged  paper,  but  he  remained  firm  in  the  determination  to 
exclude  the  term  "  mutiny."     As  the  excluded  term  "  mutiny ''^ 
was  in  fact  the  one  that  met  the  case  in  which  the  South  had 
been  injured  by  British  ofSciousness,  namely,  the  rendition  of  slave* 
guilty  en  voyage  of  revolt,  or  answered  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment  assumed  in  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  at  NassaOf 
or  the  dispatch  of  Webster,  President  Tyler,  though  he  recognized 
full  well  the  advantage  of  even  an  imperfect  enumeration  of  crimen 
in  the  treaty,  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  including  such 
an  article,  wlien  the  omission  would  serve  as  a  handle  for  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate.     Lord  Ashburton,  however,  remaining  firm  to 
his  purpose,  the  President  finally  approved  the  article  as  it  stood.* 

^  See  p.  240,  Letter  to  Robert  Tyler.  Mr.  Curtis,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  regards  himself  as  called  upon  to  defend  Mr.  Webster  for  remaining  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  cabinet,  asks,  in  justification  (Curtis'  Webster,  ii.,  172):  "Had  he  (Hr> 
W.)  then  (in  September,  1841),  gone  out  of  office,  what  would  haTe  become  of 
the  right  of  search  ?"  The  true  history  of  that  question  would  seem  to  anaver 
that  it  would  have  fared  very  well  in  President  Tyler^s  hands. 

^  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Michigan,  was  the  father  of  the  provision. — Congr,  OMf? 
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The  cases  of  the  Caroline  and  the  Creole  were  not  directly  em- 
braced in  the  treaty.  Lord  Ashburton  was  not  aathorized  to 
make  any  stipulation  upon  them.  The  principles,  however,  in- 
volved in  them  were  disposed  of  by  a  separate  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  which  was  submitted, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  the  other  correspondence  between  the  two 
ministers,  to  tlio  President  for  correction.  On  the  subject  of  the 
CarolifUj  the  rules  governing  the  sanctity  of  a  foreign  territory 
had  already  been  lucidly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  message  of 
Deceuiber  7,  1841.  They  wore  now  reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  admitted  by  Lord  Ashburton.  A  confession  was  wrung  from 
the  noble  Lord,  that  ^'  looking  back  to  what  passed,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  what  is,  perhaps,  most  to  be  regretted  is  that  some 
explanation  and  apology  for  this  occurrence  was  not  immediately 
tnade.''  And  in  the  matter  of  the  Creole^  Lord  Ashburton  gave 
Bfisarance  that  there  '^should  be  no  officious  interference  with 
American  vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  British  ports ; 
that  the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  should  be  executed ;  and 
that  these  neither  justified  or  required  any  further  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  things  on  board  than  might  be  indispensable  to  en. 
force  the  observance  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  colony,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  its  harbors  and  waters."  The  following  is 
the  letter  that  passed  from  President  Tyler  to  Daniel  Webster  on 
the  subject  of  Lord  Ashburton's  letter: 

[President  Tyler  to  Daniel  Webster.] 

Auguit  7,  1842. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  most  carefully  looked  over  the  extract  from  Lord  Ash- 
burtoD's  proposeil  letter  ou  the  subject  of  the  Creole^  which  I  now  return  to 
eDAble  you  more  readily  to  comprehend  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  it.  The 
sabctitution  of  a  few  words  in  some  places,  and  addition  in  others,  will  make 
it  entirely  acceptable. 

1.  Id  the  fifth  line,  in  place  of  the  words, ''  to  execute  their  own  laws,"  sub- 
stitute "  their  system  of  police."     The  vessel  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather 


lc45-*6,  p.  621.     An  extradition  treaty  was  soon  after  ooncladed  with  France. 
TIm  foUowiug  is  the  President's  note  to  Mr.  Pageot,  the  French  minister : 

**Apbil  25,  1843. 
*'Tte  President  returns  Mr.  Pageot*s  letter,  and  the  papers  accompanying  it 
He  can  perceive  no  good  reason  for  declining  a  negotiation  for  the  conclusion  of  ex- 
tiaditioQ  between  France  and  the  United  States.     The  same  can  be  properly 
goardad,  seas  lo  preclude  political  offenses." 
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has  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  police  laws  of  the  port  or  plao»-HM>t  tb 
general  laws  of  England. 

2.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  lines,  the  following  language  is  used :  "  Then 
shall  be  no  officious  interference  with  American  Tessels  driven  5y  aceidem 
into  those  ports."  Now  why  shall  officious  interference  with  vessels  driven 
in  by  ateident  be  alone  prohibited  ?  Why  not,  if  brought  in  by  any  udood- 
trollable  occurrence  ?  OffidauM  inierferenee  is  an  offense  against  good  mao- 
ners,  and  is  universally  reprehended.  Does  his  lordship  mean  to  say  that  if 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  navigated  solely  by  whites,  seize  on  the  vessel,  and  carry 
her  into  Nassau,  that  officiou$  interference  will  not  be  restrained  ?  Shall  o/- 
JiciauMneMs  be  Justified  in  one  instance  and  not  in  all  ?  I  cannot  see  any  tlie 
slightest  ground  in  reason  for  tolerating  officious  interference  in  one  case  and 
not  in  all.  There  is  a  degree  of  repugnance  manifested  as  to  the  employment 
of  proper  terms,  which  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  to  a  desire  for  peace. 
I  am  obliged  to  see,  that  if  slaves  were  out  of  the  question,  that  repugnance 
would  not  exist.  The  term  mutiny  would  then  readily  find  a  place  in  the 
extradition  article.  And  after  all,  is  England  visited  by  any  crime  becanie 
slavery  exists  in  the  United  States,  other  than  the  original  crime  of  its  intro- 
duction, and  because  it  does  exist.,  is  offieiatit  interference  only  to  bs  re- 
strained in  cases  of  accident  befalling  a  vessel  and  driving  it  into  Nassau?  I 
wish  his  lordship  could  be  brought  to  the  use  of  other  terms. 

8.  In  the  eleventh  line  the  word  ordinary  should  be  omitted.  If  it  be 
surplusage  it  has  no  business  there ;  if  it  be  restrictive,  then  it  should  not  be 
there. 

4.  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  the  language  is:  "Any  further  ar- 
rangements which  future  events."  This  sentence,  as  it  now  stands,  inclodes 
the  idea  that  no  further  arrangements  are  called  for  by  poet  events,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  understand  the  letter  of  his  lordship,  the  Creole  case  is  to 
be  referred  for  ditscussion  in  London.  Past  events  clearly  prove  the  neoss- 
cesity  of  further  regulation.     The  sentence  can  readily  be  modified. 

The  extradition  article  had  better  be  omitted  altogether.  If  a  slave  killt 
his  master  and  flees,  a  Nassau  jury  would  declare  the  act  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  self-defense,  and  without  malice.  The  main  point  is,  therefore,  un- 
provided for.     It  might  be  different  if  the  delivery  was  to  follow  the  demand. 

If  nothing  better  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  be  for  leaving  the  matter  as  it  is, 
but  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  listen  to  your  views. 

Most  truly  yours,  John  Tyler, 

This  letter  corrects  an  error  of  Mr.  Curtis,  who,  in  writing 
of  the  correspondence  on  tlie  Creole^  says  that  President  Tyler, 
who  saw  Lord  Ashburton's  letter  of  the  Ist  of  August,  be- 
fore it  was  formally  delivered,  desired  that  the  expression  "to  en- 
force the  municipal  law  of  the  colony  "  might  be  changed  so  as  to 
read  "their  system  of  police."  He  then  adds  that  "neither  Mr, 
Webster  nor  Lord  Ashburton  deemed  it  necessary  to  niake  the  al- 
teration, and  the  President  did  not  insist  upon  it."     By  comparing 
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tin  abore  letter  with  the  following  extract  from  the  published 
oorrespoDdenoe,  it  is  Been  that  not  only  was  the  correction  made 
in  snbstanoe,  if  not  in  words,  but  that  the  negotiators  acquiesced 
inseTeral  other  of  the  President's  suggestions  going  to  the  marrow 
of  the  controversy. 

[EXTftAOT   FBOM   LOBD  AtBBURTON't   LbTTKB   OF   AUOUST  1,  1842,  0«   THB 

"  Cbeole."] 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  engage  that  iofltructions  shall  be  given  to  the  gov- 
CTDora  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States 
to  execute  their  own  laws  with  careful  attention  to  the  wish  of  their  own 
government  to  maintain  good  neighborhood,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  officious 
interferenea  with  the  American  vessels  driven  by  accident  or  by  vioUnee  into 
tkose  porta.  The  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  shall  be  executed,  and  these 
leem  neither  to  require  nor  to  justify  any  further  inquisition  into  the  state  of 
persons  or  things  on  board  of  vessels  so  situated  than  may  be  indispensable 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  municipai  law  of  the  colony ,  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  its  harbors  and  waters. 

A  strict  and  careful  attention  to  these  rules,  applied  in  good  faith  to  al) 
trtDsactions  as  they  arise,  will,  T  hope  and  believe,  without  any  abandonment 
of  great  general  principles,  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  any  excitement  or  agi- 
tation on  this  very  sensitive  subject  of  slavery,  and,  consequently,  of  those- 
irritating  feelings  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  bring  into  peril  all  the  great 
interests  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  further  trust  that  fneudly  sentiments,  and  the  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cherishing  them,  will,  on  all  occasions,  lead  the  two  countries  to  con- 
nder  favorably  t^ny  further  arrangements  which  may  be  judged  necessary  for 
ikt  reeiproeai  protection  of  their  interests, 

I  hope,  sir,  that  this  explanation  on  this  very  important  subject  will  be  sat- 
iifiictory  to  the  President,  and  that  he  will  see  in  it  no  diminution  of  that 
eansst  desire  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  recognize  in  me,  to  performi 
my  work  of  reconciliation  and  friendship ;  but  that  he  will  rather  perceive 
in  my  suggestion,  in  this  particular  instance,  that  it  is  made  with  a  well-- 
fonnded  hope  of  thereby  better  obtaining  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

The  sentences  of  the  original  may  have  been  somewhat  changed 
and  rearranged  before  assuming  their  final  form  as  above ;  but  a 
very  slight  inspection  shows  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
vital  as  they  were,  were  fully  embodied  in  the  formal  correspon- 
dence. 

Thus,  the  correction  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  MS.  is  met  in  per- 
fect spirit  by  the  words  "  to  enforce  the  municipal  law  of  the  coU 
(myV  as  embracing  "their  system  of  police,"  and  as  distin- 
goiahed  from  the  "general  laws  of  England."     The. correction  in 
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the  eighth  and  ninth  lines  is  directly  satisfied  by  the  important 
phrase,  previously  absent,  ^^  or  by  vioUncej^  the  case  of  the  Oreoh 
being  of  that  character. 

The  word  ^^ ordinary  ^^  nowhere  appears. in  the  printed  extract. 
And  finally,  the  President's  correction  of  the  third  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  MS.  is  fully  met  by  the  words  ^^  further  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  reciprocal  protectum 
of  their  interests.^'* 

The  formal  correspondence  covers  one  other  subject,  namely, 
that  of  '' impressment,"  an  alleged  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
had  been  one  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  which, 
though  extinguished  by  that  war,  had  never  been  formally  re- 
linquished by  Oreat  Britain.  Mr.  Tyler  had  early  called  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Webster  to  this  subject : 

[The  Pbbsidbnt  to  Mb.  Webbteb.] 

[Pn»a<«.]  Mat  8,  1842. 

I  return  the  dispatches  from  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Jenifer's  letter  coDtaioi  an 
account  of  mere  ceremonials,  in  which  you  would  take  but  little  interest. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  abandon  her  claim  to  im- 
press seamen  in  time  of  war  from  American  vessels  ?  It  would  add  lustre  to 
your  negotiation.  Truly  yours,  J.  Tyleb. 

As  in  the  cases  with  the  Creole  and  the  Caroline^  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  had  no  authority  to  make  a  treaty  stipulation  on  this  question, 
but  he  distinctly  acknowledged  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  of  August, 
while  stating  the  differences  on  the  subject  of  allegiance  between 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  execution  of  the  claim  of 
England  was  attended  with  the  risk  of  injury  to  others^  and  "that 
some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  applied."  Mr.  Webster  ably 
restated  and  reviewed  the  arguments  hitherto  advanced  by  the 
American  government,  and  announced  the  rule  which  would  here- 
after be  maintained,  that  "in  every  regular  documented  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel  the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  pro- 
tection in  the  flag  which  is  over  them."  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Webster,  "  that  declaration  will  stand  " — ^being  something  higher 
than  a  mere  treaty  stipulation,  which  may  be  disallowed  or  re- 
voked, the  solemn  declaration  in  fact  of  the  true  rule  of  pnblio 
law  which  will  be  maintained  by  this  government  forever. 

A  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  most  politic  to 
include  the  several  subjects  of  stipulation  in  one  trea^,  or  aa  aepft- 


-J 
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conventions,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Senate.     Mr.  Webster 
in  favor  of  the  latter  plan ;  but  the  President's  idea  of  a  sin- 
treaty  prevailed  with  the  cabinet,  and  the  ratification  accorded 
roved  the  wisdom  of  his  views.* 

[The  Pbesident  to  Webster.] 

August  8,  1842. 

T  Dear  Sib  :  Tour  note  gives  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure.     Let  what 

3  that  may,  the  affair  settled  with  England,  and  we  shall  have  cause  for 

ixed  joy.     Take  my  best  thanks  for  your  zeal  and  industry  in  accomplish- 

;hi8  important  matter.     To-moriow  at  ten  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  surrounded 

be  cabinet.     But  I  would  rather  have  you  ponder  over  the  idea  of  sepa- 

conventions  for  each  subject.     Many  friends  think  that  a  single  treaty  is 

Reserve  this  if  you  can  for  to-morrow.  Yours,  J.  Tyler. 

S. — T  fear  the  extradition  article;  but  we  will  confer  to-morrow. 

he  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  out  of  com- 
lent  to  the  American  negotiator,  the  President  requested  Mr. 
l)6ter  to  throw  upon  paper  the  form  of  a  message,  which,  be-  (A^ 
first  submitted  to  the  correction  of  Mr.  Tyler,  went  forthto*^  » 
Senate  with  the  treaty  on  the  11th  of  August,  1841»5>}f^er  JolJL 
the  independent  position  of  the  President  shown  to  better  ad- 
tage.  Had  he  been,  like  Adams  in  1827,  a  president  with  a 
ority  party,  he  might  have  closed  his  administration  with  as 
e  success  as  Adams.  But  being,  in  the  language  of  Henry 
jT,  "  a  president  without  a  party,"  and  "  the  parties  of  the 
atry  being  without  a  president,"  he  was  able  "to  place  himself 
n  the  broad  and  patriotic  foundation  of  the  whole  nation."* 

n  1859  the  question  of  aUegiance  again  came  np.     At  that  time  Mr.  Tyler 
e  to  his  son  Robert  a  letter,  from  which  I  take  this  extract : 

[To  BOBEBT  TtLBB.] 

•*Jui.Tl6,  1859. 
3y  the  way,  did  not  Gen.  Cass  commit  a  great  blander  in  his  naturalization 
r?  Is  the  qaestion  of  title  to  protection  under  the  flag  of  the  Union  on  the 
of  a  naturalized  citizen  a  point  to  be  controverted  by  foreign  governments  in 
of  the  fact  of  their  encouragement  of  emigration  ?  They  grant  passports  and 
encourage  «migrant  ships.  Nay,  so  rigid  is  the  system  of  police  on  the  oon- 
t,  that  no  one  can  leave  without  its  being  known  to  the  officials.  I  put  it 
C^y  on  that  ground  in  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton  in  Webster's 
'  on  impressment,  and  his  lordship's  answer  was  satisfactory." 

[Oea  Register,  Letter  of  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Proffit  said  in  the  House,  January 
S43,  *'  If  he  understood  the  wishes  of  the  present  administration,  it  was  de- 
s  and  anxious  to  go  out  of  power  with  a  good  name.  In  a  few  years  most  of 
peeohes  now  made  here  would  be  forgotten,  and  with  them  would  have  passed 
VOL.  II. — 16. 
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The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  pronounced  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine. 

[The  President  to  Mr.  Webster.] 

Me.  Webster  :  The  treaty  came  to  me,  with  the  ratification  of  the  Senate, 
too  late  last  night  for  me  to  communicate  the  fact  to  you.  I  take  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  in  doing  so  now,  and  will  send  it  to  you  this  morning. 

Yours,  J.  Tyler. 

Mr.  Webster  thus  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Pre- 
sident : 

[Mr.  Webster  to  the  President.] 

August  24,  1S42. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  greatly  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  obliging  letter  of 
this  morning. 

I  showed  it  to  my  wife,  now  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  the  North, and 
she  immediately  sequestered  it,  saying  that  she  should  keep  it  and  treasare 
it  up. 

I  shall  never  speak  of  this  negotiation,  my  dear  sir,  which  I  believe  is  des- 
tined to  make  some  figure  in  the  history  of  the  country,  without  doing  yon 
justice.  Your  steady  support  and  confidence,  your  anxious  and  intelligent 
attention  to  what  was  in  progress,  and  your  exceedingly  obliging  and  pleas- 
ant intercourse,  both  with  the  British  minister  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
States,  have  given  every  possible  facility  to  my  agency  in  this  important 
transaction.  Nor  ought  I  to  forget  the  cordial  co-operation  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet,  to  every  one  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  assistance. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity  and  esteem,  yours, 

Dan'l  Websteb. 

Thus  ended  a  negotiation  which  not  only  fairly  and  satis- 
factorily settled  the  north-eastern  boundary,  secured  proper  satis- 
faction and  apology  for  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and  territory  of 
the  United  States,  made  proper  and  safe  stipulations  on  the  score 
of  suppressing  the  African  slave-trade,  set  an  example  to  the 
world  in  requiring  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  secured  the 

away  the  excitement  and  asperities  of  the  scenes  now  passing  around  them.  Then 
the  country  would  look  to  the  records  for  the  a^ts  oi  the  present  admiDistration, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  be  iniperishably  recorded  as  having  honorably  set- 
tled every  question  with  which  it  wus  charged  when  it  came  into  power  *  withoit 
a  party.'  Its  ver^'  success  would  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  Dl^ 
party.  Did  any  one  believe  that  the  treaty  with'.England  ooold  have  paased  tbt 
Senate  had  the  president  been  possessed  of  the  support  of  a  party  in  that  body? 
Had  the  Democracy  been  in  the  majority,  and  a  Whig  president,  they  would  bavs 
said,  *  This  treaty  will  favor  our  opponents ;  let  us  reject  it'  80  also  if  the  oaf9 
was  reversed.  But  John  Tyler  held  the  executive  power,  and  having  no  party  in 
the  Senate,  the  result  was  thirty -nine  to  nine.*' 
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safety  of  the  Southern  coasting  trade,^  strack  impressment  out  of 
the  list  of  contested  questions  among  nations, — but  also  averted 
a  conflict  with  England,  a  general  war  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Union  itself.  Oeneral  Cass,  in 
two  letters  written  from  Paris,  in  March,  1841,  described  the  bit- 
ter feeling  that  prevailed  in  England  against  the  United  States, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  French  king  that  France  could  not  long  be 
kept  out  of  the  contest  were  the  United  States  and  England  once 
engaged.'  The  antagonism  between  the  Nortli  and  South  had, 
before  Mr.  Tyler's  accession,  already  occasioned  serious  fears  as  to 
the  permanency  of  our  government;  and  the  course  of  Oiddings 
aod  Adams,  during  this  session,  had  still  further  increased  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  Southx^  In  Upshur's  opinion,  a  war  with  Eng- 
land at  this  time  would  have  caused  the  "overthrow  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  confederacy."  • 

The  Washington  treaty  was  afterwards  several  times  assailed 
for  factious  purposes  by  factious  minorities.  In  the  discussions 
on  the  Oregon  question  in  1846,  a  general  assault  was  made  upon 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  He  was  accused, 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  of  using  the  secret  service  fund  with  a  view  to 
bribmg  the  press  of  Maine  to  support  the  treaty.  Among  other 
things  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
Mr.  Webster,  after  the  death  of  Oeneral  Harrison,  and  before  Mr. 
Tyler  had  reached  Washington  from  Williamsburg,  had  written  a 
private  letter  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  caused  it  to  be 
sent  by  express,  in  which  the  governor  was  told  that  "McLeod 
muat  be  released,  or  New  York  must  be  laid  in  ashes."     Mr. 

'  To  a  qneslion  of  Webster  to  Calhotm,  in  1846,  whether  any  new  cases  like  thai 
of  the  Creole  had  ocourred,  CaUionn  said,  *'not  to  his  knowledge.** 
*  Curtis'  Webater,  ii,  62-'4. 

•  [Upshur  to  Tuokzb.] 

Vaucluse,  March  1,  1841. 
Shall  we  hare  a  war  with  England  or  not  ?    I  trust  not,  and  believe  not,  be- 
cioae  I  do  not  think  that  at  this  day  tvo  enlightened  countries,  closely  connected 
hj  many  strong  ties,  can  go  to  war  about  a  few  pine  logs  without  subjecting  them- 
•elTea  to  a  dirision  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.     The  point  of  honor  is  no- 
thing in  modem  diplomacy.     As  to  the  McLeod  affair,  England  is  so  dearly  wrong 
that  she  must  give  up.     But  suppose  we  have  a  war,  what  will  be  the  result  ?     In 
my  opinion  it  wiU  cause  the  overthrow  of  our  government,  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  aod  if  England  be  wise,  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  confederacy, 
^low,  I  do  not  want  any  such  result  from  any  such  cause,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
:an  be  avoided.     Let  me  know  your  views  of  this  mitter. 
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Webster,  in  his  masterly  defense  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
proved  the  utter  falsity  of  this  and  other  charges  brought  against 
him.*  No  private  letter,  in  fact,  on  the  subject  of  McLeod  was 
written  by  Mr.  Webster  to  Governor  Seward  after  the  death  of 
General  Harrison.  Mr.  Tyler  alone  liad  been  the  author  of  any 
letters  proceeding  from  the  government  to  the  governor  of  New 
York,  and  they  certainly  did  not  remotely  contain  any  such  idea 
as  was  alleged  by  Mr.  IngersoU. 

[John  Tyler  to  Danikl  Webster.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  March  12,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  5th  of  March  did  not  reach  me  until  last 
night,  and  I  delay  not  a  moment  in  answering  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  your  having  written  any  letter  to  Gov.  Seward  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  McLeod  case.  During  your  absence  from  Washington  on  a  short 
visit  to  Boston,  a  letter  was  received  by  me  in  my  ofticial  character  from  Gov. 
Seward,  asking  me  to  forbid  Mr.  Spencer,  the  United  States  attorney  for 
western  New  York,  from  appearing  in  the  defense  of  McLeod. 

I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  wait  your  return  to  Washington,  and  an- 
swered the  Governor's  letter  under  my  own  signature.  This  led  the  way  to 
a  correspondence  of  some  length  between  us,  which,  as  it  related  to  a  public 
matter,  and  one  at  the  time  of  much  interest,  I  deemed  it  best  to  have  placed 
among  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  where  it  no  doubt  is  now  to  be 
found,  and  is  subject  to  the  call  of  any  senator. 

Mr.  Ingcrsoll's  remarks  in  the  House  escaped  my  observation,  but  upon 
seeing  Mr.  Dickenson's  statement  in  the  Senate,  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
writing  to  you  and  requesting  a  call  for  my  correspondence  with  Goveinor 
Seward,  but  was  rendered  silent  by  the  knowledge  of  your  presence  in  tba 
Senate,  and  my  belief  that  you  would  best  understand  what  the  exigency  of 
the  moment  might  require."^ 

My  desire  is  that  the  call  should  be  made.  Concerning  the  whole  of  thai 
business  the  administration  of  which  I  was  the  head  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
peace  of  the  country  when  I  reached  Washington,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1841,  was  suspended  by  a  thread  ;  but  we  converted  that  thread  into  a  chain 
cable  of  sufficient  strength  to  render  that  peace  secure,  and  to  enable  the 
country  to  weather  the  storms  of  faction  by  which  it  was  in  every  direction 
assailed. 

With  true  regard,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc.  John  Tyler. 

[John  Tyler  to  Daniel  Webster.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  AprU  21,  1846. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  dated  the  14th  inst.,  reached  me  by  our  lut 
mail,  and  I  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  its  receipt.     The  disposition  made 
by  yourself  and  Mr.  Barclay  of  the  call  for  the  correspondence  between  Gov. 


^See  Cangr.  Globe,  1845-*6,  616,  etteq. 
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S«ward  and  myself  was  altogether  appropriate.  I  desired  its  publication 
merely  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  as  containing  an  explanation  of  my  course 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

I  read  with  much  satisfaction  your  speech  in  answer  to  the  objections 
urged  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and,  unless  I  am  totally  deceived,  I  think 
jou  have  put  them  for  ever  at  rest,  at  least  with  the  country.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  design  the  publication,  in  a  more  durable  form  than 
at  present  exists,  of  the  correspondence  to  which  the  negotiation  gave  rise. 
To  yourself  I  am  disposed  to  leave  the  selection  of  such  documents  as  may 
properly  enter  into  the  compilation,  having  full  confidence  that  whatever  is 
done  will  be  best  calculated  to  develop  the  feelings  and  motives  of  the  admin- 
istration. My  opinions  on  the  right  of  search,  and  most  of  the  other  ques- 
tions involved,  were  plainly  expressed  in  my  messages  to  Congress. 

I  have  reviewed  the  whole  procedure  from  time  to  time  in  association  with 
the  final  result,  and  I  cannot  withhold  the  remark,  that  if  we  had  consum- 
mated no  other  act  than  the  treaty,  we  should  better  have  deserved  any  other 
fate  than  the  violent  and  unjust  denunciations  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  newspapers  had  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  touching  the  secret  service  fund,  and  I  regarded 
them  as  quite  extraordinary.  Who  submitted  the  papers  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
inspection,  I  cannot  so  much  as  conjecture.  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  fund,  had  the  exclusive  possession  and  knowledge  of  them  upon 
my  leaving  Washington,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  volunteered 
to  make  them  public.  As  to  the  disposition  which  the  President  may  make 
of  the  House  resolutions,  I  certainly  have  no  feeling,  and  I  doubt  not  you  are 
equally  indifferent.  This  fact  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  lest  it  should 
escape  your  attention,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  not  one-half  the  weighty 
matters  to  dispose  of  that  occurred  during  my  time,  left  a  balance  of  but 
$16,000  of  the  fund,  all  of  which  was  consumed  in  the  payment  of  engage- 
ments made  by  him  prior  to  his  leaving  office.  Swetzer  and  Tappan,  for  ex« 
ample,  received  upwards  of  $10,000  for  bearing  dispatches  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  My  balance  exceeded  $28,000.  Considering  the  many  important 
negotiations  which  were  consummated,  and  matters  disturbing  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States,  which  were  quieted,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  wasteful  and  extravagant. 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyler. 

But  there  was  another  controversy  growing  out  of  the  treaty 
which  exploded  at  an  earlier  period.  It  has  been  remarked  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  that  probal)ly  the  best  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  ultras  in  both  Enj'land  and  America  fiercelv  as- 
sailed  it.  When  Mr.  Tyler  came  in,  Lord  Melbourne  was  prime 
minister,  and  Lord  Palmerston  secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  latter  for  the  release  of  McLeod  was 
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met,  as  we  have  seen,  l)y  President  Tyler  with  an  equally  emphatic 
refusal  to  comply.  A  change  of  ministry  soon  after  ensued,  and 
the  Tories  under  Sir  Robert  Peel — a  party  always  more  favorable 
to  this  government  than  its  rival,  the  Whig — assumed  the  conduct 
of  the  government  of  England.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  under  President  Tyler,  in  the  affair  successfully  maintained 
before  the  world  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  as  it  likewise  did 
in  the  matter  of  the  State  debts,  which  British  creditors  wished 
the  government  to  assume,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  assumed, 
would  have  imposed  an  intolerable  burden  upon  a  depleted  treasury, 
and  estaitlished  a  principle  involving,  through  the  hope  that  these 
too  would  be  assumed,  all  sorts  of  incentives  to  new  debts.  When, 
therefore,  under  the  moderate  and  patriotic  auspices  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  the  "Ash burton  Treaty"  was  concluded,  it  was  stigmatized 
by  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  "  capitulation,"  and  the  papers  in  his  in- 
terest dubbed  the  noble  negotiator  "Ix)rd  Surrender."  Nine 
equally  belligerent  senatoi*s  on  this  side  of  the  water,  headed  by 
Benton  and  Buchanan,  employed  similar  terms  against  Mr.  Tyler 
and  Mr.  Webster.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  stipulating  that  both  the  high 
contracting  parties  should  employ  a  fleet  of  eighty  guns  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  character  of  the  controversy  out  of 
which  the  eighth  article  arose.  England  had  made  treaties  with 
other  nations  of  Europe,  guaranteeing  the  mutual  right  of  search, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  same  she  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
visiting  ships  flying  our  flag  on  the  high  seas,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain their  true  national  character.  As  the  right  of  search  had 
been  one  of  the  grievances  leading  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  as  it 
had  never  been  conceded  by  our  government  in  times  of  peace  to 
any  power,  its  exercise  without  our  consent  during  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren's  administration  had  rou>ed  against  England  the  decided  re- 
sentment of  tlie  large  majority  of  our  people.  True,  in  Monroe's 
administration,  the  whole  cabinet,  except  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had  actiuiesced  in  tlie  idea  of  a  treaty  stipulation  to  this  efllect; 
and  in  \S23  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  had  secured  the 
passage  through  Congress  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement ;  but  the  thing  had  fallen 
through,  and  only  sliowed  the  astonisliing  lengths  that  Virginians, 
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who  had  led  all  the  world  against  the  slave-trade  and  slavery^  would 
go  if  "left  alone,"  while  New  England  men  like  Adams  were 
fixing  up  conventions,  as  at  Ohent,  in  1814,  guaranteeing  the  res- 
toration of  "  slaves  or  other  property,"  or  were  proposing  to  annex 
Te3cas,  or  were  denying  the  right  of  search  to  sappress  the  slave- 
trade,  or  were  sending  senators  to  Congress,  like  James  D'Wolf, 
who  was  notoriously  known  to  have  made  his  fortune  out  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  his  counti'y.  Whatever  the 
cause  tliat  afterwards  leii  the  United  States  to  decline  the  repeated 
offers  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  stipulations  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned, it  was  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  at  least  had  to  take  notice, 
that  no  such  right  had  heen  conceded  as  that  of  permitting  our 
ships  to  be  searched  upon  the  high  seas. 

England,  indeed,  sought  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the  right 
of  visit  and  the  right  of  search.     The  one  she  claimed  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations — the  latter  she  admitted  did  not  exist  in  times  of 
peace.     The  right  of  visit  extended,  she  said,  to  a  mere  detention 
of  the  vessel  and  a  verification  of  her  papers.     If  the  vessel  was 
found  to  be  an  American  shie  might  proceed  on  her  way  "  though 
loaded  with  slaves."     This  distinction,  however,  had  no  foimdation 
in  the  maritime  law  of  nations.     The  visitation  would  be  often  a 
worse  than  idle  ceremony  unless  followed  by  search,  and  the  search 
a  wanton  outrage  unless  the  vessel  was  to  be  carried  in  for  ad- 
judication in  case  she  turned  out,  in  the  judgment  of  the  boarding 
officer,  not  to  be  American,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fall  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  stipulations  as  to  the  slave-trade.     And  in 
confirmation  of  this  assertion  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  of  the 
cases  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  government  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  prior  to  his  return  to  this  country  in  November, 
1841,  the  visitation  was  accompanied  with  the  most  rigorous  search 
of  persons  and  papers,  of  vessel  and  cargo,  followed  in  some  in- 
stances by  a  protracted  detention,  and  in  others  by  a  carrying  into 
port  for  adjudication.*     The  same  remark  made  by  Mr.  Adams 


*  Henry  Wheaton  on  the  Bight  of  Search  :  **  The  Tisit  is  intended  for  something 
or  nothing.  If  for  nothing,  it  is  obtrusive  and  useless  formality.  If  otherwise, 
it  cannot  be  of  the  least  importance,  in  principle  or  effect,  whether  the  visitor 
fieurches  the  ship  and  inspects  the  cargo,  or  only  examines  the  papers.  It  is  left 
entirely  to  his  judgment,  after  either  of  these  acts,  to  decide  upon  the  character 
of  the  vessel ;  and  cases  may  occur  where  the  papers  are  suspicioufi,  in  the  opinion 
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when  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  concession  of  the  right  by  com- 
pact, would  apply  to  a  submission  to  its  exercise  withoat  compact; 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  visitation  be  not  (tarried  out  by  seardi, 
"it  would  reduce  the  right  itself  to  a  power  merely  nominal^' — 
the  submission  to  which  "  would  serve  rather  to  mark  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  great  and  precious  principle  than  to  attain  the  end  for 
which  it  would  be  given  up."     Any  government  may  unqnestion- 
ably  instruct  its  cruisers  to  detain  and  examine  vessels  within  its 
own  waters  suspected  of  smuggling.     But  this  is  a  local  right,  and 
not  applicable  to  the  high  seas.     But  the  real  trouble  lay  in  the 
unfortunate  position  assumed  by  lA)rd  Palmerston  (who  was  re- 
cognized as  no  friend  to  this  country)  in  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Stevenson.     The  mere  practice  of  visitation  or 
enquiry  against  so  odious  a  trafiic  as  the  slave-trade  would  never 
have  excited  controversy  with  us,  but  it  was  the  formal  assertion 
of  it  as  a  right  that  awakened  question.     England  alone  was  to 
blame  if  a  harmless  and  necessary  principle  had  been  confounded 
with  one  rigorous  and  cruel  in  its  exercise.     The  abolitionists  saw 
slavery  as  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  government,  and 
Adams  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  silly  charge  that  the  home 
squadron  was  intended  to  furnish  a  convoy  for  slave  trading  ves- 
sels ;  but  what  did  all  this  bosh  mean  but  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  get  up  a  war  to  the  knife  against  slavery,  and  having 
but  one  idea  themselves,  thought  every  Southerner  must  have  the 
single  opposing  idea  ?     Slave-owner  or  not,  Mr.  Tyler  had  to  fight 
England's  pretensions.     Only  after  she  had  publicly  relinquished 
her  claims  could  it  comport  with  tlie  dignity  of  this  government 
to  yield  the  mutual  right  of  search ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
a  right  to  object  to  the  application  of  any  influejice  upon  tliis 
government  tending  to  force  it  by  actual  violence  or  moral  duress 
to  abandon  the  immunity  of  our  flag. 

In  the  month  of  December,  184:1,  a  convention  of  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  met  at  London,  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  quintuple  treaty,  guaranteeing  a  general 
right  of  search  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
mere  mutual  right  under  the  prevailing  treaties.     The  signature 

of  the  visiting  officer,  and  an  inspection  of  the  vessel  would  prove  that  all  waa 
right.  If  the  visit  is  necessary  at  all,  a  search  is  mnch  more  so,  as  affording  the 
means  of  a  proper  judgment" — North  American  RevietOj  Ivi.,  p.  483. 
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of  the  treaty  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  He  therein  distinctly  in- 
timated that  this  government,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  England 
on  the  claims  of  right,  could  not  but  view  the  proposed  treaty  with 
dissatisfaction.  His  message  arrived  in  Europe  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Quintuple  treaty,  and  evoked  a  degree  of  interest 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  In  France  so  much  jealousy  was 
felt^against  England  for  her  domination  on  the  sea,  that  Oeneral 
liwis  Cass,  our  minister  at  Paris,  taking  the  message  as  his  letter 
*o?Tn8tructions,  was  encouraged  to  adopt  a  step  wliich  made  his 
name,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  this  country. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1842,  Cass  waited  upon  Mr.  Guizot, 
the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  read  to  him  a  paper,, 
in  the  nature  of  a  protest,  against  the  ratification  by  France  of 
the  treaty  signed  by  its  plenipotentiary  at  London  on  the  20th  of 
December.  The  President  approved  the  general  line  of  Cass' 
views,  and  that  approval  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Webster  as  fol- 
lows: 

[To  Daniel  Webster.] 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  foreign  newspapers  with 
a  feeling  essentially  in  favor  of  General  Cass's  course. 

The  message  has  been  the  basis  of  his  movements,  and  the  refusal  of  France 
to  rstify  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers  give  us  more  sea  room  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  To  guard  against  contingencies,  Todd  ought  to  converse  freely  with- 
Nesselrode,  and  particularly  on  the  importance  with  Russia  in  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  TimeM  of  London  assumed  a  tone  which  looked  confoundedly  as  if  the 
rttification  by  the  five  powers  was  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  as  equivalent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  national  law. 

Yours  truly,  J.  Tyler. 

The  principle  of  the  Quintuple  treaty  had  been  from  the  first 
no  favorite  with  the  people  and  press  of  France ;  and  when  Cass' 
protest  was  followed  by  the  Ashburton  treaty,  stipulating  for  tlie 
employment  by  England  and  the  United  States  of  squadrons  on 
the  African  coast,  to  act  independently,  but  in  concert  with  one 
another,  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  pronounced  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Quintuple  treaty.  "  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory," wrote  Wheaton  from  Berlin, "  could  it  be  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  had  exerted  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  Europe." 
France  made  haste  to  follow  our  example,  and  in  1845  England 
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formed  with  her  a  treaty  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Tyler  saggested 
as  the  basis  of  the  eighth  article. 

No  wonder  that  at  first  the  government  of  England  was  rather 
sore  upon  being  thns  out-manoeuvred  in  its  own  favorite  sphere  of 
negotiation.  The  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  made  it  the  handle  of  attack  in  the  papers,  alleging 
with  much  reason  that  the  right  of  visit  had  been  surrendered 
through  the  treaty  of  Washington.  That  this  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  American  government  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation, 
Y/as  declared  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  in  1842.  A  practical  settlement  of  the  question  seems 
to  have  been  the  obvious  purport  of  the  treaty  itself.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  when  Parliament  assembled  in  February,  1843,  Sir  Kobert 
Feel  met  tlie  charge  by  a  round  denial.  This  denial  he  had  al- 
ready made  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  dated  the  28th  of  January, 
which,  obediently  to  instructions,  was  read  to  Mr.  Webster,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  24th  of  the  following  February. 

Immediately  Benton  and  his  "clique"  of  loco-focos  seized. npon 
PeeVs  speech  as  a  pretext  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  administration 
here.  And  such  a  thundering  speech  was  made  by  Benton  against 
the  "British  Treaty"  that  the  Globe  was  the  only  paper  in  the 
country  that  had  courage  to  publish  it.^ 

But  another  circumstance  came  in  to  complicate  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  this  was  the  unexpected  turn  taken  by  General  Cass 
himself  against  the  treaty.  It  seems  that  Cass,  after  intelligence 
of  the  treaty,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster,  requesting  the  permission  of 
the  President  to  return  to  America,  since  "  he  could  no  longer  be 
useful  in  France,  and  his  private  affairs  required  his  presence  at 
home."     But  when  the  request  was  acceded  to  in  Mr.  Tyler's 

'  This  speech  of  Benton's  is  full  of  intentional  misrepresentations.  He  accused 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  made  the  award  in  1881,  of  being  ''on  the  lift 
•of  British  generals  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  crown" — "a  statement  which 
happens,  like  too  many  others  in  Mr.  Benton's  speech,  to  be  totaUy  untrue.*'  (Quor- 
terly  Review^  Ixxi.,  p.  5G1.)  He  charged  Mr.  Tyler  with  having  voted  against  the 
Award,  and  with  having  stood  out  for  the  full  extent  of  the  American  claim,  and 
garbles  a  certain  vote  given  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  prove  the  fact.  Mr.  Tyler,  as  we 
have  seen,  voted  against  striking  out  the  original  resolution  of  Mr.  Tazew^ 
voted  for  the  substitute  proposing  new  negotiations,  and  when  the  vote  recurred 
on  the  original  proposition  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  amended  by  the  substitute,  of  conrse 
voted  against  it.  It  was  this  last  vote  that  Benton  ridiculously  paraded  in  the 
■Senate,  taking  no  account  of  the  first  and  second. 
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usual  kind  and  generous  way,  and  the  letter  of  reply  was  on  its 
jonmey  across  the  ocean,  Cass  changed  the  ground  of  his  return ; 
and  in  another  dispatch  he  avowed  that,  having  seen  the  treaty, 
and  finding  that  it  contained  no  express  renunciation  of  the  right 
of  visit,  '^  he  could  no  longer  remain  here  honorably  to  himself 
or  advantageously  to  his  country.''  The  fact  was  that  Cass'  head 
— ^never  at  any  time  very  steady — ^liad  been  dizzied  by  the  ap- 
plause given  his  protest,  which  had  lately  caused  his  name  to  ap- 
pear among  the  presidential  aspirants,  and  now  he  thought  to  put 
his  return  on  more  lofty  grounds.  Mr.  Webster  replied  to  Cass' 
letter,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  A  duplicate  of  this 
letter  was  handed  to  Cass  on  his  arrival  in  America,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  Cass  replied  in  a  letter,  dated  December  11.  The 
following  note  of  the  President  explains  itself: 

[To  Daniel  Webster.] 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Cass'  last  letter  ought  to  have  a  reply,  begjpning  with  a 
commentary  on  the  singularity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  declaring  the 
reply  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Benton's  speech  should  be  answered  seriatim  and  with  power.  He  stood 
by  with  his  arms  folded  during  Jackson's  and  Van  Buren's  administrations, 
and  permitted  almost  a  surrender  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  GrecHe,  and 
now  shows  wonderful  zeal.  Ton  remember  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  about 
that  time,  which  saved  the  principle  from  surrender. 

A  word  to  you  is  enough.  J.  Tyleb. 

A  second  letter  of  reply  was  written  by  Webster,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20 ;  bat  on  an  understanding  with  Cass,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington, and  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  not  de- 
livered at  this  time,  the  President  having  no  wish  to  continue  the 
correspondence  unless  it  became  absolutely  necessary.  But  Cass 
was  proud  of  his  exploits,  and  his  friends  pressed  call  after  call 
open  the  government  for  his  correspondence.  These  were  not 
immediately  answered  by  Mr.  Webster.  Then  came  Peel's  speech, 
and  the  President  wrote  to  Webster : 

[To  Daniel  Webster.] 

Febrtiary,  1843. 
Dkab  Sir  :  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  speech  renders  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
r«spondence  with  Cass  more  urgent.     Every  day's  delay  will  injure  us.     Let* 
the  whole  blast  be  at  once  over.  Yours,  J.  Tyler. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  House, 
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the  President  sent  in  a  special  message  fully  explanatory  of  his 
views  on  the  question  of  visit,  and  ably  maintaining  the  construc- 
tion imposed  upon  the  eighth  article  by  his  message  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  And  on  the  next  day  he  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  full  correspondence  with  Cass.  The  "blast"  was  in- 
deed soon  over.  On  the  motion  in  the  Senate  of  Benton  and 
Bagb3\  to  strike  out  from  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the 
navy  so  much  as  related  to  the  African  squadron,  only  Allen, 
Benton,  Linn,  and  Smith  of  Connecticut,  voted  aye,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  senators,  numl)ering  thirty-six,  voted  no.  In  the 
House  a  like  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  to  forty.     Thus  was  the  treaty  fully  endorsed. 

By  the  African  squadron  Mr.  Tyler  not  only  took  a  step  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  taken  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  he  added  to  the  strength  of  the  navy,*  and  opened  the 
way,  in  fact,  for  the  treaty  of  1862,  guaranteeng  the  mutual  right 
of  search.  That  his  course  in  this  aifair  was  dictated  by  what  wa& 
most  promotive  of  the  honor  of  his  country  and  the  interest  of 
humanity,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  eighth  article  received 
the  condemnation  of  the  ultimas  on  both  sides  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. William  L.  Yancey,  the  leader  of  the  ''new  school"  of 
Southern  statesmen,  generated  by  friction  with  the  abolitioniBts, 
denounced  the  African  squadron  as  destructive  to  slavery;'  and* 
Southern  convention,  which  met  at  Nashville  in  1857,  pronounced 
it  a  discourtesy  and  insult  to  the  South.  The  following  letter^ 
written  by  Mr.  Tyler  at  the  latter  named  period  are  historical : 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  September  6,  1867. 
Dear  Robert  :  Your  letter  of  August  29th  and  the  paper  I  sent  you  reached 
me  two  mails  ago.  I  immediately,  with  some  alteration,  copied  the  paper  and 
sent  it  to  the  Enquirer,  The  last  Enquirer  has  not  reached  me,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  been  published.  It  occurs  toin« 
that  its  publication  will  have  some  effect  in  delaying  the  revocation  of  the 
eighth  article  (I  believe  it  is  the  eighth)  by  our  government.  Cass,  you  will 
remember,  got  into  a  snarl  about  that  article  with  Webster,  and  will  be  in- 
clined  to  abrogate  it.     The  President  may  conclude  that  it  is  well  to  let  well 


'  Upshur,  at  the  session  of  1842-*3,  reported  that  for  some  time  past  no  ships  of 
war  had  been  on  the  African  coast,  and  that,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this  want 
of  protection,  *'  several  of  our  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the  natives,  and  their 
crews  barbarously  murdered." 

*  See  Hodgson's  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  page  398. 
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enough  alone.  The  movement  of  the  further  Southern  States,  or,  to  speak 
more  by  the  book,  a  few  of  the  Southern  people,  is  made  as  preliminary  to  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  Virginia  delegation  were 
weak  or  blind  enough  to  fall  into  the  snare,  when  there  is  not  a  single  interest 
of  Virginia  which  is  not  opposed  to  any  such  agitation. 

The  fire-eaters  agitate  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reviving  the  agitations  cf 
the  slave  question  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Repeal  the  provision  in  the  treaty, 
and  the  American  flag  will  fly  at  the  mast-head  of  every  slaver  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Great  Britain  will  revive  the  question  of  her  right  of  visit,  as  she 
claimed  it,  and  the  consequences  may  end  in  war.  This  claim  will  go  far  to- 
wards the  annihilation  of  the  United  States  trade  on  that  coast,  and  the  en- 
^ossment  of  that  trade  by  Great  Britain.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see— 
and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

IsLetty  still  with  you?  I  would  visit  her  at  once  if  I  could  leave  home. 
Hy  wheat  has  given  me  infinite  trouble,  and  I  have  no  manager  in  place  of 
J.  C.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  better  ofif,  but  even  then  my  absence  from 
home  must  be  short.  Give  her  my  best  love,  as  also  to  Priscillaand  the  chil- 
dren. 

Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

IPaper  Enclosed.^ 

This  is  hastily  written,  and  the  ideas  only  imperfectly  suggested.  It  would' 
of  course  be  greatly  improved. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  depart  from  the  course  which  I  have  all  along  pursued 
since  I  left  Washington,  a  course  of  silence  in  regard  to  all  public  political 
discussions,  in  order  to  vindicate  an  act  of  mine  (while  in  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  government)  against  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  Southern  commercial  convention  at  Knoxville,  and  which 
was  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  majority  vote  of  that  body  of  discourtesy 
and  insult  to  the  South,  because  of  the  incorporation  into  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  of  the  provision  which  stipulates  for  the  employment  of  a  naval 
armament  of  eighty  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slafe-trade  when  prosecuted  by  American  citizens,     I  propose  to  do  no  more 
than  revive  with  the  public  the  recollection  of  all  the  incidents  which  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  that  provision  in  the  treaty,  and  having  done  so  1  shall 
be  entirely  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  its  arbitrament.      The  remarks  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  from  members  in  debate  upon  the  main  subject,  are  so 
entirely  variant  from  the  public  sentiment  entertained,  as  I  believe,  through- 
ont  the  entire  South  in  1842,  as  in  some  measure  to  create  surprise.     Who  in 
1842  ever  dreamed  that  there  would  have  been,  as  early  as  1857,  a  proposition 
seriously  made  to  revive  the  slave-trade?     Certainly  I  entertained  no  such 
idea,  nor  did,  as  I  believe,  any  one  of  the  able  men  who  were  my  constitu- 
tional advisers.     I  really  thought,  and  often  said,  that  the  Southern  States 
were  more  opposed  to  the  slave-trade  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people. 
They  had  voted  for  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  should  engage  in  the  slave-trade  should  be  regarded,  and  if 
•convicted,  punished  as  pirates — hostes  humani  generis,  as  pifates  by  the  laws 
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of  nations  are  declared  to  be.  How  then  a  provision  incorporated  in  a  treaty 
to  enforce  a  law  for  which  the  South  had  voted  could  be  an  insult  to  the 
South,  I  must  say  passes  my  comprehension.  But  I  desire  to  call  the  attentioD 
of  the  country  to  the  facts  as  they  existed  shortly  antecedent  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  British  government  had  insisted  upon  the  right,  under  ita 
various  treaties  with  other  nations,  to  visit  ships  sailing  under  the  Americin 
flag,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  the  ship  over  which 
that  flag  floated.  She  had  put  this  claim  often  into  practice.  That  fact 
called  forth  strong  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  then  our 
minister  at  London,  and  a  most  able  argument  in  pamphlet  form  appeared 
soon  after  from  the  pen  of  General  Cass,  who  was  our  minister  at  Paris. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  approved  by  the  administration ;  and  in 
my  annual  message  to  Congress  I  took  decided  ground  against  the  claim  let 
up  by  Great  Britain,  and  took  occasion  to  say,  that  as  the  United  States  waf 
the  first  to  declare,  so  far  as  its  own  citizens  were  concerned,  the  slave-trade 
to  be  piracy,  so  the  United  States  were  fully  able  to  enforce  their  own  laws 
without  the  aid  of  British  cruisers.  Thus  the  two  governments  stood  antag- 
onized upon  the  question, — Great  Britain  on  her  part  insisting  that  she  meant 
no  insult  to  the  American  flag,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  recog- 
nize, without  a  visit  to  the  ship,  whether  she  belonged  to  the  nation  whoie 
flag  she  bore,  or  had  assumed  that  flag  merely  to  deceive,  thereby  seeking  ao 
indemnity  under  the  American  flag,  when  the  ship,  officers  and  crew  were 
Portugue8e,  Spanish,  French,  or  some  other  nation  intent  on  the  slave-trade, 
which  countries  by  treaty  had  given  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  visit  and 
search.  Great  Britain  also  urged  upon  the  government,  as  a  consideration 
for  acquiescence  in  the  matter,  that  if  the  vessel  visited  turned  out  to  be  trnly 
American,  bound  on  a  peaceful  mercantile  voyage,  she  would  indemnify  all 
loss  and  every  damage  sustained  by  such  vessel,  as  she  had  honorably  done 
in  all  preceding  cases.  Lord  Ashburton  was  possessed  with  powers  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  as  well  as  other  subjects,  and  upon  conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  I  reiterated  my  declaration  made  in  my  annual  message,  that 
the  United  States  were  able  to  enforce  their  own  laws,  and  that  I  should  see  to 
their  enforcement,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  under  the  obligations  of  duty.  I  then 
suggested,  by  way  of  carrying  out  this  duty  on  my  part,  that  we  should  keep 
upon  the  African  coast  an  armament  sufficient  to  visit  all  ships  that  might 
hoist  the  United  States  flag,  and  fall  under  suspicion,  but  that  we  could  not 
permit  another  nation  to  do  so  for  us;  and  upon  that  basis  the  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  has  in  my  view  always  rested. 

Certain  it  is  that,  for  the  after-time  of  my  service,  no  visit,  much  less  search, 
of  an  American  vessel  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Repeal  that  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  when  the  government  pleases,  it  will  still  find  itself 
obliged  to  maintain  on  the  African  coast  eighty  guns  at  least  for  the  due  pro- 
tection of  the  commercial  traffic  of  merchant  vessels  with  that  coast — a  traflSc 
every  day  increasing  in  value,  and  destined  in  the  end  to  be  of  vast  magni- 
tude ;  and  I  would  recommend  to  the  next  commercial  convention,  that  before 
they  annul  that  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  they  repeal  the  law 
relative  to  piracy. 
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The  latter  letter  w^  copied  from  the  Enqtiirer  into  most  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  country,  and  attracted  universal  comment  at 
the  time.* 

This,  however,  was  not  the  last  of  the  right  of  visit.  In  1858, 
while  Mr.  Buchanan  was  president,  Great  Britain  dispatched  a 
namber  of  small  armed  vessels  to  repress  the  slave-trade  off  the 
coast  of  Caba.  These  vessels  exceeded  their  orders,  and  rigorously 
searched  the  American  vessels  employed^in  the  commerce  of  those 
seas.  A  burst  of  indignation  ensued  throughout  the  United 
States.  Protests  (in  diplomatic  form)  were  made  by  General  Cass, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  government  of  England  having  taken 
the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  formally  renounced 
the  right  of  visit,'  which  the  treaty  of  1842  had  hitherto  extin- 
guished. An  article  in  the  Herald^  about  this  time,  reflecting  on 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Tyler,  elicited  the  following  interesting  let- 
ters from  the  ex-President : 

[Fbou  Robert  Ttler.] 

Philadelphia,  August  27. 

Mt  Deab  Father  :  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  enclosed 
article  from  the  Herald,  whether  to  make  Mr.  Rives  or  Mr.  Webster,  or  some 
ODe  else,  at  your  expense,  the  exponent  of  those  principles  on  which  the  right 
of  search  question  now  rests.  Will  you  read  this  paper  attentively,  and  let 
me  have  your  views,  sending  the  communication  back  to  me  ?  Take  such  steps 
as  you  may  deem  necessary. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  informing  you  of  John's  present  situation 
with  Attorney-General  Black.     He  is  doing  very  well. 

General  Cass  distinctly  places  himself  recently  on  Mr.  Webster's  letter, 
written  while  he  was  your  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  reporter  of  your  views  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  very  well.    Love  to  all.    Your  affectionate  son,       R.  Ttler. 

P.  S. — Considering  the  attempt  at  the  time  to  depreciate  your  administra- 


'  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  Sept.  15,  1857,  Mr.  Tyler  wrote :  **  The  African 
tqaadron  letter  has  created  quite  as  much  noise  as  I  anticipated." 

^  '*  It  had  become  the  duty  then  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  ciroumstances  which  had  recently  transpired,  to  enquire  what 
were  our  rights  ;  whether,  if  we  had  such  rights,  we  should  be  prepared  to  stand 
by  them ;  and  whether,  if  we  had  them  not,  we  ought  not  at  once  candidly  to  dis- 
claim them  ;  they  had  accordingly  taken  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
whose  decided  opinion  was,  that  by  international  law  we  had  no  right  of  search, 
DO  light  of  visitation  whatever  in  time  of  peace  ;  that  being  so,  he  need  npt  say 
they  bad  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  British  government  to  delay  for 
ODe  moment  the  removal  of  this  conclusion. " — Speech  of  Mr.  FiUgercUd  in  the 
BritiA  Parliament 
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tion,  I  never  knew  gentlemen  more  anxious  to  appropriate  what  you  per- 
formed.    For  a  long  time  they  tried  to  take  the  Texas  question  from  you. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Villa  Margaret  (near  Hampton),  Aug.  29,  1858. 

Mt  Dear  Robert  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  27th,  and  carefullj 
read  the  article  from  the  Herald  which  you  enclosed.  Who  is  its  anthor, 
or  why  written  just  at  this  time,  is  to  me  an  enigma.  General  Cass  and 
Mr.  Webster  got  into  a  persoticU  correspondence  upon  the  return  of  the  first, 
under  leave  asked,  to  the  Unfted  States,  in  the  year  1842  or  1848, 1  forgot 
which,  but  the  controversy  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  article  in  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  stipulating  the  maintenance  of  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  own  laws  touching  the  slave-trade.  Webster,  in 
that  correspondence^  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  any  surrender  of  principle 
which  his  antagonist  had  ascribed  to  that  article,  which  was  adopted  not  only 
in  strict  coincidence  with  my  own  views,  but  upon  my  own  suggestion,  as  may 
•be  readily  surmised  by  the  language  of  my  message  of  December,  1841,  in 
which,  while  expressly  denying  all  right  of  visitation  or  search  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  for  the  slave-trade,  I  affirm  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  exe- 
•cute  their  own  laws  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power.  This  declaratioD 
was  the  basis  upon  which  that  stipulation  was  made  to  rest ;  and  after  tlie 
treaty  was  ratified,  I  reasserted  that  doctrine  as  the  true  foundation  of  the 
article.  True,  there  was  no  express  recognition  of  it  in  any  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  there  was  my  message  before 
the  world,  distinctly  repudiating  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  and  asserting 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  own  laws.  Surely  the  acceptance  by  Great  Britain 
of  that  article  with  the  message  before  her  was  equivalent  to  a  renunciation 
of  the  claim. 

In  my  message  after  the  treaty  I  refer  to  it  in  the  above  spirit,  as  a  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  In  the  absence  of  all  com- 
mentary upon  the  first  message  or  article  of  the  treaty  by  the  negotiators, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the  message  of  1842-3. 
He  declared  that  the  eighth  article  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British 
government  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  visit,  and  that  the  right  would  not  be 
abandoned.  Congress  called  for  information,  and  I  gave  it  in  an  after  mes- 
aage,  and  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  my  views  upon 
the  question  ;  and  I  defy  any  man,  having  in  view  the  whole  context,  to  say 
that  there  was  any  concession  of  any  sort  made  to  the  British  government  of 
the  point  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  know  that  Mr.  Rives  expressed  regreti^ 
some  fancied  concession  on  my  part.  He  could  only  have  done  so  by  con- 
founding the  right  to  search  vessels  suspected  of  piracy  upon  the  high  seas 
with  the  African  slave-trade,  to  be  engaged  in  which  subjected  American 
citizens  to  punishment  under  our  municipal  law,  and  not  under  any  inter- 
national law.  The  pirate  under  the  law  of  nations,  viz.,  a  ship  cruising 
against  and  capturing  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  for  plunder,  is  hottii 
humani  generis^  whom  no  flag  protects.  But  the  slave-trade  is  not  piracy  is 
that  broad  sense,  and  this  has  been  repeatedly  conceded  by  Great  BritaiD,ber 
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declaration  being  that,  if  upon  visit,  the  ship  visited  sails  under  papers  re- 
gnlarlj  granted  by  America,  or  in  other  words,  in  an  American  ship,  with 
American  papers  and  under  American  colors,  she  will  be  permitted  to  go  on 
her  way,  although  loaded  with  slaves.  What  Mr.  Rives  "  proceeded  to  show  " 
was  nothing  new.  It  had  been  shown  by  Stevenson  at  London,  by  Cass  at 
Paris,  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  messages,  and  by  Webster  in  his  correspondence. 
It  had  been  asserted  in  every  form  and  on  every  occasion.  Stevenson  was 
endorsed ;  Cass  was  endorsed ;  my  own  messages  fully  affirmed  the  doctrine ; 
and  he  must  have  optics  so  keen  as  "  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen ;''  who  can 
detect  in  my  messages  one  word  of  concession  or  retraction. 

Pray  scan  the  messages,  and  if  there  is  a  retraxit,  point  it  out  to  me.  I 
would  hsLYe/bught  against  the  claim,  if  after  the  treaty  it  had  been  exercised ; 
but  notwithstanding  Peel's  bluster,  the  treaty,  during  my  term,  and  for  years 
after,  extinguished  the  practice.  It  has  been  revived  since  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  as  if  merely  to  be  renounced  definitively. 

As  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  flourish  about  his  letter  being  unanswered,  it  only 
makes  the  old  man  ridiculous.  The  letter  is  written,  as  he  says  (I  know  not 
its  date),  about  the  time  that  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  this  country  with 
fall  powers.  The  place  of  negotiation  was  transferred  from  London  to  Wash- 
ington. The  representative  of  the  British  government  was  here,  and  not  in 
London;  and  we  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  much  folly  as  to  notice  the 
letter  in  any  other  way  than  as  blended  with  the  negotiation.*  Doubtless  the 
whole  subject  was  talked  over  between  the  negotiators,  and  doubtless  Mr. 
Webster  may  have  often  expressed  himself  satisfied.  The  treaty  satisfied  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  the  two  countries,  and  thus  no  further  ground 
was  left  for  dissatisfaction  concerning  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  anv  one  else.  No  notice  would  ever  have  been  taken  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
letter  of  20th  ef  December,  1841,  but  fur  the  effect  of  my  message  of  '42, 
which  called  forth  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox  of  the  18th  of  January,  1843, 
which,  in  due  time,  was  followed  by  the  able  and  conclusive  reply  of -Mr. 
Webster,  of  the  28th  of  March,  1843.  There  was  no  delay  greater  than  was 
necessary  to  prepare  an  able  state  paper,  and  subject  it  to  a  close  and 
searching  revision.  Every  word  was  weighed  and  reweighed  in  cabinet 
council,  and  received  my  entire  approval.  Why,  after  that  dispatch,  is  this 
attack  made  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Webster?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  old  con- 
troversy of  1848  ?  Why  Mr.  Rives  placed  forth  so  prominently  ?  Is  all  this 
the  fruit  of  what  an  old  man — now  past  eighty  I  presume — said  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  parliament,  merely  to  shed  a  halo  around  his  sunken  orb  ? 
Or  do  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  seek  to  gather  laurels  at  my  expense? 


'  **  From  the  published  correspondence,  it  appears  that  the  reception  of  the  letter 
<tf  Lord  Aberdeen  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Everett  three  days  after  it  was  written, 
and  that  he  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention  soon .  to  prepare  a  more  formal 
answer,  from  which  he  was  dissuaded  by  Lord  Aberdeen  himself,  who  said  Lord 
Ashburton  was  furnished  with  full  powers  to  treat  on  this  queston  in  Washington, 
and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  discuss  it  further  in  London." 
JforfA  Ameriean  Befoiew,  Ivi.,  p.  487. 

VOL.  II. — 16. 
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I  tell  them  DOW,  and  I  tell  them  ever,  that  they  are  but  the  administrators  de 
bonis  nan  of  my  administration,  and  often  bad  administrators  at  that!  The 
idea  of  my  conceding  to  Great  Britain  any  thing  I     Fudge  I 

Your  father,  JoHV  Ttlbb. 

P.  S.  You  are  aware  that  the  negotiation  with  Lord  A.  was  conducted 
without  protocol  or  letter.  The  letters  were  written  after  agreement,  and 
each  submitted  to  me  and  received  my  correction.  It  may  be  too  early  to 
mention  this  fact  publicly. 

[To  John  Tyler,  Jr.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  September  7,  1868. 

Dear  John:  Your  letter  of  the  80th  of  August  was  forwarded  from  Harnp* 
ton,  with  its  cuclosures.     I  think  that,  in  regard  to  the  Zolverein  Treaty,  the 
better  way  will  be  to  get  some  senator  to  move  next  winter  the  removal  of 
secrecy  from  the  treaty  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate.     In  the  meantime 
your  article  of  the  17th  July  to  Bennet,  altered  to  suit  the  new  direction  to 
the  Enquirer^  as  having  published  the  article  from  the  Herald,  might  call 
public  attention  more  distinctly  to  the  subject,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  the 
motion  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Senate.     I  have  passed  my  pen  through 
a  line  which  contained  an  attack  upon  the  Senate.     The  better  way  is  never 
to  use  an  acrimonious  expression.     "Still  in  your  right  hand  carry  gentle 
peace  to  silence  envious  tongues,"  is  an  expression  full  of  wisdom.     I  am 
outliving  past  slanders,  and  a  few  years  more  they  will  cease  to  exist,  if  left 
alone.     We  want  nothing  more  than  facts  for  history.     The  article  you  en- 
close on  the  right  of  search,  Robert  had  previously  sent  me,  and  I  had  given 
him  a  commentary  on  it  in  free  language.     I  hope  he  duly  received  it.     I  am 
interested  to  know  who  is  the  author.     I  do  not  believe  that  be  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Herald  of^ce.     Drop  him — Robert — a  note  upon  the  subject.     Old  Lord 
Aberdeen,  if  he  said  what  is  ascribed  to  him.  must  be  demented.     His  letter 
to  Webster  jirrivc<l  in  Washington  about  the  time  of  Lord   Ashburton  with 
full   powers.     The   nejjotiation  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  yet  his 
lordship  dwells  on  the   fact   that  his  letter   was    not   answered   for    twelve 
months.     How  ridiculous  I     It  would  never  have  been  answered  but  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  havin«?  taken  exception  to  my  mes8aji;e  to  Congress,  in  which  I 
said  that  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  btipulating  the  maintenance  of  a 
fleet  of  eighty  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  settled  the  question  of  visit  or 
of  search.     This  called  forth  my  mesSiige  of  the  succeeding  year,  under  a  call 
from  Congress,  and  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  was 
promptly  and  conclusively  answered  by  Mr.  Webster. 

His  lordship's  letter  was  dated  about  the  18th  of  January,  1848,  and  W^eb- 
ster's  28th  of  March.  Mr.  Rives  expressed  regret  in  the  Senate  at  a  surrender 
which  was  never  made.  See  the  message,  and  Rives'  speech  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  and  say  whether  Mr.  Rives  did  not  discover  a  mare's  nest,  and 
whether  he  did  not  concede  more  than  myself.  Do  look  over  the  message,  and 
tell  nie  if  there  is  any  the  slightest  concession.  Pirates^  made  such  by  the 
law  of  nations,  are  hostes  humanis  generis ,  whom  every  body  has  aright  to  de- 
iitroy,  but  the  slave  trade  is  not  piracy  under  the  international  law,  and  there- 
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fore  an  American  ship,  with  American  papers  and  under  the  American  flag, 
cannot  be  stopped  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  so  says  Great  Britain  herself,  and 
so  say  we— a  vast  difference  truly  between  the  cases,  which  Rives  failed  at  the 
moment  to  see.  Robert  has  somewhat  more  extended  views  from  me,  which 
he  can  improve  upon. 

I  fear  I  can  neither  follow  the  example  of  Cicero  or  Pliny  at  the  Villa 
Margaret.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write,  while  I  have  six  children 
to  supervise,  as  well  as  a  household.  Nor  can  I  go  to  Havanna.  No,  my  de- 
nre  is  that  my  last  days  may  be  passed  in  Virginia,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
neglect  of  me  in  the  last  and  most  important  days  of  my  public  career,  yet 
was  for  all  prior  time  a  kind  and  fostering  mother.  So  may  God  bless  her 
throughout  all  her  border. 

I  go  to  Hampton  to-morrow,  where  I  shall  remain  a  week,  then  return  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  I  shall  probably  summer  below  until  first  of  October 
(seeding  time).  The  drought  is  terrible,  and  famine  will  next  year  walk 
abroad  over  the  land. 

Your  father,  John  Tylbb. 

1  reinclose  the  article,  with  pen  marks. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

1841—1843. 


"To  Mr.  Tjler  is  chiefly  due  the  addition  of  the  great  State  of  Teza4.**— Alexandke 
H.  Stephens,  Pictorial  Hitt.  U.  8.,  p.  479 


The  Annexation  of  Texas. — Politics  in  the  Fall  of  1842, — Mb.  Ttlbb*8  Lst- 
TEB  TO  Mb.  Tazewell. — The  Pbesident  Oboanizes  His  Pabtt. — Texas.— In 
Annexation  Attempted  bt  Adams  and  Jaoxson. — Annexation  Pbofosxdbt 
Mb.  Ttleb  to  Websteb. — Attempts  at  Secubino  the  Beooonitioh  of  thi 
Independence  of  Texas  fbom   Mexico. — The  Pbesident  Pboposbs  a  Tu* 

PABTITE  TbEATT. — ThE   INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SaNDWICH   ISLANDS  ReOOONIZID. 

— Special  Mission  to  £NaLAND  Pbopossd. — Failube  of  the  Mission  and  Br 

SIQNATION  of  WeBSTEB. — RELATIONS  OF  Mb.  TtLEB  AND  Mb.  WbBSTEB. — CaLIB 

OnsHiNO  Dispatched  as  Gommissioneb  to  China. — The  Affaib  at  Montibzt. 
— Von  Holst*s  YAOABixa 

PEESIDENT  TYLER  had  concluded  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  complete  and  happy  triumph.  Great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  had  been  settled ;  the  test  of  the  vice-pres- 
president's  accession  had  been  fully  sustained ;  and  tlie  dead  hopes 
of  his  numberless  enemies  lay  thick  about  him.  The  people,  too, 
had  unequivocally  shown  that  they  were  opposed  to  a  Bank,  and 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  qualified  veto  of  the  executive,  even 
though  Mr.  Tyler  had  made  more  frec^uent  use  of  it  than  any  of  i 
his  predecessors.  In  a  period  of  little  more  than  twelve  moiithB 
he  had  employed  the  veto  four  times,  and  "  pocketed "  a  bill  for 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands,  passed  on 
the  heels  of  the  session.  The  use  of  his  negative,  however,  was 
purely  defensive.  It  was  used  in  the  face  of  Adams'  declaration 
of  "war  to  the  knife,"  and  of  Clay's  proclamation  to  make  the 
executive  a  mere  nullity  in  our  government. 

In  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  August 
and  its  reassembling  at  its  last  session  in  December,  the  political 
caldron  was  even  more  violently  excited  than  during  the  late  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  time  of  anxious  thought  with  the  presidential  as- 
pirants. As  long  as  the  party  could  think^  Clay  was  the  very  last 
man  who  would  have  gained  their  suffrages  as  president.    They 
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were  too  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  his  character  to  suppose  that 
be  could  ever  make  a  successful  president.  That  office  required 
Eoroething  more  than  oratory,  a  commanding  mien,  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  political  principle,  and  a  rash  and  dictatorial  temper. 
Hence,  Scott  and  Webster  were  to  the  last  not  without  their  hopes 
that  an  ultimate  rally  might  be  made  upon  one  of  them.  But 
Clay  had  not  fought  the  battle  of  the  extra-session  for  his  courage 
now  to  fail  him.  His  entire  aim  from  the  first  had  l>een  the  suc- 
cession; and  his  chances  for  the  nomination  in  1844  depended 
alone,  as  he  knew,  upon  success  in  working  the  Whigs  up  to  a  con- 
dition where  thought  would  be  impossible.  The  manifesto  of  the 
previous  September  had  been  put  forth  by  a  few  of  the  most  ultra 
members  of  Congress;  and  yet,  by  its  sheer  violence,  it  had  com- 
pelled the  majority  of  the  Whigs,  to  their  own  regret,  into  the  most 
radical  positions. 

True,  the  retention  of  Webster  in  the  cabinet  had  compelled  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Northern  nationals  to  deport  themselves 
with  some  degree  of  reserve ;  and  to  these  were  added  all  the 
State-rights  Whigs  of  the  country  who  had  the  courage  to  main- 
tain their  old  principles.     With  the  President  at  least  a  nomina- 
tion in  1844  was  entirely  in  abeyance,  but  Webster  from  the  first 
had  unquestionably  staked  his  chances  upon  a  union  with  him  to 
exclude  Clay  from  the  succession,  and  to  secure  that  place  for  him- 
self.    And  there  was  nothing  to  the  reproach  of  Webster  in  that, 
since  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet  he  had  in  good  faith 
resolved  to  rest  all  his  chances  upon  the  noble  platform  of  the 
public  good.     In  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  England 
he  saw  a  way  to  the  presidency  broad  enough  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  travel,  with  Daniel  Webster  at  the  head ! 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  men  who  were  thus 
through  Webster  drawn  to  a  quasi  support  of  Mr.  Tyler  belonged 
to  tliat  very  old  anti-Masonic  troop  who  had  been  most  antago- 
nistic to  him  in  the  past, — Greely,  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,^  and 
others,  born  and  bred  in  the  New  York  school  of  wire-working — 
politician  bosses,^  spoils  seekers,  the  devisers  of  the  national  con- 


'  Seward's  Seward,  p.  565. 

'  I  remember  reading  about  two  years  ago  a  sketch  of  Weed,  where  it  was 
stated  that  he  frankly  admitted  his  being  a  '^bosa^'  A  little  before  that  Weed 
bimaelf  promnlged  the  fact — and  seemed  to  be  prond  of  it — that  the  murderers  of 
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vention,^  men  whose  greatest  merit  was  that  they  had  reduced 
polities  to  a  finer  art  than  the  Albany  regency  of  the  loca-focM. 
Rely  upon  it,  Mr.  Tyler  knew  them  most  thoroughly ;  he  knew 
that  all  they  wanted  of  him  was  to  nae  him,  and  because  they 
hated  Clay;  and  he  was  resolved  that,  witliout  sacrificing  himself, 
he  would  use  them  for  the  public  good.     And  he  did  it  for  a  year. 

But  alas  for  Webster's  ambition!  Clay's  policy  of  agitation 
proved  a  more  potent  engine  with  the  Wliigs  than  saving  the  peo- 
ple from  a  war  with  the  first  nation  of  the  world.  To  excite  the 
passions  of  tlio  Whigs  to  frenzy,  and  to  get  his  henchmen  to  write 
editorials  and  spout  speeches,  making  it  appear  that  Webster  and 
Tyler  were  identified  with  the  Democrats,  was  a  far  more  certain 
way  to  the  longed-for  goal.  The  old  anti-Masons  got  cool  in  Tyler'e 
service  when  they  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  President  was 
using  them,  and  they  were  not  using  him  in  any  degree.  The 
result  of  it  all  was  that  Clay  beat  Webster  witii  tlie  nationals. 
The  old  anti-Masons  became  henceforth  the  bitterest  revilers  of 
Mr.  Tyler.  State  conventions  were  early  gotten  up  to  order  the 
decision  of  the  coming  national  convention ;  and  the  last  hope  of 
'Webster  passed  away  when,  as  early  as  September,  1842,  a  con- 
vention in  his  own  State,  despite  his  own  solemn  entreaty,*  nomi- 
nated Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency. 

"  Where  am  I  to  go  ?"  asked  Webster  at  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
popular  elections  that  followed  shortly  after  confirmed,  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory  in  Massachusetts,  Clay's    supremacy   among  the 


Morgan,  whose  proposed  publication  of  the  secrets  of  Free-Masonry  led  to  his  death, 
made  him  their  confidant.  Weed  kept  the  secret — thereby  making  himself  an  ac 
cessory  to  the  murder — and  nevertheless  Instily  beat  the  drum  of  anti-Masonry 
against  his  confidants  and  Free  Masonry  to  promote  his  own  political  adyancement 

'  The  first  political  national  convention  was  called  by  the  anti-Masons  in  1831. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Webster  to  inflaeutia 
Whigs  at  Boston  previous  to  the  convention  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  nominatec 
Henry  Clay  in  1842  : 

'^  Next  year  this  time  will  be  quite  in  season,  and  nothing  appears  to  me  to  b* 
necessary  now,  but  to  make  a  strong  rally  for  the  State  government  Such  is  Mr 
Clay ^8  present  position  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  pressing 
him  at  the  present  moment.  Such  a  proceeding  can  do  him  no  good,  and  I  fea; 
would  be  sure  to  give  the  State  to  the  loco-focos.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  tha 
these  premature  nominations  have  not  helped  the  Whig  canse  in  States  in  whicl 
elections  have  been  held,  such  as  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  lUinoia.** — Niles*  Reg 
ister,  Ixiii.,  p.  232. 
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Whigs.  Webster  saw  that  the  Democrats  were  coming  into 
power,  while  he  had  lost  all  grip  upon  his  own  party.  He  saw, 
too,  that  he  could  not  help  the  President  with  the  Whigs,  and  he 
could  not  help  himself  by  remaining  as  Secretary  of  State;  and 
yet  to  forward  the  .ambition  of  Clay  was  an  insupportable  idea. 
On  the  whole,  he  decided  to  go  to  England,  if  he  could,  and  get 
oat  of  politics.  And  if  this  motive  was  a  selfish  one,  he  might 
very  well  be  excused  for  it,  since  at  the  same  time  he  was  impelled 
by  the  honorable  motive  of  settling  the  Oregon  question. 

But  what  thought  tlie  President  of  the  changed  state  of  affairs! 
Hitherto  he  had  rested  on  both  parties,  holding  the  ultras  on  either 
side  at  defiance.  'Tis  true  that  Upshur  declared,  as  early  as  De- 
cember, 1841,  that  the  President  and  cabinet  had  all  agreed  to 
form  a  new  party ,^  but  this  meant  no  more  than  securing  adminis- 
trative support,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  presidency.  The  new 
party  consisted  of  all  the  moderates  who  would  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  measures.  The  appointment  abroad  of  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett  and  Washington  Irving,  and  the  tone  of  the  letters  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  prove  conclusively  that  this  was  the 
honest  intention.'     Thus,  by  using  both  parties,  the  administration 

^  See  page  154. 

*  [IJPSHUB  TO  TUOKEB.] 

'*  Washimoton,  December  12,  1S41. 
''He  (Tyler)  is  now  determined  to  take  a  middle  oourse,  avoiding  oltraism  on 
both  sides,  and  aiming  at  the  approbation  of  the  temperate  and  sober  minded  of 
both  parties.  ....  I  verily  believe  that  he  is  determined  on  this  course.  He 
speaks  of  his  re-election  without  any  sort  of  reservCf  as  a  thing  that  may  or  may 
not  be,  and  as  a  thing  which  he  may  or  may  not  seek.  ....  Benton  and  Clay 
are  both  rapidly  losing  their  influence,  and  they  are  the  exponents  of  uUraitm, 
Upon  the  whole,  but  for  the  conduct  of  these  repudiating  States,  I  should  cherish 
the  most  cheerful  hopes  of  the  future.^* 

In  another  letter  Upshur  wrote  : 

"The  mere  game  of  politics  is  one  at  least  at  which  he  (Tyler)  will  certainly  be 
beaten.  He  has  no  chance  but  in  placing  himself  upon  broad  principles,  and  ad- 
hering to  them  with  boldness  and  independence.  An  honest  administration,  look- 
ing only  to  the  public  goo4^,  and  discarding  all  selfish  considerations,  is  what  the 
people  require.  They  are  tired  of  political  intrigue  and  partisan  conflict.  Let  him 
come  out  then  boldly  and  without  reserve,  and  avow  that  he  means  to  administer 
the  government  with  a  view  only  to  the  public  good.  But  it  will  not  be  enough 
merely  to  avow  this  purpose ;  he  must  give  proofs  that  he  means  honestly  to  pur- 
sue it  Now,  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  patronage  will  be  useful.  If  he  wiU  fill 
the  offices  with  the  best  men  he  can  find,  with  only  so  much  regard  to  their  party 
relations  as  not  to  arm  his  avowed  enemies  with  the  power  to  injure  him,  he  wil 
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had  had  extraordinary  success  in  effecting  the  trininph  of  all  it& 
policy,  now  by  Whig  votes  and  now  by  Democratic.  But  the 
times  had  changed,  and  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs  was 
presented  in  the  fall  of  1842.  The  Democrats  would  have  control 
of  the  next  Congress;  and  as  the  President  coald  no  longer  hope, 
after  Clay's  nomination  in  Massachusetts,  anything  from  Web- 
ster and  his  friends,  he  had  either  to  organize  his  friends  for  the 
presidency,  or  to  throw  himself  completely  into  the  arms  of  the 
ultra  Democrats.  On  this  question  he  took  counsel  with  his  old 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Tazewell. 

[John  Tyler  to  L.  W.  Tazewell.] 

Washington,  October  24, 1842. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  with  the  postmark  of  the  20th  of  October 
reached  me  two  days  ago,  in  which  you  ask  that  Mr.  John  Wickham  may  re- 
ceive the  appointment  of  cadet  at  the  West  Point  academy.  I  need  give  you 
no  assurance  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  always  experience  in  meeting  your  wishes, 
and  especially  in  the  behalf  of  the  son  of  one  who,  although  I  could  not  claim 
a  personal  intimacy  with  him,  was  nevertheless  highly  esteemed  by  me  for 
his  enlarged  intellect  and  gentlemanly  deportment  through  life.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham shall  be  borne  in  mind,  and  if  he  does  not  receive  the  appointment  it 
will  be  owing  to  impediments  lying  in  the  way  not  now  seen  or  anticipated. 

I  quitted  the  Rip-raps  most  reluctantly,  without  having  had  a  further  in- 
terview with  you,  which  I  most  earnestly  desired.  You  are  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  busy  and  interesting  scenes  which  are  now  passing  before  the  eyes  uf 
the  world,  and  I  desired  to  draw  pro6t  from  yuur  dispassionate  views  and 
close  habits  of  investigation.  My  return  hither  was,  however,  rendered  neces- 
sary from  letters  which  reached  me  two  evenings  before  my  departure.  So 
far  the  administration  has  been  conducted  amid  earthquake  and  tornador 
and  yet  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  point  to  but  the  English  treaty  as  the  result 
of  the  last  eighteen  months,  I  think  that  it  should  be  fairly  entitled  to  some 
small  share  of  praise  as  a  set-off  to  the  torrents  of  abuse  so  unceasingly  and 
copiously  lavished  upon  me.  Of  what  importance  to  every  interest  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  with  a  nation — war  with  which  could  not  fail  to  involve  in 
its  consequences  the  whole  civilized  world, — a  long  peace,  I  trust — will  shortly 
receive  its  guaranty  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  England.  Mr.  Everett 
writes  in  such  terms  about  it  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  its  being  done, 
and  the  impreesion  exibts  that  the  delay  of  its  ratification  has  proceeded  in 
some  measure  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Ashburton,  instead  of  visiting  London 
immediately  on  reaching  England,  went  to  see  his  family  at  his  country  seat. 

But  I  am  still  destined,  my  dear  sir,  to  navigate  the  bark  of  state  amid  all 


establish  himself  so  firmly  in  the  public  confidence  that  H  will  not  be  possible  to 
injure  him.  Men  will  flock  to  him  from  all  sides,  lejoioed  to  find  under  bis 
auspices  some  relief  from  the  agitations  and  strifes  of  party  contest  ** 


I 
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the  convuIsioDS  and  agitations  of  faction.  The  ultrcis  of  both  the  prevailing 
factions  will  not  consent  to  ground  their  arms,  although  the  signal  defeat 
which  one  has  encountered  should  teach  wisdom  to  both.  Is  there  any  other 
coarse  for  me  to  pursue  than  to  look  to  the  public  good  irrespective  of  either 
faction?  or  can  I  best  acquit  myself  of  my  important  duties  by  yielding  my- 
self into  the  hands  of  a  party  calling  itself  Republican,  but  which  I  fear  hat 
a  eoketion  of  party  without  a  cohesion  of  principles  t  My  strong  determination 
sometimes  is  to  hold,  as  I  have  heretofore  done,  the  politicisns  of  both  parties 
tod  of  alt  parties  at  defiance,  and  to  continue  to  rest  on  patriotic  motives  and 
broad  principles  of  public  good.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adminis- 
tering  the  government  without  a  party  is  undoubtedly  great.  From  portions 
of  the  Democratic  party  I  have  received  an  apparently  warm  support:  but 
while  the  ultras  control  in  the  name  of  party ,  I  fear  that  no  good  would  arise 
from  either  an  amalgamation  with  them,  or  a  too  ready  assent  to  their  de- 
mands for  office.  Do  I  ask  you  too  much  when  I  desire  that  you  will  place 
yourself  iu  my  situation,  and  tell  me  what  course  ycni  would  pursue  under 
similar  circumstances  ?  You  are  the  only  person  living  of  whom  I  would  seek 
coansel  upon  such  a  question,  and  what  you  shall  say  to  me  will  be  confined 
to  myself  and  fully  weighed. 

I  send  you  Webster's  speech  corrected  by  himself;  he  has  much  modified  it 
IQ  some  leading  particulars.  The  inference,  however,  is  still  fairly  deducible 
from  what  he  says  that  the  exchequer  is  his  plan.  It  is  due  to  him,  however, 
to  state  that  he  means  to  put  in  no  such  claim.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  of 
my  own  purposing,  it  being  the  best  thing  which  occurred  to  me.  It  is  the 
cabinet's  by  adoption, 

I  renew  assurances  of  my  great  respect,  and  tender  my  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness.  John  Tyleb. 

Mr.  Tazewell's  letter  of  reply  has  unfortunately  not  been  pre- 
served, but  Mr.  Tyler's  policy  was  speedily  developed  according 
to  the  indications  of  his  letter.  If  services  were  anything,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  more  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
than  any  man  in  their  ranks.  And  this  gratitude  the  State-rights 
section  of  that  party  had  not  been  slow  to  feel  or  to  show.  But 
then  the  loco-focos,  headed  by  Benton  and  Van  Bnren,  rnlcxl  the 
party,  and  loud  as  they  had  praised  the  President,  it  was  certain 
that  Mr.  Tyler  could  never  return  the  love.  It  was  this  element 
that  had  caused  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1833, 
and  while  Mr.  Tyler  was  now  perfectly  willing  to  lead  them  in 
the  path  of  right,  or  subordinate  himself  to  the  party  claims  of 
any  other  Democrat  of  true  JeflFersonian  principles,  he  could 
never  submit  to  the  reign  of  loco-focoisw .  Thai^  indeed,  would 
be  a  treason  to  his  countrv. 

The    policy   of    Benton    therefore,  was   to   destroy    all   ten- 
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dencies  to  union  between  the  President  and  the  Democrate  in 
their  inception.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  furious  opposition  to 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  to  the  support  of  which  the  moderate 
Democrats  had  so  zealously  rallied.  In  the  elections  in  New 
York,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Bouck,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  and 
their  paper,  the  Unio7i^  co-operated  with  the  Democrats.  The 
GlobCj  the  organ  of  the  locofocos^  perceived  the  fact,  and  took 
alarm  lest  the  President  would  oust  them  from  the  party  lead. 
From  that  time  the  Glche  became  more  furious  in  its  abuse  of  the 
President  than  the  Intelligencer. 

The  President,  observing  that  the  grip  of  the  loco-focos  was 
fastened  on  the  party,  adopted  tlie  only  expedient  left  him.  He 
would  have  been  readily  enough  received  into  the  ranks,  if  he 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  throw  the  influence  of  his  administra- 
tion in  favor  of  Van  Buren.  This  he  could  not  do.  Nothing 
was  left  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  position  between  the  fires 
of  the  two  contending  parties,  but  to  rally  his  friends  everywhere 
through  the  Union,  ^^  ostensibly  in  reference  to  the  presidency  tn 
his  own  person^  but  in  truth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling 
events  by  throwing  in  the  weight  of  that  organization  for  the 
public  goodr  This  movement,  which  took  form  for  the  first  time 
during  the  session  of  1842-3,  was  destined  to  exert  a  determining 
influence  upon  a  question  of  no  less  importance  than  tiie 

Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  period  from  the  Revolution  to  1850,  may  be  styled  as  one  of 
great  possibilities  for  the  statesman.  Commercial  treaties  were  unit- 
ing the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  common  brotherhood.  When 
Mr.  Tyler  became  president,  the  English  were  compelling  the  vast 
empire  of  China  to  open  its  ports ;  and  diplomacy  was  courting  the 
reciprocities  of  the  most  exclusive  and  remote  countries.  At  home 
the  boundary  lines  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  were  not  defined, 
while  enterprise  and  ambition  were  casting  longing  eyes  on  our  south- 
west frontier,  over  that  boundless  country  stretching  away  to  the 
Pacific  ocean, — a  country  to  which  Mexico  seemed  to  have  more  of  a 
claim  than  a  substantial  right.  Not  a  man  of  all  his  predecessors 
made  more  realities  out  of  those  possibilities  than  did  John  Tyler. 

The  treaty  of  1803,  by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana,  left  the 
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boundaries  undefined.  After  a  long  controversy  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  good  feeling  was  for  the  time  restored  in 
1S19,  by  the  cession  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  the  Floridas,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Sabine,  the  Red  river,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees,  as  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  South 
was  especially  satisfied  with  the  treaty,  as  it  exchanged  the  mere 
claim  to  Texas  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  substantial  fact 
of  the  Floridas,  long  a  thorn  in  our  side,  and  rounded  off  our  ter- 
ritory on  the  Gulf. 

In  1825,  Adams,  who  was  then  president,  began  negotiations  to 
recover  Texas,  which  he  alone  of  the  cabinet  of  Monroe  had  been 
unwilling  to  surrender.  This  attempt  was  made  while  Mexico 
WHS  still  claimed  by  Spain,  and  after  the  controversy  over  tlie  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  had  been  settled,  permitting  slavery  to  the 
south  of  tlie  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes.  True,  in 
the  year  before  Mexico  had  issued  a  decree  of  emancipation,  to 
apply  to  all  her  territories ;  but  if  the  question  of  slavery  was 
thought  of  at  all,  how  could  it  escape  Adams'  mind  that,  lying  on 
our  southern  flank,  it  was  bound  to  be  settled  by  slave-holders  ?  It 
certainly  had  not  escaped  the  discernment  of  Thomas  Ritchie, 
when,  in  his  editorial,  in  1820,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri 
question,  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  South  the  fair  domain  of 
Texas.  Was  the  obtuseness  of  Adams  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  he  was  looking  to  the  presidency  as  the  successor  of  a  Vir- 
ginia line — so  zealous  indeed  of  Southern  interests  as  to  sign  his 
Dame  to  a  treaty  declaring  a  national  property  in  slaves,  to  another 
adding  tlie  slave  territory  of  Florida  to  the  Union,  and  even  look- 
lug  to  Cuba  as  a  possible  accession — ^as  to  oppose  the  restriction  on 
Missouri — as  to  wish  to  fight  for  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  Texas, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  and 
against  the  weighty  judgment  of  Monroe*  in  favor  of  the  treaty  of 
1S19 — as  to  draw  the  majority  of  his  appointees  from  the  South ; 
and  finally  as  to  battle  against  the  concession  of  the  mutual  right 
of  search  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  ?  Even  before  Mexican 
independence.  Southern  men  had  secured  extensive  grants  of  land 

*  When  Jefferson  was  told  that  Monroe  had  appointed  Jobn  Qaincy  Adams 
Secretary  of  State,  he  approved  the  nniou  ou  the  ground  that  Monroe  had  jndg- 
ment  enough  for  both,  '*  and  firmness  enough  to  have  his  judgment  control.'^ — 
BandalTt  JefftTiO/iy  iii  p.  441. 
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in  Texas.  And  these  early  grants  were  confirmed  by  snccessive 
acts  of  the  Mexican  government  after  its  separation  from  Spain. 
In  January,  1823,  a  national  colonization  law  was  passed,  holding 
out  strong  inducements  to  all  persons  who  should  incline  to  un- 
dertake the  settlement  of  uncultivated  lands.  From  the  first  it 
was  known  and  expected  that  these  inducements  would  operate 
with  greatest  eflFect  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States, 
whose  agricultural  pursuits  naturally  rendered  the  rich  lands  of 
Texas,  so  well  suited  to  their  acx^nstomed  occupation,  objects  of 
desire  to  them. 

Clay  was  Adams'  Secretary  of  State,  and  neither  his  conscience 
nor  that  of  his  principal  was  at  all  disturbed  in  the  effort  to  get  Texas, 
by  the  consideration  that  Spain  had  not  acknowledged  the  sep- 
arate sovereignty  of  Mexico.  Lustily  did  the  two  members  of  tlie 
"  coalition  "  pursue  the  golden  butterfly.  A  whole  series  of  boun- 
dary lines,  of  which  the  Rio  Grande  >s  as  the  most  westerly,  was 
urged  upon  Mexico.  In  1825,  Adams  offered,  through  Poinsett, 
a  half  million  or  one  million  dollars  according  to  the  boundary 
Mexico  would  take.  Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  to  Spain  during 
this  time  to  conciliate  that  government  to  the  cession.  This  rude- 
ness  was  remarkable  when  the  enormous  extent  of  Mexico's  claim 
on  the  continent  is  recollected.  In  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  west 
government  was  in  fact  a  mere  name,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Spain  held  out  twenty  years  before  she  would  recognize  the  title 
of  Mexico  to  territory  most  of  which  scarcely  ever  saw  the  em- 
blems of  her  authoritv. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  pur- 
sued it  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  but  equally  without  effect.  In 
1835,  Forsyth,  his  Secretary  of  State,  made  an  offer  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  cession  of  Texas  and  for  five  degrees  of  territory  sonth  of 
our  Louisiana  line.*     In  the  meantime  Texas  continued  to  develop 


'  Von  Hoist  and  other  writerH  of  that  ilk  represent  the  settlement  of  Texas  as  a 
well  understood  conspiracy  to  snatch  that  territory  from  Mexico.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it  Had  they  been  treated  properly,  the  Texans  would  never  have 
thought  of  independence.  But  with  what  grace  does  Von  Hoist  except  Adams  from 
that  conspiracy  ?  Jackson  certainly  wanted  for  his  own  glory  to  annex  Texas,  but 
to  argue  a  purpose  to  augment  the  slave-power  is  as  Fensible  as  supposing  that 
he  hanged  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot  for  that  purpose ;  or  that  his  proclamation  in 
1838  against  the  nuliifiers  was  to  induce  a  Southern  confederacy.  It  seems  al- 
together proper  that  the  ablest  writer  of  the  old  Federal  school  should  be  a  natiTe 
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rapidly,  a  result  much  induced  by  the  invitation  which  Mexico  ex- 
tended to  imniigrants.  Mexico  excepted  Texas  from  the  operation 
of  her  decree  against  slavery,  and  for  her  own  purposes  kept  up  the 
system  of  peonage, — a  cruel  system  entailing  no  obligation  upon 
the  master  to  support  the  peon  in  his  old  ago.  In  1830,  so  strong 
A  colony  existed  in  Texas  that  Mexico  became  alarmed,  and  for- 
bade, by  law,  the  fm*ther  importation  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States.  This  severe  edict,  which  cut  off  the  settlers  from  their 
friends,  and  interfered  with  vested  rights,  aroused  the  Texans  to 
a  sense  of  their  relations  with  Mexico.  "  It  was  not  the  enter- 
tainment," says  Foakum,  the  Texan  historian,  ^^  to  which  they  had 
been  invited." 

It  became  the  great  object  of  the  Texans  to  obtain  autonomy  in 
government.  Stephen  F.  Anstin  was  dispatched  to  Mexico  in  1833, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahoila  with 
which  it  hud  been  provisionally  united.  The  Mexican  government 
r^arded  tlie  movement  as  rebellious,  and  offered  no  remedy  to 
the  grievances  of  the  people.  In  1835,  Santa  Anna  usurped  the 
government  of  Mexico,  reduced  the  sovereign  States  to  depart- 
ments, and  dissolved  the  refractory  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coa- 
linila  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Then  the  Texans  flew  to 
arms,  Santa  Anna  invaded  Texas,  and  the  war  of  independence 
thus  begun  terminated  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  The 
following  year  tlie  independence  of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  Texas  asked  to  be  annexed,  but  the  President, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  refused  the  splendid  gift  ostensibly  because  it 
would  involve  us  in  a  war  witli  Mexico.  The  independence  of 
Texas  was  then  a  mere  experiment,  and  as  Van  Buren  had  a  right 
to  see  it  tested  as  a  fact  by  time,  his  refusal  was  reasonable 
enough. 

But  when  Mr.  Tyler  became  President,  Texas  had  preserved  its 
autonomy  in  defiance  of  Mexico  for  five  years,  during  all  of  which 


of  the  despotism  of  Germany.  Von  Hoist  denounces  the  violence  of  Southern 
men,  when  his  own  language  at  times  would  put  to  blush  the  most  approved  fire- 
eater,  who  is  equally  a  denizen  of  aU  countries.  A  fair  writer  would  say.  on  the 
▼hole,  that  Southern  literature  bears  about  the  same  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  Northern  (vide  Von  Hoist,  Adams*  Memoirs,  etc.,  etc.)  that  the  cool-headed 
Southern  Presidents,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler  do,  with 
the  hoi-headed  Adamses. 
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timo  there  had  been  not  a  single  serious  invasion  by  Mexico  of 
the  soil  of  Texas.  All  her  boasted  threats  of  invasion  had  re- 
sulted in  nothing  more  than  fitting  ont  and  sending  into  the  most 
exposed  portions  of  Texas  petty  marauding  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pillaging  and  harassing  the  weak  and  isolated  settlements 
on  the  western  border.  The  massacres  and  cruelties  of  the  Alamo 
and  Goliad,  and  the  policy  of  plundering  and  thieving  by  smaU 
bands  of  rancheros  from  the  Rio  Grande,  bespoke  the  Mexican 
war  with  Texas.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  United  States  should 
have  annexed  Texas,  but  that  the  whole  world  should  not  have  in- 
terfered with  arms,  while  cruelties  were  perpetrated  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  warfare  on  the  Scotch  and  English  frontier 
in  the  age  of  Henry  IV. 

Wise  records  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  first  weeks  of 
his  administration,  in  which  the  President  referred  to  annexation 
as  the  all-important  measure  of  his  administration.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  currency,  and 
multitudinous  difficulties  pressing  at  the  time,  Mr.  Tyler  approached 
Mr.  Webster  on  annexation,  in  his  letter  of  October  11,  1841. 
"  Could  anything,"  he  asked,  "  throw  so  bright  a  lustre  around 
It  seems  to  me  the  great  interests  of  the  North  would  be 
incalculably  advanced  by  such  an  acquisition.     How  deeply  in- 
terested is  the  shipping  interest.     Slavery^  I  know  that  is  the  ob- 
jection, and  it  would  be  well  founded,  if  it  did  not  already  exist 
among  us ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  the  slave-trade  would  in  time  make  as  many  free  States 
South  as  the  acquisition  of  Texas  would  add  of  slave  States,  and 
then  the  future  (distant  it  might  be)  would  present  wonderful  re- 
sults."    A  lover  of  his  whole  country  spoke  in  these  lines.    Mr. 
Tyler  looked  as  little  to  mere  sectional  interests  in  annexing  Texas 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  confessedly  did  when  he  annexed  Louisiana,  or  as 
Monroe  did  when  he  acquired  Florida.     "Climate,"  he  wrote  in  a 
later  letter,  "  should  be  left  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery, 
as  it  would  most  assuredly.     It  had  already  abolished  it  as  far  as 
Delaware,  and  if  left  to  work  out  its  results  would  at  no  distant 
day  produce  similar  effects  on  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.'^ 
How  emphatically  reasonable  these  views  must  have  appeared  to 


! 


^  Seven  Decades,  p.  182. 
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the  President  the  census  sliows  to-day.  The  demand  for  cotton^ 
increasing  in  immense  proportions,  was  shifting  every  day  the 
eentre  of  the  shive  population  further  and  further  south.  The 
price  of  cotton  had  risen  rapidly  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  cent& 
per  pound;  and  in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  while  tlie  in- 
crease of  slaves  in  all  the  old  States  amounted  to  only  86,392,  in 
the  new  it  was  391,920.  To  the  Nortli  in  the  meantime  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  immigrants,  who  constantly  drifted  into  the 
country  between  the  Blue  Kidge  and  the  Alleghany.  Emancipa- 
tion by  natural  means  seemed  a  mere  question  of  time  with  Vir- 
ginia; and  her  example  would  have  shaken  to  its  foundation-stone 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South.  If  the  purest  patriots, 
like  Jefferson  and  Madison,  could  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
diffusion  of  slaves  as  the  '^open  sessame"  of  emancipation,  it 
was  not  impossible  for  an  abolitionist  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Tyler 
really  believed  that  the  addition  of  Texas,  with  its  fine  cotton- 
fields  inviting  slave-labor  from  the  old  States,  would  hasten  the 
period  of  emancipation  in  Virginia. 

With  the  true  perception  of  a  statesman,  Mr.  Tyler  saw  that 
the  "golden  moment"  had  arrived  for  perfecting  the  measure  of 
annexation.     Sam  Houston,  under  whom,  as  President  of  Texas, 
the  offer  of  annexation  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had 
been  succeeded  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  who  thought  that  the 
pride  and  character  of  Texas  demanded  that  she  should  no  longer 
be  a  suitor  on  a  nation  which  treated  her  with  coldness  and  re- 
serve.    He  went  for  the  separate  independence  of  his  country; 
but  in  the  three  years  that  intervened,  what  with  the  indiscretion 
of  the  new  administration,  and  the  exhausting  mode  of  warfare 
pursued  by  Mexico,  the  country  was  brought  to  the  extremest 
point  of  depression, — her  means  exhausted,  her  credit  utterly  pros- 
trated,— the  frontiers  of  a  thousand  miles  assailed  by  hostile  In- 
dians, and  the  trade  and  business  of  the  country  destroyed.     By 
Mexico,  Texas,  never  conld  be  conquered,  but  the  danger  grew 
every  day  more  imminent  that  foreign  powers  would  step  in  and 
secure  the  prize,  to  the  perpetual  loss  of  the  United  States.     At 
tills  very  moment  Great  Britain,  whose  national  policy  the  President 
regarded  as  one  of  settled  aggrandizement,  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
iquitous war  upon  China,  to  force  upon  her  the  opium  trade. 
The  re-election  of  Sam  Houston  as  president  of  Texas,  in  the 
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fall  of  1841,  made  the  policy  of  the  Texan  government  heart  and 
soul  for  annexation.  Mr.  Reilly's  residence  at  Washington,  as 
minister  from  Texas,  began  in  March,  1842,  and  under  instruc- 
tions from  Houston,  he  revived  the  proposition  for  annexatioD, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  in  1838.  But  at  that  time  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  pressing  their  claims  against  Mexico,  and 
it  did  not  suit  Congress  or  the  claim  owuers  to  irritate  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  any  more  than  was  possible.  ^' Although,'^  says 
Keilly,  ^^  annexation  was  spoken  of  by  the  few  warm  and  ardent 
friends  of  the  measure,  including  the  President,  Hon.  K.  J. 
Walker,  the  lamented  Upshur  and  Gilmer,  Dr.  Gwin,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  others  useless  to  mention,  yet  at  no  time  was  it 
discussed  as  a  probable  event.  All  parties  were  satisfied  that 
no  treaty  of  annexation  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and 
there  was  not  even  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  policy  in  the  lower 
House." ' 

Beilly  returned  to  Texas  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  who  renewed  the  proposition  of 
annexation.  But  the  Mexican  claims  were  still  on  the  carpet,  and 
the  spirit  of  Congress  still  continued  adverse  to  tlie  measiu«. 
This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  negotiated  with  Texas  by  Mr.  Webster  prior  to  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Reilly, — a  treaty  in  everyway  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  both  countries.  The  President  declined  the  pro- 
posal anew ;  and  Van  Zandt  now  declared,  under  instructions  dated 
February  10,  1843,  that  the  rejection  by  the  United  States  of  the 
annexation  proposition  placed  Texas  in  an  attitude  which  would 
render  it  improper  in  her  to  take  the  first  step  towards  a  renewal 
of  these  propositions.* 

The  President,  however,  in  the  meantime  had  been  pushing  the 
interest  of  Texas  as  far  as  possible.  The  next  best  thing  to  an- 
nexation was  the  recognition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of 
Texas.  That  obtained,  and  all  the  prevailing  objections  to  annex- 
ation would  vanish.     Hardly  had  Houston  delivered  his  first  mes- 


^  Nile8,  Ixxiij.,  p.  147. — Mr.  Tyler  spoke  freely  to  the  Texan  minister  on  tbt 
subject:  "I  am  anxious  for  it,"  said  he,  ''and  wish  most  sincerely  I  oonld  ooir 
olnde  it  at  once."  '*  The  President  would  act  in  a  moment,"  wrote  Beilly,  "if  tbt 
Senate  would  assent" — Yoakum^ %  Texas^  ii.,  p.  347. 

*  Yoakum's  Texas,  ii,  p.  407. 
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6age  after  the  inaogaration  when  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the 
expedition  sent  out  by  his  predecessor  to  Santa  Fe.  As  many  of 
them  were  traders  and  travellers,  citizens  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Webster  warmly  interposed  in  tiie  name  of  this  government  to  se- 
eore  their  release.  Special  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  American  minister  at  Mexico,  charging  him  to  say  to  the 
Mexican  authorities,  that  summary,  sanguinary  or  undue  punish 
ment  of  the  prisoners  in  their  custody  would  be  more  apt  to  defeat 
the  object  of  that  punishment  than  if  the  offenders  were  to  have 
a  fair  trial.  Waddy  Thompson  was  sent  soon  after  to  Mexico 
with  full  instructions  on  the  subject.  His  efforts  were  eminently 
successful,  and  the  prisoners  released  from  a  horrible  imprison- 
ment in  Mexican  dungeons,  or  from  servile  labor  on  the  highways, 
guarded  by  Mexican  convicts.  But  a  new  circumstance  happened 
soon  after,  which  enabled  the  goveniment  to  press  the  question  of 
independence  still  more  emphatically.  Mexico  broke  out  into  a 
rage  over  alleged  violations  of  our  neutrality,  in  our  permitting 
the  emigration  of  our  people  who  joined  tlie  Texans  against 
Mexico.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  rather  than  another  which 
characterizes  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  their  steadfast  respect 
to  the  rights  of  other  nations.  When  one  compares  our  history 
with  that  of  France,  England,  or  Germany,  a  feeling  of  pride 
must  fill  the  heart  of  every  American.  In  the  case  of  Texas  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  there  were  occasional  emigrations  and  sub- 
scription of  funds,  but  that  there  was  not  an  open  and  direct  inter- 
vention by  our  people.  And  after  all,  the  relations  of  our  country 
with  Mexico  afforded  no  greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  in- 
tervention of  Maine  and  New  York  in  the  Canadian  difficulties, 
from  1837  to  1842,  afforded  to  England.  The  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  was,  that  the  greatest  complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment came  from  those  very  men  who  had  proclaimed  the  "  higher 
law"  against  slavery;  as  if  the  same  law — the  law  of  progress — 
would  not  have  justified  the  usurpation  of  the  whole  continent  by 
this  government. 

In  April,  1842,  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  directed  a  violent  note  to  this  government  on  the  subject 
of  our  neutrality.  Mexico  at  this  time  had  no  accredited  minister 
here,  and  the  letter  was  addressed  directly  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  de- 
livered to  him  by  an  unaccredited  person  residing  in  New  York. 
VOL.  ir. — 17. 
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The  President  and  Webster  consulted  together,*  and  in  a  letter  to 
Waddy  Thompson,  then  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Webster  ably  explained 
the  light  in  which  we  were  bound  to  regard  Texas.  Webster 
showed  that,  from  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  ta 
the  present  moment,  Texas  had  exhibited  the  same  external  signs 
of  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  had  had  quite  as  much  stability 
of  government ;  practically  free  and  independent,  acknowledged  as 
a  political  sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  no 
hostile  foot  had  found  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  Mexico  herself  had  refrained  for  all  that  period  from 
any  further  attempt  to  re-establish  her  own  authority  over  the 
territory.  The  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  1836,  achieved  Texan  in- 
dependence, and  the  war  from  that  time  was  at  an  end.  In  1837, 
the  United  States  declared  Texas  independent,  and  now  had  to  re- 
gard her  as  much  of  an  independent  sovereignty  as  Mexico.  Mr» 
Webster  urged  that  Mexico  had  been  even  more  diligent  than 
Texas  in  clandestinely  obtaining  contraband  of  war  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  Two  vessels  of  war,  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  well  understood  to  be  employed  against  Texas,^ 
had  left  the  United  States  with  the  whole  or  part  of  their  armor 
on  board.  Mr.  Webster  brought  Mexico  into  her  own  presence, 
to  compare  her  with  herself.  How  ridiculous  her  war  against 
Texas,  unsupported  by  anything  hut  proclamations  for  six  years, 
was  aptly  illustrated  by  the  stubborimess  of  Spain  in  sulkily  de- 
clining to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico  herself  until 
after  twenty  years,  during  all  of  which  time  Mexico  had  opened 
her  arms  wide  to  multitudes  from  the  United  States,  England,. 
Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,  who  flocked  to  fight  her  battles.* 


'  The  President  dropped  the  foUowiug  note  to  Webster: 

''Dear  Sib  :  I  return  the  Mexican  dispatch.  It  is  an  impudent  paper,  and  de- 
serves to  be  handled  with  severity.  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  complaint,  and 
yet  how  threatening.  Yours,  John  Ttlkb." 

^  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Webster  as  follows  in  approval  of  his  letter : 

[The  President  to  Webster.] 
'' [Private.]  July  10. 

*'Deab  Sib  :  I  send  over  your  admirable  letter  with  one  or  two  suf  gestion^r 
which  you  may  either  incorporate  or  not.  These  Mexicans  mean  mischief.  ^ 
summon  a  cabinet  for  nine  o'clock  this  evening.         Yours,  J.  Ttlib." 

"  General  Thompson's  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  State  department,  addressddio- 
the  Secretary.  Will  it  not  be  well  to  feel  Lord  Ashburton*s  pulse  in  this  matter,, 
so  as  if  possible  to  ascertain  whether  Great  Britain  has  anything  to  do  with  it?*' 
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Bocanegra,  moreover,  did  not  wait  to  receive  this  answer,  bnt 
on  the  Slst  of  May,  1842,  dispatched  a  second  commanication,  in 
which,  not  stopping  with  charges  of  a  breach  of  neutrality,  he  as- 
cribed to  the  President  and  cabinet  itself,  in  the  most  offensive 
manner,  ^^  a  conduct  at  variance  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  solemn  compact  of  amity  existing  be- 
tween the  two  nations."  Such  a  missive  met  with  the  reception 
at  Washington  that  was  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Webster  replied 
"that  the  President  of  the  United  States  considered  the  language 
and  tone  of  that  letter  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  United 
States,  and  highly  offensive,  as  it  imputes  to  the  government  a 
direct  breach  of  faith,  and  that  he  directed  that  no  other  answer  be 
given  to  it  than  the  declaration  that  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  Texas  having  been  always  hitherto  governed  by  a  strict  and 
impartial  regard  to  its  neutral  obligations,  will  not  be  changed  or 
altered  in  any  respect,  or  in  any  degree." 

This  action  of  Mexico  was  too  much  in  keeping  with  her  con- 
duct in  the  past,  illustrated  as  it  had  been  by  strange  freaks  of  re- 
volting and  useless  cruelty,  bravado  and  unnatural  collisions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  negotiations  of  Lord  Ashburton  progressed  favorably,  and 
Mexico  finally  awoke  to  the  propriety  of  renewing  regular  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us,  and  reciproitated  the  mission  of  Thompson 
by  sending  to  the  United  States  one  of  her  most  accomplished 
citizens,  General  N.  Almonte.  He  arrived  at  his  post  in  Wash- 
ington in  October,  1842. 

In  the  meantime  the  Texans  had  been  harassed  with  three 
small  parties  of  Mexicans,  whose  incursions  were  marked  with  the 
usual  atrocities.  President  Houston  caused  his  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  great  powers  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
mode  of  warfare,  and  requested  a  joint  offer  of  mediation  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.  France  and  the  United  States  would 
have  been  willing  to  respond,  but  Great  Britain  had  a  diflferent 
policy  in  contemplation  more  congenial  to  her  own  interests.  She 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  "  better  on  all  accounts  that  each 
party  should  act  separately,  but  similarly  in  tone,  in  point  of  time 
and  argument,  in  urging  the  Mexican  government  to  reconsider 
the  subject  dispassionately  and  impartially,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
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coming  to  an  accommodation  with  Texas,  on  the  basis  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  country."     In  this  view  the  other 
powers  acquiesced.     Accordingly,  in  a  dispatch  dated  January 
31,  1843,  Mr.  Webster  instructed  the  American  minister  at  Mex- 
ico to  remonstrate  in  strong  but  kind  and  friendly  language  with 
the  Mexican  government  against  the  marauding  mode  of  warfare 
carried  on  against  Texas,  in  open  violation  of  the  rules  recognized 
by  all  Christian  and  civilized  States  in  modern  times.     The  Ameri- 
can Secretary  further  stated,  that  unless  Mexico,  in  a  short  time, 
made  peace  with  Texas,  or  showed  a  disposition  and  an  ability  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  a  respectable  force,  the  United  States  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  remonstrate  in  a  still  more  forcible  manner.^ 
But  the  President  did  not  rest  with  this.     Knowing  the  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  with  Mexico,  to  whose  capitalists  Mexico 
was  in.  debt  some  £10,000,000,  secured  on  lands  in  Senora,  Chi- 
huahua, California,  and  New  Mexico,  he  sought  by  a  tripartite 
treaty  to  secure  the  independence  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  cession 
of  California  to  thirty-six  degrees,  on  England's  contributing  a 
certain  sum  to  the  purchase,  in  return  for  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
as  the  boundary  of  Oregon.     Monroe,  in  1818,  and  Adams,  in 
1826,  had  offered  the  line  of  forty-nine  degrees  to  England  as  the 
boundary  mentioned,  but  p]ngland  had  strenuously  insisted  on  cora- 
ing  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.     Even  as  early  as  the 
special  mission  of  Lord  Ashburton  the  question  had  been  put, 
whether  if  Mexico  would  concede  six  degrees  south  of  our  boun- 
dary of  forty-two  degrees  across  the  continent,  so  as  to  include 
the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  England  would  make 
any  objections  to  it,  and  Lord  Ashburton  thought  she  would  not.' 
Lord  Ashburton  had  come  over  with  "  specitic  and  detailed  in- 
structions"* in  respect  to  the  north-western  as  well  as  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  and  the  non-arrangement  of  tlie  Oregon  ques- 
tion was  due,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the  "pro- 
tracted discussion  "  which  it  necessitated,  that  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  settlement  of  the  other  and  more  "pressing  matters" 
embraced  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.*     The  following  notes  to 
Webster  bear  upon  the  tripartite  treaty  alluded  to  above : 

»  Senate  Documents,  1843-4,  Doc.  [341]  page  61). 

«  Adams*  Memoirs,  xi.,  page  347.  *  Senate  Docnments,  1845-*6,  Doc  [2]. 

*  Tyler's  Second  Annual  Message. 
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[To  Daniel  Webster.] 

Dbab  Sib  :  Toor  letter  to  Mr.  Everett '  is  in  the  right  vein,  as  also  that  to 
Mr.  Thompson. 

The  mere  recognition  of  Texas  would  have  the  effect  if  we  went  into  that 
matter  of  separating  the  question  from  California,  and  stirring  up  all  the 
Agitations  which  you  anticipate,  whereas  introduced  into  the  same  treaty, 
the  three  interests  would  be  united,  and  would  satisfy  all  sections  of  the 
oooDtry.  Texas  might  not  stand  alone,  nor  would  the  line  proposed  for 
Oregon.  Texas  would  reconcile  all  to  the  line,  while  California  would  recon- 
cile or  pacify  all  to  Oregon.  I  write  in  haste,  but  I  hope  I  do  understand- 
ingly.  The  matter,  however,  is  to  be  thought  of,  and  what  will  do  best  be 
adopted  ultimately.  J.  Tyleb. 

[To  Daniel  Webster.] 
IPrivate.^ 
Dear  Sir  :  ....  A  single  suggestion  as  to  our  conversation  this  morning. 
The  assent  of  Mexico  to  such  a  treaty  is  all  that  is  necessary  as  to  all  its 
parts.    A  surrender  of  her  title  is  all  that  will  be  wanting.     The  rest  will 
follow  without  an  effort.  Tours,  J.  Ttlsr. 

What  is  contemplated  is  much  more  important  than  what  has  been  done. 
The  mission  will  be  large  and  imposing.  J.  T. 

[To  Daniel  Webster.]  • 

I  send  herewith  the  extract  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter.  It  is  defective  in 
oot  having  set  forth  the  terms  of  the  message  as  is  done  in  the  original.  It 
breaks  in  abruptly.  The  resolution  of  the  House  is  also  sent ;  and  if  you  have 
anything  else  than  the  late  dispatch  please  have  it  copied. 

I  regret  that  Thompson  has  communicated  nothing  as  to  California;  but 
does  that  necessarily  defeat  the  special  mission  ?  I  want  authority  to  send, 
should  it  be  necessary,  during  the  recess.  We  know  not  what  may  turn  up. 
Opposition  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  is  nothing.     Let  them  refuse  ! 

Yours,  J.  Tyler. 

We  must  hold  a  strong  language  to  England. 

Extracts  taken  from  the  North  American^  for  Jnne,  1846,  as- 
sert that  Almonte,  who  at  first  had  declined  to  receive  the  pro- 
posed suggestions,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  weight  of  argument 
and  inducement  which  were  presented.  Finally,  the  President 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  committees  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  Houses.^     Adams  was  chairman  of 

'  The  letter  to  Everett  mentioned  in  the  note  was  doubtless  the  one  bearing 
date  January  23,  18»3,  Curtis  Webster,  iL,  175,  but? 

^  This  note  had  reference  directly  to  the  call  of  the  House,  February  22,  1843t 
concerning  the  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  Right  of  Search,  read  to  Webster, 
Pebruary  24. 

'NUes,  Ixx.,  p.  267. 
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the  House  committee,  and  writes  on  the  25th  of  Febrnary,  that 
Gushing  had  shown  him  the  day  before  a  confidential  letter  with 
enclosures  to  be  communicated  to  him,  urging  as  a  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  appropriation  for  a  Lpecial  and  extraordinary  mission  to 
Great  Britain.^     Of  course  Mr.  Webster  was  the  man  intended  for 
the  place,  since,  as  explained  elsewhere,  the  nomination  of  Clay 
in  Massachusetts  had  made  his  early  retirement  from  the  cabinet 
a  matter  equally  necessary  and  proper.     So  far  so  good ;  but  "  the 
best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  gang  aft  agley."     When  Adams 
attempted  to  amend  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  of 
the  House,  by  a  clause  making  provision  for  the  mission,  the  pro- 
position was  voted  down  in  the  committee  by  three  ayes  to  six  nays.' 
The  special  mission  having  failed,  one  other  expedient  remained 
to  eflfect  the  intended  measure.     England  had  just  concluded  her 
war  with  China,  and  by  treaty  four  ports  had  been  thrown  open 
to  English  commerce.     A  breach  had  thus  been  made  in  Chinese 
exclusiveness.     The  President  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity.     As  early  as  the  first  of  June,  1842,  he  was  reported 
as  having  said  that  "he  had  his  eye  fixed  on  China,  and  would  avail 
himself  of  any  favorable  opportunity  to  commence  a  negotiation 
with  the  Chinese  empire." '     Events  in  those  days  thickened  upon 
one  another.     Midway  between  California  and  China  lay  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  stopping  place  of  all  our  commerce  in  those  seas. 
The  King  of  the  Islands  had  had  great  trouble  with  the  French 
and  English  missionaries,  and  wanted  to  have  his  government  re- 
cognized by  the  world.     He  had  accordingly  sent  two  agents  to 
the  United  States,  who  arrived  in  this  country  about  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  Deceml)er,  1842.     The  Chinese  question  was  em- 
braced in  the  answer  of  the  government  to  their  demand.     In  bis 
special  message  of   December   20,   1842,   the    President    recom- 
mended an  appropriation  for  maintaining  a  consul  at  the  Sand- 
wicli  Islands,  argued  their  right  to  be  recognized  as  an  indepen- 


'  Adamh'  Meiuoirs,  xi.,  p.  827. 

•  Ibid  ,  xi.,  p.  321».--On  March  27,  1843,  Adams  wrote:  "A.  very  short  further 
conversation  with  bim  (Webster.)  He  wishes  another  negotiation  vith  Great 
Britain.  But  they  keep  Mr.  Fox  here  only  to  make  him  pensionable.  He  hast 
private  letter  from  Everett,  and  one  from  Lord  Ashburton.  They  will  take  the 
line  of  the  Cohimbia  river,  and  let  us  stretch  south  at  the  expense  of  Mexico."— 
Memoir ^^  xi.,  p.  347. 

•*  Ibid. ,  xi. ,  p.  107. 
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dent  State,  and  against  the  right  of  any  European  power  to  colo- 
nize or  take  possession  of  them,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  a 
mission  to  the  celestial  empire.^ 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  special  mission  fell  through  tlie  Pre- 
sident and  Webster  seized  upon  the  Chinese  mission,  and  nomi- 
nated Everett  for  the  place.  He  was  confirmed;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  vacancy  in  England  caused  by  Everett's  acceptance  would 

* 

be  a  substitute  for  the  special  mission.'  Webster's  letter  to  Everett 
of  the  10th  of  March,  1843,  is  very  full  concerning  the  President's 
wishes.  He  dwells  upon  the  President's  anxiety  to  "  signalize  his 
administration  by  an  adjustment  of  the  remaining  difficulties  with 
England ;"  speaks  of  his  vacating  the  State  department  as  an  event 
probable  and  impending,  and  while  denying  any  personal  desire  to 
supersede  him  at  London,  clearly  intimates  the  President's  wish 
that  he,  Webster,  should  undertake  the  duties  of  that  office.*  To 
Adams,  Webster  expressed  liimself  as  under  great  obligations  for 
the  former's  promise  to  write  to  Everett  to  accept  the  mission.^ 

But  this  project  fell  through  also.  Everett  wrote  rather  un- 
graciously, that  the  situation  of  his  family  rendered  his  acceptance 
of  the  place  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  denouement  fol- 
lowed immediately.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  9th  of 
May  announced  tliat,  on  the  preceding  day,  Daniel  Webster  re- 
signed the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  the  charge  of  the 
department,  ad  interim^  was  taken  by  the  Attorney-General, 
Legare ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  Caleb  Gushing  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ghina,  in  the  place  of  Edward  Everett, 
who  declined. 

The  President  and  Webster  parted  with  mutual  regard.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  one  who  would  go  the  full  length  of  the  Texas 
question.  Gertainly  that  man  was  not  Webster,  who,  in  his  aver- 
sion to  Texas,  could  say  that  "the  port   of  San  Francisco   was 


'  [The  President  to  Mb.  Webster.] 

Dear  Sib  :  If  GongresH  makes  a  liberal  appropriation,  such  as  becomes  the  sub- 
ject, I  propose  to  send  to  China  the  Pennsylyania.  If  they  make  a  small  affair  of 
it,  any  little  cock- boat  will  do.  Yours,  J.  Tyleb. 

*  Adams'  Memoirs,  xi,  p.  335. — In  a  note  to  Webster  the  President  asks :  *'  Why 
not  send  Everett  to  Ghina  ?  '* 

"*  Curtis'  Webster,  ii.,  p.  178.         ^  Adams*  Memoirs,  xi.,  p.  337. 
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twenty  times  as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas,"  ^  extending  north  to  the 
forty-second  parallel,  commanding  the  Mexican  Oulf,  and  embrac- 
ing the  richest  of  countries.  The  President  had  been  anxious  to  so 
situate  Webster  as  to  make  him  in  politics  a  neutral,  and  to  retain 
in  the  public  employ  so  able  and  agreeable  an  officer.  On  the 
other  liand,  Webster's  own  political  environment  made  his  8epa> 
ration  from  the  President  necessary  to  himself.  Benton  says  that 
Webster  was  frozen  off  by  Mr.  Tyler's  calling  for  his  advice  as 
little  as  possible.  Others  quite  as  foolish  as  Benton  have  made 
his  resignation  a  text  to  inveigh  against  the  President  on  the  score 
of  ingratitude.  How  little  ground  there  existed  for  these  charges 
the  past  and  present  chapters  of  this  work  have  shown. 

It  is  due  to  tlie  President  and  Webster  to  say  that  their  mutual 
relations  in  the  government  were  of  the  warmest  and  kindliest 
nature  possible.*  Mr.  Tyler  often  remarked,  that  of  all  the  gentle- 
men that  filled  his  cabinet  at  different  times,  not  one  was  more 
agreeable  .than  Mr.  Webster.  No  confidence  was  lost  between 
them  at  parting  with  one  another.  The  suggestions  of  Webster,, 
in  and  out  of  office,  were  always  treated  with  great  respect  by  the 
President ;  and  despite  the  political  differences  that  arrayed  them 
on  opposing  sides,  their  friendship  continued,  until  Mr.  Webster's 
death,  wholly  unimpaired.  When,  in  1840,  Mr.  Webster  became 
involved  in  charges  respecting  the  secret  service  fund,  Mr.  Tyler 
voluntarily  came  from  his  retirement  to  vindicate  his  old  friend 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges.' 

'  Webster's  Corresp.,  ii.,  p.  204. 

'  The  MadUonian,  as  early  as  the  11th  of  March,  1843,  said :  '*  Mr.  Webster  ha8> 
expressed  a  wish,  because  of  certain  considerations  weU  anderstood  between  the 
President  and  himself,  and  which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  their  public  and  private 
relations,  to  retire  from  the  cabinet.  The  President  has  been  pleased  to  grant  him 
permission  to  retire.  This  fact  was  publicly  stated  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  a  senator,  authorized  to  do  so,  that  Mr.  Webst<^r  to&uld  retire  in  thirty 
days  after  Mr.  Gashing*s  confirmation. " 

^  The  following  notes  are  worth  preserving,  as  showing  Mr.  Tyler's  character- 
istic kindness  of  heart : 

[To  Daniel  Websteb  ] 

<7t^27. 
Deab  Sib  :  Some  sympathy  is  felt  on  the  frontier  for  the  Americans  who  are  in 
confinement     What  say  you  to  urging  their  release  more  as  a  boon  than  a  right  ? 
This  will  do  much.     The  Kichmond  Enquirer  comes  out  in  fayor  of  the  treaty  as> 
far  as  known.  J.  Ttueb. 
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The  first  chapter  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  ends  at  this  point. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  next,  I  shall  notice  one  more  event 
happening  daring  Mr.  Webster's  stay  in  the  State  department — 
the  occasion  of  considerable  interest  at  the  time.  Mr.  Tyler's  policy 
in  the  government  was  Jeffersonian,  bat  his  ideas  of  what  onr 
navy  should  be  differed  essentially  from  the  second  Virginia  Pre- 
sident's, who  limited  it  to  a  defensive  basis.  The  war  of  1812* 
tanght  him  to  appreciate  that  arm  of  onr  service,  and  in  his  ad- 
Iress  to  his  constituents  in  1817  Mr.  Tyler  maintained  that  '^  the 
pegnlar  and  gradual  increase  of  the  navy "  should  be  always  the 
^aiding  star  of  our  policy.  Upshur,  who  during  the  first  two 
rears  of  his  administration  filled  the  navy  department,  concurred 
erith  him  cordially  in  the  same  view,  and  his  reports  sliow  the 
activity  with  which  improvements  of  every  kind  were  pressed. 
Steam  vessels  were  built,  and  the  navy  employed  in  squadrons  to- 
patrol  the  most  distant  seas,  while  a  special  squadron  was  kept 
upon  our  own  coast,  called  the  "  Home  Squadron,"  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  accurate  ascertainment  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  various  bays  and  inlets. 

The  squadron  destined  for  the  Pacific  was  under  the  command 
)f  Thomas  Ap.  Catesby  Jones.     His  letters  of  instruction,  which 

[Thomas  L.  Gbittsmdxn  to  Hon.  T.  F.  Mabshalu] 

Fbakkfobt,  FebrtUMry  8,  1843. 
Dkab  Sib  :  I  haye  just  enclosed  to  my  father  a  letter  from  Texas,  oontaming 
levs  of  my  brother  Oeorge's  capture  by  the  Mexicaos.     I  am  confident,  if  any. 
hing  can  be  done  in  his  behalf  at  Washington,  it  is  only  necessary  that  yon 
iionld  be  apprised  of  the  facts,  and  your  inflaenoe  will  be  exerted. 

In  haste,  yoor  friend,  Thoicas  L.  Cbittemdkn. 

[To  Daniel  Webstkb.] 

February  13,  1848. 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  :  It  is  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  address  a  letter  directly  ta 
tDta  Anna  in  fayor  of  young  Crittenden,  the  son  of  Senator  Crittenden.  What 
link  you  of  it  ?  My  disposition  would  lead  me  at  once  to  do  it,  for  I  would  seek 
)  sweeter  revenge  over  my  enemies  than  to  render  them  favors.  But  we  must 
}t  forget  what  is  due  to  the  country.  If  this  case  be  selected  out  of  all  others, 
ill  it  not  produce  heart-burnings  and  discooteut?  Will  it  not  moreover  aid  in 
itablishing  the  fact  charged  on  the  government,  that  we  countenance  our  ci'.izeus 

making  war  on  Mexico  ?  Do  turn  this  in  your  mind,  and  let  me  have  your 
ews  to-morrow.  Yours  truly,  J.  Tyler. 

The  interposition  of  the  government  was  made  through  Mr.  Carson,  the  bearer 
'  dispatches,  and  Crittenden  was  released,  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  May^ 

?4a 
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directed  him  to  explore  the  coast,  within  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  as  high  as  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  wore  given  out  of  regard 
to  the  protection  necessary  to  the  American  inhabitants  in  a  coun- 
try which  owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Mexico.     And  yet  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  administration 
had  also  in  view  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  that  terri- 
tory, and  the  secret  intrigues  of  Great  Britain,  the  comments  of 
whose  papers  and  tlie  evident  policy  of  whose  government  looked 
to  this  country.^     There  was  no  warrant  to  Jones  to  take  any  hos- 
tile steps  in  either  his  written  or  verbal  instructions  from  the  navy 
department. 

The  bluster  of  Mexico,  however,  on  the  subject  of  our  neutral- 
ity had  its  natural  effect.  In  the  correspondence  already  noticed 
she  had  in  fact  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Miles  away  from  his 
government,  thrown  much  upon  his  own  responsibility,  out  of 
communication  with  his  superiors,  Jones  had  to  consult  in  a 
measure  his  own  discretion. 

Jones  was  cruising,  in  the  montli  of  October,  1842,  on  the  coast 
of  South  AmericA,  when  a  copy  of  the  belligerent  protest  of  the 
Mexican  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  against  our  imputed  breaches 
of  neutralitv  fell  into  his  hands.  About  the  same  time  a  Boston 
paper  was  received  by  him  announcing  that  California  had  been 
secretly  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  departure  of  the  English  rear-admiral,  Kichard  Thomas,  with 
his  squadron  from  the  harbor  of  Callao  with  sealed  instructions 
recently  arrived  from  England,  confirmed  Jones  in  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  actually  at  war  with  one  an- 
other. Forthwith  Jones  sailed  with  his  frigate.  United  States, 
and  the  sloop-of-war,  Cyane,  to  Monterey,  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, believing  that  there  he  would  find  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  coast  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1842,  Jones  arrived  before  Monterey,  disposed  his  vessels  in 
front,  and,  sending  an  officer  on  shore,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  town.  The  Mexican  commandant  submitted  without  delay, 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  replaced  that  of  Mexico  over  all 
the  public  editices ;  the  fortifications  were  garrisoned  by  American 
soldiers,  and  the  Commodore  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Califor- 
nians,  inviting  them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Federal 

'  See  Caleb  Cushing's  letter.  Niles,  Ixix.,  page  147. 
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Eepnblic.  But  alas !  for  the  glory  of  Commodore  Jones,  what 
would  have  redounded  to  his  honor  and  made  him  a  hero,  and  possi- 
bly a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  case  of  actntil  war,  only  enured 
to  his  mortitication  and  discomiiture,  since  no  war  really  existed. 
For  scarcely  was  his  proclamation  sent  forth  ere  advices  reached 
him  which  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  in  error,  and  that  peace 
between  his  country  and  Mexico  remained  unbroken ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, only  to  restore  the  place  to  its  former  possessors,  and  retire 
with  all  his  forces  to  his  ships,  which  was  done  on  the  2l6t  of  the 
month,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  surrender. 

Mexico  had  suffered  a  wrong,  and  its  demand  for  satisfaction 
was  met  by  an  apologetic  note  from  Washington,  expressing  deep 
regret  at  what  had  occurred.  The  act  of  Jones  was  pronounced 
tmauthorized ;  he  himself  was  recalled  and  an  offer  made  to  the 
Mexican  government  to  make  any  and  every  indemnity  for  loss.* 

Notwithstanding  the  entire  innocence  of  the  government  in  this 
affair,  Yon  Hoist,  in  his  Constitutional  History,  adopts  the  stale 
charges  of  what  was  known  as  the  ^'  British  party,"  and  constitutes 
them  an  important  Unk  in  the  great  chain  of  argument,  which  he 
painfully  welds  to  prove  the  slavocratic  designs  of  President  Ty- 
ler and  Daniel  Webster.  What  possible  benefit  could  accrue  to  the 
South  from  the  acquisition  of  California  above  thirty-six  degrees? 
The  extension  of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  would 
certainly  have  reduced  it  to  a  minimum.     Of  the  same  character 

*  This  offer  it  seems  did  not  content  the  Mexican  ambassador.    He  demanded 

the  present  punishment  of  the  officer.     The  President  wrote  to  his  Secretary  of 

State: 

[To  Daniel  Wkbstkb.  J 

Deab  Sib  :  It  seems  to  me  that  General  Almonte  goes  too  far  when  he  asks  for 
fmnishment.  We  disayow  the  act  and  recaU  the  officer.  This  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  content  the  most  scrapulons.  The  rest  should  be  left  between  the  of- 
fleer  and  his  gOTemment.  Yours,  J.  Tyleb. 

[  To  Daniel  Websteb.  ] 

February  9,  1843. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  concur  with  you  in  dislike  of  Generdl  Almonte's  letter.  If  we  dis- 
avow the  act,  and  declare  that  the  officer  acted  without  orders,  to  call  upon  us  to 
punish  implies  a  doubt  of  our  yeracity.  The  national  offense  is  attorned  for  by 
a  disayowaL  To  demand  more  is  stepping  rather  beyond  the  mark.  Your  sug- 
geiftion  as  to  the  response  to  be  given  by  sending  the  intended  communication  to 
Congress  meets  my  approvaL 

Can  you  have  your  part  of  the  document);  ready  to  be  sent  in  to-morrow  ? 

Yours  truly,  J.  Tyleb. 
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is  the  great  mare^s  nest.tliat  Yon  Hoist  finds  in  the  appointment^ 
of  Waddy  Thompson  as  minister  to  Mexico,  in  1842.  This  ap- 
pointment was  made  out  of  deference  to  the  previous  choice  of 
Greneral  Harrison  and  the  wishes  of  Jadge  Tncker.  Personally^ 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  President  Tyler,  who  made  the  nomination, 
nor  to  Wise,  who  defended  it  in  the  House.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent sought  to  be  released  from  it,  and  Wise  wrote  to  Tucker, 
January  8,  1842,  asking  the  latter,  in  the  President's  name,  to 
withdraw  his  request.  His  reason  was,  '^that  during  the  last 
winter  Thompson  had  been  a  perfect  man-shipper  and  time-server 
of  Clay's."  Thompson,  indeed,  afterwards  supported  Clay  for 
the  presidency,  and  opposed  annexation. 

Yon  Ilolst,  in  his  account  of  annexation,  details  ad  nauseam 
the  wild  imaginings  of  the  northern  fire-eaters.  Everything  is 
twisted  and  distorted  by  him  and  them  in  the  worst  possible  de- 
gree. Upshur,  in  a  letter  dated  November  5,  1842,  commenting: 
upon  a  letter  of  Adams  to  his  constituents,  speaks  to  the  point: 

As  tu  his  attack  upon  Tyler  and  the  rest  of  us,  I  do  not  care  a  farthiog 
for  it;  but  he  is  determined  if  possible  to  get  up  a  war  against  slavery,  which- 
must  end  either  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  in  a  surrender  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  old  man  has  nothiug  of  his  former  strength  left  but  his  pas- 
sions. His  whole  letter  is  a  tissue  of  malignant  misrepresentations,  (u  he 
knows ;  but  he  has  so  framed  them  expressly  that  they  may  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  possible. 

But  Webster,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know,  had  put  to  flight 
the  vagaries  of  Adams,  in  a  conversation  held  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1843. 

To  the  remark  of  Adams,  that  he  considered  all  the  questions 
about  the  right  of  search,  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  Captain  Jones'  movement  on  California,  and  all  the 
movements  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were  part  of  one  great 
system,  looking  to  a  war  for  conquest  and  plunder  from  Mexico,, 
and  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  instancing  Wise's  speech  of  April 
last  as  proof  of  it,  Webster  answered  that  "  he  was  wrong  in  all  this ;. 
that  Jones'  movement  on  California  was  a  freak  of  his  own  brain,, 
without  any  authority  or  instniction  whatever ;  that  Wise's  speech 
{of  ^chich  he  had  no  knowledge)  was  a  vain  and  senseless  bravado; 
that  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  his  decided  opinion 
against  the  measure  had  long  been  public;  he  had  not  changed  it, 
and  it  never  could  be  effected  by  him  or  with  his  consent." 
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"Mr.  Webster  has  sent  ine  bis  speecb  on  the  slavery  qnestion  in  pamphlet,  with  ezpres- 
•km*  of  *  cordial  friendship.*  I  have  replied  in  a  brief  letter,  patting  him  right  on  the  sub' 
j^tof  annexation.  My  view  of  that  subject  was  not  narrow,  local,  or  bigoted.  It  em- 
biaeed  the  whcde  oonntjry  and  all  its  interests."— John  Ttler,  in  1800. 
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TON.— Houston's  Message  in  Decembeb,  1843. — Message  op  Pbesident  Ttleb. 
— UpsHxrB*s  L^tteb  TO  MuBPHT.— Pledges  op  the  Senatobs. — Houston  Op- 
nss  TxBics  OP  Annexation. — Mubpht  to  the  Pbesident. — Mexican  Claims. 
—Deaths  op  Upshub  and  Gilmeb. — Histobt  op  Calhoun's  Appointment  as 
Sbcbbtabt  op  State. — The  Tbeatt  Signed. 

WE  now  come  to  a  period  when  we  shall  notice  the  first  ac- 
tive overtures  towards  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  the  Secretary  of  State,  ad  interim,  died  in  Boston,  only 
a  month  after  his  appointment,  whither  he  had  gone  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  cabinet  was 
then  reorganized  in  July  as  follows :  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary 
of  War;  David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  Attorney-General;  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  Postmaster  General. 

Porter,  Henshaw  and  Nelson,  the  new  appointees,  were  Demo- 
crats, but  revolters  against  the  loco-foco  clique  of  Benton  and.  Van 
Buren. 

Texas  had  now  been  an  independent  power  for  more  than  seven 
years, — a  period  as  long  as  our  revolutionary  war.  We  had  re- 
<»gnized  her  independence,  and  negotiated  with  her  a  treaty  of 
boundaries  in  1838,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1842.     The 
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border  contest  that  existed  between  her  and  Mexico  was  a  reproad^ 
upon  civilization,  and  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  war.     Still  tim 
country,  as  mach  as  its  interests  were  affected,  had  continued  a 
coarse  of  non-intervention  daring  all  this  time,  and  twice  repelled 
the  offer  of  annexation.     Sather  than  ran  the  risk  of  interfering 
preraatarely,  Mr.  Tyler  had  allowed  the  greater  portion  of  hig 
term  to  pass  by  without  proposing  directly  to  Texas  fL  treaty  of 
union.     The  tremendous  intrigue  that  Benton  and  others  repre- 
sent as  engaging  a  vast  mass  of  persons  to  forward  the  measure^ 
has  not  a  shadow  of  truth  to  rest  upon.     ludividual  expression  in 
favor  of  annexation  found  its  way  in  the  papers;  but  this  had  been 
the  case  as  far  back  as  1819,  and  there  was  no  organized  co-oper- 
ation now  any  more  than  there  had  been  at  any  intervening  period 
of  our  history  on  other  subjects  of  importance, — least  of  all  any 
organized  union  of  men,  as  charged,  composed  of  speculators  and 
disunion  advocates,  guiding  and  controlling  the  President  of  the 
United   States  and   the  policy  of   this  government.     The  con- 
spiracy-hatchers have  been  wont  to  point  to  the  following  facts  as 
proof  of  this  wonderful  intrigue.     In  his  speech  in  Congress,  on 
April  13,  1842,  defending  the  appointment  of  Waddy  Thompson, 
Wise,  in  pure  defiance  to  those  who  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
mission,  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  annexation,  which  threw  the 
anti-slavery  element  into  flames.     In  January,  1843,  Mr.  Gilmer 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  public,  reiterating   views  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, expressed  by  him  as  far  back  as  the  year  1837.     This 
letter  was  sent  under  cover  to  General  Jackson  by  A.  V.  Brown, 
of  Tennessee,  whose  letter  of  reply,  warmly  endorsing  the  able 
arguments  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  was  published  in  March,  1843.     These 
and  the  appointment  of  Calhoun  to  succeed  Upshur,  constituted 
the  visible  form  under  which  the  real  conspirators  pretended  as 
moving  a  more  than  satanic  spirit. 

The  President,  whose  views  on  the  subject  were  fixed,  kept 
aloof  from  intrigues.  What  in  fact  did  a  plain  Virginia  fanner 
know  about  intrigues?  This  might  do  well  enough  for  New  York 
and  New  England  politicians,  but  Virginians  had  from  the  first 
carried  on  a  contest  against  them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  annexation  between  him  and  the  few  unconditional 
friends  of  the  measure  in  Congress,  but  this  was  all.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  with  them,  unswayed  by  any  considerations  of 
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temporary  benefit,  Boch  as  the  Mexican  claims  produced  in  the 
miDd  of  the  average  congressman.  Until  the  resignation  of 
Webster,  Mr.  Tyler  had  looked  to  annexation  through  the  recog- 
nition by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  which  he  hoped 
to  indace  by  mediation  and  the  tripartite  treaty  mentioned  in  the 
Iftst  chapter.  The  correspondence  of  Jndge  Upshur,  as  far  as  I 
itLve  examined  it,  seems  to  give  no  indications  that  there  was  any 
Btir  in  the  cabinet  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  summer  of  1843^ 
looking  to  a  positive  Texas  movement.  And  the  move  that  was 
taken  then  was  adopted  with  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  making 
the  question  A  party  question,  or  arousing  intrigues  of  Texas 
Bpecnlators  or  other  persons. 

Texas,  in  the  early  summer  of  1843,  was  still  at  a  low  point  of 

depression.     President  Houston,  in  his  message  in  November  of 

1842,  declared  the  country  to  be  "without  credit,  without  means, 

and  millions  of  dollars  in  debt."     The  war  she  had  encountered  in 

the  past  was  nothing ;  but  the  constant  apprehensions  to  which  the 

people  were  exposed  was  fatally  exhausting.     Business  was  kept 

depressed  and  immigration  checked.     Mexico,  on  the  other  hand^ 

was  worse  off  than  Texas.     Yucatan  was  also  up  in  arms ;  while 

revolution,  anarchy  and  debt  oppressed  all  her  energies.     The  true 

danger  was  lest,  through  their  mutual  prostration,  both  countries 

might  fall  prey  to  some  ambitious  foreign  power.     Even  as  early 

as  1835,  Webster  had  declared  in  the  Senate  that  he  had  no  doubt 

that  attempts  would  be  made  by  some  European  government  to 

obtain  a  cession  of  Texas  from  the  government  of  Mexico.     Mr. 

Van  2^ndt,  in  February,  1843,  had  withdrawn  his  proposition  of 

annexation  with  the  declaration,  as  the  President  understood  him, 

that  it  would  never  be  renewed.     It  was  natural  to  fear,  in  case 

of  a  continuance  of  the  war,  that  she  would  seek  to  make  the  best 

terms  she  could  with  France  or  England.     If  she  negotiated  a 

loan  in  England,  some  condition  fatal  to  the  independence  of 

Texas  might  be  demanded.     A  pledge  not  to  annex  herself  to 

this  country  might  be  that  condition.     Thus  Texas  would  be  lost 

to  us  for  ever.     This  prospect  had  induced  Gilmer's  Texas  letter. 

An  event,  which  developed  soon  after  Webster's  resignation, 
seemed  to  point  unequivocally  to  the  rapid  workings  of  British 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  Texas.  We  have  noticed  the  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Tyler,  as  to  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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It  was  adopted  just  in  time.  The  agents  of  the  Sandwich  IsUnds 
.set  sail  for  England  in  Febroarj,  1843,  to  secure  the  same  result 
there  as  they  had  met  with  in  this  country.  But  before  this  could 
be  done,  Lord  George  Paulet,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  montli, 
took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  his  government 
News  of  this  unprovoked  outrage,  apparently  finding  its  parallel  in 
the  opium  war  on  China,  reached  Washington  in  May.  The  ex6ca« 
tive  acted  with  its  wonted  firmness.  Upshur,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  formally  protested  against  the  usurpation  in  a  commn- 
nication  addressed  to  the  British  government.  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  disclaimer  from  Mr.  Fox.  The  act  of  Lord  Greorge 
Paulet  was  declared  unauthorized,  and  tlie  independence  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  recognized  by  Great  Britain.  Unauthorized  the 
act  undoubtedly  was ;  but  the  tone  of  the  Loivdon  Times,  and  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  seemed  to  promise  a  readj 
ratification,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  only  a  short  time  before  France  had  led  the  way  by  a 
seizure  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

[To  Daniel  Webster.] 

Washington,  July  S,  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  3rd  July  reached  me  last  night,  and  I 

delay  not  to  say  that  the  moment  I  learned  your  objections  to  Mr.  M ,  I 

abandoned  all  idea  of  appointing  him  chief  clerk  to  the  State  department.  In 
fact,  I  had  been  wholly  i;:fnorant,  at  the  time  I  thought  of  making  the  ap- 
pointment, of  his  course  toward  you.  While,  therefore,  I  may  give  him  some 
other  office,  I  shall  certainly  not  place  him  in  a  position  which  would  imply, 
on  my  part,  any  disinclination  to  comply  with  your  wishes  or  consult  your 
•feelint^s 

In  furnishing  you  this  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  give  you  only  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  my  sincere  regard  for  you.  In  fact,  no  one  can  possess  that 
feeling  toward  you  in  a  higher  degree.     It  is  for  yourself  alone 

You  will  perceive  in  the  newspapers  the  disclaimer  of  the  British  govern- 
ment as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying;  but,  inas- 
much as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  assertion  of  right  to  enforce  its 
claims  for  indemnity  for  wrongs  committed  on  British  subjects,  in  Mr.  Fox's 
letter,  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  reply  of  Judge  Upshur,  to  guard 
against  any  ambiguous  or  hidden  intent. 

I  have  nothing  from  England  which  gives  us  the  hope  that  anything  will 
be  done  by  that  government  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty.  Do  you 
get  anything  on  that  subject?  Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclusioD,  to  say, 
-that  there  is  no  wish,  personal  to  yourself,  which  you  may  entertain,  that  I 
«hall  not  be  ready  most  promptly  to  meet ;  and  any  suggestion  you  may  have 
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to  make  touching  our  courise  of  public  policy  will  be  weighed  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

Be  pleased  to  present  me  most  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Webster ;  and  be  as- 
sured of  my  constant  regard.  John  Ttler. 

Bnt  there  was  a  second  circumstance  to  be  mentioned.  The 
suggestion  of  a  triple  mediation  having  been  declined  by  Great 
Britain,  she  exerted  herself  in  secret  to  bring  about  a  truce  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  apart  from  the  United  States.  How 
far  that  nation  was  actuated  by  disinterested  motives,  a  recurrence 
to  the  past  was  sufficient  to  show.  In  November,  1839,  the 
Texans  had  been  told  by  Lord  Palmerston  that  "Her  Majesty's 
government  would  be  justifiable  in  sending  a  ship  of  war  to 
Texas,"  to  demand  the  payment  of  certain  claims  against  the  re- 
pnbKc.  And  in  November,  1840,  Great  Britain  offered  her  me- 
diation between  the  belligerent  States  for  the  consideration  that, 
if  snccessf ul,  Texas  "  would  take  upon  herself  a  portion,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  pounds  sterling,  of  the  capital  of  the  foreign 
debt  contracted  by  Mexico,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  February^ 
1835."  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United  States  in 
184:2  in  respect  to  the  triple  mediation  proposed.  And  there  wa& 
enough  in  the  wish  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquiring 
further  territory  and  influence  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  account 
now  for  all  her  humanitarian  efforts  in  behalf  of  Texas. 

The  British  government,  viewing  the  opportunity  as  a  favorable 
one,  now  exerted  the  most  potent  persuasions  on  Santa  Anna,  the 
President  of  Mexico,  to  listen  to  a  truce.  The  result  proved  what 
they  might  long  ago  have  effected  if  they  had  acted  in  a  bona  fide 
spirit.  In  May,  1843,  the  British  charge  in  Mexico  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Santa  Anna.  The  proposition  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  Mexican  president,  and  the  British  charge 
authorized  to  apprise  President  Houston,  of  Texas,  of  the  fact. 
This  he  did  through  a  dispatch,  conveyed  by  the  British  sloop 
Scylluy  and  addressed  to  Captain  Elliott,  the  British  charge  in 
Texas.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1843,  Houston  proclaimed  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  armistice,  to  continue  pending  negotiations^ for 
peace.  The  British  sloop  then  carried  back  to  Mexico  the  armistice 
and  the  proclamation  of  President  Houston.^     Later,  however,  in 


'  Van  Zandt  and  Henderson  to  GaUionn,  Senate  Documents,  1843-'44,  Doc.  34K 
VOL.  II. — 18. 
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July,  1843,  Captain  Elliot  sent  another  dispatch  to  the  Texan 
government,  transmitting  information  derived  from  the  British 
charge  (T  off  aires  in  Mexico,  that  Santa  Anna  did  not  concur  in  the 
duration  of  the  truce  allowed  for  negotiations,  and  proposed  that 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  should  be  determined  by  commissionere 
appointed  by  the  military  autliorities  for  the  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Septeml)er  commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Texan  government  to  meet  those  of  General  Well,  the  Mexi- 
can commander,  at  Sabinas,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Mexico. 

But  still  another  intimation  came  to  startle  the  President  into 
action.  The  abolition  societies  in  England  and  America  bad 
never  ceased  for  a  moment  their  agitation  against  slavery.  Lost 
in  the  elaboration  of  their  favorite  idea,  they  had  in  fact  become 
true  fanatics.  Slavery  became  with  tliem  the  worst  of  all  evik 
Like  the  Christians  of  old,  when  they  desolated  in  the  Crusades 
the  far  distant  homes  of  the  heathenisli  Saracens,  they  could  make 
no  terms  with  the  accursed  thing.  Their  programme  in  America 
was  set  forth  in  tw^o  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  May,  1844:^ 

**Resolvedy  That  the  abolitionists  make  it  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
their  agitation  to  ilisolve  th(»  American  Union. 

**Besolved,  That  secession  from  the  present  United  States  guvernroent  is 
the  duty  of  every  abolitionist,  since  no  one  can  take  oflice  or  deposit  a  vote 
under  its  Constitution  without  violating  his  anti-slavery  principles  and 
rendering  himself  an  abettor  of  the  slave-holder  in  his  sin.'* 

Government,  allegiance,  the  laws, — all  were  made  subordinate 
in  these  resolutions  to  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Secession  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  American  l^nion  were  formally  avowed  as 
the  primary  objects  of  abolition  agitation.  Nor  did  this  mean  a 
secession  merely  of  a  State  from  the  Union,  in  wliich  government 
would  still  be  the  "  higher  law  "  on  earth,  but  a  new  law  was  pro- 
claimed which  madfe  a  secession  factor  of  every  individual  and 
logically  eventuated  in  anarchy.  Abolition  eflFected  by  the  de- 
struction of  every  otlier  good  principle  in  society  could  never  be 
justified;  and  yet  such  was  the  abolition  creed.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  men  like  Webster  and  Everett  refused  to  go  along 
with  them.  Robespierre,  who  dethroned  God  to  establish  reason, 
may  have  acted  sincerely,  but  his  name  will  never  smell  sweet  in 

>  Niles,  IxTi.,  p.  192. 
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the  nofltriU  of  freemen.  So  with  John  Brown,  wlio  murdered 
several  unoffending  fitizeiie  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  committed 
treason  against  tlie  State  of  Virginia.  On  earth  there  can  be 
tiutliing  higher  tliao  one's  uonntry,  and  expatriation  is  the  alter- 
native left  to  the  over-tender  (iOnscience. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  the  act-epted  policy  of  the 
government  since  1825;  it  was  necessary  to  onr  full  development. 
"  The  future  will  present  wonderful  resiilte,"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
so  it  has;  and  yet  that  future  is  not  one-tenth  revealed.  The 
abolitionists,  in  1843,  made  themselves  the  cat's-paw  of  Great 
Britain  to  our  injury ;  and  every  American  is  now  thankful  that 
tLey  were  defeated  iti  tlieir  designs.  The  particulars  wore  as  fol- 
lows ;  Texas  had  incorporated  slavery  as  a  provision  in  her  Con- 
stitution. The  abolitionists  had  declared  war  against  slavery 
ihronghout  the  world.  In  the  summer  of  1843,  a  chance  to  carry 
ont  their  docti'ine  seemed  auspicious  in  the  prostration  of  Texas. 
Their  purpose  was  good,  hut  the  plan  pursued  was  wrong.  A 
man  named  Andrews  had  been  for  some  time  working  up  the 
scheme.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  1843  an  in- 
habitant "f  Texas.  In  April  of  that  year,  Andrews  excited  mnch 
attention  in  Texas  by  publishing  communications  disclosing  the 
existence  of  a  plot  to  invoke  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in 
sexniring  the  independence  of  Texas,  on  condition  that  Texas  would 
emancipate  her  slaves.  At  Galveston,  Andrews  attempted  to 
n^ake  a  speech,  bat  a  company  of  some  twenty  persons  had  gone 
to  him  at  his  lodgings,  luken  him  by  force  and  landed  him  at 
Virginia  Point,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  ci'owd, 
liowever,  didjnot  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  Andrews 
had  afterwards  returned  to  Galveston,  openly  avowing  bis  aboli- 
tion opinions,  without  meeting  any  ill-treatment  or  opposition.  In 
May  Andrews  visited  Washington,  and  talked  with  Mr.  Adams 
■>ii  the  ere  of  embarking  for  England  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  British  government.  Adams  wished  him  God  speed, 
and  urged  him  to  push  "the  direct,  formal,  open  and  avowed  in- 
lerference  of  Great  Britain." ' 

In  England  Andrews  attended  "the  second  triennial  meeting  of 
the  World's  Convention  for  the  promotion  of  the  abolition  of 
aUverj  and  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  earth."  There  the 
'  Adtnu'  UemoiTB,  x 
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design  made  such  headway  as  to  lead  to  an  informal  interview 
between  the  convention  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  assured  them 
"  that  he  would,  by  every  proper  means  of  influence,  encourage 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,"  and  that  "he  had  recommended 
the  Mexican  government  to  interest  herself  in  the  matter." 

On  the  18th  of  August  following.  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament,  had  catechised  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  score  of 
Texas.  He  pictured  in  eloquent  strains  the  great  advantage  cf 
Texas.  Its  soil  was  declared  to  be  of  "  the  finest  and  most  fertile 
nature,"  its  produce  of  "  tropical  character,"  and  its  climate  one 
of  the  "most  healthy"  in  the  world.  "The  importance  of  Texas,'' 
said  Lord  Brougham,  "could  not  be  underrated."  "He  was  irre- 
sistibly anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas;  for  if  it 
were  abolished  there  the  consequence  would  be  its  abolition  in  the 
United  States  also."  Lord  Aberdeen  replied  to  Lord  Brougham^ 
that  he  was  glad  to  say  that  "  probably  the  first  step  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico  had  been 
obtained  by  the  armistice  which  the  government  had  established 
between  the  parties,"  and  he  hoped  that  "  this  would  lead  to  the  ab* 
solute  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  MexicOr"" 

"  The  armistice  was  an  important  step  to  obtain,  and  he  need  hardly  say  that 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government  would  lead  to  that  re- 
sult which  was  contemplated  by  his  friend.  He  was  sure  that  he  need  hardly 
say  that  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  himself  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas ;  and  if  he  could  not  consent  to  produce  papers  or  to  give  further 
information,  it  did  nf')t  arise  from  indifference,  but  from  quite  a  contrary 
reason.  In  the  present  state  of  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  in- 
question,  it  would  not  contribute  to  the  end  they  had  in  view,  if  he  then  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  those  negotiations;  but  he  could  assure 
his  noble  friend  that,  by  means  of  urging  the  negotiations,  as  well  as  by  every 
other  means  in  their  power.  Her  Majesty's  ministers  would  press  this  matter.''" 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August  that  the  President  received  the 
first  news  of  the  efforts  of  Andrews  in  England,  through  a  letter 
of  Gen.  Duff  Green,  who  was  then  in  that  country.  Upshur  wrote 
immediately  to  Gen.  W.  S.  Murphy,  our  representative  in  Texas,- 
who,  in  his  letter  of  reply,  made  light  of  Andrews  and  his'schemeB,- 
but  dwelt  upon  the  armistice  then  progressing  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  as  demanding  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  attention  oa 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.* 


J  Senate  Documents,  lS43-»44,  Doc.  341,  p.  27.         *  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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Bnt  bo  that  as  it  may,  it  was  enough  for  the  President  to  know 
that  the  eyoa  of  (rreat  Britain  and  ageociftted  individuals  were 
fltrained  in  direction  of  Texas.  "That  the  importance  of  Texaa 
could  not  lie  underrated "'  consorted  prec^isely  with  tlie  onmivorous 
appetite  of  England  for  territory  and  power;  hut  tliat  the  prime 
obje<:t  vrns  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  this  not  so  much 
fiMP  irself  as  for  tlie  chimerical  object  of  affecting  slavery  in  the 
United  ytates,  as  avowed  by  Loi-d  Brougham,  was  not  so  certain. 
"  I  distract  the  designs  of  Great  Britain  altogether,"  wrote  Adams, 
"I  believe  their  real  policy  far  from  desiring  the  abolition  of 
aUvery,  either  in  onr  Southern  States  or  in  Texas,  I  suspect,  on 
the  contrary,  tliat  for  a  suitable  equivalent  they  will  readily  ac- 
qaiesce  both  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  to  the  perpetuation 
«f  slavery  here  to  weaken  and  to  rule  us.'"  But  this,  as  usual 
with  Adame,  was  too  severe  a  judgment.  The  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  had  emancipation  undoubtedly  at  heart, — only  the  se- 
rioae  question  was  whether  they  wimld  not  take  good  care  to 
promote  their  own  advantage  while  they  pressed  the  claims  of 
progressive  humanity.  And  if  the  two  principles  clashed,  the 
latter  eerfainly  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  former. 
After-developments  fully  justified  the  President's  !)elief  at  this 
lime,  that  unless  the  United  Stites  promptly  interfered,  Texas 
wimhl  be  lo*t  forever.  It  mattered  very  little  to  this  country 
what  the  particular  designs  afloat  were,  provided  Texas  fell  under 
tlie  influence  of  Great  Britain,  If  the  projected  scheme  of  eman- 
cipation in  Texas  was  to  prevent  tlie  consideration  of  every  in- 
ducement to  annex  Texas,  what  a  fai-ce  it  was  that  Washington, 
a  slave-holder,  should  ever  liave  been  president,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment shoald  tolerate  a  single  representative  at  Washington  from 
tlie  Sonthern  States.  Certainty,  as  president.  Mr.  Tyler  could 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  dissolve  the  Uuion,  or  do  any  other  thing 
tiian  promote  its  advancement  and  gtory.  And  what,  in  every 
material  aspect  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
«onld  redound  to  our  interests  more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  vast 
domain  coniignous  to  our  territory,  settled  by  men  descended 
from  the  same  ancestors  as  ourselves,  and  embracing  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate?  And  after  all,  would  the  Texan  people  ever 
submit  to  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power  in  their  domestic 
^  AAutm'  Jlemoin,  li.,  p.  37*. 
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concerns,  however  much  they  might  make  other  and  more  general 
concessions  in  the  way  of  commerce  equally  fatal  to  annexation  t 

To  scatter  to  the  winds  the  intrigues,  wheresoever  and  by  whom- 
soever woven,  whether  by  Mexican,  Texan,  Englishman,  French- 
man, bondholder,  or  abolitionist  who  made  the  "  primary  object 
of  liis  agitation  the  dissohition  of  the  American  Union,"  he  at 
once  authorized  Upshur  to  offer  annexation  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the 
Texan  minister  at  Washington. 

Upshur  joyfully  proceeded  to  his  task.  Every  wise  expedient 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  premature  publication  of  the  step  now 
taken.  "I  advised  with  no  one,  consulted  with  no  one,  save  Up- 
shur, in  taking  the  initiative,"  wrote  the  President*.  Upshur  was 
laid  under  injunctions  of  profound  secrecy,  arising  from  the  ap- 
prehensions of  a  formal  protest  from  Great  Britain  and  France. 
It  was  above  all  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  that  the 
question  should  not  become  a  parttj  one.  Before  the  formal  offer,, 
therefore,  Upshur  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  various 
senators  on  the  subject.  Nothing  was  said  of  any  immediate  pro- 
position, but  the  enquiry  was  made,  whether,  in  event  of  a  treaty, 
the  same  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Senate?'  In  these 
enquiries  Upshur  did  not  go  beyond  the  Senate,  since  the  question, 
like  the  Ash  burton  treaty,  was  not  to  be  a  party  question.  He 
felt  that  the  lirst  note  which  would  rally  party  on  the  issue  would 
.  defeat  what  he  had  most  to  heart.' 

At  length,  the  preliminaries  having  been  sufficiently  advanced, 
Upshur,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1843,  formally  notified  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  that  "  he  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  proposition  "  to  treat 
for  annexation  "  whenever  he  should  be  prepared  with  proper 
powers  to  meet  him."     But  Texas  had  withdrawn  her  offer  of 

1  On  the  18th  of  September,  1843,  Van  Zandt,  the  Texan  charge  d'affaires  at 
Washington,  wrote  to  Anson  Jones,  Texan  Secretary  of  State,  that  **Mr.  Secre- 
tary Upshar  bronght  up  the  subject  in  all  his  official  interviews,  stating  that  it 
was  the  great  measnre  of  the  administration  ;  and  that  he  was  actively  engaged, 
under  the  instructions  of  President  Tyler,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  it,  and  in  learning  the  views  of  the  senators  on  the  subject." —  Voak'um*8  Tfxas, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  422-'3. 

"^  A  correspondent  of  the  MadUoninn  wrote  as  follows : 

'*  Judge  Upshur  was  very  justly  apprehensive  that  if  it  (annexation)  sbonld 

assume  a  party  aspect,  the  zeal  of  editors  of  the  respective  parties  would  horry 
them  into  that  course  which  they  might  deem  best  subservient  to  the  success  of 
their  party,  forgetful,  in  their  ardor  for  this,  of  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
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:ion,  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  had  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  gov- 
t. 

I  it  was  seen  how  fearfully  far  the  cold  wind  from  the 
States  had  blown  Houston,  the  President  of  Texas,  on  the 
England.  This  remarkable  man  had  led  the  revolution  in 
and  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
le  friend  of  annexation,  it  had  doubtless  become  a  sweeter 
t  with  him  to  be  the  first  man  in  Texas  than  to  be  one 
many  great  men  in  the  United  States.  To  the  approaches 
United  States  he  now  turned  a  cold  and  reluctant  shoulder. 
:ent  in  Texas,  Gen.  W.  S.  Murphy,  noticed  with  surprise 
;ue  propositions  of  peace  passing  through  the  channel  of 
tish  ministers.  He  rightly  inferred  that  Houston  was  no 
an  annexationist,  but  had  changed  his  policy  for  the  sepa- 
lependence  of  Texas.  AH  this  looked  bad.  Upshur  urged 
J  to  ply  Houston  with  every  argument  to  induce  a  speedy 

eighth  Texan  Congress  assembled  at  Washington  on  the 
December,  1843.  The  message  of  President  Houston  did 
ear  until  the  12th.  In  that  paper  he  referred  with  pleasure 
change  that  had  ensued  under  the  suspension  of  arms ;  the 
»us  condition  of  the  Republic ;  her  growing  commerce ;  and 
d  results  of  the  pacific  policy  pursued  toward  the  Indian 
wiih  all  of  whom,  except  two,  treaties  had  been  made.  He 
1  also  to  the  pending  negotiations  for  an  armistice  with 
,  and  stated  that  the  two  persons  appointed  by  Texas  had 

To  EYoid  this  danger  the  Secretary  of  State  was  desirooB  of  keeping  the 
of  the  treaty  from  the  knowledge  of  party  hacks.  He  consideTed  the 
\  that  called  party  to  rally  for  or  against  the  measare  its  death  knelL  To 
pprehensions  of  this  sort,  and  to  secure  for  it  in  the  Senate  that  candid 
>lic  reception  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  to  quiet  the  watchful  jealousy 
spirit,  the  Secretary  communicated  very  fully  and  freely  his  purposes  and 
»  in  regard  to  this  great  measure.  These  communications  were  made  to 
alike  the  ardent  personal  frieuds  of  Mr.  Vau  Buren,  and  to  the  enthusi- 
lirers  of  Mr.  Clay  themselves.  ...  As  it  was  an  administrative  measure, 
Is  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  and  Mr.  Clay  were  regardless  of,  and  did  not  seek 
ons  of  these  gentlemen.  ...  It  is  very  apparent  that  a  vast  majority  of 
sons  who  oppose  present  action  in  this  measure,  do  so  from  uo  hostility 
>a8ure  itself,  but  from  an  apprehension  of  its  effects  upon  the  present  or- 
n  of  parties  ....  In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  you  only  such  infor- 
\  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentic."—  WUluim  Penn  in  Madisoniaiiy  April 
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set  out  on  their  mission.  For  the  kind  offices  of  the  three  great 
powers  toward  bringing  al>out  these  negotiations  he  offered  the 
thanks  of  the  conn  try.  The  efforts  of  the  British  government 
were  particukrly  named  as  flowing  from  a  sincere  and  ^'  disin* 
terested  "  (!)  desire  to  bring  about  a  result  honorable  to  the  Re- 
public. Nothing  was  said,  however,  aliout  annexation.  But  the 
message  of  the  Texan  chief-magistrate  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  product  by  that  of  John  Tyler,  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  delivered  to  the  Federal  Congress  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1843.  Like  Houston's  paper,  it  said  nothing  about 
annexation,  but  there  was  a  significant  passage  in  it  concerning 
Texas.  Mexico,  in  anticipation  of  a  discussion  which  it  had  been 
pleased  to  infer  from  John  Quincy  Adams'  address  to  the  Free 
States  in  March,  1843,  as  likely  to  take  place  in  Congress  regard- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  had,  during  the 
month  of  August,  offenuivcly  announced  its  determination  to  visit 
any  such  anticipated  discussion  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  show 
the  folly  of  Mexican  counsels  than  this  great  threat.  A  nation 
which  now  for  eight  years  had  carried  on  no  more  than  border 
skirmishes  with  a  weak  country  like  Texas,  made  haste  to  in- 
sult a  people  (capable  of  literally  eating  her  up  in  a  single  cam- 
paign. It  was  time  that  Mexico  should  hear  the  truth.  A  war 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  massacre  at  Alamo,  and  with 
no  real  power  but  brutality  to  back  it,  should  cease  at  last.  The 
law  of  nations,  which  is  the  law  of  humanity,  was  superior  to  the 
will  of  Mexico.     The  President  said : 

I  cannot  but  think  that  it  becomes  the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  of 
the  American  republicH,  to  hold  a  language  to  Mexico  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  an  unambiguous  character.  It  is  time  that  this  war  had  ceased. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  all  wars;  and  if  the  parent  state,  after  au  eight 
years*  struggle,  has  failed  to  redu.o  to  submission  a  portion  of  its  subject* 
standing  out  in  revolt  against  it,  and  who  have  not  only  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  be  independcMit,  but  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  other  powers, 
she  ought  not  to  expect  that  other  nations  will  quietly  look,  to  their  obvious 
injury,  upon  a  protraction  of  hostilities.  These  l.'nited  States  threw  off  their 
colonial  dependence,  and  established  independent  governments ;  and  Great 
Britain,  after  having  wasted  her  energies  in  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  for 
a  less  period  than  Mexico  has  attempted  to  subjugate  Texas,  had  the  wisdom 
and  justice  to  acknowledge  their  independence ;  thereby  recognizing  the  obli- 
gation which  rested  on   her  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations.     An  example 
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4bu*Mt^7  one  of  the  proudest  na  well  aa  most  powerrul  nalioria  of  tlio  e»rth, 
tl  ODutii  iu  DO  way  diapnrags  Mexico  to  imitato.  Wlille,  therefnre,  the  execu- 
tive W'luld  tleplore  any  colliaion  with  Mexico,  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  exiM  between  the  two  counlricf,  it  cniinot  permit 
that  government  to  control  ita  policy,  whatever  it  mny  be.  tuwnrd  Texai*,  but 
will  treat  her — aa,  by  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  tha  United  States 
have  long  since  declared  they  would  do — aa  entirely  independent  of  Mexico, 
The  high  obligntiima  of  public  duly  may  ciifotce  from  the  couetitutcd  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  h  policy  which  the  course  persevered  in  by  Mexico 
will  have  mainly  contributed  to  produce]  and  the  executive,  In  such  a  con- 
tingency, will,  with  confidence,  throw  itself  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
lo  sustain  the  government  in  its  course  of  action. 

Among  otiier  reasons  given  why  the  American  Union  «ould 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  relations  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  Presi- 
dent affirmed  that  "a  warfare,  aiicli  as  was  waged  between  those 
iwo  nations,  was  calculated  to  weaken  bolh  powers,  and  finally  to 
render  tkem — and  especially  the  weaker  of  ttie  two — the  subjects 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  stronger  and  more  powerful  nations, 
wbidh,  intent  only  on  advancing  their  own  peculiar  views,  may 
sooner  i>r  later  attempt  to  bring  about  a  compliance  with  terms, 
as  the  condition  of  their  interposition,  alike  derogatory  to  the 
nation  granting  them,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States."  This  was  sound  philosophy,  and  strongly  hinted 
annexation. 

Honeton  still  eiisponded  action  on  the  proposition  of  President 
Tyler.  The  public  mind  in  both  countries  was  on  tip-too,  yet  no 
one  knew  tliat  a  proposition  of  annexation  was  actually  pending 
but  the  limited  nnmber  permitted  into  the  secret.  No  blame 
wviild  attach  to  Houston  at  this  juncture  for  proceeding  witli 
uircamspeetion.  Should  Texas  enter  into  negotiations,  and  the 
treaty  fail  in  the  Senate,  she  would  loae  the  friendship  of  Great 
Uritain  and  France,  exasperate  Mexico,  and  what  was  woree  than 
all,  compromise  her  own  dignity  and  self-respect ;  the  negotia- 
tions pending  for  an  armistice  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  war  again  let  loose  upon  the  country.  History  justifies  him 
on  tiiis  point,  althougii  he  stood  almost  alone  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  was  froely  charged  by  tliein  with  being  the  purchased 
tool  of  Great  Britain.  What  made  Houston's  course  inexcusable 
iwB  his  attempt  to  represent  an  undonhted  opposition  to  annesa- 

Hlpn  as  H  real  zeal  for  it. 

^1  Fortunately,  however,  for  annexation,  Houston  found,  in  the 
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circumstances  that  surrounded  Iiim,  a  rigid  attitude  on  the  question* 
impossible.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  and  while  the  com- 
missioners of  Texas  and  Mexico  were  beginning  their  labors  at 
Sabinas  to  arrange  the  terms  of  tlie  armistice,  some  difficulties,, 
having  their  origin  in  Mexican  vanity,  came  to  break  off  tempo- 
rarily diplomatic  relations  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain.* 
This  necessarily  cut  off  the  channel  of  communication  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Added  to  this  was  the  continual  bad  news  re- 
ceived from  the  negotiators  at  Sabinas.  Murphy  wrote  to  Upshur, 
January  15,  1844,  that  "All  the  tidings  we  have,  direct  and  in- 
direct,  for  the  last  month,  from  these  commissioners,  concur  in 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  commission  has  wholly  failed ;  that 
the  commissioners  will  accomplish  nothing,  and  that  Texas  will  be 
invaded,  most  probably,  by  sea  and  land,  in  February  or  March 
next.  The  certainty  of  this  invasion,  I  am  persuaded,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  though  it  may  not  occur  before  the  month 
of  April  or  May."- 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Texan  people  were  unanimously  for  an- 
nexation. On  the  18th  of  December,  1843,  tlie  Texan  Senate,, 
learning  that  Houston  had  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  the 
United  States  charged  with  important  matters,  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  Houston  to  recall  tlie  said  messenger  "  until  the  matters 
to  be  communicated  tlirough  him  shall  have  ]>een  made  known  to 
this  Congress,  and  such  action  shall  be  had  thereon  as  shall  be 
deemed  advi8a])le."  The  President  refused  compliance  with  this 
resolution.  On  the  22d  of  December  the  representative  branch 
made  anotlier  call;  this  also  he  declined.  Unable  to  get  anything 
from  their  President,  they  applied  to  the  American  consul.  General 
Murphy,  for  copies  of  the  correspondence;  but  this  request 
Murpliy,  of  course,  flatly  refused  to  accede  to. 

Houston  bent  before  the  tide.     The  President  informed  the 


'  It  appears  that,  at  an  aDuiversary  baU  given  by  Santa  Anna,  at  which  the 
different  foreign  ministers  were  in  attendance,  there  wa?  a  display  of  flags  taken* 
in  battle  ;  among  them  was  a  British  standard,  taken  from  an  English  sailor  at 
the  baHle  of  Mier.  Mr.  Doyle,  the  British  mini8ter,  requested  that  it  might  be 
removed,  and  was  assured  that  it  should  be  done  the  next  day.  Time  passed  on,, 
until  the  27th  of  September,  when  another  ball  was  given.  Mr.  Doyle,  ou  attend- 
ing, saw  the  £ngliHh  Uuion  Jack  still  hanging  in  the  ttalon  de  reception.  After 
some  strong  diplouiutic  notes,  Mr.  Doyle  suspended  his  functions. 

*  Unpublished  letter  of  Murphy. 
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Texan  House  of  Representatives,  in  reply  to  its  call,  that  althoagb 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  publish  the  correspondence,  yet  tlie 
speaker  and  committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  by  calling  at  the  State 
department,  could  read  it  for  themselves. 

Upshur,  in  the  meantime,  was  busy  at  work  removing  the  last 
pretext  of  Houston  against  annexation.  Congress  had  now  as- 
sembled, and  he  got  Gilmer,  who,  like  Upshur  himself,  stood  on 
the  best  footing  of  friendsliip  with  Whigs  and  Democrats,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  sounding  the  Senate  on  the  piopriety  of  insti- 
tuting at  this  session  negotiations  for  annexing  Texas.  The  result 
of  Gilmer's  labors  was  thus  embodied  in  a  dispatch  of  Upshur  ta 
Murphy,  dated  January  16,  1844: 

[Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murpiit.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  January  16,  1844. 
Sib:  Your  dispatcheB  by  Mr.  Abell  are  received.    You  are  probably  not 
awire  that  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Texan  government  for  the  an- 
Dexatii>n  of  that  country  to  the  United  States.     This  I  learn  from  the  Texan 
(ktxrgi  has  been  for  the  present  declined. 

I  am  not  disappointed  at  this  intelligence.     No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Texas  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  that 
country  to  the  United  States.     I  have  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms  that  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  that  measure.    That 
the  government,  at  least  in  the  executive  branch  of  it,  should  entertain  dif- 
ferent views,  may  be  very  easily  attributed  to  a  misconception  of  the  real 
position  of  the  question,  so  far  as  this  government  is  concerned.    Texas,  for 
some  time  past,  has  been  in  a  condition  to  need  the  aid  and  protection  of 
some  stronger  power.     She  ought  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  sympathies 
of  this  country  were  altogether  with  her;  but  the  wait  of  power  in  the 
government  has  prevented  it  from  doing  anything  effectual  in  her  favor.    She 
has  been  forced,  therefore,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  to  look  to  other  quarters  for 
that  aid  which  hitherto  she  has  failed  to  receive  from  us.     Hence  she  ha» 
listened  the  more  readily  to  the  overtures  of  England,  and  is  probably  in 
some  degree  committed  to  this  government.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  her  government  should  hesitate,  in  the  present  state  of  its  information, 
to  make  any  further  movement  towards  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the 
United  States.     If  it  were  certain^  or  even  strongly  probable,  that  the  mea- 
sure could  be  carried  in  our  Congress,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  bo  gladly 
acceded  to  by  the  government  of  Texas.     But  so  long  as  the  success  of  that 
measure  is  very  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  that  government,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  should  be  disinclined  to  hazard  the  friendship  of  other  powers,  and 
particularly  of  England,  by  an  appeal  to  the  United  States,  which  might  not 
be  successful. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  views  of  the  Texan  government.     I 
have  for  some  months  past  anticipated  that  they  would  be  so,  but  I  have  not 
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until  very  recently  felt  authorized  to  give  such  assurances  as  I  can  now  give, 

calculated  to  influence  the  policy  of  Texas,  upon  this  point Surely  if 

the  government  of  Texas  could  believe  that  there  is  even  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  States,  it  would  not 
hesitate  to  authorize  the  trial.  On  this  point,  I  cannot  of  course  speak  with 
absolute  certainty  ;  but  I  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  in  regard  to  it  which  is 
little  short  of  absolute  certainty.  The  more  the  subject  is  discussed  among 
our  statesmen,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  interests  of  both 
countries  absolutely  require  that  they  should  be  united.  When  the  measure 
was  first  suggested,  although  the  entire  South  was  in  favor  of  it,  as  they  still 
are,  it  found  few  friends  among  the  statesmen  of  the  other  States.  Now  the 
North  to  a  greater  extent  are  not  only  favorable  to,  but  anxious  for  it,  and 
every  <lay  increases  the  popularity  of  the  measure  among  those  who  originally 
opposed  it.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  views 
of  senators  upon  the  subject,  and  il  is  Jound  that  a  clear  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  are  in  favor  of  the  measure,^  This  I  learn  from  sources 
which  do  not  leave  the  matter  doubtful ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
President  Houston  himself  has  received  the  same  information  from  sources 
which  will  command  his  respect.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  annexation,  should  Texas  agree  to 

make  one I  particularly  request  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  pressing 

this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  President  Houston.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  you  should  keep  me  regularly  and  promptly  informed  of  all  that  may 
occur  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  the  more  indispensable  because  the  friends  of 
the  measure  in  Congress  are  impatient  to  move  in  it,  and  are  with  difficulty 
restrained  in  expectation  that  the  object  will  be  effected  by  negotiation. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedi'ent  servant,  A.  P.  Upshur. 

The  tone  of  this  communication  is  to  be  contrasted  with  tlie 
<5autiou8  language  employed  by  Upshur  before  his  investigation 
was  complete.  On  making  the  offer  to  treat,  in  October,  he  told 
Van  Zandt  "  that  he  could  not,  as  he  would  readily  see,  offer  any 
positive  assurance  that  the  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
branches  of  this  government,"  though  he  had  no  diflSculty  in  as- 
suring him  "of  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  present  it,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  the  consideration  of  Congress."  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Bayly,  who  succeeded  Henry  A.  Wise  in  Congress  in  1844, 
and  was  one  of  the  "impracticable  Whigs,"  in  1840,  who  would 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Rives  for  senator,  and  now  acting  with  the 
Democrats,  asserted  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  January  7,  1845, 
that  a  memorandum  was  found  among  Judge  Upshur's  papers 
after  his  death  in  which  a  list  was  given  of  senators,  marked 
^^  certain  for '^  and  ^^  certain  again9t^^  the  former  comprising  two- 

'  Italics  as  in  the  original.     Senate  Doc,  1843 -'4,  Doc.  [341.] 
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thirds  of  the  senators,  and  pointing  unequivocally  to  the  Texa& 
negotiations,  which  were  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  absorbed  all 
his  thoughts. 

The  truth  of  Upshur's  assertion  is  also  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  of  President  Tyler  in  his  lecture,  the  Dead  of  the 
Cabinetj  and  by  the  speech  of  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  in  the  Ken- 
tucky convention  of  1849. 

But  there  is  evidence,  too,  from  another  class  of  politicians. 
The  reports  which  had  been  spread  abroad  of  British  intrigue  in 
Texas  had  roused  Greneral  Jackson  in  his  retirement.    The  "  organ" 
of  President  Tyler  cautiously  approached  him  on  the  subject  of 
naming  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in  his  message. 
The  General  advised  what  had  already  been  determined  upon, — 
^' that  this  business  should  bo  transacted  under  the  greatest  secrecy ',. 
and  the  first  public  notice  of  this  act  should  be  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded  and  laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratification;  and 
then  kept  secret,  if  that  were  possible,  tiU  ratified."*     He  ad- 
dressed the  President  in  person,  urging  an  immediate  proposition 
of  annexation.     But  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  is  worth  men- 
tioning here.     The  Private  Secretary  of  the  President  writes  the 
author  that  the  same  mail  brought,  more  than  once,  letters  (which 
he  opened  with  his  own  hands)  from  Andrew  Jackson  and  from 
Nicholas  Biddle, — the  old  Bank  president  and  mortal  enemy  of 
Jackson, — ^urging  annexation  for  very  much  the  same  reasons.* 
But  the  President  only  smiled  and  kept  his  counsel,  and  wanted 
to  know  of  Jackson's  friends  whether  he  would  be  supported  by 
the  Senate  in  case  he  took  the  initiative.     Then  they  busied  them- 
selves, like  Gilmer,  in  feeling  the  senatorial  pulse.    "  I  think  I  can 
lay  my  finger  on  forty  senators,"  wrote  one  of  them   (A.  V. 
Brown  (?) )  to  Houston,  "  who  would  vote  for  it,  while,  you  know, 
thirty-five  would  be  sufficient."     '^I  have  no  doubt,"  observed 
another,  to  whom  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  Houston  had 
looked  for  advice  (Andrew  Jackson),  "I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  as  our  friends  write  me  that 
thirty-nine  senators  will  vote  for  its  ratification,  while  thirty-five 
are  two-thirds." '     In  the  exuberance  of  his  devotion  to  General 

*  Jackson  to  Houston,  Janaary  23,  1844. — Yoakum's  Texan,  ii.,  p.  425,  note. 
'  These  letters  perished  in  the  Bichmond  fire.     Biddle  died  in  February,  1844. 
'  Yoakum's  Texap,  ii.,  p.  42  >. 
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Jackson,  Mr.  Brown  wrote  to  Houston,  January  17,  1844,  that 
^^  General  Jakson,  more  than  any  man,  is  the  basis  of  whatever 
has  been  proposed  to  your  government."  *  But  then  Brown  did 
not  know  that  the  President  had  taken  the  initiative  many  days 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  ^^  I  took  the  initiative,"  said  Mr. 
Tyler,  ^'  without  any  previous  consultation  with  that  distinguished 
man.  He  gave  to  the  action  of  the  executive  his  zealous  and 
<^ordial  support,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  him  the  fall 
measure  of  honor  which  his  patriotic  advocacy  implied."*  The 
support  brought  to  the  treaty  from  various  quarters  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  President's  unrivalled  tact  in  conciliating  elements 
the  most  diverse.' 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  January,  and  still  Houston  hesitated. 
A  resolution  passed  the  Texan  House  of  Bepresentatives  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  annexation,  and  at  length  Houston  formally 
offered  his  terms.  They  were  no  other  than  that,  anterior  to  all 
negotiations,  the  United  States  should  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
defensive  ally  of  Texas  against  Mexico,  maintain  a  naval  force  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  subject  to  Murphy's  orders,  able  successfully 
to  oppose  the  Mexican  marine,  and  a  force  of  five  hundred  dra- 
goons and  one  thousand  infantry  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Texas,  capable  of  being  conveniently  transported  to 
the  shores  of  Texas  in  the  event  of  necessity.  Houston  knew  very 
well  that  the  executive  of  this  country  would  give  no  such  pledge. 
The  Constitution  nowhere  conferred  on  the  President  the  power 
to  transfer  his  authority  over  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  portion  of 
either,  to  a  foreign  potentate,  or  to  enter  into  any  alliance,  de- 
fensive or  otherwise,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
This  was  as  well  known  to  Houston  as  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He  liad 
filled  important  stations  in  the  United  States  prior  to  his  emigra- 
tion to  Texas,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  all  its  function- 
aries. This  looked  very  much  as  if  Houston  wanted  but  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  to  defeat  annexation  altogether. 

Murphy,  however,  was  not  to  be  blufi^ed  by  any  of  Houston's 
diplomacy.  While  regretting  that  tlie  undersigned  had  no  au- 
thority from  his  government  to  make  the  guaranty  of  the  inde- 

>  Yoakum's  Texas,  ii.,  p.  423,  note.  ^  Niles,  Ixxiii.  p.  31. 

^  Jackson,  Calhoun,  and  Biddle. 
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|)endeuce  of  Texas  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed  ne- 
igotiatiou,  he  acceded  with  much  complaisance  to  all  the  other 
pledges  required  at  his  hands.  Houston  found  himself  then  com- 
pelled to  dispatch  without  delay  a  special  agent  (Gen.  J.  P.  Hen- 
derson) to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  powers,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  conclude 
imd  sign  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  following  is  an  hitherto  unpub- 
lifihed  letter  of  Murphy : 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  Texas,  Vth  Feb'y,  1844. 

To  His  Excellency  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States : 

Dkab  Sir  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
the  bearer  of  this  note,  Mr.  Miller,  of  this  place,  who  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  now  is,  the  Private  Secretary  and  confidential  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Houston.  He  visits  his  friends  in  the  United  States  by  permission  of 
the  President,  who  requests  me  thus  to  introduce  him  to  you.  From  him 
you  can  acquire  much  useful  information  of  the  state  of  political  events,  past 
and  present,  relating  to  this  interesting  Republic,  and  I  am  the  more  gratified 
that  I  can  assure  your  excellency  that  he  is  every  way  reliable. 

I  have  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  Department  of  State  by  express,  and  hope 
they  may  reach  you  before  this  does;  lest  they  should  not,  I  will  add,  that 
this  goverun[ient  has  sent  out  Col.  Henderson  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  with  ample  powers  to  treat  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  her  mother  country.  But 
before  this  could  be  done,  the  exposed  and  defenseless  situation  of  Texas  did 
seem  to  require  that  the  United  States  would  not  leave  her  defenseless  or  ex- 
pose her  to  the  invasions  of  Mexico  pending  such  negotiations,  to  which  the 
United  States  had  invited  her.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  protesta- 
tion of  President  Houston  that  he  could  not  enter  into  such  negotiations, 
which  would  inevitably  induce  the  invasion  of  Texas  the  moment  it  was 
known  in  Mexico,  without  some  assurance  from  me  in  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment that  such  invasion  would  be  checked  by  the  United  States  ;  and  being 
at  the  same  time  deeply  impressed  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  with  the  vital  importance  of  the  measure  to  my  country,  I  could  not 
consent  to  defeat  the  wishes  and  views  of  my  government  in  this  greal  meas- 
ure by  withholding  the  pledge  asked  for  as  antecedent  to  such  negotiation. 

Col.  Henderson  left  here  y<njterday  for  Washington  city,  but  having  to  go 
by  the  way  of  St.  Augustine,  I  presume  Mr.  Miller  will  reach  Washington 
•city  before  he  does. 

I  glory  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes  thus  far ;  that  President 
Houston  is  warmly  now  in  favor  of  the  measure  of  annexation,  and  so  is  Col. 
Henderson,  who  is  sent  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  That  the  treaty  can  be 
made  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  do  pray  that  it  may  be  ratified  and  added  to  the 
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wreath  of  renown  which  already  encricles  your  brow,  and  give  immortality  to 
the  escutcheon  of  my  beloved  country. 

Gen.  Houston  and  myself  will  go  to  Houston  soon,  in  order  to  be  near  to 
the  receipt  of  information  from  the  United  States. 

With  assurances  of  my  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  tobe^ 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  W.  S.  Murpht. 

P.  S. — Will  your  excellency  order  an  additional  naval  force  into  the  Golf, 
subject  to  my  order,  if  you  deem  it  proper  ?  The  appearance  of  surh  a  force 
will  check  all  movements  whatever,  if  it  arrives  before  the  movements  are 
made.  W.  S.  M. 

The  resolution  to  send  Henderson  to  co-operate  with  Van 
Zandt  was  taken  on  the  15th  of  February,  1844;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  commissioners  of  Texas  and  Mexico  signed  a  for- 
mal armistice  at  Sabinas.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mexican  punctilio^ 
the  armistice  came  too  late.  When  the  news  of  it  arrived  to 
Houston,  General  Henderson  was  already  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  The  Texan  president  knew  well  how  to  act  his  part.  He 
placed  his  finger  on  the  line  in  the  first  article,  where  Texas  waa 
called  a  mere  "  department,"  and  rejected  tlio  armistice  with  scorn. 
Congress  in  the  meantime  had  given  unequivocal  indications  of  it» 
disposition  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  rumors  that  filled  the  air 
of  British  intrigue  had  aroused  men  to  the  necessity  of  present  ac- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  propositions  lieretofore  made  by  Texas 
for  admission  into  the  Union  was  ])y  no  means  an  indication  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  All  the  prominent  men  were  committed 
to  the  policy ;  and  annexation  had  been  considered  rather  as  a 
question  of  ti7ne  than  anything  else.  Hitherto  the  adjustment  of 
the  Mexican  claims  had  been  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  These  claims 
had  their  origin  in  the  most  abominable  spoliations  on  the  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  committed  under  the  anarchy  of  Mexican 
government.  By  a  convention  ratified  in  1840,  their  adjudica- 
tion was  referred  to  a  commission,  which,  in  April,  1842, 
awarded  a])OUt  $2,000,000  to  American  citizens.  The  Mexican 
government  had,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  established 
that  commission,  the  alternative  of  paying  the  awards  either  in 
coin  or  their  own  Treasury  notes  at  their  option.  As  the  Treasury 
notes  were  immensely  depreciated,  it  became  a  matter  of  further 
negotiation  to  make  a  more  advantageous  arrangement.  Thomp- 
son negotiated  a  new  convention,  making  the  claims  payable  by 
installments  in  coin  only,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
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He  award.  Tliere  were,  however,  some  eigliteen  claime  not  ad- 
Hdicated  for  want  of  time,  and  iii  regard  to  these  Thompson  re- 
Kived  orders  to  negotiate  another  eonvention.  This  he  did;  hnt 
though  the  Preeident  was  willing  to  accede  to  it,  the  Senate  at 
this  session,  irritated  by  the  warlike  nieiiaues  of  Mexico,  and  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  to  onr  citizens,  which  Tliomp- 
aon  tlioiight  "  would  cause  a  greater  sacrifice  to  American  intorestB 
and  property  tiian  nil  the  pi-evioiis  outrages  of  Mexico  upon  our 
uitizeDB  nnited,"  refused  to  ratify  it,  hecanso  the  place  of  the  com- 
mission was  at  Mexico  instead  of  Washington.  But  a  still  more 
decided  indication  was  given  of  the  concurrence  of  Congresa  with 
the  executive  on  the  subject  of  annexation,  in  the  reception  ae- 
torded  the  resohition  of  Roiiert  C.  Winthmp — that  ornament  of 
his  State — to  suspend  the  rules  of  tlie  House  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  resolutions  against  anne.xation.  The  House,  on  the 
ISth  of  March,  1844,  refused  permission  by  forty  ayes  to  one 
hutidretl  and  twenty-two  noes. 

Suddenly,  on  tlie  28th  of  February,  Upshur  with  Gihner,  who 
had  lieen  unanimously  called  to  the  Navy  Department  in  the  place 
of  Dftvid  Henshaw,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  was  snatched  from  the 
scene  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun  on  board  the  steamer  Princtton. 
A  gloom  overhung  the  whole  country  for  days.  The  blow  fell 
tnore  heavily  upon  the  President  than  on  any  othei-  man  in  the 
Union.  "Ton  have  heard  no  doubti"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jones,  ou  the  4th  of  March,  1844,  "  of  the  terrible  occurrence 
on  board  tlie  Princeton,  together  with  all  the  particulars.  A  more 
heart-rending  scene  scarcely  ever  occurred.  What  a  loss  I  have 
enstsined  in  Upshur  and  Giimer.  They  were  truly  my  friends, 
and  would  have  aided  ine  for  the  nest  twelve  months  with  great 
t-ffect.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  must  look  out  for  new  cabi- 
net ministers.  My  great  desire  will  be  to  bring  in  as  able  men  as 
tlie  country  can  afi^ord.  I  shall  determine  upon  them  in  the  course 
of  the  week." 

The  affairs  of  a  great  nation  run  onward  with  a  ceaseless  cur- 
rent, nie  vacancy  left  by  dpshur  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
ml  interim  of  tlie  Attorney-General,  John  Nelson. 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Murphy,  informing  the 
President  of  the  pledge  given  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  government 
to  Houston.     A  prompt  disavowal  was  returned  by  Nelson  on  the 
vol,.  II.— IQ. 
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lltb  of  March.  But  the  President  in  this  reply  did  not  omit  to 
intimate  what  would  be  his  course  at  a  later  and  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  17tli  of  March,  Yan  Zandt 
had  addressed  to  Upshur  the  question  whether,  ^^  should  the  Pres- 
ident of  Texas  acc^ode  to  the  proposition  of  annexation,  would  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
and  before  it  should  be  ratified  and  receive  the  final  action  of  the 
other  branches  of  both  governments,  in  case  Texas  should  dedre 
it,  or  with  her  consent,  order  such  number  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  such  necessary  points  or  places 
upon  the  territory  or  borders  of  Texas  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  shall 
be  sufiicient  to  protect  her  against  foreign  aggression?" 

No  formal  reply  at  this  time  was  returned  by  Upshur,  since 
Yan  2^ndt  was  not  invested  with  full  powers,  and  since  but  the 
day  before  Up3hur  had  written  to  Murphy  as  to  the  pledges  of 
the  senators,  which  appeared  to  offer  all  the  security  necessary. 
But  Yan  Zandt  was  verbally  informed  by  Upshur,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  treaty  was  signed  the  President  would  make  a  precau- 
tionary disposal  of  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Texas,  and  em- 
ploy all  the  means  placed  within  his  power  by  the  Constitution  to 
protect  Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion.^ 

Now  Texas  was  informed  by  Nelson  in  this  last  dispatch  that 
the  President,  "  while  unable  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  against 
a  foreign  power  with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  he 
was  not  indisposed,  as  a  measure  of  prudent  precaution,  and  as 
preliminary  to  the  proposed  negotiation,  to  concentrate  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  Southern  border  of  the  United  States, 
a  naval  and  military  force,  to  be  directed  to  the  defense  of  the  in- 
habitants and  territory  of  Texas,  though  he  could  not  permit  the 
autliorities  of  that  government  to  labor  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  he  had  power  to  employ  them  at  the  period  indicated  by 
Murphy's  stipulations."'  When  that  " proper  time "  arrived  the 
State  department  had  changed  hands  once  more.  The  nomination 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State  was  unanimously  rati- 
fied on  the  fjth  of  March;  and  the  next  dav  after  Henderson's  ar- 
rival  from  Texas,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  Calhoun  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  otiice. 

*  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Jones,  January  23,  1844. —  Yoakum,  ii.,  p.  426. 

*  Senate  Document,  1843-'44,  Doc.  (349),  p.  10. 
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low  Mr.  Callionn  came  to  be  called  to  occupy  tlie  place  of 
shur  lias  now  to  be  told.  Every  public  man  has  once  in  his 
occasion  to  Bay.  "Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take 
)  of  my  enemies.'"  This  was  Mr.  Tyler's  lime.  "My  desire 
1  be,"  wrote  the  Preeident,  "to  bring  in  as  able  men  as  the 
[Dtry  can  afford."  If  tAai  was  tlie  President's  desire,  as  it  cer- 
nly  waft,  it  wa*  very  natural  for  him  to  think  of  his  old  friend 
colleague,  Mr.  Tazewell,  at  Norfolk,  between  whom  and  him- 
!  there  had  been  always  such  congeniality  of  disposition  and 
itical  principle.  Then,  again,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of 
m  C.  Calhoun,  whose  ability  was  as  undoubted  as  his  personal 
■  was  as  pure  as  the  snow.  But  there  were  serious  ob- 
tions  to  the  latter  personage. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  tlie  earnest  efforts  of  President 
r  to  raise  the  question  of  annexation  above  the  level  of  party. 
led  with  this  tliought,  he  had  taken  the  grealeet  pains  to  secnre 
O'^hand  the  favorable  diBposition  of  the  senators  to  the  antici- 
[  treaty.  As  the  Demourats  were  destined  to  exercise  the 
itrol  of  tlie  twenty-eightli  Congrees,  these  efforts  were  directed 
specially  to  the  conciliation  of  that  portion  of  it  which  had 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  who  now, 
Ming  Van  Buren's  re-nomination  in  1S44,  had  decidedly  the 
Hidency  over  the  State-rights  wing,  who  had  come  over  to 
I  1837,  and  were  led  by  Calhoun,  The  two  factions  in  the 
DiocrHtic  party  thus  described  were  exceedingly  jealouE  of  one 
ther,  and  the  fire  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Calhoun,  on  the 
\  side,  and  Jiickson  and  Van  Buren,  on  the  other,  had  by  no 
s  burnt  out.  To  have  let  the  little  finger  of  Calhoun  appear 
Tn  the  transaction  would  have  been,  in  Mr.  Tyler's  opinion,  detri- 
uiental  to  the  treaty.  He,  therefore,  studiously  avoided,  until 
» decidedly  later  day,  approaching  Mr.  Calhoun  or  his  fiiends  in 
luiiiieclion  with  the  subject. 

This  policy  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as,  after  the  elections  in 
lvi2,  the  Van  Burenites, — Benton,  Blair,  Bagby,  etc., — had  joined 
with  the  Whigs  in  abuse  of  the  administration  for  fear  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Tyler.  The  conciliation  of  ex-President  Jack- 
I,  who,  though  in  retirement,  exerted  a  great  influence  with  the 
I  Federal  Beraocrats  and  the  authorities  in  Texas,  was  therefore 
latter  of  much  moment  to  the  administration.     This  concilia- 
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tion  was  happily  rendered  easy  by  Mr.  Tyler's  coarse  on  the  Bank, 
against  which  the  old  General  still  harbored  the  most  profonnd 
antipathy.  In  October  of  that  year,  Jackson  publicly  congratu- 
lated the  country  at  large  on  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Tyler's  firmneBs. 
He  added  that,  ^'  in  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  President 
to  maintain  the  government  on  principles  purely  republican,  he 
had  the  most  abiding  confidence."  ^  The  part  afterwards  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  in  answer  to  numerous  petitions  and  resolutions  of  State 
legislatures,  in  urging  upon  Congress  to  indenmify  Jackson  for  the 
fine  of  $1,000  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall  at  New  Orleans^ 
had  further  endeared  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  occupant  of  the  Hermitage. 
Even  while  the  Texas  treaty  was  in  Upshur's  hand,  Jackson  wrote 
to  the  President  a  public  letter  fuU  of  gratitude,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  one  from  himself,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  act  which 
removed  the  stain  from  his  character.*  In  all  this  the  President 
was  true  to  himself.  In  the  bitterest  days  of  opposition,  he  had 
never  aspersed  the  motives  of  President  Jackson ;  and  in  the 
speech  he  delivered  in  1839,  on  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  the  public  lands,  he  had  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
native  excellencie  and  worth. 

A  similar  course,  without  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, was  pursued  with  referen(»e  to  Benton,  the  old  partisan 
leader  of  the  loco-focoa  in  the  Senate.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  for  Oregon  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  the  conciliation  of 
Benton  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  administration 
to  make  J(»hn  C.  Fremont,  apart  from  his  own  pre-eminent  fitness 
for  the  place,  the  commander  of  tlie  enterprise.'  Benton  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  particular  patron  of  the  west,  and  the  choice 
made  of  his  son-in-law  was  particularly  gratifying  to  his  excessive 
vanity. 

•  Andrew  Jackson  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hardwick  and  others,  October  24,  1841. 
^  Andrew  Jackson  to  John  Tyler,  February  17,  1844. — Niltti,  Ixvi.,  p.  66. 
^  Fremont  returned  in  1845,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  ** brevet"  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

[President  Tyler  to  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

Dear  Sir  :  Is  not  Lt.  Fremont  entitled  to  a  brevet  for  his  late  enterprise  to  Ore- 
gon ?  If  you  concur,  write  me  a  note,  representing  the  facts,  and  send  np  the 
nomination.  Yours  truly,  J.  Ttleb. 

The  account  in  Benton's  *'  Thirty  Years*^  of  Fremont's  expedition  is  exceed- 
ingly Bentenian.  The  credit  of  the  *'  Brevet  '*  is  given  to  Secretary  WiUdns,  and 
ludicrous  stress  is  laid  on  the  **  howitzer."— 27ar^y  Tears'  View,  ii.,  p.  687. 
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This  wise  and  prudent  policy  had  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
securing  the  pledges  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  senators  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  of  annexation ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Tyler  was  not 
disposed  to  hazard,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  the  work  so  happily 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Upshur.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been 
pressed  upon  Mr.  Tyler  several  times  during  the  administration 
as  secretary  of  state ;  but  though  he  was  prepared  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  the  Carolinian,  Mr.  Tyler  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  ap- 
pouitment  on  the  embittered  factions  of  the  country,  and  never 
would  acquiesce  in  it.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  though 
admirable  for  his  ability  and  his  manhood,  was  undesirable  in 
respect  to  his  political  character,  which  made  him  as  much  a  sec- 
tionalist  as  Seward  or  J.  Q.  Adams.  His  American-system  views 
in  1816,  and  his  slavery  views  in  1844,  wore  identical  in  principle. 
In  the  one  case  he  was  a  Northern  sectionalist,  and  in  the  other  a 
Southern  one. 

Mr.  Tyler  knew  from  the  first  that  Calhoun's  presence  in  the 
cabinet  would  bring  but  little  political  strength  to  the  administra- 
tion.' On  the  other  hand,  he  was  distrusted  by  Jackson,  Van 
Bnren,  and  Benton,  while  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  green-eyed 
zealots  looked  upon  him  as  ^'  the  high  priest  of  Moloch,  the  em- 
bodied spirit  of  slavery."'  Thus,  on  Upshur's  decease,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  assured  fact  that  the  pledges  which  the  senators  had 
given  in  reference  to  the  Texas  treaty  would  be  fulfilled  if  trans- 
mitted for  ratification  with  the  name  of  Calhoun  attached  as  the 
high  contracting  party  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

But  Mr.  Wise  now  took  a  step  which  placed  the  President  in  a 
dilemma  which  caused  him  to  waive  his  objection  to  Calhoun,  and 
speedily  to  send  in  his  nomination  as  a  choice  of  evils.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  McDuflie  for  the 
support  which  they  had  given  to  the  Ashburton  treaty  and  his 
nominations.  When  Mr.  Wise's  name  was  before  the  Senate,  in 
1842—^3,  for  the  mission  to  France,  and  the  doctrine  was  openly 
avowed  that  the  President  should  not  have  his  own  friends  in 


'  The  State-rights  party  of  the  South  had  discarded  his  lead  in  1883,  nor  could 
ha  in  any  proper  sense  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  State-rights  Democrats  now. 
'* Calhoun/^  wrote  Crittenden,  December  10,  1843,  '*has  no  strength — no  abiding 
Kipporters— outside  of  South  Carolina,  and  must  soon  be  given  up  by  the  friends 
be  haa.^^ — ColemaiVi  LriUenden^  i.,  p.  211. 
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place,  Mr.  McDuffie  had  met  the  dogma  as  it  deserved,  and  de- 
nounced it  with  great  cogency  and  spirit.  Mr.  Wise  was  drawn 
to  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun  out  of  personal  gratitude;  and  in  the 
"  spirit  of  rashness," — which  Mr.  Wise  admits  his  friends  charged 
against  him,  and  which,  he  says,  often  saved  him  in  predicaments 
where  caution  might  have  failed, — he  took  the  liberty  of  com- 
mitting Mr.  Tyler,  under  the  implied  sanction  of  his  authority,  to 
McDuffie,  respecting  Calhoun's  appointment  to  succeed  Upshnr. 
Mr.  Wise  could  count  upon  wonders  of  indulgence  with  Mr.  Tyler 
for  his  faithfulness  in  the  Bank  contest  of  1841,  but,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary  writes,  he  never  realized  how  near  Mr. 
Tyler  was,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  pain  and  indignation,  to  or- 
dering him,  not  to  Brazil,  where  he  dispatched  him,  "  but  from 
his  presence  forever ^'^ 

But  the  deed  was  done.  To  cast  off  Wise,  and  disavow  his  an- 
thority,  would  only  make  matters  worse.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
appointment  would  be  bitterly  resented  by  Senator  McDuffie  and 
his  friends,  and  would  jeopard  the  important  treaty  of  Texas. 
The  President  acted  wisely.  Instead  of  rejecting,  he  promptly 
ratified  Wise's  tender  to  McDuffie;  and  he  did  it  with  all  the 
more  grace  since  he  knew  that  he  was  calling  to  his  side  one  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age,  observing  to  Wise,  "I  doubtless  am 
wrong  in  refusing  the  services  of  such  a  man."  True,  Benton  and 
his  hcos  were  jealous  of  Calhoun ;  but  then,  did  he  not  have  the 
pledges  of  the  senators  in  favor  of  the  Texas  treaty,  and  would 
they  (hire  to  break  them  ?  But  tliere  was  another  question,  almost 
as  important  as  the  Texas  treaty,  as  to  which  Calhoun's  advice  would 
be  especially  serviceable, — the  question  of  the  Oregon  boundary. 
Mr.  Tyler  says  that  in  his  letter  to  Calhoun,  inviting  him  to  his 
seat,  he  especially  urged  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  "  I  confess," 
says  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  Dead  of  the  (abinet^  "to  an  anxious  desire 
at  tlie  time  to  close  my  residence  in  Washington  through  the  ad- 
justment of  the  only  open  question  of  moment  existing  at  that 
day  between  them.  The  important  treaty  of  Texas  presented  no 
real  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  negotiation.  The  subject  was 
soon  disposed  of,  and  communicated  to  the  Senate."  Indeed,  it 
was  not  in  respect  to  Texas  at  all,  which  Upshur  had  virtually 
closed,  but  in  respect  to  Oregon  territory,  tliat  President  Tyler 


contetnplatod  any  good  results  from  the  appointment  of  Calhonn. 
"  My  letter,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "  informed  liim  for  the  first  time  of 
the  pemling  negotiation  for  the  annesation  of  Texns,"  Before  me 
lies  the  original  of  Uie  very  first  letter  of  Calhoun  on  tlie  piTsent 
subject  of  annexation.  It  was  not  mitil  after  the  President's  mes- 
sage, iu  December,  1S43,  which  contained  the  striking  suggeetions 
!i£  to  Texas,  that  Mr,  Calhoun,  who  was  then  in  retirement,  was 
approached  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  on  the  expediency 
of  annexation.  Instead  of  Texas  annexation  being  a  Calhonn  con- 
spiracy, in  which  Upshnr  and  Gilmer  acted  as  tlie  tools  of  tlie 
Carolinian,  tlie  fact  is  that  there  was  a  decided  coolness  between 
Mr,  Calhonn  and  the  State-rights  Whigs.'  Upshur,  in  one 
of  bis  letters,  says  tliat  he  had  no  confidence  in  such  uUraista 
as  Clay,  Calhonn  and  Van  Buren.     Mr.  Tyler  says,  iu  Ids  "Head 


'  The  Slate-rigbU  Whigs  bitterly  raHeated  Calhoaa's  defectioa  in  18S7.  Bee 
FreMoD'a  letter  in  the  first  voltitns.  In  a  letter  of  George  It.  Qilmer,  Govertiat 
ot  Qeorgia,  to  Ui»  Eonsiu,  Thonins  W.  QUiuer,  I  read ; 

M:Li.Ei>oEva.i.i.  iHh  Januia-y,  ls31i. 

I       I  un  sorry,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  no  pour  a  oouoBellor  as  to  nbat  is  to  bo 

e  b;  the  State-rights  party.     They  eaj  here  that  I  b«loDg  to  the  old  Hchool,— 

Blhit  I  aoi  hebind  the  iii,proieiiietjta  at  the  age,— and  perbnps  with  some  tmtb. 

D  certailtly  do  believe  that  it  i«  better  to  put  hoaest,  oapable  men  into  office  tbao 

ant,  dependent  kiiavefl.     Biit  qow  Ihnt  the  npoilB  belong  to  the  victorH,  tboM 

hho  dand  in  most  need  of  a  share  and  will  fight  the  hardent  for  it  are  most  apt  to 

«  pnblia  appointments.     Sooh  apinionB  muy  be  out  of  plaue.     Serioady.  I 

ID  ^re  DO  ftnswer  Kntisfnctory  to  myself  to  your  qnentiou.  ....     As  to  yonr 

fftotid,  Mr.  Calhoau,  he  ia  too  eicliiBively  selfish,  too  ambitions,  nnd  too  grHsping 

in  til  bia  effortH  to  bo  trosted  by  others  to  effect  a  great  public  purpose.     As  soou 

as  pnblii;  opllii<m  pointed  out  Mr.  Crawford  ns  the  choice  of  the  Kepublican  party 

la  mcceed  Mr.  Muiiroe,  be  uourled  and  wheedled  the  President  into  opposition  to 

BICr.  Crawford,  and  fa«ored  the  natioual  party  in  ull  their  views  abont  the  tariff,  a 

Uional  bank,   internal  improvemenla,   the  army  and  navy,  erecting  extensive 

itiBcatiouB,  lest  the  auccess  of  a  Southern  caadidate  sboald  be  in  bis  way.     He 

tBI«Ted  ardently  into  the  oppoMlion  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  I^owndes  (or  the 

i  porpoee  i    plotted   with  Norman  Edwardi,.   Ingbam,   Hugh  Nelson,   Gabe 

\,  HoKeoney,  throii|;b  the  bnaeKt  btIh  iiF  detractiOD,  to  riiiu  Mr.  Orawford  ; 

IS  hlnaelf  a  candidate  for  the  preaidenoy  iu  PeonsjlTania  until  Ills  filly  became 

;    supported  Mr.   Adams ;  became  the  most  assidnons  friend  of  Gen. 

■okBOD,   after  his  success,  until  the  "great  magician''  and  Mri^.   Eaton  proved 

kimaelvea  more  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  greatest  and  bf st ;  and  then  bia 

a  malignity  scarcely  biimau.  soDght,  in  the  union  with  Mr.  Clay, 

^•hctf-r.  Riddle  sod  the  Bank,  a  road  to  power,  nutil,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Clay's 

re  in  the  ascendant  with  the  Whigs,  he  has  descended  to  follow  in  the 

iepa  of  Kendall,  and  riuae  uuceasiiig  hoaannoa  to  Bentouian  humhaggerj." 
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of  thd  Cahinet^'^  that  on  account  of  differences  growing  ont  of  the 
eanvass  of  1840,  his  intercourse  with  Calhoun  had  been  confined 
to  civilities  merely. 

The  following  is  the  letter  used  by  Mr.  Gilmer  at  the  session 
of  lS43-'44  witli  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  in  Congress: 

[Calhoun  to  G.lmer.] 

Fort  Hill,  2hih  DecW,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  My  opinion  has  long  since  been  made  up,  and  often  ex- 
pressed, on  the  important  subject  to  which  your  letter  refers.  I  believe  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  be  necessary  to  the  peace  and  security  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  will  be  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  iucluding  Mexico 
herself.  That  it  is  obviously  so  for  Texas  and  the  southern  portion  of  our 
Union  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  will  calmly  and  fairly  examine  the  sub- 
ject. That  she  will  contribute  vastly  more  to  the  general  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  commercial  world,  without  endangering  the  peace  or  independ- 
ence of  any  other  nation,  by  being  annexed  to  our  Union,  than  without  it,  I 
hold  equally  clear,  if  Mexico  be  not  an  exception.  I  hold  that  she  is  not.  To 
my  mind  it  is  clear  that  if  Texas,  in  her  independent  state,  should  become  a 
bone  of  contention  between  us  and  England,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that 
Mexico  would  be  involved  as  a  party  with  England,  and  that  her  subjugation 
would  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  to  the  other  portions  of  our  Union,  North  and  Northwest,  her  annexa- 
tion would  open  u  wide  and  valuable  market  for  their  products,  while  in  a 
political  point  of  view  it  could  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  vast  exten- 
sion opened  to  the  now  slaveholding  States  to  the  Pacific  on  the  line  of  the 
Oregon. 

The  objection  that  it  would  extend  our  domestic  institutions  of  the  South, 
it  must  be  met  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  compromise  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  highest  ground  ought  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to  it  on  our  part.  You 
will  find  one  of  my  resolutions,  moved  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  in  '88  or 
*39  I  think,  directly  applicable  to  the  case.  T  think  it  was  the  last  of  the  five 
I  then  moved.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  ground  that  we 
acquired  the  country  under  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  we  had  no  right  to  cede 
it  away,  and  that  therefore  it  is  still  ours.  It  seems  to  me  the  true  ground  is, 
that  the  interest  and  safety  of  both  countries  require  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  any  other.  Under  such  circumstances  no  nation  has  pre- 
text to  interfere,  except  it  be  Mexico,  and  she  none  fairly  considered.  The 
same  principle  as  was  applicable  to  thi;  union  of  England  and  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  or  of  these  States,  is  applicable  to  the  union  of  Texas  with  us.  The 
proper  course  in  all  such  cases  is  to  take  openly  and  boldly  the  true  ground, 
and  to  maintain  it  at  all  hnzard.  In  such  a  case  I  wouhl  rely  on  no  refine- 
ment or  uuiujjjortant  argument,  but  take  the  broad,  plain,  general  ground. 

I  do  not  wish  wliat  I  write  to  be  published.  I  think  it  would  rather  do 
harm  than  good  to  publish  anything  from  me  on  the  subject  under  existing 
circumstances.     It  would  give  it  too  much  the  air  of  a  mere  presidential 
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movement.     Besides,  I  have  ever  been  averse  to  appearing  in  the  papers 
when  I  could  avoid  it;  but  I  have  no  objection  that  my  views  should  be 
iDown,  and  that  you  should  show  this  to  any  friend  you  may  think  proper. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  yours  truly,  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the 
6th  of  March,  unanimously,  as  Mr.  Gihners  had  been.  But  he 
did  not  arrive  in  Washington  until  several  weeks  later.  In  the 
meantime  John  Nelson  continued  to  discliarge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Be  the  explanation  of  Houston's  reluctance  to 
respond  to  annexation  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  his  "masterly 
inactivity  "  cheated  two  men  successively  of  the  honor  of  signing 
the  treaty  of  annexation.  General  Henderson,  whom  it  will  be 
recollected  Houston  joined  in  the  commission  with  Van  S^andt, 
did  not  arrive  in  Washington  until  after  the  explosion  on  the 
Princeton^  by  which  Upshur  lost  his  life,  nor  until  after  the  in- 
terregnum of  Nelson,  and  Calhoun  had  taken  possession  of  the 
State  department. 

"The  idea,"  wrote  Mr.  Tyler  to  his  son,  Col.  Robert  Tyler,  in 
1856,  "that  Calhoun  had  anything  to  do  with  originating  the 
measure  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  designed  to  be  wicked.  I  exchanged 
no  political  views  with  Calhoun  at  all  until  he  became  a  member 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  at  the  time  of  my  directing  Upshur  to  enter 
upon  the  negotiation,  Calhoun  was  in  private  life.  The  know- 
ledge of  what  was  designed  was  confined  to  Upshur,  Nelson  and 
Van  Zandt ;  and  if  Van  S^andt  had  possessed  power  to  negotiate, 
the  treaty  would  have  been  negotiated  in  a  week ;  and  further- 
more, if  General  Henderson  had  reached  the  city  before  Calhoun, 
John  Nelson,  the  Secretary  ad  ijiieritn^  would  have  concluded  the 
matter.  Calhoun  reached  before  Henderson,  and  therefore  did 
what  Upshur  or  Nelson  would  have  done  as  well." 

Mr.  Henderson  at  length  arrrived;  and  now  the  finishing  touch 
was  put  to  the  treaty.  Only  a  few  new  ideas  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  treaty  as  signed  was  the  work  of  Abel  P. 
Upshur.  But  before  that  time  came,  the  Texan  ministers  had  re- 
viewed the  question  of  protection,  and  desired  from  Mr.  Callioun 
a  formal  answer  to  Van  Zandt's  letter  of  January  17th.  The  re- 
ply made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  11th  of  April,  1844,  was  entirely 
harmonious  with  the  previous  expressions  of  Upshur,  as  reported 
by  Van  iiandt,  January  23d,  and  the  dispatch  of  Nelson  of  March 
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11th.  The  threat  of  Mexico  in  Augnet  preceding,  that  a  proda- 
mation  of  war  would  attend  annexation,  made  it  nothing  more 
than  prudent  that  our  forces  sliould  be  disposed  as  Texas  desired, 
in  order  to  protect  the  United  States  themselves.  Calhoun  de- 
clared that,  "during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
the  President  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means  placed 
within  his  power  hy  the  Constitution  to  protect  Texas  from  all 
foreign  invasion."*  Having  a  right  to  invite  Texas  to  ti-eat,  the 
executive  was  l)onnd  in  honor,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  wonld 
permit,  to  save  Texas  harmless.  The  executive  power  was  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  but  the  authority  was  clear,  pending  the 
treaty,  to  conc^entrate  forces  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Texas  to 
"  meet  any  emergency "  to  be  judged  of  by  Congress,  the  war- 
making  power.  Such  concentration,  it  was  believed,  would  with- 
out a  blow  check  any  hostile  movement  of  Mexico. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S44,  and  im- 
mediately orders  were  given  to  the  War  and  Navy  departments  in 
accordance  with  the  diplomatic  note  of  Calhoun.  The  officers 
in  command  of  the  squadron  and  the  land  forces  were  directed 
promptly  to  report  all  hostile  movements  of  Mexico  to  the  execu- 
tive, which  would  then  lay  them  before  Congress  for  its  "  mature 
deliberation."  A  whisper  had  gotten  abroad  that  Clay  would  op- 
pose annexation,  and  Archer,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations,  who  was  now  taken  into  the  secret, 
urged,  with  other  Whigs,  that  a  previous  attempt  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Mexico  should  be  made.  Tliis  the  executive  refused  to- 
do,  since  it  regarded  Texas  fully  as  independent  as  Mexico.  But 
to  afford  a  retreat  to  these  non-contents,  wlio  wanted  Texas  and 
were  yet  the  straws  of  party  gales,  the  executive  consented  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Mexico  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  open  the 
door  of  explanation  and  conciliation.  As  the  messenger  would 
take  about  forty-five  days  to  go  and  return.  Archer  engaged  to 
delay  the  treaty  for  that  period  in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  hear 
from  him.'*  Mr.  Ben.  E.  Green  was  accordingly  dispatched.  The 
fertile  imagination  of  Benton  distorted  this  into  an  intrigue  to 
affect  tlie  Whig  and  Democratic  conventions,  which  met  within 
that  time. 


^  Speech  of  Mr.  Archer,  Congr.  Uhbe,  1843  '44,  Append.,  p.  (>i)3. 

''  **At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I  should  declare  it  as  my  opinioD, 
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The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  22d.  In  the 
interval  Mr.  Calhoun  took  up  the  correspondence  of  Upshur,  and 
transmitted  to  the  British  minister,  Pakenham,  a  letter  on  the 
<le8igns  of  England  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas  with  a  view  to 
affect  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  If  government  was  the 
higher  law  among  men,  certainly  this  government  had  a  reason  to 
object  to  the  interference  of  Gi'eat  Britain  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  Texas,  no  matter  how  philanthropical  was  her  aim.  If 
Great  Britain  was  to  avow  to-day  her  intention  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Japan,  in  order  to  Christianize  its  inhabitants,  the  United 
States  would  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere,  no 
matter  how  loudly  that  power  might  profess  her  good  intentions. 
There  was  even  more  reason  to  object  when  the  design  was 
avowed  by  a  foreign  nation  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Texas,  so  as 
to  affect  our  own  Southern  States — on  a  question,  too,  of  utmost 
danger  to  our  permanency  as  a  government. 

This  was  all  reasonable  enough.  But  when  Upshur  and  Cal- 
houn allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  long  homilies  on  the  subject, 
and  from  that  into  a  defense  of  slavery  itself  in  the  Southern 
States,  they  ran  tlie  risk  of  making  a  mere  incident  in  the  history 
of  annexation  the  great  object  of  it.  The  stories  circulated  by 
the  abolitionists  against  the  slave-owners  stand  solitary  in  history 
for  vulgar  violence  and  falsehood ;  but  tlie  institution  was  a  stand- 
ing denial  of  the  political  equality  of  man,  and  in  that  sense  could 
never  be  anything  but  a  "  curse."  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Tyler  to  say 
that  he  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  sectional  views  that 
color  the  correspondence  of  Upshur  and  Calhoun,  but  continually 
cantioned  them  against  placing  annexation  on  any  other  ground 
than  one  of  general  advantage  to  all  sections.  In  all  his  messages, 
which  indeed — and  not  the  correspondence  of  secretaries — the 
Constitution  makes  the  true  exponent  of  the  executive  intention, 
le  pronounced  the  great  motive  of  annexation  to  be  "considera- 
ions  of  great  public  advantage,  embracing  the  whole  country  and 


bat  the  UDited  States  having,  by  the  treaty  of  auDexatiou,  acquired  a  title  to 
>xas  which  it  requires  ouly  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  perfect,  no  other  power 
oald  be  permitted  to  invade,  and  by  force  of  arms  to  possess  itself  of  any  portion 
f  the  territory  of  Texas,  pending  your  deliberations  upon  the  treaty,  without 
lacing  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  United  States,  and  justifying  the  employ- 
lent  of  any  means  at  our  disposal  to  drive  back  the  invasion." — Tyler* 8  Special 
fesaoffe.  May  lo,  1844. 
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all  its  interests."  The  very  day  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  secretary  of  war,  William  Wilkins,  addressed  the  people  of 
his  district,  declaring  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  soon  be 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  The  President  and  his  supporters  agreed  as  to  the 
common  object,  and  to  have  warred  against  the  course  of  thinking 
would  have  been  suicidal. 

On  the  whole,  no  measure  was  ever  more  truly  national  than 
the  Texas  one,  both  in  respect  to  its  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  the  motives  of  its  originator  (Mr.  Tyler),  and 
the  character  of  its  supporters,  which  were  drawn  equally  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  State-rights 
man,  and  State-rights  meant  true  nationalism y  that  is,  justice  and 
equality  to  all  States  and  to  all  sections.  In  our  history  the  so- 
called  "  national ''  party  has  been  the  local  party  of  the  conntry. 
They  have  opposed  all  the  true  national  measures.  They  crippled 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  opposed  each  of  our  several  annexations.  They 
closed  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  favored  the  tariff.  And  the  only 
war  they  can  boast  about  is  a  war  against  their  own  countrymen, 
in  1861,  which  they  were  entirely  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

In  his  message  accompanying  the  treaty  of  annexation,  Mr. 
Tyler  said:  "Independent  of  the  urgent  reasons  which  existed  for 
the  step  it  [the  executive]  has  taken,  it  might  safely  invoke  the 
fact  that  there  exists  no  civilized  government  on  earth,  having  a 
revolutionary  tender  made  it  of  a  domain  so  rich  and  fertile,  so 
replete  with  all  that  can  add  to  national  greatness  and  wealth, 
and  so  necessary  to  its  peace  and  safety,  that  would  reject  the 
offer." 

And  yet,  what  seemed  so  impossible,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  precautions^  taken  to  ensure  success,  came 

'  The  following  Dote,  havinf^  reference  to  the  Osage  Indians,  located  on  the 
north  of  Texas,  appears  to  have  a  connection  with  the  Texas  treaty  : 

[To  THE  SeCBETABY  OF  WaR.] 

''AprU  17, 
**Deab  Sir  :    Yon  will  oblige  me  by  giving  a  half  honr  prirate  audience  to  the 
Osages  who  will  hand  yon  this.     They  should  have  medals,  or  certificates  in  thin 
tin  cases.     You  will  see  how  proud  they  are  of  them  ;  and  at  this  moment  it  is  im- 
portant to  conciliate  their  feelings  thoroughly,  from  their  position  on  the  map. 

Yours,  J.  Tyler. 

**  Judge  Wilkins." 
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to  pass.  The  treaty  was  rejected,  Texas  spurned,  the  President 
threatened  anew  with  impeachment, — ^and  for  this  one  reason,, 
that  he  had  acted  through  the  whole  transaction  with  the  best  in- 
terest of  his  coantrj  to  heart.  The  politicians  made  a  great  mea- 
sure of  state  a  mere  question  of  party,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
nation  was  considered  as  nothing  beside  the  aspirations  of  two 
men  for  the  presidency, — Martin  Van  Buren  and  Henry  Clay. 

I  shall  now  close  the  chapter  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
oar  minister  to  England,  and  another  from  Mr.  Jenifer,  our  mia- 
istcr  to  Austria : 

[Mr.  Everett  to  President  Tyler.] 

[Prira<«.]  London,  April  8,  1844. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Although  the  preparatioD  of  the  public  despatches,  which 
are  unusually  heavy,  has  left  me  but  a  moment's  leisure,  I  cannot  allow  them 
to  be  closed,  without  addressing  you  a  single  line  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy  which  I  have  felt  with  you  on  occa- 
sion of  the  disaster  of  the  Princeton,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  public 
interests,  but  of  those  feelings  of  personal  attachment  which  I  have  reason  to 
thiuk  existed  on  your  part  toward  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  must 
have  been  so  deeply  wounded  by  this  calamitous  event.  Your  own  escape, 
in  a  moment  of  buch  extreme  peril,  may  well  be  regarded  as  providential. 

The  papers  of  yesterday  bring  the  intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  the  place  made  vacant  by  this  sorrowful  event.  Although  my 
thoughts,  on  first  hearing  of  Judge  Upshur's  fate,  turned  toward  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  the  individual  who  would  perhaps  be  thought  of  to  fill  the  depart- 
ment, 1  am  free  to  say  that,  considering  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Calhoun  will,  in  my  judgment, 
bring  to  the  public  service  a  greater  capacity  of  usefulness  than  any  other 
individual  could  do ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  his  disposition  will  fully  second  his 
ability. 

With  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  your  administration,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  as  ever. 

Your  most  obliged,  faithful  servant,  Edward  Everett. 

[Mr.  Jenifer  to  President  Tyler.] 

Vienna,  March  22,  1844. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  moment,  since  closing  my  dispatches  for  to- 
day's mail,  received  the  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  oc- 
curred on  board  the  steamship  Princeton,  1  will  not  attempt  to  express  ray 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  but  do  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  and  our 
common  country  in  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives.  To  you  who  were 
present  and  witnessed  the  scene,  which  bereft  our  country  of  some  of  her  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  yourself  of  warmly  attached  and  estimable  friends, 
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it  muit  have  been  awful  in  the  extreme ;  but  amidst  this  aad  calamity  you, 
my  dear  sir,  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  an  all-wise  Providence  that  younelf 
and  immediate  family  were  not  embraced  in  the  same  melancholy  fate. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Upshur,  who  seemed  by  his  talents  and  exemplary 
character  to  have  won  the  good  opinions  and  affections  of  all  who  knew  bim, 
you  have  lost  an  inestimable  friend  and  the  country  one  of  her  ablest  stttai- 
men.  Mr.  Marcy  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  esteemed  friends,  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  all  who  have  thus  suddenly  been  snatched  away  were  known  to 
me,  and  whose  fate  I  deeply  deplore. 

Few  men  have  had  to  encounter  greater  difficulties  within  the  last  ten 
years,  both  personal  and  political,  than  yourself,  and  this  last  affliction  mait 
add  much  to  them.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  meet  it 
with  becoming  fortitude. 

Pardon  me  for  thus  intruding  on  your  feelings  at  the  present  moment,  u  I 
«ould  not  forbear  upon  receipt  of  the  sad  intelligence  to  express  my  sympa- 
thy. Very  truly  yours,  D.  Jbhifu. 


CHAPTER  XI 

1844. 


«• 


*  BnUu9,^ljet  them  •nter. 
They  are  the  factioo.    O  conspiracy  !** 


Thi  Pabtx  CoMYxvnovs. — Imtbiouss  of  thx  Yah  BuRXNim. — Glat  amd  thx 
Texas  Quxbtion. — Glamobs  of  the  Abolttiomists. — Glat  and  Van  Bubxn 
CoMx  Out  AoAorgr  Texas. — Wi8e*8  Rbjsotion  bt  thb  Sematb,  and  Bb-Elxc- 

nOH    to    G0ROBB8B. — fiiB.  TriiXB   ABD    thb    OFFICX-HoiiDBBS. — USTTBPATIOBS  OF 

THB  SbIiatb. — ^Ttlbb  Statb  GoNTBMnoN& — TTiiBB  Katiomal  Gontxbtiob. — 
Polk  and  Wbioht  Nobunatxd  bt  thb  DBMocBATa—LBTTBB  OF  Mb.  Ttlbb. — 
Mb.  Ttlxb*8  Lxttbb  of  Acoxptangb. — Thbbatb  of  Impbachmbnt. — Ghak- 
CKLLOR  Kxbt.-^Yotb  upoh  thb  Tbbatt. — Tbbachbbt  of  thb  Sbnatobs. — 
Thb  Texas  Tbbatt  Bbjbotxd.~Thb  ZoixYBBxnr  Tbbatt  Lost. — MABBiAofc  of 


CLAT,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sacceeded  in  fally  committing 
the  Whig8  to  his  nomination  in  1844.  The  same  unanimity 
did  not  prevail  in  the  Democratic  partjr.  Immediately  after  the 
fall  elections,  in  1842,  the  contest  arose  in  the  bosom  of  that 
organization  over  the  time  of  holding  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  The  regular  time  was  in  May,  during  the  long  ses- 
sion immediately  preceding  the  presidential  election.  But  for- 
midable schisms  had  been  raised  in  the  party  since  1840.  Van 
Baren  still  held  the  guiding  strings,  but  Cass,  Buchanan,  Calhoun 
and  E.  M.  Johnson  controlled  a  larger  minority  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  Democrats.  All  these  were  regularly  before 
the  country  for  presidential  favors,  and  were  eager  to  destroy 
Van  Buren. 

"  Y*  ancient  leaders"  had  taken  in  the  whole  danger  at  a  glance. 
To  welcome  Mr.  Tyler  into  the  party  ranks  would  have  been  fatal 
to  them,  since  they  knew  from  instinct  that  the  influence  of  the 
government  would  be  thrown  on  some  other  candidate  than  Van 
Buren,  or  it  might  be  that  they  might  all  rally  on  him.  Hence 
the  loco-focoH  had  opposed  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  the  Globe 
had  followed  it  up  by  an  incessant  assault  upon  Mr.  Tyler.^ 

*  The  Qlohe  thus  stated  its  case  against  Mr.  Tyler:   '*No  one  will,  we  think. 
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The  next  point  was  to  have  an  early  convention,  since  every 
day's  delay  gave  so  much  the  more  chance  to  Cass  and  the  other 
candidates.  As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  1842,  the 
Yan  Buren  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  the  fourth  Monday  in  November,  1843, 
as  the  day  of  the  convention.  This  was  extraordinary,  since  the 
last  Democratic  convention  had  assembled  in  May,  1840,  during 
the  long  session  preceding  the  presidential  election.  A  like  re- 
commendation followed  from  Richmond,  and  another  from  the 
Van  Buren  junto  at  Albany.  But  this  game  of  '^snatching  a 
candidacy"  did  not  work.  The  other  candidates  united  in  a 
common  policy,  and  ten  States  and  the  Democracy  of  the  city  of 
New  York  soon  pronounced  their  voices  in  favor  of  the  fourth 
Monday  in  May,  1844.  The  loco-focoa  were  thus  compelled  to 
yield ;  but  their  facility  at  wireworking,  the  fruit  of  years  of  drill, 
enabled  them  to  secure  the  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  wlio  were  instructed  to  vote  for  Yan  Buren.  On  Jan- 
uary 28,  1844,  Crittenden  wrote  that  "Yan  Bur^n  was  surely  to 
be  the  loco  candidate ;  that  is  the  settled  doom  of  the  party,  and 
the  authors  of  it  could  not,  if  they  would,  change  it."  But  Crit- 
tenden was  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  \\  prophet. 

The  mine  was  already  laid  whifh  was  destined  to  blow  Yan 
Buren  sky  high, — and  Clay  too.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  Texas 
question  was  exploded  on  the  party  leaders.  This  question,  which 
was  important  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  field,  had  been  hith- 
erto carefully  avoided  by  Clay  and  Yan  Buren.     Tlie  increasing 


venture  to  deny  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  Democracy 
were  Htniggling  with  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  separated  Jamself  from  thai 
partyy  and  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  instrument  of  its  overthrow.  But  he 
has  now  quarrelled  with  his  new  friends,  and  wishes  to  come  back  to  his  old ;  or 
rather  to  stand  where  he  w  while  they  come  to  him.  It  also  appears  that  he  does 
not  expect  to  be  merely  tolerated  as  a  rtpentant  sinner ^  but  that  the  Democratic 
party  Khali  reward  him  for  his  desertion  by  rallying  under  his  banner,  and  placing 

him  at  the  head.     Thin,  we  think,  is  asking  rather  too  much If  Mr.  Tyler 

wishes  to  return,  we  say,  with  all  our  heart,  let  him  return.  But  at  the  same- 
time  we  will  venture  to  hint,  that  before  he  becomes  *  one  and  indivisible  with  the 
Demoo'acy '  he  must  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  ho  has  hitherto  adoptt-d.  The  treaty,  the  tariff,  the  bank- 
rupt law,  the  exchequer,  the  letter  to  Governor  King,  the  distribution  biU,  the  re- 
peal of  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the  comi)osition  of  his  cabinet  are  not  suf- 
ficient pledges  of  his  conversion." — Notemhei'  2I»,  1842. 
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romors  of  British  intrignes,  and  the  widespread  discnssion  of  the 
sabject,  could  not  draw  them  ont  of  their  silence.  They  had  to 
be  kshed  out  of  it.  None  of  the  aspirants  were  willing  to  dis- 
turb their  previously  formed  combinations  by  the  introduction  of 
any  new  element. 

For  great  state  reasons,  unconnected  with  the  presidency,  the 
President  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  negotiation  a  secret  until 
the  appointment  of  General  Henderson  as  a  commissioner  with 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  The  laughter  of  Europe  had  been  more  than 
once  excited  by  the  ostrich  policy  of  discovering  our  foreign  rela- 
tions at  the  most  critical  moment.  In  this  case,  not  until  after 
the  details  of  the  treaty  had  been  perfected  by  Upshur  and  Van 
Zandt,  did  wind  of  the  affair  get  out.  After  the  new  arrange- 
ment,— the  details  of  the  treaty  having  been  already  perfected  by 
Upshur  and  Van  S^andt,  and  only  needing  the  signatures  of  the 
n^tiators, — no  particular  secrecy  was  enjoined  or  observed. 
The  first  blast  proceeded  from  the  National  Intelligencer^  which, 
OQ  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  March,  1844,  in  it«  leading  edito- 
rial, upwards  of  two  columns  long,  made  the  announcement  of  the 
fact  to  the  nation.  Before  the  thunder  of  the  news  had  passed 
away,  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  published  his  letter  from  General  Jack- 
son, in  the  Enquirer  of  22d  March,  strongly  recommending  the 
measure  of  annexation.^  Mr.  Kitchie,  the  ancient  friend  of  an- 
nexation, of  course  endorsed  the  letter  with  all  his  heart.  Blair 
and  Kives,  editors  of  the  Globe^  followed  suit,  with  a  great  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  asserting  it  as  their  decided  conviction  that  "a 
very  large  majority  of  tlie  people,  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
even  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends,  approved,  and  still  approve  the 
measure." 

Mr.  Henderson  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  28th  of  March,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Calhoun  arrived  at  his 
post  not  until  the  29th.  These  things  happened  as  of  course.  The 
pledges  of  the  senators  having  been  secured  in  favor  of  the  treaty, 

^  The  date  of  Jackson's  letter  was  published  as  February,  12,  1844,  instead  of  1 843. 
This  was  a  very  natural  mistake.  Indeed,  to  the  writer*s  own  knowledge,  nothing 
is  more  frequent  in  the  papers  of  that  time  than  errors  of  date.  Benton,  however, 
represents  A.  V.  Brown  fis  deliberately  perjuring  himself  by  substituting  1844  for 
1843,  to  effect  a  greater  impression  on  the  people.  This  was  poor  consolation. 
Xackson  soon  foUowed  it  up  by  another  letter,  more  urgent  of  annexation  than  the 
irst 

VOL.  II. — 20. 
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the  President  indeed  had  never  calculated  what  its  effect  would 
be  on  parties;  and  it  was  his  confident  conviction,  up  to  a  period 
succeeding  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  expressed  to  many,  that  it 
would,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  receive  the  support  of 
both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  so  that  neither  would  be  af* 
fected  by  its  negotiation.  But  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy 
they  first  render  insane, — "  Quern  deus  vuU  perdere  prius  it- 
vneniatP 

Clay's  policy  was  to  make  himself  especially  agreeable  to  the 
abolitionists  and  anti-Masons — his  old  enemies — and  as  early  a» 
December  5,  1 843,  in  a  private  letter  to  Crittenden,  he  regarded 
Texas  in  Tyler's  hands  as  a  mere  fire-brand,  to  be  noticed  as  lit> 
tie  as  possible.  Thus,  apart  from  his  aversion  to  support  on  pe^ 
sonal  grounds,  any  measure  proceeding  from  Tyler  or  Calhoun, 
he  feared  its  effects  upon  tliis  element  of  the  people.  Bravely  did 
Clay  close  his  ears  to  the  ever-increasing  cry  from  the  people  in 
favor  of  annexation.  In  February,  the  appalling  news  reached 
him  that  forty -two  of  the  senators  were  pledged  to  support  a 
Texas  treaty.  In  alarm  he  wrote :  "  If  it  were  true,  he  would  re- 
gret extremely  he  had  no  hand  in  it."^  In  all  this  perplexing  pe- 
riod we  can  observe  the  careful  weighing  of  the  wretched  politician, 
now  against  and  now  for  Texas. 

The  abolitionists  in  the  meantime  liad  not  been  idle.  These 
higher  law  gentlemen  gladly  seized  upon  the  pretext  of  the  treaty 
and  the  nomination  of  Calhoun  to  carry  out  their  cherished  pro- 
ject of  dissolving  the  Union.  The  very  stars  cracked  with  the 
clamor  of  their  cries.  In  an  address  put  forward  by  Mr.  Adams 
and  twelve  other  abolition  members  of  Congress,  in  Mai*ch,  1843, 
the  consummation  of  the  measure  was  declared  "  so  injurious  as 
in  their  opinion  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  but  fully  to  justify  it."  (!)  The  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  content  with  having  in  various  instances  put  South 
Carolina  to  shame  by  nullifying  the  Constitution,  by  refusing  to 
surrender  fugitive  slaves,  solemnly  proposed  to  repeal  the  com- 
promise of  legislation  in  1787,  which  gave  representation  to  the 
slaves  of  the  Soutli.  This  it  followed  by  a  declaration  more  state- 
rights  than  the  celebrated  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-'9,  affirm- 
ing that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  operate  per  se  a  dissolu- 

'  Goleman*B  GritttDden,  ii.,  page  217. 
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)n  of  the  Union.  The  Whig  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts 
tered  the  same  sentiments.  The  public  journals  in  Massachu- 
tts  .and  Yermont  teemed  with  articles  threatening  the  im- 
ediate  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  papers  whirled  the  torch 
anfully  under  the  Ephesian  dome.  The  Boston  Atlas  planted 
lelf  upon  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  and  de- 
ired  that  "  there  was  no  hope  of  happiness  on  earth  that  we  will 
»t  surrender  rather  than  submit  to  this  accursed  hellish  plot." 
le  Philadelphia  North  American  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
dnion  that  "  the  Union  should  be  declared  at  an  end  as  soon  as 
is  most  disastrous  event  takes  place."  "  Annexation,  come  in 
bat  shape  it  may,"  said  the  Nev)  York  American^  "is  and  should 
\  the  dissolution  of  the  Union."  And  jet  not  a  man  of  any 
nse  could  truthfully  deny  that  the  question  of  annexation  was 
e  accepted  policy  of  the  government,  nor  contradict  the  state- 
ent  of  the  New  York  Jou7*nal  of  Commerce^  that  the  free  States 
ere  to  hold  in  the  near  future  an  uncontrollable  sway,  and  that 
dxas  could  not  alter  the  case  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  pressure  upon  Clay  was  greater  than  on  Van  Buren,  since 
e  sectional  element  North  was  found  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
liig  ranks.  Yet,  up  to  the  twentieth  of  April,  there  was  still  a 
jg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon  that  Clay  would  come  out  for  Texas, 
n  that  day  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  as  follows : 

Parties  are  violently  agitated.  Clay  will  mo8t  probably  come  out  against 
>xas.  If  so,  be  is  a  doomed  man,  and  tben  Van  will  seek  to  come  in  on 
(xas  and  my  vetoes.     For  that  we  are  ready  to  do  battle.' 

The  plain  course  for  the  two  leaders  to  have  pursued  was  to 
ive  disregarded  the  ultras,  and  to  have  embraced  the  Texan  is- 
e  at  once.  There  was  wisdom  in  what  the  Maduonian  said: 
Let  those  who  oppose  this  measure  weigh  well  the  consequences, 
is  not  a  party  measure.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
aders  of  all  parties.  Every  man  may  support  it  and  still  main- 
in  his  position  in  the  ranks  of  any  party."  Again :  "  Therefore 
3  declare  that  we  have  no  preference  between  the  parties  in  re- 
rence  to  this  measure.  We  feel  as  much  anxiety  for  Whig  sup- 
»rt  as  for  Democratic  support  in  the  Senate,  and  between  Van 
iren  and  Clay  we  have  no  partiality  for  the  former." 
But  Clay  and  Van  Buren  were  deaf  to  advice,  and  to  the  aston- 

'  Letter  to  Mrs.  Jones. 
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ishment  of  the  nation  came  ont  on  the  same  day  in  the  Oldbe  and 
Intelligencer  both  against  '^  immediate  annexation."  That  this 
was  preconcerted  cannot  be  doubted.  Their  principles  being  the 
same,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere*  with  a  most  nnrostricted 
friendship,  except  when  they  were  snarling  and  snapping  over  the 
spoils.  The  Ohbe  and  Intellige^^cer  liad  joined  hands  after  1842 
in  abusing  the  administration,  and  Van  Buren  liad,  in  May,  1842, 
paid  a  visit  to  Ashland,  "  where  he  and  Clay  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  agreeable  conversation,  but  not  much  of  politics."  (!)  Both  Clay 
and  Van  Buren  had  a  small  coterie  of  friends  at  Washington  who 
were  especially  agreeable  to  one  another.  They  met  together  and 
agreed  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  shaped  the  letters  as  thej 
wished  them. 

The  action  of  Clay  and  Van  Buren  was  well  calculated  to  make 
Mr.  Tyler  exclaim,  in  tlie  language  of  Cromwell,  "  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  my  hands."  And  this  leads  me  to  review  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  President's  friends  since  the  resolve  was 
taken  to  organize  with  reference  to  the  presidency.  Denoonoed 
equally  by  the  Whigs  and  the  locoe^  the  State-rights  republicans, 
who  agreed  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  sentiment,  had  no  other  course  but 
to  stand  to  their  arms.^  The  politics  of  the  times  made  it  per- 
emptory to  take  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  act  efficiently  for  their  principles  with- 
out it.  Upshur  wrote  to  Tucker  on  the  subject,  even  as  early  as 
October  30,  1841 : 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  my  present  position  the  more  uneasy  I  am  under 
it.  I  have  already  said  I  desired  that  Tyler  should  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  one  term  principle,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  applies  to  him.  He  has  never  been  elected,  and  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  him  would  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  which  every  man  is  en- 
titled to,  of  testing  his  acceptability  with  the  people  for  the  highest  offices  in 
their  gift.  This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  mere  question  of  policy  re- 
mains.    In  my  opinion,  our  principles  have  no  chance  but  with  him. 

The  President's  friends,  Upshur,  Gushing,  Wise,  WickliflFe  and 


^  Upshur  wrote  July  ir>,  1843:  "If  things  go  on  as  they  are  now  going,  Clay 
and  Van  Bureu  will  imite  their  forces.  Each  of  them  wotild  prefer  the  election 
of  the  other  to  that  of  any  competitor  of  his  politics.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  if  the  people  of  the  couutry  would  learn  to  think  that,  in  politics  as  weU  as  in 
morals,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  independent  of  all  considerations  of  expe* 
diency. " 
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Gilmer,  were  men  of  no  ordinury  influence  with  tlie  masses.  On 
ftueonnl  of  the  reorganization  of  the  congressional  districts,  under 
^le  new  apportionment,  Mallory,  one  of  tlie  three  State  rights 
^kigressinen  from  Virginia,  who  finpported  the  President,  was 
Htown  into  Wise's  district;  bnt  a  conspicuous  proof  was  afforded 
^f  tLe  strength  of  tlie  State-rights  Whigs  in  that  State  by  the  re- 
tarn  of  Iwth  Wise  and  Gilmer  to  Congress  in  1843.  The  history 
of  Mr.  Wise's  election  is  especially  interesting.  He  represented 
the  district  of  Jndge  Upshur  and  the  President.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  session  under  Van  Buren  lie  stood  in  such  power 
among  the  Whigs  that  Clay  exhausted  his  sweetest  language  upon 
him  to  induce  him  to  accept  one  of  the  first  misiions  abroad.  As 
Wise  had  i-aised  the  standard  of  revolt  before  Mr.  Tyler  Itecame 
president,  they  could  not  allege  against  hira  that  he  had  been  a 
mere  tool  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Notwithstanding,  on  Mr.  Tyler's  nomi- 
nating him,  at  the  session  of  1842-'3,  as  minister  to  France,  the 
Senate  rejected  him.  The  insolent  action  of  the  Senate  aroused 
Mr.  Wise  to  a  just  indignation.  He  fearlessly  appealed  to  his  dis- 
trict for  vindication.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hill  Cart«r,  of 
"Shirley,"  in  Charles  City,  agentleman  of  hereditary  worth,  high 
intelligence,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  Whigs  in  the  State. 
The  reanlt  was  that  Wise  defeated  Mr.  Carter  by  a  large  majority, 
and  that,  too,  though  the  contested  district  had  been  carried  for 
the  Whigs  in  1840  by  1,400  votes — the  largest  Whig  majority  in 
the  State.' 


'  Rjcbmond  Enguirer,  Uarch  11,  18tS,   Wiii«'«  letter.     Wise,  in  bis  Address, 
Uarcb  li,  IStil.  mya, 

"  L«st  fall,  fttter  a  fever  of  eight  week»  bad  laid  me  literally  at  death's  door, 
U>-^  PreHident  of  the  United  States  vi^ted  mj  Hick  room,  and  saw  that  my  Bituft. 
ti'ia  should  forbid  my  returatothe  labors  and  eiuitemeuta  of  the  BepreBeutatiTea' 
hull ;  aud  be  kiudly  proposM  that  I  noiild  allow  bim  lo  eauble  me  to  retire  in  HQch 
a  way  an  would  reinTigorate  uiy  health.  He  begged  me,  in  faot,  to  aa;  myself 
vlmt  he  abould  do  for  me  in  Ibe  way  ot  appointiuent,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
1  utleriy  dbclined  naoiing  any  wish  of  my  ;ov.n,  ns  I  had  peremptorily  declined 
bis  lender  of  the  Navy  Department,  when  his  oabuiet,  in  1841,  retired.  My 
bekJtb  was  eafUcieiitly  reatored  to  allow  me  to  take  my  seat  daring  the  last  aeasion, 
Utd  tn  the  oonree  of  it  the  President  voluntarily  notiSed  me  that  be  sbonld  Doml- 
Mte  me  lo  Ibe  Senate  for  the  vacant  misHion  to  France.  My  reply  was  that,  after 
ht  hM  nominated  me,  after  tbe  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  after  the  expira- 
tkiD  of  my  eoDgresaional  oaraer  on  the  4th  of  Marah.  lH41t  and  not  before,  I 
^Duld  inform  him  whether  I  wonld  accept  the  place  or  not.  My  n 
taal  to  the  aenate,  and  it  has  been  rejected.  ....  I  am  assured  that  □ 
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About  the  same  time  a  large  meeting  of  Democrats  occurred  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  nominated  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  presidency.^ 
Mr.  Tyler  was  so  magnetic  in  his  personal  character  that  his  state 
occasions  exceeded  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  was 
proved  again  by  his  trip  to  Boston  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
Bunker  HiU  monument,  when  the  immense  crowds  that  collected 
at  every  point  of  his  passage  showed  that  the  barrier  of  party  was 
the  only  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.  Mr. 
Tyler's  wit  was  so  sparkling  that  he  had  no  equal  in  happy^  off- 
hand addresses. 

Mr.  Tyler's  policy  as  to  the  oflSce-holders  was  true  to  himself. 
Of  course  he  made  mistakes  in  his  appointments,  but  so  strict  was 
the  supervision  that  but  a  single  defalcation  can  be  said  to  have 
occurred  during  his  presidency.  As  far  back  as  1820,  Mr.  Tyler 
had  voted  for  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  at  the 
time,  denying  to  any  senator  or  representative  in  Congress  anj 
appointment  to  office  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
and  one  year  thereafter.  Under  Jackson,  in  1830,  he  had  opposed 
the  appointment  of  editors  to  office;  and  in  1836  he  had  voted  for 
Calhoun's  bill,  which  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  of  May  15, 1820, 
vacating  every  four  years  certain  numerous  offices  under  the 
government.  It  was  a  Whig  principle  in  the  canvass,  loudly 
avowed  by  Clay  and  his  cohorts,  that  the  power  of  removal  must 
be  restricted  in  some  shape  or  another.  Mr.  Tyler  was  from  the 
first  disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Whigs.  In  his 
message  of  June  1,  1841,  he  did  what  no  other  President  had 
done, — he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  deliciite  duty. 
He  went  further,  and  set  an  example  himself  to  that  body.  Mr. 
Tyler  found  that  Harrison  and  his  cabinet  had  pledged  away  oflSces 
by  the  hundreds.  To  correct  this  entirely  was  impossible;  never- 
theless, he  tore  up  long  lists  that  liad  been  prepared,  and  declared 
that  he  would  look  only  to  "superior  qualifications."  Ewing  was 
offended  because  the  President  re-appointed  a  number  of  deserv- 
ing gentlemen  that  the  latter  had  turned  out  of  the  land  oflSce. 

personal  merely  to  myself  were  urged  in  debate  against  the  approval  of  my  nomi- 
nation. Had  Huch,  true  and  Bnfficieut,  been  urged,  they  wonld  have  be«n  good. 
If  reasons  personal  merely  to  senators  themselves  were  urged,  I  mnst  be  permitted 
to  say  that  they  did  not  becoine  senati/rSt  however  worthy  they  may  have  been  of 
men." 

'  Ibid.,  February  28,  1843. 
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He  cheeked  the  bloodthirsty  Granger,  who  made  it  an  open  boast 
ID  Congress  that  he  had  turned  out  seventeen  hundred  postmasters, 
and  if  Mr.  Tyler  had  permitted  him  to  remain  three  weeks  longer, 
would  have  made  it  an  oven  tliree  thousand.  Once  more,  in  his 
regular  message,  December  7,  1811,  did  Mr.  Tyler  urge  the  sub- 
ject upon  Congress.  "Nothing  should  be  left  to  discretion,"  6aid 
he,  "which  may  be  safely  regulated  by  law."  Tuat  was  patriot- 
ically and  truly  said.  But  Congress  did  notliing.  The  State- 
rights  \Vliigs  in  the  House  were  the  only  division  that  showed  any 
disposition  to  redeem  their  pledges  made  to  the  people  in  the 
canvass  of  ISIO.  Wise  introdueed  a  bill  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment printing  press,  now  so  happily  in  existence  at  Washington; 
and  Gilmer  made  a  report  recouimending  various  retrenchments 
in  tlie  eJvil  serviue,  and  requiring  the  President  to  render  a  reason 
for  everj*  removal.'  But  Clay,  who  ruled  the  Whigs  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  did  not  wish  any  abatement  of  the  evil.  The  great  body 
of  the  office-holders  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  could  be 
readily  employed  against  hira  in  efieeting  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive castle.  Every  expedient  that  Congress  could  devise  to 
humiliate  am]  mortify  the  executive  was  resorted  to.  The  execu- 
tive printing  was  taken  from  the  Jfadisnuian  and  let  out  on  con- 
tract, while  great  jobs  were  given  to  the  Intelligencer  and  the 
6M>e?     Congress  appropriated  no  money  to  provide  the  White 

'  Tha  following  is  from  s  long  letter,  written  by  Ut>  Gilmsr  !n  ths 

1S43: 

"SooD  after  Ute  aonimeucbaieiit  of  the  eitro-BeasinD,  a  select 
appointed,  on  my  motion,  to  investigate  the  viirioiiB  departmeutfl  of  the  govem- 
m«Dt,  to  enquire  wbetliei:  the  etpenditures  of  ibe  govennnent  coutd  be  reduced, 
tlie  patronage  of  the  executive  diminished,  and  to  report  encb  mtasoreaof  reform 
U  our  eiaminatioi)  might  suggeel.  After  making  bh  thorough  an  eiamination  of 
Uie  Departments  at  Washington,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  public  aervice, 
ui  OUT  duties  would  permit,  it  wr8  recommended  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege, 
to  regulate  and  reduce  the  mileage,  to  rednoe  the  eipenditarea,  to  abolish  c 
illegal  URBgea  and  man;  uaeleas  officen  in  the  departments,  to  introdaoe  a  new 
ajBletn  for  the  eKnminBtiau  and  appointment  of  olerks  and  other  officers  in  the 
departments,  to  reqairu  a  more  ri^d  and  detailed  statement  of  expeuditursH,  to 
inatitnta  a  more  responsible  system  of  sccouDta.  and  to  require  the  President  to 
repott  to  the  Senate  the  renaons  of  every  removal  from  tffioa,  elL-.,  etc.  The 
Jonmal  and  events  of  the  ilHn  Congresa  will  explain  wby  these  measores  were  not 
Mcted  on.  Leading  menitiera  of  the  majority  objected  (o  eren  the  printing  of  an 
extra  aamber  of  the  various  reports  from  the  retTeDchment  committee." 

'  la  its  issue  of  Itth  Jnne.  ISU',  the  Maditonian,  John  Jonas,  editor,  made  lb« 
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House  during  the  wliole  adminiBtration ;  and  even  the  pay  for  the 
lights  and  fuel  on  state  occasions  had  to  be  met  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Tyler's  conduct  during  his  whole  administration  as  to  per- 
sons in  office  was  governed  by  the  conscientious  purpose  of  re- 
moving no  officer  except  for  unfaithfulness  or  inability,  or  except 
where  its  exercise  appeared  necessary  in  order  to  save  his  public 
measures  from  the  active  partisanship  of  those  who  held  office  at 
his  will.  True,  removals  were  not  infrequent  under  Mr.  Tyler; 
but  we  must  judge  of  him,  not  by  the  times  of  Monroe,  who  had 
only  to  maintain  the  status  of  things  existing  when  he  came  into 
office,  but  by  those  that  preceded  him,  and  have  followed  him  td 
this  day.  Mr.  Monroe  was  fortified  by  the  example  of  all  his 
predecessors.  Mr.  Tyler  had  to  breast  the  flood  of  corruptioQ 
which  Adams  had  inaugurated  in  the  spoils  and  swindles  of  the 
American  system,  and  which  Van  Buren,  the  central  figure  of  our 
history  in  the  hocus-poctis  of  magic  during  the  twelve  years  suc- 
ceeding, had  worked  up  into  the  maddened  fury  of  a  storm,  de- 
spite every  effort  of  Mr.  Tyler,  as  senator,  to  restrain  him.  The 
position  of  Mr.  Tyler  between  the  two  parties  made  the  office- 
holders look  to  Clay  and  Van  Buren  as  their  leaders.  The  office- 
holders of  Van  Buren  were  admittedly  corrupt ;  and  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  sit  still  and  smile  as  they  cut  his  tliroat,  or  resort,  as 
Adams  might  have  done,  to  a  "  Diary,"  to  revile  everything  on 
earth  in  order  to  view  himself  in  the  pleasing  aspect  of  an  impo- 
tent martyr,  would  not  have  cured  the  difficulty.  The  active  in- 
terference of  the  office-holders  in  elections  would  have  been  pro- 
moted by  t/iuL  They  would  just  as  readily  have  taken  the  cue 
from  some  one  else  as  from  the  President.  There  was  only  one 
remedy.  Congress  must  muzzle  both  the  President  and  office- 
holders; otherwise  the  evil  was  only  aggravated. 

The  Whigs,  however,  would  by  no  means  agree  to  that;  and  so 
the  President  had  no  alternative  but  at  times  to  decapitate  the  of- 
ficial heads  of  the  rascals — the  secret  owners  of  newspapers  in  Clay's 
interest,  or  the  presidents  of  clubs  of  office-holders,  organized  to 


following  plaiut :  * '  We  are  charged  with  being  mercenary.  It  is  said  that  our 
services  are  rendered  for  gold.  These  assertions  are  not  troe.  The  executive 
printing  has  been  a  mere  pittance,  and  that  has  been  wholly  taken  from  as  by 
Congress.  Blanks  had  been  printed  by  the  Olobe  years  ahead.  We  have  sacri- 
ficed our  entire  fortune  in  our  zeal  to  defend  an  upright  administration." 
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meh  the  canee  of  Van  Buren.  or  rampant  politicians,  adepts  at  the 
IS,  who  Goarted  martyrdom  in  expectation  of  greater  future  ad- 
tncenient. 

Still,  despite  all  tiie  unexampled  agitations  which  marked  the 
»eriod,  and  wliich  offered  every  excuse  for  Bevcrity,  tlie  adminie- 
r&tiou  to  the  end  Btrnggled  against  the  active  partisauship  of  at 
nine-tentha  of  tliose  who  professed  to  hold  office  under  it. 
r  was  such  a  spectacle  tolerated  before  or  since,' 


in  edilorial  of  July  21,  184S,  the  iladitonian  ably  repelled  the  charge  of 
le  of  patrooage:  "  KaowiDg  full  well  the  settled  apposition  of  tbe  ixiEiDtry 
V  a  spirit  of  proaoriptioD,  his  eaemies  chiirge  him  (the  Pri^Bident]  witti  tbiB 
idious  stigma,  Bud  lo  deepen  the  Rtaia  tbey  Bccime  liiiit  of  proHtitiitiug  Uk  cod- 
tntiotial  power  of  removal  from  office  bj  a  sweepiug  proscriptioD  to  aubaerra 
IBsb  and  vindictiTe  feeliugH. 

"To  disprove  thia  gratuitons  and  baae  imputation,  wo  have  only  to  appeal  to 
Look  at  the  coUectoni,  DavHl  officeni,  survejoni.  appraJHers,  and  tbe  lotiK 
It  at  snbordiaatea  atlacbed  to  the  cuHtotu  Lon«eH;  look  at  the  mtirBhBlls,  diitctict 
,  regiateni  of  the  laud  office,  receivi^rs ;  look  at  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
iMasand  poetmaxteis;  look  throngh  the  great  departmeota  at  tbe  Beat  of  govern- 
ant :  look  at  the  whole  diploroatie  corps  abroad ;  look  throngh  the  entire  range 
(t  Federal  offioeni,  and  by  whom  are  they  filled  ?■  by  the  friends  of  the  Presideut 
Kbyhia  adversarien?  Nineteen -tweii tie thn  of  them  are  opponed  to  bim,  and  a 
a  proportion  of  that  unmber  are  known  to  be  the  avowed  advocates  of  bia 
ir  revilen.  Does  this  look  like  proscription?  Who  has  the  Preeident  re- 
wved  froiD  office  whose  delinquency  and  diBqualiScation  did  not  make  it  an  act 
Bd!  piibtic  doty?  Where  are  the  victims  of  his  power  and  proscription?  They 
o  be  foand  only  among  tbe  fabricated  tales  o(  his  adversaries.  Wbo  has  ever 
more  abnndant  cause  to  be  provoked  to  the  comniisHion  of  piosuriptive  power  i 
(Tho  ever  had  such  obslaclea  to  contend  with,  not  only  from  the  unaided  resources 
>t  tbe  offlcem  of  government  generally,  but  from  their  opposition.  And  yet  has 
«  borne  all  this  rather  than  Hnbject  bimselt  to  the  imputation  of  abusing  his  ' 
nrer  and  indulging  in  a  peisecnting  spirit  that  never  had  an  abiding  place  in  his 
n.     His  Tirtnes  have  been  perverted  into  crimes  lest  be  should  be  considered 

I  In  Kovrmber  1H4;1,  the  Mattinmian  declared  again ;   "  With  but  few  exceptions, 

Jl  one  admitting  of  the  moat  ample  jnetiQmtion,  the  great  body  of  office  holders 

h  aaebangpd.      Among  them  are  aome  of  tbe  bitterest  revilt-rs  and  most  active 

■0NU«s,  eearet  or  open,  of  tbe  present  eieuutive,  whose  removal  would  not  be 

aiption.  while  bin  own  friends  in  office,  it  either  of  tbe  favorite  candidates 

I  tbe  papers  {Qiobt  and  InleUigtnecr)  which  we  have  mentioned  should  suc- 

[,  are  doomed  to  certain  eipnlsion," 

I  In  Vmj,  l@4t.  the  Maduanian  was  emphatic  in  denial  i — 

"And  we  say,  without  fear  of  coutndiction.  that  the  majority,  and  lar^e  ma- 

lity,  of  the  offices  at  tbe  countrj'  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  in  the  bands 

bUr.  Van  Buren's  and  Mr.  Clay's  friends.     This  article  is  written  by  Blair,  with 

a  ksosltilge  of  tbe  fact  under  his  nose,  that  enemies  to  the  President  are  at  tbfr 

i  of  almost  ever;  boreau  in  Waahingtoo :  that  oat  of  sis  hundred  olerka  in 
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The  Senate  went  farther  than  to  excite  a  proper  sorveillanoe 
over  the  nominations  of  the  President.  No  man  now  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  fitness  of  Gushing,  Wise,  Spencer, 
Henshaw,  or  Porter,  for  any  office  under  the  government.  Yet 
they  were  all  regularly  rejected  by  a  majority  composed  of  Whigg 
and  locO'foco8.  The  State-rights  Whigs  and  Democrats  invariably 
voted  for  them.  K  the  gravest  senators,  like  Crittenden,  hesitated 
not  to  say  that  the  ratification  of  the  appointment  of  Wise  to 
Brazil  proceeded  from  the  wish  on  the  part  of  some  ^^  to  reduce 
him  to  so  inferior  a  position,"^  who  could  doubt  that  this  was  the 
animating  principle  of  all  the  other  rejections  ?  The  Whigs  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  President  was  only  one  among  manj 
thousand  anti-Bank  Wliigs,  and  denounced  every  man  who  dared 
to  accept  office  under  him  as  a  mere  bought  up  tool  I  The  Sen- 
ate, indeed,  carried  their  power  of  rejection  to  a  virtual  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  appointment  itself.  Before  me  lies  a  list  of 
persons  rejected  at  the  Van  Biiren  Congress  in  1843-'4,  and  on  it 
is  endorsed,  in  the  President's  hand-writing :  "  These  men  were  re- 
jected because  they  supported  my  administration."  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  contrary,  as  senator,  in  the  heyday  of  his  opposition  to 
Jackson,  had  given  his  approval,  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  nomina- 
tions. 

But  there  were  depths  in  Mr.  Tyler's  sagacity  that  proved  too 
much  for  Congress,  the  office-holders,  and  Clay  and  Van  Buren 
combined.  His  friends  held  State  conventions  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  and  the  question  arose  among  them  whether  they  should 
take  their  chances  by  going  into  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, or  hold  a  national  convention  of  their  own.  The  decision 
was  held  in  abevance  until  the  President  advised  the  latter  course. 
This  was  after  the  publication  of  the  anti-Texas  letter  of  Clay  and 
Van  Buren,  when  the  Tyler  organization,  under  the  cry  of  "  Tyler 
and  Texas,"  was  given  an  inunense  impetus.*     "  Go  to  Baltimore," 

the  departments,  scarcely  fifty  real  Tyler  men  are  to  be  found  ;  that  almost  every 
important  office  in  the  great  State  of  New  York  is  in  the  hands  of  these  anti- 
Texas  gentlemen.'* 

'  Coleman's  Crittenden,  i.,  page  210. 

^  The  MadUonian  said,  two  days  before  Mr.  Tyler's  nomination  : 
*'  We  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  popular  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  *  Tyler  and 
Texas/  during  the  last  two  months,  have  exceeded  in  number  and  magnitude  the 
evidence  of  popularity  exhibited  in  favor  of  any  Bepublioan  candidate  since  1840." 
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lie  said,  ^^make  your  nomination,  and  then  go  home,  and  leave  the 
thing  to  work  its  own  results." 

Accordingly,  away  to  Baltimore  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  went.  Clay 
had  delayed  his  letter  till  four  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Whig  convention.  In  his  letter,  which  was  written  from  Raleigh, 
he  pretended  that  it  was  there  for  the  first  time  during  his  elec- 
tioneering  toar  that  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of  committing 
to  paper  his  ideas  on  annexation  ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  de- 
dared  that  he  forebore  an  earlier  expression  of  sentiment  upon 
the  question  because  he  did  not  wish  to  add  another  to  the  exciting 
subjects  which  then  distracted  the  popular  mind.  Writers  in 
the  JEnquirer  asserted  that  it  was  well  known  that  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  in  his  popular  harangues  Clay  was  distinctly  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  opinions  upon  the  proposed  annexation,  and  as 
often  evaded  the  enquiry  or  declined  peremptorily  to  answer.^ 
Clay  showed  his  hand  only  when  the  possibility  of  a  rival  was  out 
of  question. 

Van  Buren  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  a  month.  Cass  and 
Johnson  came  out  for  Texas,  and  Mr.  Bitchie,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Enquirer^  sent  terror  into  Van  Buren's  heart  by  procuring 
the  release  of  the  Virginia  delegates  from  their  instructions.  In 
the  Democratic  convention  of  May  27,  1844,  Van  Buren  had  a 
majority,  but  not  two-thirds.  His  adherents  accordingly  proposed 
to  break  down  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Democratic  convention,  and 
make  a  majority  suffice  for  the  presidential  nomination.  A  long 
and  exciting  debate  arose,  yet  Van  Buren's  friends  had  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  vote  the  restriction 
down.  Nevertheless,  on  the  question  the  rule  was  enforced  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  against 
it.     What  was  the  cause  of  this? 

In  Baltimore,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  assembled 
in  convention.  There  was  no  hesitation  there.  The  hall  rang 
with  "  John  Tyler  and  Texas  "  from  more  than  a  thousand  throats. 
In  Adams'  Memoirs  we  read : 

The  issue  is  precipitated  by  its  bearing  on  the  approaching  presidential 
election.     It  is  John  Tyler's  last  card  for  a  popular  whirlwind  to  carry  him 


*  Aee  articles  in  Enquirer ,  May  7,  1844,  signed  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  highly 
endorsed  by  Ritchie. 
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through;  and  he  has  played  it  with  equal  intrepidity  and  addresa.  Hehas^ 
compelled  Clay  and  Van  Buren  to  stake  their  last  chances  upon  opposition  now, 
and  has  forced  himself  upon  the  whole  Democracy  as  their  exclusive  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  next  December. 

If  not  as  their  "  exclusive  candidate,"  Mr.  Tyler  had  nndonbtedly 
forced  himself  upon  the  Democracy  as  the  exclusive  dictator  of 
their  policy.  Although  the  majority  of  the  convention  were  Vaa 
Burenites,  they  adopted  both  a  candidate  and  a  platform  for  im- 
mediate annexation.  The  choice  of  the  convention  fell  upon  James 
X.  Polk,  who  combined  the  two  elements  essential  for  unanimity. 
He  was  a  loco-focoy  but  a  Texas  man  also. 

Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
as  vice-president,  and  this  was  another  concession  to  the  discon- 
tented Van  Burenites.  But  Wright  was  anti-Texas,  and  could  not 
accept.  Then  Dallas  was  nominated  in  his  place.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Wright's  nomination  afforded  an  exact  parallel  with  Mr. 
Tyler's  nomination  in  1840.  In  each  case  the  convention  took  a 
representative  statesman  for  the  second  office,  while  they  look  to 
mere  availability  in  filling  the  first  position. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Polk  bv  that  remark.  I  mean 
to  say  tliat  men  in  filling  the  vice-presidency  took  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  principle,  and  he  of  course  was  apt  to  be  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  minority.  In  1840,  the  State-rights  Whigs  se- 
lected Clay  as  the  available  candidate  for  the  presidency;  the 
anti-Masons,  however,  objected,  and  the  nomination  of  Harrison 
was  the  result.  Mr.  Polk  was  an  able,  experienced  and  distin- 
guished statesman,  but  he  did  not  represent  his  own  idea — loco- 
focoism  ;  he  represented  Texas.  Wright,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  genuine  loco-foco  candidate,  nominated  to  reconcile  the  Van 
Burenites.    Between  the  two,  Wright  was  probably  the  best  known. 

Mr.  Tyler's  victory  was  so  complete  that  the  Democrats  could 
not  adopt  the  Whig  policy  of  1840,  of  declining  to  publish  a 
platform  to  the  country.  The  condition  of  the  party  was  preca- 
rious. In  1842,  when  all  the  old  Jackson  elements  of  1828  were 
united,  the  Democrats  had,  as  in  the  latter  year,  swept  the  country. 
The  intolerance  of  the  Van  Burenites  since  that  day  had  not  only 
driven  off  the  State  rights  Whigs,  but  had  alienated  large  bodies 
of  the  friends  of  Cass  and  Calhoun.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Wliigs  had  retrieved  many  of  their  former  reverses. 
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The  following  is  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
ihe  President  to  Mr.  Wise  a  few  years  later : 

[John  Tyler  to  Henbt  A.  Wish.] 

Texas  was  the  great  scheme  that  occupied  me.  The  delegates  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  or  a  very  large  majority  of  them,  had  been  elected  nnder 
implied  pledges  to  sustain  Van  Buren.  After  hU  letter  repudiating  annexa- 
tion, a  revulsion  had  become  obvious,  but  how  far  it  was  to  operate  it  was  not 
possible  to  say.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  at  least  were  believed  still  to* 
remain  in  his  favor.  If  he  was  nominated,  the  game  to  be  played  for  Texas 
was  all  as  one  over.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

My  friends  advised  me  to  remain  at  rest,  and  take  my  chances  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so.  If  I  suffered  my  name  to  be 
ased  in  that  convention,  then  I  become  bound  to  sustain  the  nomination,  even 
if  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  nominee.  This  could  not  be.  I  chose  to  run  no  haz- 
ird,  but  to  raise  the  banner  of  Texas,  and  convoke  my  friends  to  sustain  it.  This 
was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  To  my  surprise, 
the  notice  which  was  thus  issued  brought  together  a  thousand  delegates,  and 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Many  called  on  me  on  their  way  to  Balti- 
more to  receive  my  views.  My  instructions  were,  "  Go  to  Baltimore,  make 
your  nomination,  and  then  go  home,  and  leave  the  thing  to  work  its  own  re- 
sults." I  said  no  more,  and  was  obeyed.  The  Democratic  convention  felt 
the  move.  A  Texan  man  or  defeat  was  the  choice  left, — and  they  took  a 
Texan  man.  My  withdrawal  at  a  suitable  time  took  place,  and  the  result 
was  soon  before  the  world.  I  acted  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  great  measure, 
and  I  acted  not  altogether  without  effect.  In  so  doing  I  kept  my  own  secrets ; 
to  have  divulged  my  purposes  would  have  been  to  have  defeated  them. 

It  was  a  good  joke  to  hear  Mr.  Tyler's  convention  denounced  as 
"chiefly  composed  of  office-holders  and  oflice-seekers "  by  the  set 
of  cormorants  that  gathered  together  in  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
assemblies.  Every  one  knew  what  party  meant ;  but  there  was 
still  room  to  believe  that  in  a  man's  personal  following  considera- 
tions of  personal  affection  and  esteem  might  prevail.  ''  Spoils " 
were  the  cement  of  the  great  parties ;  and  any  man-of -straw,  be  his 
principles  or  his  motives  what  they  might,  would  receive  their 
support  for  the  presidency,  provided  by  some  hocus-pocus  he  got 
the  endorsement  of  the  "bosses"  in  the  convention.  Mr.  Tyler's 
slanderers  reduced  themselves  to  this  dilemma:  either  Mr.  Tyler 
was  the  weakest  or  the  strongest  candidate.  If  the  weakest,  then 
it  is  inconceivable  that  "  spoils  hunters "  should  have  clung  to  his 
support  in  view  of  the  speedy  termination  of  his  official  power  and 
the  certainty  of  their  destruction.  If  the  strongest,  then  the  impu- 
tations as  to  the  character  of  his  supporters  ceases  to  have  any  force. 
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Unlike  the  letters  of  Clay  and  Van  Bnren  on  Texas,  Mr.  TyWa 
letter  of  acceptance  responded  directly  to  the  issue.  He  had  no- 
thing to  explain.  He  was  like  himself  always, — straightforward 
and  consistent.  He  did  not  express  himself  as  Clay  and  Yaa 
Buron  had  done, — as  neither  heartily  in  favor  of  annexation  nor 
heartily  opposed,  two  in  favor  of  it  and  three  against  it.  He  did 
not  consnme  long  columns  in  the  Madieonian^  attempting  in  vain, 
like  Clay  and  Yan  Bnren,  to  reconcile  past  zeal  for  Texas  with 
present  opposition.  No ;  he  wrote  a  plain,  fair,  and  honest  re- 
sponse, reciting  the  trials  of  his  office ;  his  resolve  from  the  first 
to  incur  the  most  violent  assaults  rather  than  sacrifice  his  con- 
science ;  the  savage  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Whigs ;  the 
equally  abusive  treatment  of  the  Van  Burenites;  the  necessity 
thus  arising  of  forming  a  separate  organization  in  self-defense;, 
the  success  of  that  organization,  as  instanced  in  numerous  meet- 
ings of  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  ^4n  many  instances 
embracing  thousands,"  and  in  the  coming  together  of  a  national 
convention  of  more  than  a  thousand  delegates. 

Baltimore,  May  28,  1844. 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  have  the 
honor  of  informing;  you  that  a  Democratic  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  have  unanimously  nominated  you  as  a 
candidate  for  the  next  presidency.  Actuated  b}-  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  great  principles  of  democracy,  and  in  conformity  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  their  constituents  in  all  portions  of  our  country,  they  cordially  and 
confidently  present  your  name  as  the  people's  candidate  for  the  highest  office 
within  their  gift.  Thus  acting  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  they 
feel  that  they  have  bestowed  their  confidence  upon  one  who,  throughout  a 
long  and  eventful  career,  in  the  discharge  of  high  public  trusts,  has  ever  been 
found  true  to  their  dearest  rights  and  best  interests.  While  they  feel  con- 
scious that  they  have  thus  faithfully  discharged  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents,  they  hesitate  not  to  express  the  conviction  that 
the  people  will,  by  their  united  voices,  sustain  a  candidate  whose  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  republican  principles,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  roost 
trying  and  eventful  circumstances,  has  always  shown  ihd^t  Jirfnneaa  which  is 
ever  found  in  the  honest  man  and  true  patriot.  We  have  tried  you  long — we 
are  yet  willing  to  try  you  longer. 

Respectfully,  Tno.  T.  Cropper,  Va. 

Tho.  M.  Hope,  III. 

Amos  Holahan,  Pa. 

Wm.  F.  p.  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

James  W.  Crooks,  Miss. 
Hon.  John  Tyler ^  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Washington,  May  80,  1844. 

GsNTLEMBN :  Tour  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  announcing  to  me  my  nomi- 
Dition  for  the  presidency  for  the  next  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,, 
bj  a  Democratic  convention  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  the  present 
month,  and  delegated  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  demands  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  have  not  been 
an  inattentive  observer  of  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  my  favor,  as  mani- 
fested in  numerous  primary  assemblies,  announced  by  the  proceedings  and 
resolutions  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  to  which  the  delegates  lately  assembled  in  Baltimore  have  so  promptly 
responded ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  deficient  in  due 
sensibility  upon  the  occasion. 

Since  my  accession  to  the  presidency  I  have  had  to  encounter  trials  of  no 
ordinary  character.  A  great  experiment  was,  under  Providence,  committed 
to  my  hands.  It  was  no  other  than  a  test  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  meet  the  contingency  which  for  the  first  time  had  occurred  in  our 
history,  of  the  death  of  the  president,  and  the  succession  of  a  vice-president 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  entering  upon  the  office  I  had  to 
decide  the  question  whether  I  would  surrender  honor,  judgment,  conscience, 
and  the  right  of  an  independent  mind,  into  the  hands  of  a  party  majority,  in 
whose  views  and  opinions,  it  became  very  soon  obvious,  I  could  not  concur 
without  such  surrender ;  or  whether  I  should  brave  all  consequences  in  the 
▼indication  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  executive,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  duty  to  the  country.  By  adopting  the  first 
course,  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  my  presidential  term  would  throughout  be 
peaceable  and  tranquil,  and  that  I  should  receive  the  zealous  and  ardent  sup- 
port of  a  controlling  and  dominant  party ;  by  pursuing  the  latter,  I  should 
incur  the  most  violent  denunciations,  the  bitterest  reproaches,  the  most  unre- 
lenting persecutions,  while  I  could  look  to  no  active  support  from  any  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  public  afifairs.  The  one  party,  bold  and  tri- 
umphant from  the  recent  exhibition  of  its  strength  in  the  election  of  1840,  was 
likely  to  brook  no  opposition  to  its  will,  no  matter  upon  what  reason  such 
opposition  might  proceed ;  while  the  other,  still  smarting  under  the  signal  de- 
feat of  its  leaders,  would  not  be  well  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  one  who 
had,  in  no  small  degree,  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  defeat.  In 
the  meantime  I  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  defense  against  false  as- 
criptions of  motive  and  base  assaults  upon  my  character,  which  would  be  re- 
verberated throughout  the  Union  by  the  affiliated  presses,  while  I  should  find 
but  a  most  circumscribed  defense  in  the  columns  uf  a  single  newspaper,  and 
that,  at  the  time,  of  a  limited  circulation.  Uuder  all  these  appalling  circum- 
stances, I  had  to  make  my  election  between  peace,  comfort  and  tranquillity 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  stern  and  solemn  obligations  of  duty  on  the  other; 
the  first  to  be  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  opini«»n8  long  cherished,  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  abandonment  of  the  obligations  arising  from 
my  oath  of  office  to  support  and  upheld  the  Constitution,  the  loss  of  my  own 
self-respect,  the  scorn  uf  all  honorable  and  fair  thinking  men,  the  curses  of 
the  present  day  and  the  anathemas  of  futurity — the  last  to  be  performed  amid 
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the  thunders  of  denunciation  and  the  bitterest  outpourings  of  malice.  In 
choosing  between  these  alternatives,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  The  coun- 
try is  aware  of  what  followed.  Bills  were  sent  up  from  Congress  for  my  ap- 
proval which  I  regarded  as  violations  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  vetoed. 
I  preferred  denunciation  to  perjury — the  anathemas  of  the  moment  to  bearing 
ing  in  my  bosom  a  Promethean  vulture  to  tear  and  to  devour  me.  I  was  im- 
mediately loudly  and  violently  denounced  by  the  Whig  press ;  manifestoei 
were  hurled  at  my  head ;  articles  of  impeachment,  showing  alone  the  malice 
and  weakness  in  which  they  originated,  were  moved  against  me  in  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives.  Every  harsh  appellation  was  employed  in  connection 
with  my  name ;  mobs  assembled  at  midnight  at  the  doors  of  the  presidential 
mansion,  and  the  light  of  burning  effigies  threw  its  glare  along  the  streets  of 
some  of  the  cities.  Such  were  the  consequences  which  followed  the  vetoes. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  people.  To 
them  I  looked  for  justification  and  support.  Nor  was  it  denied.  The  con- 
gressional elections,  which  shortly  afterwards  followed,  furnished  that  justifi- 
cation and  gave  promise  of  that  support.  A  large  Whig  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  swept  out  of  existence,  and  a  still  larger  Dem- 
ocratic majority  was  made  to  occupy  its  place.  The  political  battle  wsi 
fought  on  the  issues  which  duty  had  compelled  me  to  raise,  and  an  opinion 
more  decisive  upon  those  issues  had  never  taken  place.  Many  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  General  Harrison  and  myself,  whose  political  opinions  were  co- 
incident with  my  own,  united  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  assisted  in 
achieving  so  great  a  revolution. 

But,  unhappily  for  me,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  through  the 
public  press,  from  motives  altogether  too  obvious,  deemed  it  necessary,  with- 
out any  cause  whatever  connected  with  the  public  administration,  to  open 
their  attnoks  upon  me,  and,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  rabid  Whig  press, 
levelled  at  mc  the  most  vindictive  assaults.  These  assaults  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  the  high  contracting  parties  from  1842  to  the  present 
time,  with  only  a  momentary  intermission.  The  generous  and  high-minded 
men  who  either  defended  me  in  public,  or  came  to  my  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion, were  treated  by  both  parties  with  a  proud  and  haughty  disdain.  If 
those  friends  had  vote<l  for  General  Harrison  and  myself  in  1840,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Whig  party ;  if  they  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  doors 
of  Tammany  Hall  were  shut  against  them.  They  sought  no  place  in  the 
conventions  of  either  party — and  nothing  was  ultimately  left  them  but  to 
band  themselves  together — to  adopt  their  own  organization,  and  to  make  their 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  How  that  appeal  was  received  is 
best  answered  by  referring  to  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  in  many  instances  embracing  thousands,  who,  waiting 
for  no  conventions,  have  nominated  me  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  sent  up  to  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son of  views  with  persons  from  other  sections,  delegates  to  a  Democratic  con- 
vention, whose  proceedings  have  ratified  and  confirmed  the  proceedings  of 
their  constituents. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  nomination  tendered  me  under 
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such  circumstances.  There  is  much  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
which  would  forbid  my  doing  so.  My  name  has  become  inseparably  connec- 
ted with  the  great  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In 
originatiDg  and  concluding  that  negotiation  I  had  anticipated  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  were  most  prominent  in  the  public 
mind  as  candidates  for  the  presidency.  That  co-operation  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  my  name  from  the  question  of. the 
iQCceaaion.  In  the  consummation  of  that  measure,  the  aspirations  of  my  am- 
bition would  have  been  complete.  I  should  have  felt  that,  as  an  instrument 
of  Providence,  I  would  have  been  able  in  accomplishing  for  my  country  the 
greatest  possible  good.  The  poor  and  contemptible  desire  to  be  in  ofiBce  for 
the  mere  sake  of  office,  however  exalted,  would  have  had  no  effect  upon  me. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  Where  I  had  reason  to  expect  support,  I  have 
met  with  stern,  and  for  aught  I  know,  unrelenting  opposition.  My  motives 
have  once  more  been  most  violently  assailed,  and  matters  have  proceeded  to 
such  an  extremity  that  the  opinion  of  a  learned  jurist  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  obtained,  and  is  now  published  to  the  world,  that  1  have  made 
myself  the  legitimate  subject  of  impeachment  for  having  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  annexation,  and  sought  to  carry  it  out  by  measures  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  imperatively  called  for  by  honor,  by  justice,  and  every  consideration  of 
public  duty. 

I  am,  therefore,  left  no  alternative.  I  shall  shrink  from  no  responsibility ; 
shall  seek  to  appease  no  spirit  of  discontent.  If  annexation  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  must,  I  am  convinced,  be  done  immediately.  Texas  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  delay.  She  will  not  stake  her  interests  upon  possible  but  remote 
contingencies.  If  the  present  treaty  should  be  rati6ed,  or  any  measure  in 
any  other  form  shall  be  presented  which  will  result  in  success  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  you  will  leave  me  at  liberty,  gentlemen,  to  pursue  the 
course  in  regard  to  the  nomination  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  that 
my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  myself  and  the  country  may  seem  to  require. 
The  question  with  me  is  between  Texas  and  the  presidency.  The  latter,  even 
if  within  my  grasp,  would  not  for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  first.  But,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  I  can  waive  no  responsi- 
bility. 

You  do  me  nothing  but  justice  in  ascribing  to  me  a  firm  and  unshaken  pur- 
pose to  uphold  the  political  principles  which  were  sanctioned  by  Jefferson, 
and  consecrated  by  his  immediate  successors.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  devotion  to  them  ;  and  while  I  remain  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  my  continued  effort  to  sustain  and  advance  them. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  assurances  of  my  high  regard  and  esteem. 

John  Tyler. 

In  the  above  letter  Mr.  Tyler  alludes  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
jurist  of  New  York,  which  had  been  sought  and  obtained  to  es- 
tablish his  responsibility  to  impeachment  for  "  having  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  annexation,  and  sought  to  carry  it  out  by  measures 
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which  Beemed  imperatively  called  for  by  honor,  by  jostioe,  and 
every  consideration  of  public  duty."     The  Whigs  and  locos  in  the 
House  banded  together  against  Mr.  Tyler,  and  revived  the  dismal 
joke  of  an  impeachment.     Even  gravity  itself  was  provoked  to 
storms  of  laughter  at  the  formidable  strict  construction  fever  that 
now  occupied  tlie  most  notorious  Federalists  in  tlie  land.    Men 
whose  harlotry  was  betrayed  to  the  world  in'  the  most  gaudy 
colors  of  Federalism  now  affected  to  mince  the  air  and  pruderies 
of  the  virtuous  old  maid  of  strict  construction.     Men  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Constitution  permitted  any  latitude  of  action  from 
the  improvement  of  the  most  ice-locked  creek  in  Maine  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  on  the  Lord  Dunmore-Lincoln  policy  by 
military  ukase;  Federalists,  dyed  in-the-wool,  who  argued,  in  face 
of  all  the  facts  of  history,  that  the  peoples  of  the  Union  were  one 
people,  and  whose  limitation  was  bounded  by  the  ^^  general  wel- 
fare clause"  alone ;  zealots,  who  had  set  up  a  higher  law  againgt 
even  the  Constitution  itself,  shrieked  themselves  hoarse  about  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.     The  President  had  not 
stepped  an  inch  beyond   his  constitutional  powers.     Under  his 
authority,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  had 
concentrated  forces  on  the  borders  of  Texas,  and  a  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  orders  from  the  departments  confined  them 
strictly  to  a  duty  of  observation  merely,  and  it  was  stated  ex- 
pressly that  their  reports  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its 
"  mature  deliberation."     The  executive  neither  made  war  nor  de- 
clared war,  but  in  face  of  the  formal  notice  of  Mexico,  that  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  would  be  followed  immediately  by  war,  to 
have  done  less  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly.     The  learned 
jurist  of  New    York  referred   to    by  the  President  was  James 
Kent.    But  his  own  "  Commentaries,"  which  made  the  common  law 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  did  no  more  agree  with  his  ill-natured 
attempt  to  pose  before  the  country  as  a  strict  constructionist  in  re- 
commending impeachment  than  the  reference  he  made  to  the  au- 
thority of  Story,  who  pointed  to  the  eases  of  Stafford  and  Strafford 
in  English  history  to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  caution  on  the  subject. 
But  Kent,  the  Federalist,  had  an  illustrious  example  in  Thomas 
W.  Dorr,  the  Rliode  Island  rebel  and  loco-foco^  who,  nine  months 
previous,  complained  that,  in  view  of  the  "outrage"  Mr.  Tyler 
had  committed  in  suppressing  his  disturbances,  "no  Democrat  can 
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feel  a  disposition  to  perpetaate  such  an  ignoble  faction  as  that  of 
Mr.  Tyler."  (!) » 

Had  President  Tyler  overstepped  the  Constitution,  some  excuse 
might  be  found  for  him  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  in  the  cause 
«f  such  ignoble  measures  as  the  nullification  of  the  Federal  laws 
oi  embargo,  or  in  encouragiug  our  seamen  to  purchase  licenses 
from  the  Britisli  government  to  navigato  the  ocean,  or  in  crip- 
pling his  own  country  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  in  pur- 
suing sectional  improvement,  tariff,  and  road  and  canal  schemes  to 
the  ruin  of  other  sections, — oh  no !  it  was  in  promoting,  like  Jeffer- 
son, the  common  glory  of  the  Union,  in  extending  its  domain,  in 
settling  its  boundaries,  in  suppressing  its  disturbances,  in  really 
And  honestly  attempting  to  preserve  the  country  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fathers.  No  man  could  truthfully  say  that,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  Mr.  Tyler  had  ever,  by  a  single  vote,  filched  a  dollar 
out  of  any  man's  pocket;  and  if  he  had  defended  his  constituents 
from  the  plunder  and  robberies  of  the  North,  who  could  say  that 
this  was  done  in  a  sectional  spirit? ' 

And  yet  these  fine-feathered  patriots  presumed,  in  their  eharm- 
ing  manner,  to  stigmatize  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Texas  as  the 
work  of  intrigue  and  Texan  land-speculators  and  scrip-holders.* 
Intrigue,  indeed!  speculation! — and  this  to  be  charged  by  the 
men  who,  previous  to  Mr.  Tyler's  accession,  had  reduced  intrigue 
to  an  art  in  the  manipulation  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  road  and 
Army  contracts,  land  purchases  in  the  West, — birds  of  the  lobby 
and  swindlers  in  the  custom-houses, — men  whose  brass  had  been 
so  appalling  as  to  reverse  the  very  records  of  history  in  the  can- 
vass of  1840. 


^NUes,  IzY.,  p.  20. 

*Prof.  W.  6.  Samner,  of  Yale  College,  says:  **The  grievance  of  the  South 
in  1828  is  undeDiable.  So  loDg  as  the  exports  of  the  country  were  almost  exoln- 
siTely  Soathem  prodacts,  —cotton  and  tobacco, — and  so  long  as  the  Federal  reve- 
one  was  abnost  entirely  derived  from  dalies  on  imports,  it  is  certain  that  Soathem 
industries  either  supported  the  Federal  government  or  paid  tribute  to  the  Northern 
manufacturers.  The  Southerner  could  not  even  get  a  hearing  or  patient  and 
proper  study  of  the  economic  questions  at  issue.  ** — Sumner's  Andrew  JaekMniy 
p.  210. 

*  '*  No  intrigue  has  been  set  on  foot  to  accomplish  it  Texas  herself  wills  it, 
■and  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  concurring  with  her,  has  seen  no  suffi- 
•dent  reason  to  avoid  the  consummation  of  an  act  esteemed  to  be  so  desirable  by 
boHiL'^^Tjfler's  Texas  Message. 
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So  tender  a  regard  for  the  Constitution  had  JeflEereon  that, 
though  this  government  was  vested  with  the  most  ample  powers 
to  acquire  territory,  he,  almost  alone  of  his  party,  wished  to  justify 
the  annexation  of  Louisiana  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
expressly  authorizing  the  same.  The  debates  in  the  convention 
of  1787  were  not  published  until  long  after  this,  or  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  would  have  saved  his  doubts.  But  if  a  strict  construction- 
ist of  so  faithful  a  character  could  run  into  latitudinarianism,  in 
the  face  of  his  pride  and  his  doctrines,  what  did  it  prove  but  that 
the  Federalists,  who  had  neither  pride  nor  doctrines,  would  forget 
that  such  an  institution  ever  existed  ?  In  the  practice  of  our  gov- 
eniment  strict  construction  was  the  broad  and  general  doctrine^ 
and  latitudinarianism  the  narrow,  the  local,  sectional,  interested, 
and  unjust  one.  The  cold-hearted  selfishness  of  the  opposition 
found  a  fitting  travesty  in  the  annexation,  under  New  England 
domination,  of  the  icebergs  of  Eussian  America,  which  were  voted 
for  by  some  of  those  very  debaters  who  at  this  time  held  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  against  the  clearest  intention  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  adduced  all  sorts  of  narrow  arguments  to  frighten  the 
people,  lest  we  might  annex  China  and  Japan  to  our  republic!— 
as  if  the  treaty-making  power,  however  unrestricted,  would  not 
find  the  proper  limitation  in  the  infrequency  of  its  exercise  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  application. 

Twelve  days  after  the  Democratic  convention  the  Senate  voted 
upon  tlie  treaty ;  but  tlie  result  liad  been  long  anticipated.  Never 
before  had  politicians  made  such  sharp  turns  around  the  corners. 
Tlie  address  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Virginia, 
written  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  which  had  preceded  the  letters  of  the  candidates.^  The 
people  of  Virginia  had  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind.  Primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  had  an- 
nounced their  approbation  of  an  immediate  movement  for  annex- 
ation. After  the  treaty  became  known,  rumors  were  frequent 
that  it  would  receive  the  unanimous  ratificuition  of  the  Senate. 
"To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation,"  both  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  liad  declared  against  Texas.  Then  the  men  who 
were  lately  so  loud  in  favor  of  Texas  were  seen  holding  public 
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md  uniting  to  compel  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the 

'he  Globe^  so  lately  a  friend,  began  to  exert  its  ingenuity 

all  sorts  of  motives  to  its  originators.     The  peculiar 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Yan  Baren  in  the  Senate  united  on 

)n  as  they  had  on  other  important  subjects.     The  sena- 

their  pledges  to  the  winds ;  and  instead  of  the  record 

vote  of  two-thirds  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  the  result  was 

he  reverse ;  out  of  the  vote  cast  only  sixteen  voted  for 

,  while  thirty-five  voted  against  it.     Half  of  the  thirty- 

ver,  had  to  admit  that  tliey  favored  annexation,  though 

sed   themselves  as  against  the  method  taken  by  Mr. 

rst  apprehensions  of  the  President  arising  from  the  ap- 
of  Calhoun  had  been  realized. 

fee  which  befell  the  Texas  treaty  befell  another  great 
ich  Mr.  Tyler  had  caused  to  be  negotiated  in  the  in- 
:he  tobacco  trade  of  the  country  (in  which  Virginia  was 
interested)  with  the  ZoUverein  States  of  Germany.  This 
sented  the  very  first  occasion  that  a  disposition  had  been 
any  foreign  nation  to  relax  the  restrictions  imposed 
tobacco.  That  article,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  had 
brunt  of  all  taxes  and  duties ;  now  a  chance  was  given  to 
2e.  Instead  of  this  Congress  laid  the  treaty  on  the  table, 
3d  it  to  expire  of  its  own  limitation, 
rfidious  conspirators  had  used  their  daggers  bravely, 
are  more  things  that  have  ghosts  than  men.  McDuflSoi 
nate,  had  replied  to  a  speech  of  Benton,  and  told  him 
host  of  the  murdered  Texas  treaty  would  be  a  CsBsar  to 
at  Philippi.     Indeed  the  politicans  had  reason — 

"  To  fear  it  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still ; 
There  was  manhood  in  its  look, 
That  murder  could  not  kill.*' 


26th  of  June,  184:4,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ied  to  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  daughter  of 
id  Gardiner,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
E  tlie  victims  of  the'  Princeton'disaster. 
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The  following  letters  are  interesting : 

[Henby  Wheaton  to  Pbbbident  Ttleb.] 

[Prtva/e.]  Beblin,  March  27,  1844. 

My  Deae  Sib:  I  have  the  gatisfactioQ  to  inform  you  that  I  have  at  lail 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  commercial  arrangement  with  the  Germanic  Cus- 
toms Association,  on  the  hasis  of  the  note  exchanged  with  the  Prussian  mio- 
ister  of  Foreign  Afifairs,  and  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions  through  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  respect  to  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  I  beg  yoa 
to  believe  that  I  have  used  my  best  exertion  to  obtain  as  much  and  concede 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  so  many  various  interests  as  those  combined  in  the  (>e^ 
man  commercial  league.  The  grounds  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in  the 
negotiation  will  be  found  to  be  fully  explained  in  my  dispatch  of  this  date  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  preceding  dispatches  therein  referred  to, 
all  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  together  with 
the  convention,  should  you  think  fit  to  communicate  it  to  that  body  for  rati- 
fication. 

I  have  also  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  of  the  lOtb 
March,  a  separate  dispatch,  marked  private^  containing  my  reasons  for  con- 
cluding the  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a  convention,  no  particular  form 
having  been  prescribed  by  my  instructions. 

Should  this  arrangement  bo  ratified  and  carried  into  effect,  some  of  the  meet 
objectionable  features  of  our  present  tariff*  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  great  advantages  secured  to  our  staple  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  lard  in  the  markets  of  Germany.  The  last  mentioned  article  is  consumed 
in  vast  quantities  in  this  country  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  its  exportation  is 
a  matter  of  groat  importance  to  our  western  States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  effecting  the  desirable 
modification  in  our  existing  tariff  is  by  diplomatic  arrangements,  since  we 
may  in  this  mode  secure  from  other  nations  equivalent  concessions  for  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  their  produce  and  manufactures.  Whereas,  if  we  reduce 
these  duties  by  general  acts  of  legislation,  independent  of  the  action  of  foreign 
powers,  we  obtain  nothing  from  them  in  return,  and  they  will  not  even  thank 
us  for  the  boon. 

On  examining  the  proposed  convention,  you  will  perceive  that  the  reduc- 
tions stipulated  by  us  are  principally  applied  to  those  articles  which  were 
left  free  by  the  compromise  act  of  183  i,  on  which  excessive  duties  have  been 
subsequently  imposed,  and  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  see  how  those  States  of 
our  Union  peculiarly  interested  in  home  manufactures  can  reasonably  re- 
fuse such  a  concession  to  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South  and  West,  es- 
pecially when  their  own  commercial  and  navigating  interests  will  be  essen- 
tially promoted  by  the  arrangement.  I  should  think  a  strong  appeal  might 
be  made  on  this  ground  to  the  sense  of  justice,  and  even  of  interest,  in  the 
North.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  protecting ^  by  duties 
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carried  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  revenue,  branches  of  manufactare  which 
already  exist,  and  might  perish  for  want  of  that  protection,  it  surely  cannot 
be  wise  to  attempt  to  force  into  existence  new  branches,  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  navigating  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  general  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consumers. 

YoQ  will  also  observe  that  both  the  contracting  parties  are  left  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  make  similar  concessions  to  other  powers,  with  or  without  equiva- 
lents. Even  should  the  German  league  exercise  this  reserve,  by  extending  the 
reductions  of  duties  on  our  tobacco  to  aU  foreign  tobacco,  our  object  would 
still  be  to  a  great  measure  obtained.  We  should  still  profit  by  the  reductions 
OD  tobacco  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  we  imported  into  the  ZoUvertin, 
whilst  the  stipulations  against  increasing  the  present  duties  on  rice,  and  ex- 
emptiog  toUon  from  all  duties  whatever,  would  still  remain  in  full  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  should  exercise  the  reverse,  by  extending  the  reductions 
stipalated  on  our  side  in  favor  of  the  silks,  linens,  wines,  etc.,  of  Germany 
to  the  same  productions  of  any  or  all  other  nations,  there  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  no  harm  in  it,  and  it  might  even  be  attended  with  great  benefit,  if  we 
should  thereby  obtain  equivalent  concessions  from  others  in  favor  of  our 
staple  articles. 

1  may  perhaps  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  transaction ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  if  the  proposed  arrangement  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  it 
will  form  a  new  era  in  (what  may  be  called)  international  commercial  legis- 
lation ;  that  the  example  set  by  the  United  States  and  Germany,  of  mutual 
concession  in  favor  of  free  trade,  will  be  followed  by  other  powers  of  Europe 
and  America,  until  the  fetters  which  now  bind  the  industrious  faculties  of 
nations  shall  be  broken,  and  all  obstacles  removed  to  that  liberal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  by  which  their  greatest  possible  progress  in  wealth  and  its 
attendant  prosperity  can  alone  be  attained.  Should  this  fond  hope  be  re- 
alized, it  will  be  to  you,  sir,  a  source  of  virtuous  and  honorable  satisfaction 
that  this  era  will  have  coincided  with  your  administration  of  our  national  af- 
fairs, and  that  your  efforts  will  have  essentially  contributed  to  produce  a  re- 
sult 80  desirable. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  last  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
you  on  the  28th  February,  respecting  the  expediency  of  entering,  without 
ielay,  upon  negotiations  with  France  for  the  revision  of  our  present  laws 
K)Dcerning  navigation  and  commerce  with  that  power.  Should  it  be  your 
ntention,  as  our  lato  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Upshur,  intimated  to  me  through 
tfr.  Mark,  to  present  my  name  to  the  Senate  for  that  mission,  I  beg  leave 
'espectfully  to  state  that  no  unnecessary  delay  ought  to  be  suffered  to  occur, 
md  Done  need  be  interposed  on  accout  of  our  affairs  here,  in  carrying  that 
Dtention  into  effect.  Should  the  convention  with  the  ZoUverein  be  ratified, 
he  exchange  of  the  ratifications  may  be  entrusted  to  the  secretary  of  this 
egation,  it  being  a  mere  fbrm^  to  which  my  signature  will  not  be  necessary ; 
nd  the  other  minor  Germanic  affairs  in  which  I  am  engaged  will  all  be 
isposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May. 

Should  you  think  fit  to  give  me  this  additional  proof  of  your  confidence,  I 
hall  endeavor  to  merit  it  by  the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  all  my  faculties 
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to  accomplish  your  wishes  in  regard  to  the  objects  to  be  obtaioed  by  negotia- 
tion with  France. 

I  sympathise  with  you  most  sincerely,  sir,  on  the  inestimable  loss  you  ha?e 
sustained  in  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  our  late  distipguished  friend, 
Mr.  Upshur,  of  whose  abilities  and  integrity  I  had  formed  a  high  idea  from 
his  correspondence  and  from  the  general  voice.  In  him  you  have  lost  a  faith- 
ful friend,  an  honest  adviser,  and  a  zealous  fellow-laborer  in  the  public  service* 
whose  place  will  not  be  easily  supplied.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  dark 
and  mysterious,  and  we  can  only  bow  in  humble  submission  to  that  fearfnl 
dispensation  which  teaches  us  **  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  and  respectfully  your  faith- 
ful friend,  Hembt  Wheatov. 

[W.  R.  Kino  *  to  Pbebident  Tyleb.] 

Paris,  Sept.  18,  1844. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  The  climate  of  France  has  proved  quite  unfavorable  to  mj 
health,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  suffered  severely  from  rheumatism, 
which  has  so  disabled  my  hands  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen,  or  write 
legibly.     I  cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  tendering  to  70a 
my  warm  congratulations  on  the  success  which  has  crowned  your  efforts  to 
conclude  a  treaty  (which  senvte^  cannot  annul),  not  less  calculated  to  insure  to 
your  happiness  as  a  man,  than  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which, 
if  not  now,  at  no  distant  day,  when  party  prejudice  shall  have  subsided,  can- 
not fail  to  add  to  your  fame  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman.     Make  acceptable 
to  your  fair  lady  my  respectful  compliments.     The  threatened  rupture  be- 
tween this  country  and  England  has  terminated  as  I  had  predicted.    The  con- 
cessions are  mutual,  which  have  drawn  down  upon  the  ministry  of  both 
countries  the  most  bitter  denunciations  from  the  opposition  presses,  charging 
them  with  having  basely  surrendered  the  honor  of  the  nations, — a  pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  adjustment  is  based  on  correct  principles.    Mr. 
Guizot  has  a  strong  leaning  towards  England,  and  Louis  Philippe  is  more  than. 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  must  friendly  relations  with  her ;  but  such  is  tho 
hostile  feelings  of  the  French  people,  that  they  dare  not,  even  if  they  had  tho 
disposition,  yield  anything  which  England  has  not  the  clearest  right  to  exact- 
The  King  is  a  wise  and  prudent  man  ;  perfectly  understands  his  countrymen  9 
and  knows  full  well   that  any  act  of  his  calculated  to  wound  the  national- 
pride,  would  in  all  probability  shake  his  throne  to  its  very  foundation,  if  i ^ 
did  not  terminate  the  Orleans  dynasty.     In  this  state  of  things,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  any  uniim  of  action  between  these  governments.     France 
feels  that  our  friendship  is  now,  and  at  no  distant  day  may  become  still  more 
important  for  her  ;  nor  will  Engjand,  with  all  her  jealousy  of  our  rapid  growfcli 
in  population  and  wealth,  lightly  hazard  a  rupture  with  us.     I  was  greatly 
mortified  at  the  craven  spirit  which  was  manifested  by  senators  in  thedls' 
cussions  on  the  Texan  treaty.     The  enmity  of  England  was  presented  in  bold 


The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 
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relief  by  Choate  and  others,  to  frighten  the  body  from  its  propriety.     I  had 

hoped  that  the  bare  suggestion  would  have  aroused  an  American  spirit  which 

would  have  insured  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  but  unfortunately  it  proved 

otherwise,  and  has  tended  to  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  if  not  in 

our  own.     I  would  write  you  a  long  letter,  did  I  not  fear  further  to  tax  your 

patience  in  diciphering  such  an  execrable  scroll.      I  am  informed  that  Frank 

Rives  contemplates  relinquishing  his  situation  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at 

London.     Should  he  do  so,  will  you  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 

Ligon  Gorbin,  who  is,  I  believe,  desirous  to  obtain  the  position.    Col.  Cor- 

bin  has  been  so  very  polite  to  me  since  my  arrival  here  that  I  would  be  truly 

gratified  could  I  be  instrumental  in  advancing  his  brother's  application. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  will  add  to  the  many  favors  you  have  conferred 

OD  me,  and  be  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am  truly  and  faithfully  your  obedient  servant. 

William  R.  Kino. 
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A  greater  rlctory  was  never  achieTed  than  that  already  aceoinplUhed.'*~JoRif  Ttlxi. 


CAX«HonN*B  Dbjkotion. — Annexation  by  Joint  Resolution.— Gonobbm  Aimoubnb. 
— Excitement  in  Obeat  Bbitain. — A  Pbotsst  Aoainbt  Annexation  PsspABBDr 
but  Gountebmanded. — Texas  in  the  Bbitish  Pabliament. — Lbttxb  of  thb 
Bbitish  Ghabg^  in  Texas  to  Anson  Jones. — Mexico  Pbepabbs  an  Abxt 
AGAINST  Texas. — "The  Diplomatic  Act.'* — Mexico's  Hostilitt  to  tm 
United  States. — Mb.  Tyleb  and  the  Polsites. — He  Withdbawb  fbom  the 
Canvass. — His  Letteb  to  Alexandbb  Gabdineb. — His  Lettsb  of  Wite- 
DBAWAL. — The  Pbesidential  Election. — Polk  Elected. — Viotobt  of  thi 
Pbesident. — Glat's  Texas  Lettebs. — Hn  Vacillation. — Mxetino  of  Gov- 
OBESS.— Texas  in  Gongeess. — The  House  Passes  the  Joint  Bbsolutions.— 
Battle  in  the  Senate. — Ball  at  the  White  House.- -The  Texas  Resolu- 
tions Pass  the  Senate. — Signed  by  the  President. — He  Selects  Betwekv 
the  Alternatives. — Texas  Annexed  to  the  Union. — The  Pbesident'b 
Statement  op  His  Last  Hours. — His  Triumph.— Scene  at  the  Whiti 
House. — Letters  of  Alexander  Gardiner  and  Mrs.  Tyler. 

IN  May,  1844,  rumors  were  current  tliat  Mr.  Calhoun  was  to 
retire  from  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  an  alleged  diflTerence 
between  himself  and  the  President.^  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  has 
said  that  he  strongly  remonstrated  with  his  friends  against  accept- 
ing oflSce  under  Mr.  Tyler,  because  of  his  want  of  party  support 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  '*It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
very  unpropitious  moment  to  carry  through  so  important  a  mea- 
sure" as  the  annexation  of  Texas.' 

In  a  letter  dated  December  11,  1844,  Alexander  Gardiner, 
brother-in-law  of  the  President,  wrote  as  follows :  "  I  presume 
Mr.  Calhoun's  chances  of  being  retained  [under  Mr.  Polk],  if 
doubtful,  would  be  stronger  in  case  the  question  of  annexation 
should  stand  over  to  the  next  Congress.  I  hope  that  such  consid- 
erations will  weigh  nothing  in  the  minds  of  his  friends,  and  tliat 
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the  present  metnliera  will  not  be  bo  demented  as  to  hazard  agnin 
the  interests  of  tfie  country  un  this  iiiiportant  measure," ' 

BtU'lianiin,  two  days  later,  spoke  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
would  beset  President  Polk's  footsteps,  not  the  least  of  whieh  was 
Mr.  Callionn,  wliose  retention  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
was  ardently  desired  by  many  Southern  gentlemen  infiuentiol  in 
obtaining  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  but  which  was  equally 
ejcasperating  to  Colonel  Benton." 

Mr.  Pakenhaui  was  anxious  to  take  np  the  Oregon  negotiations. 
Tiie  President  himself  bears  evideme  to  tho  dejection  of  Calhoun, 
that,  after  tlie  rejection  of  tlio  Zolfverein  treaty  and  the  Texas 
treaty,  "there  was,  in  Calhoun 's  opinion,  cause  to  pause  in  the 
further  effort  at  negotiation  on  any  other  subject."'  The  private 
eecrotary  of  the  President  writes  that  this  dejection  of  spirits  ex- 
tended to  all  action  on  the  Texas  tjiieslion  until  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Polk.  "Calhoun  went  so  far  as  to  advise  an  entire  abandonment 
of  effort  on  all  subjects  Ijefore  them ;  and  tlie  President  emphati- 
eally  declared  to  roe,  more  than  once,  that  had  not  Calhoun  quickly 
rallied,  he  would  liave  immediately  asked  liis  resignation.  Hap- 
pily Caliionn'e  despondency  was  of  brief  duration.  He  soon  i-e- 
covered  bis  spirits  and  his  courage,  and,  in  accordance  witli  the 
President's  wishes,  returned  to  tlie  task  of  annexation  with  re- 
newed energy  and  decision,  thus  relieving  the  President  from 
wliat  would  have  been,  in  his  estimation,  a  disagreeable  yet  im- 
perative necessity,  in  view  of  his  duty  to  the  country." ' 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  subject  a  secret,  to  prevent  the 
protests  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  the  reason  why  annexa- 
tion by  treaty  had  been  preferred.  Upshur  had  designated  it  the 
"most  proper  form"* — not  the  exclnsive  one. 

Kobcrt  J.  Walker,  senator  from  Mississippi,  had  suggested, 
in  a  letter  to  the  public  dated  January  7,  1S44,  the  alternative  of 
a  joint  resolution  under  tlie  power  of  Congress  "to  admit  new 
States."  McDuSie,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  22d  of  May,  de- 
dpftiring  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  then  before  the  Senate, 
proposed  a  resolution  after  the  nature  of  tlie  one  suggested  by  K. 
J.  Walker.     At  the  earliest  moment  that  a  due   respectt  to  the 

'  Letter  to  Mis.  Tyler.  '  Curtis'  Bnchftuan,  i.,  p.  r.2B. 

■  Duid  of  the  Cabinet  '  Letter  of  John  T;ler,  Jr. 

*  Sata,  ixn.,  p.  IW. 
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Senate  woald  permit  him  to  do  it  after  the  vote  rejecting  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Tyler  submitted  it  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
together  with  the  series  of  papers  made  public  by  the  Senate,  and 
those  from  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  had  not  been  removed. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  this  message,  answered  many  of  the  puerile  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  measure,  restated  the  view  in  which  this 
government  was  bound  to  regard  Texas,  pronounced  it  again  to  be 
a  question  addressing  itself  to  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  making  its  appeal  to  the  glory  of  the  American  name, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that,  '^  while  he  had  regarded  the  annexa- 
tion to  be  accomplished  by  treaty  as  the  most  suitable  form  in 
which  it  could  be  effected,  should  Congress  deem  it  proper  to  re- 
sort to  any  other  expedient  compatible  with  the  Constitution,  and 
likely  to  accomplish  the  object,  he  stood  prepared  to  yield  his 
most  prompt  and  active  co-operation." 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benton  attacked  the  President's  message  of 
June  10th  with  all  his  weapons.  That  redoubtable  warrior  of  the 
Bombastes  Furioso  order  had  known  no  limit  to  his  abuse  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  had  exhausted  himself  in  por- 
traying her  ambitious  far-reaching  intrigues.  Now,  however,  he 
sang  to  a  different  tune.  Nothing  could  be  more  honorable  than 
the  intentions  of  that  country  towards  Texas,  and  nothing  more 
shameless  than  the  course  of  his  own  government.  The  action  of 
the  President,  in  submitting  the  Texas  treaty  to  the  House,  was 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  body ;  it  was  an  outrage  upon 
its  privileges  to  make  public  documents  from  which  the  Senate 
had  not  removed  the  veil  of  secresy.  Mr.  Benton  said  that  he 
was  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  not  as  the  administration 
proposed ;  he  had  a  bill  to  admit  Texas  "  with  the  assent  of 
Mexico,  or  without  it  whenever  the  United  States  should  deem 
such  assent  unnecessary." 

The  treachery  of  Benton  stood  revealed  in  the  contradictory  pro- 
visions of  his  bill,  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  his  present  op- 
position to  annexation  with  a  wish  for  future  purposes  to  stand 
well  on  that  question. 

Mr.  McDuffie  replied  to  Benton,  and  said  that  the  documents 
in  question  belonged  to  the  executive,  and  he  alone  might  judge 
what  papers  should  be  transmitted  to  the  House,  and  what  re- 
tained.    It  was  known  that  the  President  believed  that  annexation 
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a  effected  in  another  form,  and  tlie  Senate  had  no  rigbt, 
Bb  lie  was  aware,  to  t)io  final  decieiou  of  great  national  questions. 
\V'liat  a  pitialile  Diutradictiun,  saiii  McDnffie,  in  regard  to  Ben- 
ton's Texas  bill,  was  contained  in  tiie  proposition  which  said  to 
Mexico:  "It  would  be  a  ^eat  outrage  to  annex  Texas;  but  as 
Oongresii  deeme  tliat  consent  unnecessary,  we  shall  take  Texas 
BbBtber  you  give  jour  eonficnt  or  not." 

^picDufiie'e  resolution,  however,  remained  suspended  on  account 
W  the  hostile  complexion  of  Congress;  and  on  the  17th  of  Jime, 
1S44,  Congress  adjourned  until  tlie  regular  meeting  in  December. 
These  were  indeed  exciting  times  in  the  United  States,     But 
tiie  cxciteiueut  was  not  confined  to  this  country.      Possibly  no 
oilier  administration  had  called  forth  the  same   interest  abroad 
that  Mr.  Tyler's  had.     The  Texas  question  was,  in  fact,  a  straggle 
rtetween  the  Uniteil  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  control  of 
■m  Gulf  of  Mexico,     Annexation  was  the  assertion  of  the  Monroo 
BMtriiie  against  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  dominate  Texas. 
Judge,  then,  of  the  shock  of  the  British   ministry  when   they 
Leirned  for  tlie  first  time  that  all  their  nice  laid  plans  were  im- 
perilled by  a  treaty  negotiated  seci-etly  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas.     A  sitell  tin-own  unexpectedly  into  a  fort  or  citadel 
cimld  not  have  produced  more  general  consternation.     The  French 
i  Britisli  governments  nnited  in  the  very  protest  against  annex- 
ioD  which  the  President  had   anticipated,  but  it  was  counter- 
IHoded  lest  it  might  increase  the  excitement  of  the  people  of  the 
Isired  Stales.'     The  question  was  mooted  in  the  British  Parlia- 
I  and    Lord   Aberdeen    pronounced    annexation   "a  snbject 
new  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  which  would 
re  the  most  serions  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  government." 
sahasion  to  this,  the  President  said,  in  his  message  of  June  10, 
1944,  that  "a  kingdom  which  had  been  made  what  it  was  by  re- 
tateil  acta  of  annexation,  beginning  from  the  time  uf  the  Hept^ 
chy  and  eonclodiug  with  the  annexation  of  the   kingdoms  of 
W*"d   and   Scotland,"   was  a  pi-etty  example  to  jierceive  any- 
hlng  novel  or  serious  in  the  late  proceeding  on  annexation.     But 
Borc  alarming  still,  as  showing  the  direct  action  of  the  British 
tremment  on  Texas,  was  a  letter  of  the  British  charge  there 
^AneoD  Jones,  the  Texan  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  pnblislied 
1  XMkom'B  TeiM,  li.,  p.  iW,  note  1|. 
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in  the  papers  about  this  time.  This  letter  spoke  in  very  enconr- 
Bging  tones  to  Texas,  pressed  the  importance  of  a  separate  national 
existence,  and  the  "  incalculably  heavy  sacrifice"  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  measure  of  annexation,  and  assured  the  Texan 
government  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  it  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  British  government  to  renew  for  Texas  the 
negotiation  witli  Mexico  upon  a  hopeful  basis  "  by  reassuring  that 
government  upon  a  point  on  which  it  is  justly  entitled  to  expect 
complete  reassurance."  * 

How  much  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  British  government  the 
Texas  government  must  have  appeared  to  i'tself  and  all  the  world 
is  readily  perceived  by  now  turning  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Mexican  president.  On  receiving  news  of  the  treaty,  Santa 
Anna,  swelling  with  rage,  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  and 
extensive  invasion  of  Texas.  Adrian  Woll,  the  commander  at 
Mier,  on  the  Kio  Grande,  issued  an  order  that  any  person,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sex  or  nationality,  who  should  be  found  within 
one  league  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  should  be  shot  as  a  traitor 
on  a  summary  court  martial ;  and  every  individual  who  should  be 
rash  enough  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  the  Mexican  troops  should  be 
pursued  until  taken,  or  put  to  death.  The  murder  of  Fannin  and 
his  comrades,  and  tlie  slaughter  of  the  Texan  prisoners,  taken  at 
various  times,  very  well  indicated  the  atrocious  spirit  of  this  de- 
cree. The  execution,  in  June,  1844,  of  Sentmanat,  who  had 
headed  a  crazy  lilibustering  expedition  against  Tohasco,  one  of 
the  departments  of  Mexico,  witliout  hearing  or  trial,  and  against 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers 
near  tlie  government  of  Mexico,  offered  an  even  more  pointed  il- 
lustration of  what  was  intended. 

In  view  of  these  hostile  indications,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Texan  Sec- 
retary of  State,  called  upon  tlie  United  States,  in  August,  1844,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  cause  to  he  carried  into  eflfect  the  as- 
surances which,  as  he  alleged,  had  been  given  to  Texas  of  aid 
against  Mexico.  As  Jones  and  Houston  had  already  been  in- 
formed by  the  note  of  John  Nelson,  of  the  11th  of  March,  re- 
specting the  narrow  limits  of  the  executive  powers,  and,  as  Ameri- 
cans born,  were  indeed  well  cognizant  of  them  without  that  in- 
formation, this  call  upon  Mr.  Tyler  seemed  to  look  further  than 
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B  mere  defense  of  Texas.  It  appeared  too  mucli  like  the  polioy 
IBiied  with  respect  to  Mr.  Murphy  in  Febrnary,  18i4.  That 
licy  had  excited  so  nnieli  suspicion  as  to  furnieii  the  secret  mo- 
,  independently  of  their  personal  merit,  for  the  appointment 
Gen.  T.  A.  Howard  to  Texas  in  tlie  place  of  Mr.  Mnrphy,  who 
d  of  yellow  fever  at  Galveston,  in  August,  1844,  and  after 
vard'e  death,  of  Major  A.  J.  Donelson,  both  intimate  friends 
Gen.  Jackson  and  President  Hoiieton,  Mr.  Tyler  could  not 
1  to  see  that  it  might  very  well  serve  the  purposes  of  Captain 
Bot  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  Texans  against  the  United 
tes  by  pretending  that  this  government  had  not  fulfilled  what 
1  promised  to  fulfil  towards  the  people  of  Texas.  Bat  could 
I  whole  veil  have  been  thrown  aside  from  the  secrets  of  the 
lee,  the  spectacle  exhibited  would  have  confirmed  the  most  skep- 
il  in  the  belief  that  the  executive  had  not  been  an  hour  too  soon 
proposing  and  pressing  annexation. 

Jt  appears  that  Mr.  Ashbel'Smith.  the  Texan  charge  at  Paris, 
d  secretly  advised  his  government  of  an  arrangement  whereby, 
wngh  a  "  diplomatic  act,"  France,  England  and  Texas,  the  govern- 
nt  parties  to  it,  were  to  coerce  Mexico  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  on  condition  that  Texas  should  for- 
ever renounce  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  a  letter,  dated 
September  23,  1844,  President  Houston  instructed  Ausou  Jonee 
to  forward  to  Smith  the  antiiority  required.'  Had  the  Secretary 
obeyed,  "annexation,"  so  Jones  himself  has  said,  "wonld  have 
nn  a£  eompletely  killed  as  a  man  would  be  by  having  his  head 
i  off."      The  contemptuous  rejection  of  his  overtnres,*  by  the 


S.  Ixiiv.,  [1,  413. 
"In  conolusion.  General  Houston  apoko  oi  the  subjeol  of  a 
M  he  fafld  xhown  his  partislity  for  tli«  meaHnre  by  voting  for  it  in  ISDii,  iind  die. 
jNihing.  itninediately  an  his  accession  to  the  presldoDoy  in  that  y<?nr.  a  special 
>  liriDg  the  mibjeot  before  the  asbinet  at  WasbJDgtoD.  etc.  With  this 
It  of  lacE,  General  H,  said  he  vonld  liave  the  public  infer  whether  he  was 
to,  or  in  favor  of,  aaneintioo.  It  was  tme.  he  said,  he  bnd  noquetted  a 
b  Oteat  Britain,  and  made  the  United  Staten  as  jenlnun  of  that  power  as 
hroodld;  and  had  it  not  been,  he  Ktiid.  for  the  eagemess  ot  the  Texan 
log  and  sending  lo  this  coiinlry  a  deelaratiou  ihat  nine-tenUiB  of 
IVaf  Texas  were  in  favor  of  the  measure,  be  would  have  so  opemleil  on 
AmeriCMU  Senate  that  the  prize  would  slip  through  their  grasp,  as 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  latt  spring."— Sam  Bouiton  at  JVra 
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American  Senate  unqaestionably  jostified  Houston  in  looking 
abroad  for  the  aid  which  had  been  denied  him  here ;  but  to  claim^ 
as  he  did  at  a  later  day,  in  a  speech  made  at  New  Orleans,  in  1845, 
that  he  only  <<  coquetted "  with  England  in  the  interest  of  annex- 
ation, is  drawing  a  little  too  much  on  tlie  credulity  of  histoiy. 
Certainly,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has  said,  the  'diplomatic  act"  made  his 
'^  billing  and  cooing  with  England"  as  "serious  a  love  aflFairasany 
in  the  calendar." 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  Anson  Jones  himself  was  elected 
President  of  Texas.  Now  Jones  wanted  the  glory  of  securing  in- 
dependence for  his  own  administration,  and  so  ha  deliberatelj 
omitted  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Houston.  The  Texan  people 
still  continued  favorable  to  annexation,  and  the  fear  of  their  dis- 
pleasure was  an  additional  incentive  to  delay.  Instead  of  obeying 
the  commands  of  Houston,  Jones  sent  to  Smith,  the  Texan  charge^ 
at  Paris,  a  leave  of  absence  to  return  homie.  These  movements, 
though  suspected,  were  not  made  public  until  1848. 

President  Tyler  had  a  ready  reply  to  the  demands  of  Houston 
for  military  aid.     He  pointed  out  the  limitations  of  the  Constitn- 
tion.     And  yet  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  sug- 
gested that  this  government   should  not  look  calmly  on  while 
Mexico  renewed  a  war  on  Texas  on  the  principles  of  the  "  barbar- 
ous ages,"  simply  because  she  had  listened  to  a  proposition  from 
this  government  wliich  the  executive  here  was  fully  authorized  to 
make.     Representations  and  protests  were  accordingly  made  by 
Governor  Shannon,  our  agent  in  Mexico  in  the  place  of  Thomp- 
son, against  the  character  of  the  warfare  proposed  to  be  waged 
against  Texas.     The  reply  of  Mexico  consisted  of  letters,  ascribing 
the  most  debasing  motives  to  our  people,  especially  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  wliich  were  loudly  re-echoed,  in  the  blood- 
thirsty tone  that  had  long  distinguished  them,  by  the  South-haters 
in  this  country,  who  complained  of  the  government  for  despoiling 
Mexico,  and  yet  whose  hands  and  whose  hearts  were  sordid  with 
the  gold  which  they  liad  filched  and  plundered  from  the  pockets 
of  their  own  countrymen  by  every  ingenious  tariff  law  or  other  de- 
vice.    Nor  did  Mexico  offend  in  this  only.     She  had  not  only 
violated  existing  conventions  between  the  two  countries,  by  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  decrees  against  our  trade  and  intercourse,  but 
withheld  the  payments  of  the  installments  of  debt  falling  due  un- 
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der  the  conveation  of  1843,  eince  April,  1844.  By  a  decree  dated 
tbe  14tli  of  July,  1843,  all  Aaieritans  were  expelled  from  the 
States  of  California,  Soiiora,  Sinaloa,  aiid  Cliihualiua.  By  another 
decree  the  retail  tj-ade  was  prohihited  to  all  foreigiierB  reBident  in 
Mexico,  and  still  another  decree  siibjeuted  to  forfeiture  all  mer- 
chandise lawfally  imported  into  the  territory  of  Mexico  and  re- 
maiuing  uiisolil  after  one  year. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  occurrences  tlie  electioli  in  the  United 
States  occurred  for  president  and  vice-president. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler  at  Baltimore  had  been  followed 
op  by  a  Biicceseful  ratifiuation  meeting  in  New  York,  on  the  23rd 
of  July.  The  intention  of  running  a  separate  electoral  ticket, 
and  a  separate  ticket  for  county  and  congressional  officers  was 
avowed.  This  vigorous  action  thoroughly  intimidated  the  Polkites. 
Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends  had  been  ostracised  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  Van  Burenites,  and  now  having  destroyed  Van 
Bnren  and  his  followei-s,  Ida  triumph  would  be  complete  by  an  in- 
Titatioa  to  enter  the  party  folds  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  king  of  the  Democratic  press,  became  alarmed  at  the 
prospects  ahead,  and  urged  appeal  after  appeal  upon  Mr.  Tyler  to 
withdraw  and  unite  in  the  common  cause.  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  in 
Virginia  held  a  convention  at  Norfolk,  and  publicly  interrogated 
tlie  Democratic  electors,  whether  they  would  give  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Tyler,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  preferred  him,  on 
election  day,  to  Polk,  The  replies  of  the  electors,  which  were  in 
the  affirmative,  are  published  in  the  Knquirer,  and  are  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  Mr.  Tyler. 

Tlie  whole  Democratic  press  joined  in  the  appeal:  "Oblivion 
to  the  past,  energy  and  zeal  to  tlie  future!"  "Throw  open  the 
doors  of  Tammany  Hall  broadly  for  all  the  tried  friends  of  John 
Trier."  "His  name,"  £aid  Ritchie,  "must  stand  ever  pre-emi- 
nently in  glorious  identity  with  this  great  measure  of  annexation." 
"  Come."  said  he, "  at  the  head  of  your  gallsnt  and  devoted  friendfi, 
and  render  our  common  victory  and  trimnph  certain  and  com- 
plete; come,  and  the  grateful  and  united  voice  of  more  than  a 
million  of  freemen,  rescued  by  your  vetoes  from  the  domination 
of  a  monarch  Bank,  will  proclaim  you  welcome, — welcome, — 
thrice  welcome  into  the  ranks  of  our  republican  brethren."  A 
epecifil  delegation  of  the  Democrats  from  New  Tork  waited  upon 
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Mr.  Tyler,  pressing  his  withdrawal.  A  letter  from  Qten.  Jackson 
was  produced  as  evidence  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk :  "  Mr.  Tyler's 
withdrawal  at  once  would  unite  all  the  Democrats  into  one  family 
without  distinction.  This  would  render  our  victory  easy  and  cer- 
tain, by  bringing  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  in  to  the  support  of  Polk  and 
Dallas, — received  as  brethren  by  them  and  their  friends — all  for- 
mer differences  forgotten,  and  all  cordially  united  once  more  in 
sustaining  the  Democratic  candidates."  ^  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  Alexander  Gardiner  show  how  complete  this  un- 
derstanding with  the  Democrats  was : 

New  York,  July  21,  1844. 

Id  my  last  I  promised  you  another  letter  at  an  early  day.  I  have  since 
been  very  busily  engaged,  but  this  evening  have  it  in  my  power  to  write  you 
more  at  length  and  more  advisedly  concerning  political  subjeets,  of  which,  in 
jour  last,  you  particularly  enquire. 

We  have  had  frequent  meetings  of  the  most  prominent  friends  of  the 
President  during  the  last  week,  and  Tuesday  evening  has  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  public  ratification  of  the  Baltimore  nomination.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  large  and  enthusiastic  assemblage  may  be  safely  anticipated. 

The  firm  and  decided  course  adopted  has  already  produced  highly  desirable 
results.  The  Polk  party  regard  it  with  deep  apprehension ;  and  at  onr 
private  meeting  last  night  letters  from  the  Democratic  General  Committee, 
and  from  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  party  here,  were  produced,  ad- 
mitting a  conviction  that  the  defeat  of  Clay  depended  upon  the  united  action 
of  his  opponents,  and  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference, 
for  the  purpose  uf  arranging  difliculties.  There  could  of  course  be  no  stronger 
evidence  of  intimidation.  The  subject  is  under  consideration,  and  the  con- 
ference will  doubtless  be  had  ;  but  no  definitive  action  will  be  taken  without 
approval  at  headquarters. 

New  York,  August  2,  1844. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  caucus  of  our  friends,  at  which  nothing  tran- 
spired of  other  than  local  interest.  A  committee  of  them  have  been  engaged 
this  evening  in  an  adjourned  conference  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Polk,  the 
result  of  which  I  shall  learn  to-morrow.  There  appears  to  me  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  union  will  be  accomplished ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the 
President  will  hold  ground  which  will  enable  him  to  withdraw,  if  he  should 
deem  it  advisable,  with  credit,  honor,  and  upon  terms  of  much  prospective 
importance.  For  my  own  part,  and  I  speak  with  great  diftidence,  I  cannot 
at  present  perceive  that  anything  particularly  desirable  corld  be  achieved  by 
a  continuance  in  the  field,  this  point  having  been  reached. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  with  the  Democrats  of 
New  Yorkj  who  waited  upon  the  President  bv  committee : 
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New  Vobk,  Jugutl  6,  1844, 
>  His  Excellercy  Johh  Ttlbb:  At  a  meetiDtc  uf  Democrats  held  at  tbe 
Heton  House  this  evening,  the  enclosed  reaoIatioDS  were  uoaniinonsly 
loopted,  and  tbe  undersigned  appointed  a  committee  to  traDsmit  the  same  to 
jou.  Knowing  that  ;uu  feel  equally  with  as  a  deep  interest  in  the  succesi 
of  Republican  principles  in  tbe  approaching  contest,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  discharging  tbe  duty  assigned  us,  and  sincerelj  trust  that  there  may  be 
SDch  a  union  nf  the  Democratic  party  as  shall  secure  a  permanent  Democratic 
mpb.     We  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  aervaots, 

Abm.  Hatfield, 
Cobn's  p.  Van  Nebs, 
Wm.  p.  Hallbtt, 
Oeobok  D.  Stbons, 
L.  B.  Srepakd, 
Thos.  J.  Aosew, 
j.  o.  fowlkb, 
Jerekiah  Towlk. 


uolved.  Tbat  the  Democratic  parly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tyler 
a  firmness  and  patriotism  in  vetoing  the  bill  lo  re-charter  a  Bank  of  the 
1  States,  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  also 
mmendation  to  Congress  to  remit  the  fine  unjustly  imposed  by 
)  Ball  on  Gen.  Jackson  ;  nnd  we  cannot  withhold  our  approbation  of 
B  most  important  measures  of  bis  administration,  which  h&ve  been  based 
:t  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  comm»u  country. 

Hetoietd,  ThAt  a  union  uf  all  those  who  profess  the  great  and  leading  prin- 
nptesof  the  Democratic  faith,  however  they  may  have  been  estranged  by 
-cumstances,  is  Equally  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of  patriot- 
;m  aud  tbe  unerring  dictates  of  an  enlightened  polioy. 

HetolDed,  That  the  Democratic  friends  of  President  Tyler  are  committed  to 
Ihfl  same  general  principles  as  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  therefore  it  is 
desirable  and  important  that  they  should  act  unitedly  In  the  coming  presi- 
d«ntial  contest  in  the  support  of  tbe  same  electoral  ticket,  and  thereby  defeat 
Ibe  Federal  candidate,  Henry  Clay. 

Washihotoh,  D.  C,  Aagtist  22,  1844. 
GenTLEHBN:  Tour  letter,  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
psasrd  at  a  conferencs  of  Democrats  of  the  city  and  county  nf  New  York,  held 
at  tbe  CarletoD  House  on  the  6tb  of  August,  which  was  handed  to  me  a  few 
days  aiuce,  is  entitled  to  receive  my  wormest  acknowledgments.  The  evi- 
deocB  which  the  "  resolutions"  furnish  of  the  estimate  placed  on  my  conduct 
aa  to  several  important  measures  since  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
latr«tion  by  the  representatives  of  so  large  and  respectable  a  portion  of  my 
fellow-citiKeDs,  could  not  (ail  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  me.  The  Madi- 
■oiuaa  of  yesterday  will  convey  to  you  the  information  of  my  withdrawal 
from  the  presidential  canvass,  along  with  my  reasons  for  having  adopted  that 
•l«p ;  and  1  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  resolutions  of  tbe  Democratic  sou- 
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ferees  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have  not  proved  altogether  inoper- 
ative in  producing  that  determination. 

It  has  long  lince  been  made  known  to  the  country  that,  upon  tending  in 
my  second  veto  message  to  Congress,  I  submitted  in  solemn  form  to  the  then 
cabinet, — Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Granger  being  present, 
— the  question,  whether,  in  connection  with  that  message,  in  order  to  relieve 
my  motives  from  all  manner  of  imputation,  I  should  not  accompany  it  with 
a  positive  declaration  that  T  would  not  permit  my  name  to  be  used  in  associ- 
ation with  the  question  of  the  presidential  succession  ;  and  it  has  also  beso 
admitted  by  the  person  who  has  figured  more  largely  before  the  public  as  my 
assailant  than  any  other  of  that  cabinet,  that  the  unanimous  decision  to 
which  the  cabinet  came  was  that  it  would  be  impolitic  and  unwise  for  me  to 
adopt  that  step.     The  evasion  to  which  he  resorted  in  his  publication,  viz.: 
that  he  gave  that  advice  because  he  regarded  such  a  declaration  out  of  place 
in  a  veto  message,  was  entirely  an  after-thought,  and  never  once,  to  my 
knowledge,  breathed  in  the  cabinet.     What  time  or  place  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  a  message  which  asserted  a  great  constitutional  principle,  to 
enforce  which  upon  the  country  every  imputation  of  improper  motive  in  its  au- 
thor ought  carefully  to  be  guarded  against,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.    I  yielded, 
for  the  reasons  urged  upon  me,  my  own  convictions,  and  encountered  shortly 
after  the  attacks  of  some  of  the  very  men  who  gave  me  that  advice,  and  who 
were  the  foremost  to  impute  to  me  the  worst  and  basest  of  motives.    For 
almost  all  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  I  have  been  the  object  of  the 
most  violent  attacks  in  newspapers,  in  public  speeches,  and  in  resolationi 
adopted  at  public  meetings.     Nu  abuse,  however  excessive,  has  failed  to  be 
lavished  upon  me. 

1  was  well  prepared  to  expect  this  on  my  accession  to  the  presidency  after 
the  death  of  General  Harrison.  A  just  regard  to  my  own  character  left  me 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  my  position  firmly,  and,  unmoved  by  the  com* 
binations  which  existed  against  me,  to  press  forward  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  to  the  country,  and,  if  I  could  not  win  its  confidence,  not  only  to  protect 
it  from  injury,  but  to  advance,  as  far  as  I  could,  its  highest  interests. 

The  experiment  of  free  government,  subjected  to  a  new  and  severe  trial  in 
the  succcs!)ion,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  vice-president  to  the  presidency,  is  dow 
rendered  secure  in  the  course  which  the  great  party  you  represent  have  maui- 
fested  the  resolution  to  pursue.  I  deem  it  only  necessary  to  refer  you  to  my 
published  address  as  containing  a  full  exposition  of  my  political  views. 

I  tender  to  you,  gentlemen,  assurances  of  my  high  respect. 

John  Tyler. 

To  Messrs.  Halfieldf  Van  Ness,  HalUtt,  Strong ^  Shepard,  Agneto,  Fowler  and 
TowUy  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Conference  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York, 

The  acknowledgments  of  General  Jackson  were  conveyed  in  the 
following  note  to  Mr.  Tyler's  friend,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  of  Phila- 
delphia : 
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■AGE,  Sept.  2,  1844. 


rieatt.'} 

m  BonoraNt  J.  B.  Sutherland. ■ 

DsAB  SiB :  Your  private  letter  of  the  20tb  ultino  has  been  received,  and  I 
%ave  rokd  it  with  pkasare.  The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  canvas* 
wilt  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  the  Jeflorsoniaa  RepiiblicaDa,  aod  in  the  end 
redound  to  his  pupulnrity  and  free  him  frooi  ail  selfish  views  which  biseoecniM 
h«re  been  iropuling  tu  him  in  his  patriotic  endeavors  to  reannex  Texas  to  the 
United  States — the  must  iroporlant  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  defense,  the 
MGQiity,  and  safety  of  the  must  iniportaul  interests  of  the  whole  Union  that 
h»  ever  been  presented  to  us.     It  is  a  great  national,  and  not  a  party  qiies- 


As  requested,  I  have  enclosed  your  letter 
lock  of  my  hair. 

iVery  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  eti 


3  Col.  Polk,  and  enclose  you  a 


Anubew  Jacksok. 


nmy  now  properly  add  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
of  Mr.  Tyler  to  his  brother-in-law,  Alosander  Gardiner.  It 
gives  the  historj-  of  his  perflonal  party,  and  the  trne  motives  of 
its  organization : 

[To  Ai,eS4ndbb  GARDiHEa.] 

EisT  Hahftoh,  July  11,  1S46. 
T  Dear  Sih:  Your  letter  of  the  9(h  inst.  is  before  me,  and  premising 
what  I  shall  say  to  you  is  for  you  alone,  so  far  as  my  oame  is  concerned. 
I  proceed  to  give  you  a  summary  of  facts,  the  most  of  which  form  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  and  all  of  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use,  according 
to  the  snggestioD  of  your  own  sense  of  propriety.  In  consequence  of  the 
combioed  attack  to  which  I  was  subjectcil  by  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  after  the  elections  In  tS42,  the 
retult  or  which  constitutmi  the  greatest  political  victory  ever  won  within  my 
recollection,  and  was  achieved  entirely  upon  the  vetoes  of  the  Bank  bills  pre- 
Mut«d  In  me  at  the  extra-iessiun,  it  being  dlOicult  to  soy  which  branch  of  the 
coalition  was  most  violent  and  vindictive  it  was  esteemed  every  way  proper 
to  organize  a  separate  party,  ostensibly  in  reference  to  the  presidency  in  roy 
own  persoD.but  in  truth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  events,  by  throw- 
ing in  the  weight  of  tbit  organixHtion  for  tbe  public  good,  in  the  then  ap- 
pr<>achiiig  election.  For  this  purpose,  and  with  this  view,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  such  organiKalion  until  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  striking  k 
•I«ciaive  blow,  I  accepted  the  nomination  made  of  me  by  my  friends  at 
mitiaorc.  That  time  could  not  arrive  until  ussurances  should  be  given  to 
public  by  those  in  lead  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  my  friends,  the 
>(  whom,  like  yourself,  had  been  through  all  time  attached  to  the  Demo- 
party,  or,  like  myself,  had  disregarded  names,  but  had  uniformly  acted 
tbe  priaciples  of  the  Jeffersouian  or  old  Republican  party,  should  cease 
objects  of  abuse,  but  should  be  recognized  by  tbe  Democratic  admlntg- 
i.  which  tbe  popular  elections  might  bring  into  power  as  entitled  to  its 
ifidence  as  fully  and  as  perfectly  as  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
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in  favor  of  Texas  annexation,  and  I  or  they  had  never  opposed  bit  preten* 
sions  to  the  presidency.  The  newspaper  press  throoghoot  the  coantry,  and 
especially  in  Virginia,  led  the  way  in  making  these  demonstrations.  The 
Democratic  electoral  college  of  Virginia  soon  followed  suit,  the  memhers 
thereof  heing  pnhlicly  questioned  as  to  their  willingness  to  vote  for  me  upon 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  being  cast  for  me. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  was  waited  on  by  a  friend,  who  showed  me  a  letter  from 
General  Jackson,  urging  my  withdrawal  as  the  certain  means  of  electing  Mr. 
Polk,  and  ensuring  a  consummation  of  all  the  leading  measures  of  my  sd«. 
ministration  which  required  a  finishing  hand  to  be  put  to  them,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  strong  conviction  that  my  friends  would  be  regarded  as  trae 
friends  of  the  country,  and  be  as  favorably  looked  upon  as  any  other  por- 
tions of  the  Democracy.  A  gentleman,  standing  high  in  the  favor  of  the  pre- 
sent administration,  added  also  the  expression  of  his  earnest  solicitude  upon 
the  subject  with  similar  declarations ;  and  as  if  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doaht 
upon  the  subject,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  committee,  duly  appointed  from 
Tammany  Hall,  who  did  not  stop  short  of  the  declaration  that  I  held  the  fate 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  my  hands,  and  that  upon  my  course  depended  its 
success  or  defeat.  Such,  too,  was  the  general  tone  and  language  of  the 
Democratic  press.  Under  these  assurances,  I  withdrew  my  name  from  the 
contest,  and  from  that  moment  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  was  rendered  next  to 
certain. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter  of  withdrawal  in  Philadelphia,  the  Chineie 
museum  was  crowded  by  6,000  of  my  friends,  who  went  over  to  Mr.  Polk 
in  a  body,  and  thereby  secured  him  the  vote  of  that  great  State.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  elections  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  loss  of  Pennsylvania 
would  have  lost  him  the  election. 

I  have  not  witnessed,  without  regret,  the  ostracism  which  has  been  so  uni- 
versally decreed  against  my  friends.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  course  heretofore  to- 
wards them,  would  seem  to  be  avenging  supposed  wrongs  to  Mr.  Van  Bursa. 

I  trust  that may  at  least  escape  the  fate  which  has  befallen  others,  bnt 

I  can  in  no  other  way  interfere  than  by  expressing  my  sympathies,  and  con- 
tenting myself  with  recalling  to  your  mind  the  above  facts,  the  most  of  which 
were  publicly  known  at  the  time. 

I  subscribe  myself,  truly  your  friend,  J.  Ttleb. 

Mr.  Tyler's  letter  of  withdrawal  from  the  canvass  was  as  fol- 
lows : ' 

To  my  Friends  throughovt  the  Union  : 

The  reasons  which  influenced  me  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  pre- 
sidency, made  by  a  convention  of  my  friends  in  May  last,  in  Baltimore,  have 

1  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote  August  22:  ''The  President's  withdrawal  article  of  course 
meets  with  bitter  notices  from  the  Whig  press,  bnt  the  impartial  consider  it  Pre- 
sident Tyler  himself, — elevated,  dignified,  and  eloquent,  maintaining  the  princi- 
ples he  has  carried  through  in  his  administraticA — full,  clear,  concise.  It  was  the 
result  of  only  three  or  four  hours*  attention.  I  never  saw  a  person  who  could 
write  more  rapidly,  and  his  first  throwings  off  are  always  **— 7^0  letter  here  ia  loiL 
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lost  much  of  their  original  force.  I  had  heeo  not  only  most  violently  assailed 
by  the  ultraists  of  hoth  parties,  but  had  been  threatened  with  impeachment 
for  having  negotiated  a  treaty  proposing  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
IS  a  portion  of  its  territory,  and  for  having  adopted  precautionary  measures 
clearly  falling  within  the  range  of  executive  discretion,  to  ward  off  any  blow 
which  might  have  been  seriously  aimed  at  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country 
ia  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate.  The  opinion  of  a 
person  once  ranked  amongst  the  distinguished  jurists  of  the  country  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers,  apparently  as  the  precursor  of  such  proceeding. 

A  report  had  also  been  made  at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  proceeded  from  a  man  who 
filled  no  limited  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  which — because  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  in  arrest  of  the  unconstitutional  and  pernicious  meas- 
ures of  a  United  States  Bank,  and  a  donation  to  the  States  of  so  much  of  the 
revenue  as  was  derived  from  the  public  lands,  at  a  moment  of  great  embar- 
rassment to  the  Treasury,  and  when  loans  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment— I  was  charged  with  the  commission  of  grave  offenses  in  the  above 
particulars,  and  with  deserving  all  the  pains  and  disgrace  flowing  from  the 
high  power  of  impeachment,  a  measure,  as  it  was  intimated,  only  not  resorted 
to  by  the  House  because  of  a  doubt  entertained  whether  the  proceeding  would 
be  sustained  by  public  sentiment.     I  had,  it  is  true,  protested  against  that 
report  as  originating  in  wrong,  and  dictated  by  party  rancor  and  malevolence;, 
but  my  protest  was  refused  a  place  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  and  thus  in 
future  times  my  name  might  have  been  tarnished  by  the  fact  of  a  solemn 
declaration  implicating  my  character  remaining  uncontradicted  and  unre- 
versed on  the  public  journals. 

The  party  majority  which  had  sanctioned  a  proceeding  so  unjust,  had,  it  is 
tme,  been  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  elections  which  shortly  afterwards 
followed ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  although  a 
large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  opposite  party  had  been  brought  into 
power  by  the  people,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  sustaining  me  in  what  I 
had  done,  yet  that  very  party  had  made  no  public  movement  indicative  of  a 
friendly  feeling,  and  a  portion  of  its  members,  who  seemed  to  control  the  rest, 
exhibited  the  bitterest  hostility  and  the  most  unrelenting  spirit  of  opposition. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  was  but  one  course  left  to  me  consistent  with 
honor,  which  was  to  maintain  my  position,  unmoved  by  threats  and  unin- 
timidated  by  denunciations.  Those  of  my  countrymen  who  had  come  to  my 
support  had  done  so  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit,  without  the  indulgence  of  any 
other  expectation  than  that  my  character  should  be  vindicated,  and  that  the 
policy  of  my  administration  should  be  sustained ;  and  I  felt  that  it  would 
better  become  me  to  abide  the  roost  signal  defeat  than  to  incur  the  disgrace 
3f  deprecating  the  action  of  a  party,  the  chief  object  of  whose  leaders  seemed 
to  be  to  fasten  upon  me  disgrace.  1  had  also  an  indistinct  hope  that  the 
rreat  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  might,  in  some  degree,  be  controlled 
>y  the  position  I  occupied. 

These  motives  induced  my   acceptance  of  the  nomination  made  by   my 
riends.     Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  however,  developments 
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were  so  clearly  and  distinctly  made  as  to  the  threatened  impeachment,  that 
no  trace  of  such  a  measure  was  left.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams*  report,  implicadng 
my  motives  and  conduct  in  my  vetoes  of  the  Bank  and  other  bills,  was  de- 
prived of  all  its  force  and  furtive  effect  by  a  report  made  by  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  was  chairman,  accompanied  by  resolutioDs, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  some  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session  by  a  large  and  commanding  majority,  not  only  rescnini^  my  motives 
from  all  imputation,  but  justifying  and  upholding  my  policy.  The  voice  of 
the  people  in  the  election  of  1842  was  thus  directly  responded  to  by  that  of 
their  representatives,  and  but  little  remained  for  me  personally  either  to  ex- 
pect or  desire. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  language  of  many  of  the  leading 
presses  of  the  country,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  large  assemblages  of  the 
people  in  their  primary  meetings,  have  still  further  endorsed  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  in  approbation  of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  I  could  not, 
however,  look  exclusively  to  my  own  wishes,  which  would  have  led  me  im- 
me<liately  to  retire  from  a  contest  which  seemed  no  longer  to  be  possessed  of 
an  object  worthy  of  much  further  attention.  But  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  do 
so  without  first  consulting  with  such  of  my  most  prominent  and  steadfast 
friends  as  I  could  readily  confer  with  ;  men  who  had  shared  with  me  in  much 
of  the  abuse  which  I  had  encountered,  and  would  partially  have  participated 
in  all  the  obloquy,  if  any,  which  might  in  the  future  attach  to  me.  So  far  u 
I  have  been  able  to  consult  them,  they  have  yielded  their  assent  to  the  course 
which  my  own  judgment  suggests  a»  proper,  and  I  now  announce  to  them 
and  the  country  my  withdrawal  from  the  presidential  canvass. 

I  cannot  omit  to  accompany  this  public  annunciation  with  a  few  remarks, 
addressed  to  the  Republican  portion  of  what  was  called  the  Whig  party  of 
1840.  I  make  no  appeal  to  that  other  portion  which  was  formerly  known 
during  the  early  period  of  our  political  history  as  Fedenilists,  at  a  later  day 
as  National  Republicans,  and  now  pass  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Whigs.  Such  an  appeal  would  be  wholly  out  of  place,  since  their  political 
principles  are  entirely  at  war  with  those  I  have  advocated  through  life.  I 
mean  no  imputation  on  their  motives  or  their  patriotism.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  old  Federal  party,  in  the  lead  of  which  stood  the  elder  Adams,  were  as 
deeply  and  sincerely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
as  the  present  is  of  that  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  other  measures 
equally  latitudinous,  along  with  the  abolition  of  the  veto  power,  whereby  to 
convert  the  government  into  a  mere  majority  machine — to  make  it  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  nation,  instead  of  what  it  is,  a  political  compact  between 
free,  sovereij^n,  and  independent  States,  by  which  so  much  power,  and  no 
more,  has  been  granted  to  a  common  agent  of  all  the  States,  as  they  esteemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  their  mutual  happiness.  No;  to  them  1 
have  nothing  to  say.  If  I  have  received  their  support  at  any  time,  it  has 
been,  not  from  attaehment  to  me  or  my  political  principles,  hut  from  some 
supposed  inliuence  which  1  might  bring  to  bear,  as  a  secondary  agent,  in  ad- 
vancing their  purpose. 

All  the  obligations  which  I  have  received  for  such  reasons  have  been  more 
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than  counterbalanced  by  the  untiring  opposition  which  I  have  encountered  at 
their  hands  since  I  attained  my  present  station,  and  the  constant  and  unmiti- 
gated abuse  which  their  leaders  have  poured  out  in  a  torrent  upon  my  head, 
designed,  as  T  verily  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  drive  me  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  last  to  overwhelm  me  with  obloquy  and  reproach.  But 
I  have  a  right  to  address  myself  to  those  who,  like  myself,  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  contest  of  1840 — who  were,  and  always  had  been,  the  advocates 
of  the  principles  of  the  old  Republican  party — whose  strenuous  efforts  have 
always  been  directed  to  preserving  the  compact  of  Union  unbroken  and  in- 
violate— who  have  sustained  at  all  times  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  of  1798-'9 ;  who  have  participated  from  time  to  time  in  all  Republican 
triumphs;  whose  fathers  were  victorious  over  the  elder  Adams  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  they  themselves  were  over  the  younger  in  the  election  of 
Gen.  Jackson. 

To  this  portion  of  the  Whig  party  of  1840  I  feel  that  I  have  a  full  right  to 
iiddress  myself,  and  I  now  seriously  put  it  to  them  to  say,  whether  any  ex- 
pectation of  good  to  the  country  which  they  had  formed  in  the  election  of  Gen. 
Harrison  and  myself  to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  has  been  disap- 
pointed 7  Many  of  us  had  been  thrown  into  opposition  to  Gen.  Jackson  dur- 
ing his  last  term,  having  voted  for  him  upon  his  first  and  second  elections,  be- 
cause of  certain  doctrines  put  forth  in  his  proclamation,  and  because  of  certain 
measures  which  followed  that  celebrated  state  paper.  Our  opposition  pro- 
ceeded from  no  spirit  of  faction,  but  from  what  we  esteemed  it  to  be,  a  sacred 
regard  to  the  high  and  essential  principles  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  re- 
garding his  successor  as  in  a  great  degree  identified  with  what  we  esteemed 
as  errors  in  Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  our  opposition  was  continued  to 
him.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  country  also  seemed  to  require  change 
in  the  general  administration.  Have  you  been  disappointed  in  the  reform 
which  you  promised  yourselves  by  going  into  the  contest  ?  You  demanded  a 
rigid  economy  to  be  observed  in  the  public  expenditures.  Have  you  in  this 
been  disappointed  ?  You  required  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  public 
agents.  Has  it  not  been  fulfilled  ?  Let  the  fact  that  a  defaulter  has  become 
almost  unknown  for  the  last  three  years  answer  the  question. 

You  asked  that  a  course  of  policy  should  be  adopted  which  should  purify 
and  reform  the  currency.  Was  the  currency  of  the  country  ever  in  a  better 
condition  ?  Let  the  rates  of  exchanges  between  all  parts  of  the  country  answer 
the  enquiry.  Has  the  day  ever  been  when  the  currency  was  sounder  or  the 
rates  of  exchange  lower  ?  You  sought  once  more  to  put  the  mechanical  arts  in 
active  operation,  and  to  relieve  commerce  from  the  blight  which  had  fallen 
upon  it.  The  first  has  revived,  and  the  last  has  unfurled  its  sails,  which  now 
whiten  almost  every  sea.  The  paralysis  which  had  fallen  on  public  credit,  to 
an  extent  so  great  that  the  poor  sum  of  $5,000,000  of  government  stock  was 
offered  to  European  and  American  capitalists  without  our  being  able  to  find 
for  it  a  purchaser,  has  passed  away,  and  a  well  supplied  exchequer  gives  evi- 
-dence,  not  only  of  the  expansion  of  trade,  but  of  the  stable  basis  on  which 
rests  the  public  credit. 

The  very  stock  for  which  no  bidders  could  at  one  time  be  found  now 
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leadily  commaDdi  in  the  market  an  advance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  the 
hundred.  In  the  meantime,  I  submit  it  to  you  to  lay,  whether  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  have  not  been  closely  observed  in  all  that  has  been 
done.  Did  those  principles  require  that  we  should  re-commence  a  new  cycle 
of  twenty  years,  the  predecessor  of  which  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
fulfilled  in  1886  ? — beginning  by  increasing  the  derangements  of  business  for 
years,  attended  .in  its  mid  career  with  comparative  prosperity,  then  resorting, 
to  efforts  by  all  its  large  means  to  force  a  re-charter,  and  ending  its  existence 
amid  the  curses  and  denunciations  of  the  many  it  h«d  ruined.  Most  of  yon 
had,  like  myself,  through  all  time,  pronounced  the  Bank  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Had  your  opinion  on  this  subject  undergone  a  change  in  1840,  and  did  yon 
contemplate  that  Gen.  Harrison  and  myself — who  during  the  whole  contest 
avowed  our  opinions  to  be  unchanged  in  that  respect  in  numerous  addresses- 
to  the  public — would  be  deserving  of  denunciation  if  either  of  us  should  re- 
fuse to  perjure  ourselves  by  sanctioning  a  Bank  charter,  which,  believing  it 
to  be  unconstitutional,  our  solemn  oath  of  ofiiee  required  us  to  voU  against  or 
veto  t  Tell  luc,  moreover,  brother  Republicans  of  1840,  had  you  then  brought 
yourselves  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  admitting  a  possible  abuse  of  the  veto 
power,  it  was  proper  to  erase  from  the  Constitution  that  great  barrier  and 
check  to  unconstitutional  and  highly  inexpedient  legislation,  thereby  making, 
the  will  of  Congress  supreme,  and  installing  the  majority  of  that  body  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  government  ?  Or  did  you,  or  do  yon  now,, 
still  cling  to  the  opinion  in  which  the  qualified  veto  originated,  that  a  gov- 
ernment without  checks  and  balances  is  the  worst  form  of  oligarchy,  and  that 
too  many  guards,  in  order  to  secure  public  liberty,  cannot  be  thrown  over  its- 
different  departments  ? 

If,  indeed,  you  are  advocates  of  a  change  so  vital  as  that  proposed,  then 
may  not  only  the  Garrisons  and  Tappans  of  our  own  country  rejoice,  but  a 
shout  should  ascend  from  the  abolition  convention  "of  the  whole  world,"  at 
the  fact  that  our  Federal  system  had  given  way  before  the  power  of  a  consoli- 
dated government,  whose  will,  uttered  forth  by  sectional  majorities,  was  ab- 
solute, admitting  of  no  check  or  resistance  from  any  quarter  whatever.  If, 
indeed,  these  be  your  opinions,  then  have  I  most  grievously  disappointed  the 
hopes  in  which  you  indulged  in  connection  with  my  election  and  my  admin- 
istration. I  must,  nevertheless,  most  solemnly  aver,  that  had  I  been  aware 
that  such  would  have  been  expected  and  required  of  me — if  I  could  have  be- 
lieved that  you,  whose  candidate  I  was  peculiarly  considered,  and  to  concili- 
ate whom  I  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency,  would  have  required  of 
me  in  the  contingency  which  unhappily  occurred — that  I  should  commence 
my  administration  with  an  act  of  perjury,  and  sanction  measures  abhorrent 
to  every  principle  of  my  past  life,  and  at  war  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  continuance  of  liberty,  I  would  not  have  suffered  my  name,, 
humble  as  it  was,  to  have  been  breathed  in  the  canvass.  No,  I  claim  the 
proud  privilege  of  an  American  citizen  to  think  for  myself  on  all  subjects,, 
and  to  act  in  pursuance  of  my  own  convictions,  and  it  would  require  a  total 
change  of  my  nature  in  order  to  convert  me  into  a  mere  instrument  of  party^ 
or  of  party  dictation. 
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MTouId  appeal,  not  only  to  yonrselves,  but  to  all  my  couDtrymen,  to  say 
her,  in  the  matters  appertaining  to  our  foreign  affairs,  they  anticipated- 
success  in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  and  in  the  formation  of  highly 
riant  treaties  than  it  has  been  my  province  to  cause  to  be  negotiated  7 
;  standing  difficulties  have  been  adjusted — difficulties  which  threatened 
seriously  the  peace  of  the  country.  Nor  has  any  opportunity  been  lost- 
nlarging  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  giving  new  markets  to  our 
ultural  and  manufactured  products.  If  the  country  has  not  reaped  full 
on  of  benefit  from  all  the  treaties  thus  negotiated,  it  surely  has  not  been 
ault  of  the  administration.  The  loss  of  two  of  those  treaties  through  the 
D  of  the  Senate  cannot  but  be  deplored  by  me  as  great  public  calamities. 
ae  treaty  with  the  German  States  we  had  opened  the  way  to  a  more  ex- 
^d  commerce  with  27,000,000  of  people  in  our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
at  duties  on  tobacco,  rice,  and  lard  greatly  reduced,  and  with  a  stipula- 
for  the  free  admission  of  cotton  ;  while  we  had  agreed  to  receive  at  some- 
reduced  duties  articles  from  those  States  which  entered  into  the  most 
sd  competition,  if  at  all,  with  a  few  similar  articles  of  American  product*^ 
e  treaty  was  particularly  interesting  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time, 
repeated  struggles  on  the  part  of  my  predecessors  to  accomplish  a  re- 
on  of  duty  on  tobacco,  the  government  had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It 
negotiated  under  resolutions  originating  with  the  tobacco  States,  and 
the  presumed  sanction  of  Congress,  who  had  raised,  as  it  is  believed,  the 
on  to  Vienna  from  a  second  to  a  first-rate  mission,  with  direct  reference- 
e  tobacco  interest,  and  had  also  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  some 
I  ago  to  enable  the  executive  to  employ  an  agent  in  Germany  to  acquire 
mation  as  to  the  tobacco  trade,  the  services  of  which  agent  had  only 
d  a  short  time  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  My  hope  still,, 
ver,  is.  that  the  benefit  of  the  treaty,  and  the  treaty  itself,  may  not  be 
o  the  country.  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  there  was  no  design  to  de- 
!  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  rightful  and  constitutional  action- 
the  subject  which  it  might  properly  exercise.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,, 
itention  to  have  submitted  the  treaty,  and  all  the  papers  calculated  to> 
]ate  it,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  it  had  been  ratified  by  the 
te,  for  such  action  as  they  might  have  deemed  it  proper  to  adopt — a 
«  pursued  in  all  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  House  is  required  to 
supplies  of  money,  or  fulfil  any  other  object  falling  within  the  scope  of 
power. 

negotiating  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was  rejected 
ie  Senate,  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  the  administration  which  had 
ace  in  its  mind  or  heart.  One  gentleman,  occupying  a  prominent  place 
e  Democratic  party,  whether  for  good  or  evil  it  does  not  become  me  to 
has  assigned  in  an  address,  recently  delivered  in  Missouri,  two  prominent 
res  for  its  negotiation :  1st,  personal  ambition  ;  and  2udly,  a  purpose  to 
Ive  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay,  also,  in  a  recent  letter,  written  to  the  editor 
lewspaper  in  Alabama,  has  called  it  infamous,  and  ascribed  to  it,  in  ita 
1,  sinister  objects,  I  repel  both  their  assaults  upon  the  treaty  and  ita 
iators.     What  object  of  mere  personal  ambition  in  any  way  connected 
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with  ofRce  could  have  influenced  the  administration  in  negotiating  the  treaty? 
The  puhlic  archives  furnished  the  strongest  reasons  to  heliove  that  the  treaty 
would  have  met  the  unqualified  approval  of  hoth  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  While  the  one  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  other 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  each  in  his  turn  attempted  to  ohtain  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Clay's  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Mexico  in  the  third  year  of  her 
revolutionary  struggle,  while  Spain  regarded  her  as  a  revolted  province,  and  her 
Armies  were  in  possession  of  many  of  the  strongholds  of  the  country.  What 
reason,  then,  could  I  have  had  for  supposing  for  an  instant  that  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  after  eight  years  of  actual  independence,  with  no  Mexican  soldier 
within  her  territory,  and  subject  only  to  occasional  border  interruptions,  could 
or  would  have  met  with  opposition  from  him  or  his  friends?  And  meeting 
with  no  such  opposition  on  the  part  either  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Clay,  and 
their  friends,  it  would  puzzle  a  sounder  casuist  than  I  profess  to  be  to  con- 
ceive in  what  possible  way  it  could  have  interrupted  the  relations  of  those 
two  gentlemen,  who  stood  at  the  moment  at  the  head  of  their  respective  par- 
ties, and  were  looked  upon  by  all  as  competitors  for  the  presidency.  It  is 
well  known  that,  when  the  negotiation  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  com- 
menced, and  up  to  the  period  succeeding  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  was  my 
confident  conviction,  expressed  to  many,  that  it  would,  from  the  circumstances 
I  have. stated,  receive  the  support  both  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  so 
that  neither  would  be  affected  by  its  negotiation. 

If  it  had  been  charged  that  the  administration  was  prompted  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  securing  the  greatest  boon  to  the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  territory  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  interest  of  the 
Union,  I  would  have  plead  guilty  without  a  moment  of  hesitation.  I  confess 
I  felt  ambitious  to  add  another  bright  star  to  the  American  constellation.  It 
would  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  me,  if  that  measure  had  been  carried,  to 
have  witnessed  from  the  retirement  that  awaits  me  the  annual  expansion  of 
our  coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  through  the  rapid  growth  of  Texas,  which  would  have 
followed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Yes,  I  freely  confess  that  this  would 
have  furnished  me  an  unfailing  source  of  gratification  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
I  should  have  seen  also  the  union  of  the  States  becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
through  their  reciprocal  afi'ection  ;  local  jealousies  suppressed,  and  fanatical 
schemes  and  schemers  alike  prostrate.  I  should  have  witnessed  the  blessed 
results  of  our  federative  system  as  it  embraced  the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
and  brought  under  its  influence  a  people  devoted,  like  ourselves,  to  the  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  free  government. 

This  was  the  kind  of  ambition  which  prompted  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty.  Its  ratification  was  the  solo  honor  which  I  coveted,  and  that  I  now 
desire.  What  sinisier  motives  could  have  originated  the  negotiation  at  this 
time  that  did  not  exist  in  1827?  What  was  there  noic  to  have  rendered  a 
treaty  infamous  which  did  not  exist  then?  If  it  be  said  that  we  had  a  treaty 
of  limits  with  Mexieo,  I  ask  if,  in  1827,  we  had  not  also  a  treaty  of  limits 
with  Spain  ?     We  had  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and,  therefore, 
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virtualljr  claimed  that  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  treat  with  h«r  for  the  aDDci- 
atiOD  of  Texas,  and  ia  fact,  if  we  bad  m  pleased,  for  Mexicu  eotire.  Eight 
yeara  ago  we  recogntied  Texas  as  independent,  and  surely  our  right  tn  nego- 
tiale  with  her  implied  no  worsa  faith  than  in  ]827  t«  negotiate  with  Mexico 

The  idea  that,  hecause  of  the  exiatence  of  a  treatj  of  limita  with  auj  nation, 
we  must  forever  thereafter  deny  to  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  such  nation 
the  right  of  revolution  or  change,  can  only  excite,  with  an  American  citizen, 
a  amile.  Was  it  deemed  neceairary,  in  1827,  to  consult  the  States,  to  consult 
the  Senate,  or  to  consult  the  Hnute  of  Representatives,  or  the  people?  Was 
it  considered  necessary  to  obtain  the  assont  of  every  State,  as  would  seem  now 
lobe  proposed,  before  forming  a  treaty  uf  annexation  1  If  the  assent  of  every 
State  ia  necessary,  then  may  we  bid  adieu  to  the  prospect  of  annexation  now 
or  hereafter.  The  Constitution  devolves  the  treaty-making  power  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  Slates,  through  their  senators,  and  it  is  altogether  a  new  doctrine 
that  a  treaty  should  not  be  negntiated  without  the  assent  of  all. 

Danger  to  the  Union  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  conslitntional 
majority  in  the  mining  of  a  treaty,  is  a  doctrine  for  the  first  time  advanced, 
and  having  no  foundation  in  point  of  fact,  I  regard  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  Its  the  Srst  great  American  interest.  I  equally  disapprove  of  all 
threats  uf  its  dissolution,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  North  or  the  South. 
The  glory  of  my  country,  its  safety  and  its  prosperity,  alike  depend  on  Union  ; 
and  be  who  would  contemplate  its  destruction,  even  fur  a  moment,  and  form 
plana  to  accomplish  It,  deserves  the  deepest  anathemas  of  the  human  race. 

I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  anueiatiun  of  Texas  would  add  to  iU 
strength,  and  serve  to  perpetoale  it  for  ages  yet  to  come  ;  and  my  best  efforts, 
while  I  teraaiu  in  office,  will  be  directed  to  securing  itii  acquisition,  either  now 
ur  at  a  future  day.  Whether  any  efforts  will  avail  to  secure  this  object,  since 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  remains  still  to  be  seen.  1  abandon  all  hope  upon 
the  lubject,  if  it  shall  be  esteemed  necessary  to  obtain  for  it  the  approval  of 
every  Stale.  The  case  rarely  occurs  that  any  treaty  receives  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  called  upon,  in  jnatiee  to  myself,  to  make  these  re  murks  in 
withdrawing  from  the  position  in  which  my  frienda  had  placed  me.  I  might 
present  other  enquiries  growing  out  of  the  course  of  the  administration,  both 
in  regaril  to  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  as  to  which  principles  have 
been  maintained  which  may  arrest  the  attention  of  future  and  even  remote 
administrations;  but  lot  what  I  have  said  duffice.  All  that  I  ask  of  my 
countrymeo  is  a  candid  review  of  my  acta,  and  an  impartial  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  now  with  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  I  appeal 
from  the  vituperation  of  the  present  day  to  the  pen  of  impartial  history,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  neither  my  motives  nor  my  acta  will  bear  the  inter- 
prilation  which  has,  for  tiniiler  purposea,  been  placed  upon  them. 

.loilN  TVI.EH. 

^L    Mr,  Tjler  had  accomplislied  tLe  great  eods  for  which  be  liad 
^^bored.     The  Democracy  had  thrown  the  magic  banner  of  Texas 
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to  the  breeze,  and  it  had  only  remained  for  him  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  this  party  to  carry  rout  and  ruin  into  the  ranks  of 
.all  his  enemies.  This  final  act  had  been  accomplished  with  eqnal 
credit,  dignity,  and  honor  to  himself.  Black  and  threatening  rose 
the  clouds  upon  the  horizon,  and  "he  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and 
directed  the  storm." 

As  the  day  of  the  election  drew  near,  the  excitement  over  Texas 
grew  each  day  more  and  more  violent.  The  caldron  of  poUtics 
seethed  nothing  but  Texas !  Texas  I  Every  other  issue  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  one  of  annexation,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  every  speech,  meeting,  and  conversation.  Orators  bawled 
themselves  hoarse  about  Texas ;  newspapers  bristled  with  all  sorts 
of  types  proclaiming  Texas !  Texas  clubs  were  all  the  rage ;  and 
-even  the  poet  wrestled  with  the  name,  and  wrote  numberless  verses 
in  honor  of  Texas. 

The  par  excellent  friends  of  Van  Buren  were  in  a  sad  state. 
They  could  never  understand  the  nomination  of  Polk ;  and  finally, 
after  a  vast  deal  of  protesting,  voted  for  him  under  the  sorry  pre- 
text that  they  were  Democrats,  tliough  Democracy  was  hopelessly 
identified,  by  tlie  national  platform,  with  annexation. 

But  it  was  ominous  for  tlie  Whig  party  that  the  Wliig  elector 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  James  Lyons,  the  autlior  of 
the  Whig  address  in  1840,  in  an  address  at  the  Richmond  club- 
house, September  12,  1844,  declared  for  Texas,  and  berated  his 
party  well  for  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  said  that  he 
was  against  the  Barik ;.  that  he  had  warned  his  party  of  the  effects 
of  the  course  they  liad  pursued,  and  now  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  was  on  the  side  of  Polk  and  Dallas. 

The  election  day,  in  November,  at  length  arrived.  If  the  dull 
realities  of  this  day  might  allow  imagination  to  have  its  scope,  we 
might  tell  of  tlie  bedsides  which  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Texas 
treaty  visited,  in  the  silence  of  night,  to  exclaim,  as  it  pointed  to 
its  gaping  wounds,  '' /iV  ttt,  Brute  P^  And  if  departed  spirits 
coitld  be  permitted  to  revisit  tliis  world,  and  "the  sepulchre  ope 
his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,"  how  many  restless  con6cienc<?s 
must  have  felt  the  terrible  presence  of  the  lamented  Upshur,^  with 


1  *» 


Sir  (Haid  Mr.  B.),  I  knew  tlie  late  Judge  UpRbur  weU.  He  was  my  neigh- 
bor— my  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  bonor,  wbo,  in  tbe  most  immaterial  transac- 
tion of  life,    would  not  have  lightly   given  assurances  which   should  regulate 
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ills  masEive  brow  corrugated  into  a  mien  of  dreadful  reproach,  and 
of  the  lamented  Gilmer,  with  liis  swift  blaek  eye  and  lips  set  in 
firm  resolve. 

Erery  man  was  in  the  field!  Between  tlie  embattled  hosts 
blazed  the  drawn  sword  of  the  administration,  with  Texas  inscribed 
upon  the  blade.  A  thousand  nameless,  shameless  wrongs  had  in 
that  hour  to  be  avenged.  Pledges  given  and  broken ;  terrorism 
vannted  and  put  in  practice  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good; 
the  whisper,  the  libel,  the  scandal, — the  secret  forces  that  "head" 
and  the  open  forces  that  "drive," — Federalism  with  its  Janus 
face,  its  Argus  eyes.  Protean  form,  and  Briarean  hands, — loco- 
foeoism,  with  its  crown  of  "spoils  and  corruption,'"  its  old  pros- 
titution in  the  cabinet  and  bureaus,  and  its  loatlisome  gaming  in 
the  dirtiest  slums  of  the  great  cities;  the  machinations  of  Hous- 
ton and  Anson  Jones;  and  tlie  "British  party"  in  America  and 
in  Texas — there   they  were,  all  of  them,  in  actual  presence,  in- 


Ibe  conduct  of  othern.  And  \a  bo  import&Dt  b  transaction  an  an  ofHcisl  uegotia- 
tion,  to  aay  notbiiig  about  the  Holemu  diguit;  of  the  one  id  igaeBtiou,  I  am  [ler- 
focUy  certain  tbat  he  would  not  have  Riven  anch  an  assurance  as  is  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman,  noIeaB  he  felt  fnlly  BUtboriMd  by  auali  information  ok  would  BHlisfy 
tbe  luoNt  cantioiiB  man  that  lis  might  with  propriety  do  iL  Indeud,  he  eipreHsly 
■ays,  in  the  dispatch  referred  to,  that  every  necenaary  ate])  hod  been  taken  to 
procure  aeeuratp  ioformatiou  of  the  dispuHJtion  of  the  Senate ;  and,  Mi.  Chair- 
tii«n,  if  departed  apirity  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  thia  world,  and  the  lamented 
Gilmer,  by  whom  tbe  duty  of  soaudiag  tbe  Senate  waa  andertalieD,  as  I  am  told, 
coald  appear  imoni;  in  again — if  I'pBbnr  were  here  to  explain  a  memorandum 
found  among  his  papers,  too  meagre  to  be  nnditrstood  by  others,  in  which  a  list  is 
given  o(  senators  '  certain  for'  and  'certain  againsl,'  the  former  comprising  two- 
thirds,  perhaps  it  would  be  foond  tbat  the  amall  potiticiauH  of  the  country  were 
not  the  only  persona  who  euddenly  changed  their  positionK  upon  tbe  Texas  cjties- 
tion  after  the  appearauce  of  the  [taleigh  letter.  The  niemoraudiim,  it  is  beliered. 
referred  tfi  the  Texaa  negotiation.  It  is  known  at  tbe  time  tbe  Hubject  was  ap- 
pemoet  ill  his  mind,  and  absorbed  hU  bis  tboui^bta.  It  was.  I  believe,  the  only 
negotiation  he  vraH  conducting  at  tbe  time,  end  I  do  not  know  to  wbal  else  it 
i-oold  refer.  But  be  tbat  ns  it  may,  of  one  thing  I  ant  certain,  that,  however  he 
of  tbe  President  might  have  been  dei^eived.  both  of  them  are  incupubte  of  be- 
tmjing  others  by  '  false  preteuoes '  and  '  false  promises. '  To  say  nothing  about 
Uie  immorality  of  giving  such  an  BRBurauce,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  of  its 
truth  ns  convinced  him  that  it  might  be  given  with  propriety,  look  at  the  folly  of 
the  thing.  A.  very  short  time  would  test  its  aocniaoy.  And  can  any  one  believe 
thai  K  gentleman  of  Judge  Upshur's  character  would  deliberately,  in  a  public  dia- 
patob,  give  an  aasaiance,  the  tmth  of  which  the  action  of  the  Senate  would 
soon  disprove  ?"—JiVowi  lAi  tpttehcf  Mr.  Bagly,  of  Virginia,   in  the  Eotue  of 

■    .  r,  laia. 
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flaence  or  spirit,  to  be  met,  crushed,  cut,  bruised|  stabbed|  beat^ 
broken  and  destroyed  by  the  drawn  sword  of  the  administration. 
Its  very  shadow,  like  that  of  the  magic  sword  of  eastern -fable^ 
which  killed  at  twenty  paces,  seemed  death.  Mr.  Clay  threw  him- 
self upon  its  point,  and  was  laid  forever  aside  in  tlie  vault  which 
disappointment  has  prepared  for  reckless  and  ambitions  politidans. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  felt  that  sword's  shadow,  and  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  old  antagonist.  Mr.  Benton,  who  thought  to  come  in  after 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  who  also  wished  to  ride  the  Texas  question, 
received  a  wound  which  threw  him  into  a  decline,  from  which  he 
could  never  recover;  and  finally,  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  the  obedient 
servitor  of  both,  soon  toppled  off  tlie  tripod  of  the  Olobe  under 
the  same  fatal  influence.  Kever  did  any  president  win  so  great 
a  victory !  It  was  the  Philippi  of  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
treaty  1 

"  Oh !  luch  a  day, 
So  fought,  80  follow 'd,  and  ao  fairly  won, 
Game  not  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  deaar's  fortunes  I" 

The  Whigs  cried  "  fraud,"  but  the  losing  party  has  a  sort  of 
copy-right  to  such  cries,  and  no  one  is  surprised  at  them.  The 
Democrats  had  uttered  the  same  cry  in  1840.  The  Whigs  charged 
upon  the  Democrats  frauds  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Slidell  declared 
that  frauds  liad  been  doubtless  committed  on  both  sides,  but  that 
nine-tentlis  of  the  frauds  committed  were  Whig  frauds.  Mr. 
Kitchie,  in  the  Enquirer^  massed  up  an  appalling  amount  of 
fraudd  against  the  Whig  party  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
Whigs  condescended  to  the  worst  kind  of  forgeries  in  the  news- 
papers to  affect  votes.  There  was  the  "  Roerback  "  forgery,  from 
one  Boerbaek,  who,  travelling  in  the  South,  said  that  he  saw  upon 
the  banks  of  the  "Duck  River"  an  encampment  of  negroes  with 
their  drivers,  proceeding  to  the  Southern  market,  and  that  these 
negroes  were  branded  witli  the  initials  J.  K.  P.,  and  were  the  pro- 
perty of  James  K.  Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Then  there  was  tlie  "goldbug"  for- 
gery, tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  Federal  press,  that  the  free- 
traders of  England  had  subscribed  an  immenj»e  sum  of  money  to 
buy  up  American  votes  for  Polk.  "Handbills,  as  large  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  exhibition  of  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,'^ 
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5  posted  at  every  cross-roads,  and  upon  the  door  of  every 
g  store,  tavern-boQse  and  grocery  in  the  country,  to  spread 
u  of  Democratic  interference.  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  grandfather 
16  candidate,  though  a  revolutionary  patriot,  was  represented  as 
3ry;  and  men  went  through  the  nation  yelping  in  derision 
ke  Polk,"  and  pretending  ignorance  of  a  man  who  had  held 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  State,  both  representative  and 
intive,  and  had  occupied  for  many  years  a  seat  in  the  popular 
ich  of  our  national  legislature ;  a  part  of  which  time  he  was 
rman  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  most  re- 
isible  of  all  others,  with  his  name  prefixed  to  every  financial 
Tt  made  by  that  committee  for  the  time  he  served,  and  another 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  presiding  with  a 
lity  which  did  credit  to  him  and  honor  to  the  American  na- 
Then  there  was  the  forged  communication  purporting  to  be 
;r  the  hand  of  J.  O.  Bimey,  declining  longer  to  stand  as  the 
lidate  of  the  abolition  party.  In  the  North,  he  was  repre- 
ed  as  having  declined  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  secure  abolition 
s,  and  in  the  South  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  order  to  drive 
:hern  men  away  from  Mr.  Polk.  These  were  but  instances, 
ut  all  this  made  very  little  difference  as  to  the  verdict  passed 
1  annexation.     The  only  people  that  took  an  out-and-out  posi- 

against  annexation  were  tlie  followers  of  the  abolitionist, 
iey,  who  had  formally  resolved  to  dissolve  the  American 
>n,  and  make  Texas  the  pretext  to  accomplish  it.  The  dupli- 
of  Clay  was  only  excelled  by  his  duplicity  in  1840.  Against 
Bank  in  1811,  he  became  its  friend  in  1816.  In  1840  he  was 
I  more  opj)08ed  to  the  Bank,  and  in  1841  once  more  in  favor 
t.  Now,  in  1844,  he  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever, 
vith  the  tariff.  He  had  been  a  great  tariff  man  from  1816  up 
833.  Then,  in  1839,  he  was  against  all  protection;  now  he 
protection  once  more.  But,  perhaps,  outside  of  his  jugglery 
he  Texas  question,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  his  jug- 
y  on  the  anti-Masonic  question  was  the  most  remarkable. 
;  .will  be  remembered  that  Granger,  Seward,  and  the  other 
-Masons  had  supported  Harrison  against  Clay  in  1836  and  in 
9.  When  Clay  was  addressed,  in  1831,  as  to  his  views  on 
-Masonry,  he  replied  scoffingly  that  he  "  knew  not  a  solitary 
rision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  conveyed 
VOL.  II. — 28. 
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the  alighteat  authority  on  the  general  government  to  interfere, 
one  waj  or  the  other,  with  either  Masonry  or  anti-Masonry.'' 
Bnt  the  anti-Masonic  nominations  of  Harrison  in  1886  and  1840 
had  worked  a  weighty  change  in  Cky's  regard  for  their  facility 
with  the  wires — a  facility  even  excelling  that  of  the  ^^  Little  Mar 
gician,"  Van  Buren.  And  now,  in  November,  1843,  in  reply  to 
enquiries  from  the  Pennsylvania  anti-Masons,  Clay  entered  into  a 
labored  reply,  in  which  he  successfully  proved  that  he  ^^  never  had 
any  taste  for  or  was  much  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Masonic 
order." ' 

Clay's  record  on  the  Texas  question  was  the  rarest  of  all.*  His 
Kaleigh  letter,  which  was  t/iree  againsc  Texas  and  two  for  it,  had 
been  dictated  by  the  abolitionists.  The  annunciation  of  these 
views,  however,  did  not  meet  with  entire  favor  at  the  South,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Stephen  F.  Miller,  dated  July  1,  1844,  he  protested 
against  the  idea  of  his  '^courting  the  abolitionists  as  an  absurdity," 
and  declared  himself  as  ^'personally  having  no  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,"  and  leaving  the  fair  inference  that,  although 
he  would  not  jeopard  or  dissolve  the  existing  Union  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  Texas,  yet  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  danger, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  would  meet  with  no  objection  from  him. 
But  this  letter  did  not  go  quite  far  enough  for  his  friends  in  Ala- 
bama. Elections  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  occurred  iii 
August;  and  accordingly  another  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Clay,  in  relation  to  some  further  alleged  misconception  as  to  his 
views. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  that  "  thougli  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  what  would  be  the  course  of  a  future  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  a  question  with  a  foreign  power,"  yet,  "he 
had,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  far  from  having  any 
personal  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  it — without  dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and  fair  terms."  And  he  fur- 
ther very  truly  declared  that  "slavery  ouglit  not  to  affect  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other,"  and  "  tliat  it  would  be  unwise  to 


»  Niles,  Ixv.,  p.  244. 

« See  the  Enquirer ,  October  24,  1844,  for  a  rare  review  of  H  Clay's  **  Six  TexM 
Manifestoes.'* 


atto; 
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refuse  a  permanent  acquisition  which  will  exist  as  long  as  the 
globe  remains,  because  of  a  temporary  institution." 

We  find  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  letter,  giving  expression  tu  a  positive 
tieaire  to  see  Texas  annexed,  if  certain  difficnlties  could  be  re- 
moved, and  leaving  the  fair  inference  on  the  mind  that,  in  the 
«vent  of  his  election,  his  policy  on  the  sul>ject  would  be  to  remove 
theae  difficullieB  if  possible,  and  secure  to  the  Union  this  "perma- 
nent acquisition."  It  was  a  common  thing  in  the  South,  after 
this  letter,  for  liis  friends  to  declare  that  they  went  for  Texas,  and 
for  Henry  Clay  as  the  only  man  who  could  get  it  annexed  to  the 
Union.  The  editor  of  the  Nortk  Ala/tamian,  in  which  this  last 
letter  first  appeared,  was  in  ecstacies  at  its  sentiments;  for  that 
paper  declared  "that  he  had  put  to  rest  the  clamor  whiiih  had 
been  raised  against  bim  by  his  enemies  in  the  South  for  hia  sup- 
posed unfriendly  feelings  towards  Texas;"  and  that  proof  of  his 
real  feelings  on  the  subject  "is  now  furnished  in  language  too 
clear  to  admit  of  further  misconstruction." 

It  is  certain  that  this  Southern  aspect  on  tlie  question  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  \m  Northern  Whig  friends.  Their  leading 
prefi»ee  and  speakers  had  been  electioneering  during  the  wliole 
snmmer  le  obtain  the  votes  of  the  abolitionists  on  the  strength  of 
his  Raleigh  letter.  Such  had  been  the  course  of  Webster,  Seward, 
Granger,  Adams,  GiddingB,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  have 
been  sn  much  affected  by  them  that  he  did  not  mention  either 
Clay  or  Texas  during  the  whole  of  some  of  his  speeches,  (as,  for 
instance,  his  speech  at  ihe  great  mass  Whig  convention  at  Albany). 
A  revnlaion  was  occasioned  in  the  Whig  ranks,  and  the  uncon- 
ditioned enemies  of  Texas  met  In  convention  at  Utica,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  and  nominated  James  G.  Birney  for  President.  In 
their  address  tliey  reviewed  the  letters  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  said: 
"  Elect  bim  to  f lie  presidency,  and  will  not  the  man  set  to  worli  to 
negotiate  for  its  admission ! — and  if  lie  can  succeed,  will  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  be  any  obstacle !     He  says  not," 

The  vigilant  eye  of  Mr.  Clay  notie«d  this  disaffection,  and  to 

keep  it  from  attaining  dimensions  too  formidable,  he  immediately 

attempted  to  counteract  it.     The  elections  in  the  great  non-slave- 

bolding  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  were  just 

lilt  to  come  off,  and  in  two  of  them  at  least  the  abolitionists 

fure  believed  to  bold  the  balance  of  power.     Accordingly,  Mr. 
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Clay  prepared  three  other  letters  for  the  Northern  press,  lamely 
attempting  to  reconcile  his  previons  effusions,  and  decidedly 
glossing  over  his  Southern  views. 

What  possible  interpretation  could  be  placed,  after  all  this 
doubling,  turning  and  quibbling,  upon  the  votes  cast  for  Clay  in 
the  presidential  election?  In  his  desperate  efforts  to  recall  the 
abolitionists  to  his  support,  he  argued  that  his  Southern  friends 
were  now  too  deeply  committed  in  his  behalf  to  be  readily 
frightened  off ;  and  thousands  of  votes  were  given  to  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  pro-Texas  letters  and  the  fact  that  the  abolitionisti 
were  driven  to  a  separate  organization.  And  yet  so  familiar  has 
the  so-called  historian  become  with  distorting  the  plainest  facts,  or 
entirely  overlooking  them,  that  the  result  in  1844  has  been  often 
made  out  a  popular  verdict  against  annexation,  or  if  not  against 
annexation,  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay ! 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  When  Congress  met  at  its  second 
session  the  friends  of  annexation  were  jubilant.^    Many  of  the 

*  The  following  are  eztnots  from  letters  of  Mrs.  TjUac,  written  after  tlie  eleo* 
tion  : 

N&tember  27^  ISU 

The  Democrats  are  going  to  have  a  grand  time  to-night  AU  the  Qemocrats  in 
town  are  going  to  illuminate  their  dwellingH.  We  shall  merely  light  the  lamps  at 
the  gates.  The  dmms  are  boating  in  every  direction  as  I  write.  They  are  going 
to  sarroand  and  salate  our  mansion  this  afternoon  and  evening.  Did  yon  see  the 
aocoant  of  the  Charleston  (S.  0.)  procession  ?  where  the  portrait  of  John  Tyler 
was  introduced,  with  the  motto  beneath, — **  Well  done  I  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant  I"  and  then  his  vetoes.  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  Na  4.  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
at  Mr.  Mason's  yenterday  very  much.  It  was  the  most  thoroughly  social  one  I 
have  yet  attended.  Mr.  Pakenham  was  there, — the  only  one  not  of  the  oabinet 
We  talked  across  and  all  around  the  table,  and  it  was  very  witty  and  meny.  Mr. 
Calhoun  sat  on  one  side  of  me,  Mr.  Nelson  the  other.  They  were  both  so  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  I  cannot  tell  which  was  most  so,  but  I  Wee  Mr.  Oalhonn  the  best 
I  believe  he  never  was  so  sociable  before.  He  actually  repeated  veru^  to  me.  We 
had  altogether  a  pleasant  flirtation.  He  often  alluded  to  Alexander  (Ghtfdiner), 
his  resemblance  to  Pa,  and  his  cough,  which  he  says,  if  it  is  phthisical,  will  never 
do  him  any  harm.  He  said  he  had  something  of  theHEind  himself,  bat  his  general 
health  was  good,  and  he  thought  the  constitution  was  almost  al  waya  improved|by  it 

November  29,  1844. 
The  procession  the  other  evening  was  quite  a  fine  affair,  though  of  coarse  in  no 
way  comparative  to  the  one  in  New  York.  **  John  Tyler*'  was  cheered  with  bant 
upon  burst.  We  bad  lights  in  the  east  room,  in  the  dining  room,  the  hall,  and 
in  the  circle  ont  of  doors.  The  other  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Niles,  to  whom  we  bad 
letters  in  Paris,  called  upon  me.  She  is  the  mother  of  **  Eugene  Sue,**  the  cele^ 
brated  author.     They  are  rather  an  odd  couple,^!  think. 
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Whig  representatives  had  voted  for  Texas,  and  now  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  not  be  mistaken.  Tlie  President  was  right 
when  he  said  that  a  controlling  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  large  majority  of  the  States,  had  declared  in  favor  of  im 
mediate  annexation.  And  he  was  quite  as'justified  in  view  of  the 
atrocious  imputations  urged  against  the  secret  negotiation  of  the 
late  treaty  as  an  '^  intrigae,"  and  as  ^'  taking  the  public  by  sur- 
prise," that  the  late  election  pronounced  in  the  constitutional  form 
was  no  otherwise  than  as  ''  instructions,"  morally  binding  upon  all 
those  who  had  made  that  the  test;  in  a  word,  that  Texas  ought 
and  should  be  annexed  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  farce  of  Mexico^s  claim  to  Texas  had  been  again  illustrated, 
after  a  paper  war  of  ten  years,  by  a  new  revolution,  whereby 
Santa  Anna  had  been  hurled  from  power,  and  Herrera,  supposed 
to  be  more  favorable  to  a  peace  with  Texas,  had  taken  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  greiat  equipments  whieh 
had  been  collected  against  Texas,  were  thus  dissipated  into  thin  air. 

The  President's  message  received  the  highest  eulogies  from  the 
Democratic  press;  and  soon  after  its  publication  tidings  reached 
Washington  of  the  saccessful  completion  of  Mr.  Cushing's  labors 
in  China.     The  following  letters  are  of  historical  interest : 

[To  Alexandkr  Gardiner.] 

Washington,  December  1,  1844. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Yoiir  letters  have  been  regularly  received,  and  their  sug- 
gestions fully  weighed,  and  their  receipt  would  have  been  earlier  acknow- 
ledged but  for  the  severe  pressure  upon  me  at  this  season.     Mr.  D has 

been  appointed  collector  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  Mr.  G— —  will,  in  a  day  or 
two,  take  Mr.  Fordham's  place  as  postmaster.  As  to  the  marshalFs  and  dis- 
trict attorney's  places.  I  have  concluded  that  in  every  view  it  is  better  to  make 
Qo  removal  at  this  time,  as  it  would  be  certain  to  prejudice  the  appointments 
heretofore  made.  Too  extensive  a  removal  of  public  officers  would  cause  me 
not  only  to  be  still  more  bitterly  hated  by  the  Whigs,  but  they  would  be 
joined  in  their  enmity  by  the  Democratic  cliques,  whose  friends  would  be  dis- 
appointed.    I  must,  therefore,  await  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H as  to  the  time 

of  his  resignation.     If  he  and  S have  a  particle  of  nobleness  of  nature  about 

them  they  will  place  their  offices  at  my  disposal  by  the  last  of  this  month,  or 
some  early  day  in  January  ;  if  not,  they  may  have  the  great  satisfaction  of 
being  kicked  out  by  Mr.  Polk.  I  will  stipulate  nothing  to  S as  to  his  suc- 
cessor. You  may  take  occasion  to  say  to  Mr.  Morriss  that  I  have  received  his 
letter,  and  that  all  my  dispoKitions  are  in  the  right  place  as  to  him,  and  that 
I  only  wait  a  favorable  opportunity  to  manifest  it. 

The  members  of  Congress  are  coming  in  in  great  numbers,  and  there  exists 
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every  prospect  of  a  quorum  to-morrow.  The  menage,  wbich  it  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  cabiDet,  vrill  probably  go  in  on  Tuesday. '  Mr.  Dallas  reached 
the  city  last  night,  and  paid  us,  after  church  service,  an  unceremonious  and 
(Hendly  call,  all  in  the  right  spirit.  He  will  remain  a  day  or  two,  on  some 
matter,  afr  he  informs  me,  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  session  will  be  highly  interesting,  and  yourself  and  your  brother  would, 
no  doubt,  be  much  gratified  by  looking  upon  the  passing  scene.  I  need  not 
add  that  rooms  are  ready  for  your  reception  in  this  mansion  always. 

With  best  regards  to  all  of  the  household,  I  am  truly  yours, 

JOHK  TtLIB. 

[Mrs.  Ttler  to  Mrs.  Gardiner.] 

Prbbidkmt's  Housb,  December  6, 1844. 

Last  evening  I  had  a  most  brilliant  reception.  The  British  minister,  Paken- 
ham,  was  there  with  his  secretary,  and  devoted  to  me.  At  least  fifty  members 
of  Congress  paid  their  respects  to  me,  and  all  at  one  time.  I  did  not  enter  the 
room  until  they  had  assembled.  It  really  presented  an  array,  and  it  was  im- 
posing to  see  them  all  brought  forward,  and  introduced  one  by  one. 

Tell  Alexander  the  king  of  the  Democratic  press,  Ritchie,  is  out  with  a 
perfect  eulogy  on  the  President's  message.  To  see  him  go  as  far  we  did  not 
expect ;  but  he  says  it  is  the  ablest  message  he  remembers  ever  to  have  read. 
This  is  another  great  triumph,  for  the  tone  of  that  paper  gives  a  voice  to 
Virginia,  if  not  to  the  whole  Democratic  party.  I  shall  send  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  to  Alexander,  and  after  he  has  read  it,  I  wish  him  to  send  it  to  Uncle 
Samuel,  with  what  remarks  he  pleases  to  make.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  treaty  is 
accomplished — Hurrah !  The  documents  came  in  to-day,  and  will  be  sent 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  few  days.  I  thought  the  President  would  go  ofi*  in  an 
ecstacy  a  minute  ago  with  the  pleasant  news. 

[Mrs.  Ttler  to  Mirs  Margarkt  Gardiner.] 

December  6,  1844. 
Mt  Dear  Sister:  ....  The  President's  message  has  made  a  prodigious 
sensation.  I  want  to  bear  Alexander's  opinion  of  it.  The  President  sent 
several  copies  to  him,  David,  and  Uncle  Samuel ;  that  is,  one  to  each.  Sens- 
tor  MoDuffie  says  it  is  the  finest  that  over  in  any  time  proceeded  from  ihe 
White  House.  The  stylt*  is  the  President's  own,  peculiar  and  beautiful,  and 
of  the  truest  simplicity.  The  whole  cabinet  yield  it  merited  admiration. 
Oh  I  if  it  will  only  have  the  efifect  of  admitting  Texas ! 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Wabhinqton,  December  8,  1844. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  forward  you  enclosed  a  draft  from  Corcoran  &  Riggs  for 
$1,000  on  the  Bank  of  America,  the  proceeds  of  which  you  will  please  ap- 
ply towards  the  payment  for  articles  of  furniture  ordered  by  Mrs.  Tyler. 
For  the  balance,  when  informed  of  its  amount,  a  similar  remittance  will  be 


^  '*  I  understand  Pakenham  speaks  very  admiringly  of  the  message,  azid  says  its 
tone  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  his  government  '^ — Letter  oj  Mr$.  T^ler, 
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made,  or  your  draft  huntircd  at  eight,  as  may  he  miist  agreeRble  to  you.  I 
fear  that  Julln  has  Bubjectud  yourKell,  und  other  members  o(  the  family,  ti> 
much  trouble  in  Ibin  matter  ;  but  it  it  now  nearly  over,  and  will  rood  be  re- 
membered HI  itmnng  the  tbingi  that  have  (latsed,  Please  advise  me  of  the 
time  of  the  veascl's  departure ;  yuu  are  already  inlormed  that  the  place  of  de- 
livery it  Kennon's  landing,  cm  James  river.  My  eHtate  lies  in  sight,  and  it 
may  lie  found  more  conveuieut  tu  anchur  ofT  my  shure,  and  to  deliver  the  ar- 
ticles Id  my  lighter,  which  will  come  ufl*.  Tbis  arrangement  can  be  made 
after  my  manager  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  vestel. 

I  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure,  "Rubicon"  in  the  Anrora.  It  Is  just 
and  caastic.  Was  there  ever  a  elique  of  such  unprincipled  men  leagued 
together  as  that  clique  of  ancienl  Iradtrif  Their  love  of  office  is  their  ion- 
trolling  passion.  In  despite  of  them,  however,  we  shall  leave  llie  govern- 
meot  and  country  sound  and  prosperous;  and  if  the  annexation  of  Texas 
shall  crown  oil'  my  public  life,  I  shall  neither  retire  Ignominiously  nor  be 
»ooD  forgotten.  The  treaty  with  China  has  arrived,  and  will  he  submitted  to 
the  Senate  either  to-day  or  to-morrow;  and  since  my  message  the  pleasing 
iaformation  has  come  to  hand  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  in  the  case 
of  the  Brig  Morrias,  by  Venei'.uela.  1  had  pondered  over  other  measures  of 
endurlDg  interest,  but  my  sun  is  now  too  near  the  verge  of  the  horizon  to 
enable  me  to  consummate  them, and  eo  "ends  my  catechism." 

Your  letter  relating  to  the  Brooklyn  postoQice  reached  me  too  late  for  ac- 
tion;  and  in  tmme  sort  it  la  better  that  Ur.  Polk  should  have  free  play.  Let 
the  fight  take  place  among  ths  partisans  of  the  "  two  houses  "  for  the  spoils, 
Racb  partioular  victory  will  increase  the  feud,  and  the  country  will  look  to  a 
third  person  for  peace.  Broderick's  appointment  will  stand  firm.  I  spoke 
to  Bibb  yesterday. 

We  are  looking  for  accessions  to  our  domestic  circle  from  Lafayette  place 
at  an  early  day.  Present  me  cordially  to  all,  and  be  assured  of  my  sincere 
regard  and  friendship,  John  Tvlkb, 


In  Congress  the  contest  immediately  arose   orer  annexation. 

The  Iftte  elections  had  given  the  question  a  national  turn  which 

coold  no  longer  be  doubted.      While  both  the  senators  from  New 

Hampsliire,  and  one  from  Maine,  voted  for  annexnlion,  1)Oth  the 

ttnators  from  Virginia,  and  one  from  Loniaiana,  voted  against  it. 

^e  lire  commenced  furionaly  all  along  the  line.     C,  J.  Ingersoll, 

'  Pennsylvania,  in   the    House,  and    George  McDuffie  in  the 

BDate,  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out   the  suggestions  of 

}  President,  by  introducing  the  rejected  treaty  in  the  form  of 

int  resolutions.     If  the  murderers  of  Texas  only  saw  the  ghoat 

f  tlio  late  treaty  in  the  late  elections,  they  now  beheld  it  like 

llazariis  restored  to  actnal  life.     It  was  a  sign  of  vicl/)ry  that  most 

m^  the  objections  hitherto  urged  against  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
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had  been  yielded,  and  the  battle  fought  upon  the  oonstitationalitj 
of  annexation  bj  joint  resolution.  There  the  friends  of  annexa- 
tion were  impregnable.  They  had  only  to  take  the  literal  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  compel  tlie  enemy  to  prove  an  ior 
tention  foreign  to  its  terms.  The  lucid  statement  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
in  his  Constitution-History  (ii.,  p.  162),  shows  how  little  ground 
really  the  enemy  had  to  stand  upon.^ 

The  enemy  were  not  magnanimous  enough  to  yield  themselves 
as  vanquished  without  more  ado,  but  insisted  on  modifying  the 
resolutions  of  IngersoU  by  extending  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  tlirough  the  proposed  territory.  To  this  there  was 
no  objection  from  the  administration  otlier  than  that  the  provi- 
sion might  give  occasion  to  new  negotiations  with  Texas,  and 
thus  jeopard  the  measure  by  delay.  As  thus  modified  in  the  bill 
of  a  Whig,  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  they  passed  the  House 
on  the  25tli  of  January. 

*•  Rejoice  with  me,"  wrote  the  President  two  days  after,  "on 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union  through  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  votes.  I  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate.  A  greater  triumph  was  never 
achieved  than  that  already  accomplished."  Out  of  the  vote  cast 
fifty-three  Northern  men  voted  for  Texas,  and  eighty  against  it. 

The  battle  in  the  Senate  was  of  a  longer  duration.  This  was 
due  to  tlie  e(^uivocal  position  of  Benton  and  his  loco-focoa  to  the 
party,  which  had  slain  their  leader  and  repudiated  them.  Had 
party  not  intervened,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  would  have  been 
promptly  cast  for  the  resolutions;  most  of  the  senators  declaring 
themselves  in  favor  of  annexation,  but  going  off  on  all  sorts  of 
untenable  objections  to  excuse  their  opposition  at  this  time. 
Benton  proceeded,  like  a  good  tactician,  to  get  back  into  his  old 
place  among  the  Democrats.  He  first  introduced,  on  the  11th 
of  December,  his  bill  of  loth  June,  1844,  providing  "for  a  treaty 
with  Texas  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  or  without  it  when  Con- 
gress should  deem  such  assent  unnecessary."  He,  however,  soon 
found  himself  compelled  to  take  another  step  forward.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  he  proposed  a  bill  in  which  nothing  was  said  of 
the  consent  of  Mexico,  and  which  acknowledged  the  right  of  Con- 

1  MoDuffie'K  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ohbe,  Congr,  Globe,  1844-'5,  p.  ?74» 
eontaiuH  also  a  very  fine  argument.     See  aluo  Mr.  Bachanan*s  speech. 
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igrcBs  to  admit  new  States,  by  providing  for  a  "  mission  to  negotiate 
Jenns  of  annexation,  to  be  siibmitted  to  the  Senate  by  tlie  execu- 
tive, and  raliiied  as  a  treaty,  or  as  articles  to  the  two  U.oub^  of 
Congress,  to  be  directly  passed  upon  liy  them."  TLe  highly  com- 
plimentary language  whicli  Benton  used  in  respect  to  Mr.  Polk 
indicated  very  clearly  the  motives  by  which  tlie  locos  were  im- 
pelled. How  they  would  stand  with  reference  to  the  new  admin- 
istration was  a  question  of  potent  consideration  with  "y"  ancient 
leaders." 

Until  tlie  latter  part  of  Febniavy  the  parties  in  the  Senate 
stood  antagonized, — Mr.  Benton  planting  himself  upon  his  ridicn- 
lone  proposition,  and  the  majority  scorning  to  be  captured  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri  through  the  medium  of  his  bill.  While 
the  Virginia  Legislature  refused  to  pass  resolutions  instructing 
her  senators  on  the  subject,  the  legislatures  of  Michigan,  New 
HampBhire,  and  Maine, — the  extreme  nortliern  States, — urgently 
called  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  great  national  measure. 

At  length  Mr.  Kobert  J.  Walker  undertook  to  help  tlie  poor 
locos  out  of  their  disagreeable  predicament,  and  to  enable  them  to 
escape  with  some  little  grace  from  their  attitude  of  opposition. 
He  proposed  to  unite  the  two  plans — the  House  plan  and  Benton's 
plan — and  give  the  President  power  to  choose  between  them. 
Benton  caught  eagerly  at  the  expedient.  It  had  been  long  felt  that 
his  design  was  merely  to  obtain  terms,  since  on  principle  his  own 
proposition  yielded  as  much  as  the  House  resolutions.  On  the 
23d  of  February  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote :  "  The  Texas  qnestion  looks 
^ery  encouraging.  It  is  conlidently  expected  to  be  passed  this 
week.  The  prospect  is  quite  bewildering ;  for  it  is  the  President's 
hat  remaining  desire." 

At  tliis  time  the  whole  country  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement. 
Daily  every  avenue  of  the  Senate  was  filled  with  persons  from  all 
Jarta  of  the  Union.  Foreign  ministers,  agents  and  officers  of  all 
leparlnients  of  government,  were  there.  On  the  19th  of  February 
jfresident  Tyler  gave  a  party  at  the  Wlnte  House,  which  was  at- 
by  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  A  lion  mot  of  the 
freaident  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  When  some  one  con- 
!^tulated  him  upon  the  brilliant  gathering  of  tlie  beauty  and 
&8hion  of  the  land,  he  replied :  "  Yes,  they  cannot  say  now  that  I 
In  a  president  without  a  party.'" 
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When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  Walker's  expedient,. 
Mr.  Miller  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^*  resolved/'  and, 
insert  Benton's  bill  of  June  10, 1844.  He  said  that  this  was  the 
same  proposition  which  was  introduced  bj  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri in  December,  1844.  Mr.  Benton  answered  from  his  sest 
that  he  would  vote  against  it.  Then  Mr.  Miller  appealed  to  him 
not  to  ^'  kill  his  own  child."  But  the  wretched  Benton  said  that 
he  would  ^'  kill  it  stone  dead."  This  inglorious  declaration  wss 
followed  by  general  laughter,  with  an  attempt  at  cheering,  sup- 
pressed by  the  president. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  February  27, 1845,  by  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-five.  Merrick,  Wliig  senator  from  Maryland,  and  John* 
son.  Whig  senator  from  Louisiana,  Allen  Benton,  Fairfield,  and 
Tappan,  loco-focody  who  voted  against  the  treaty  in  June,  1844,. 
now  recorded  tlieir  votes  for  Texas.  Foster,  Whig  senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  had  first  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  same  resolu- 
tions as  Milton  Brown's,  would  have  voted  for  them  as  originally 
offered,  but  declined  to  do  so  when  loaded  down  with  Mr.  Benton's 
proposition,  which  he  viewed  as  hostile  to  the  South.  When  the 
bill  returned  to  the  House,  Milton  Brown,  and  the  other  seven 
State-rights  Whigs  (except  Stephens,  who  did  not  vote)  who  liad 
voted  for  the  resolutions  as  they  passed  the  House,  now  voted 
against  them  for  the  same  reason  as  Foster.  On  the  other  hand,, 
the  Northern  and  Western  loco-focos  in  the  House  eagerly  followed 
the  example  of  Benton,  and  voted  for  the  bill,  which  passed  by 
one  lumdred  and  thirty-two  to  seventy-six,  the  Southern  and 
Northern  votes  being  very  nearly  even.  Indeed,  there  were  plenty 
of  Southerners  like  Senator  Barrow,  of  Louisiana,  and  Waddy 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  who  held  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  the  most  fatal  blow  possible  to  slavery.  Extremists 
on  slavery,  like  ''  Barharossa,"  characterized  annexation  as  a  fan- 
kee  trick  to  drain  the  Southern  States  of  their  slaves,  and  instanced 
Buchanan's  speech  on  the  Texas  treaty  as  a  proof  of  it.^ 

One  hundred  guns  from  tlie  Capitol  announced  the  glorious  re- 
sult to  the  country. 

The  resolutions  readied  the  President  three  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  liis  term  of  oflice.  The  great  prize  for  which  he  had 
striven  was  in  his  hands.     He  signed  the  resolutions,  and  the 

»  **Lo8t  Principie,"  p.  218. 
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OD  arose  to  his  mind  whether  he  shonld  himself  make  the 
ion  between  the  alternatives  of  the  bill,  or  leave  the  subject 
Mr.  Polk.  This  question  was  as  honorable  to  liimself  as  was 
leans  he  took  to  answer  it.  .  Eagerly  as  he  wished  to  con- 
ate  the  act  of  annexation,  anxious  as  he  had  worked  for  it 
Bars,  desirous  as  he  was  to  select  between  the  alternative 
sitions,  was  there  not  something  due  to  Mr.  Polk,  with  whom 
i  fought  the  canvass,  and  had  won  the  victory  ?  He  never 
3ted  for  a  moment  that  Polk  would  chose  any  other  than  the 
3  resolutions,  which  submitted  a  definite  proposal  to  Texas ; 
r.  Polk,  in  his  letter  of  April  23,  1844,  had  said:  ^^  I  have 
ntatian  in  declaring  that  I  am  far  the  immediate  re-annexa- 
^  Texas  ;^'  while  the  Texas  plank  adopted  at  Baltimore  pledged 
kewise  to  the  same  policy.  The  conviction  that  Polk  would 
se  himself  was  the  very  source  of  the  President's  embar- 
3nt;  and  it  was  a  new  development  afterward  to  learn  that 
n  charged  Polk  with  a  commitment  in  private  to  his  cum- 
alternative  proposition  of  ^'  missions  and  negotiations." 
;  the  President  was  aware  of  the  active  machinations  of  the 
[i  envoy,  Capt.  Elliott,  who  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
)  Texas  to  renounce  annexation  on  the  assured  condition  of 
3ndence.  The  matter  did  not  admit  of  delay.  He  pursued 
oper  course.  He  established  the  necessity  of  action  by  the 
Tent  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  cabinet, 
len  directed  Mr.  Calhoun  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Polk  and  submit 
1  the  instructions  to  our  agent  in  Texas.  Mr.  Calhoun  did 
was  directed,  but  Mr.  Polk  declined  any  interference  in  the 
•,  and  was  understood  by  his  silence  as  concurring,  or  at 
cquiescing,  in  Mr.  Tyler's  course. 

i  so  it  was,  that  on  the  day  after  the  cabinet  meeting,  Mon- 
farch  3rd,  the  instructions  drawn  bv  Calhoun  on  the  basis 
!  House  resolutions  were  dispatched,  with  the  President's 
)n,  to  Major  Donelson,  in  Texas,  in  the  care  of  Floyd  Wag- 
i,  the  President's  nephew,  thus  inducting  Texas  into  the 
,  so  far  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  do  it, 
imperial  domain  on  the  map  of  the  nation,  standing  as  an 
^hable  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Mr. 
About  the  same  time  also  the  President  signed  bills  ad- 
g  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union. 
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The  following  is  a  statement,  drawn  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  1848,  and 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  respecting  the  events  of 
his  last  hours: 

[£x-PllB8IDENT  TtlEB  TO  HON.  WlLLIAM  WiLKIHS.] 

Shebwood  Forest,  Ghables  Gitt  Go.,  Va.,  Nw.  27,  1S48. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  deemed  it  quite  important  that  the  facti  whioh 
tranipired^during  the  last  three  or  four  dayi  of  my  adminiitration,  relating  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  should  be  preserved  in  an  authentic  form ;  in  ordar 
to  accomplish  which  I  have  embodied  them  in  a  statement,  a  copy  of  which 
I  now  forward  you.  So  much  thereof  as  relates  to  interviews  between  Mr. 
Galhoun  and  myself,  both  before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  I 
cannot  expect  you  to  authenticate,  and  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  request 
that  you  will  look  over  all  that  purports  to  narrate  what  transpired  at  ths 
cabinet  meeting.  I  have  already  submitted  the  statement  to  Mr.  Galhoun, 
who  concurs  in  it  as  now  presented.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  look  over 
it,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  you  to  be  necessary,  and  com- 
municate with  me  at  your  earliest  convenience?  My  object  it  to  avoid  til 
diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  facts. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  and  faithfully  yours,  John  Ttlbb. 

[J  itaiemeni  of  what  transpired  after  the  passage  of  the  joint  resoluHons  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,"] 

The  resolutions  reached  me,  and  received  my  approval,  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1846.  My  official  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month.  After 
my  approval  had  been  officially  given  to  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Galhoun,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  called  on  nie,  and  the  conversation  immediately  turned  to 
the  subject  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Galhoun  remarked  that  the  power  to  make 
the  selection  between  the  alternative  resolutions  rested  with  me,  and  that  he 
hoped  I  would  not  hesitate  to  act.  I  replied  that  I  entertained  no  doubt  in 
the  matter  of  the  selection ;  that  I  regarded  the  resolution  which  had  been 
moved  and  adopted  in  the  Senate,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion, as  designed  merely  to  appease  the  discontent  of  some  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  and  for  no  other  purpose;  and  that  my  only  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  immediate  and  prompt  action  arose  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to 
my  successor.  We  both  regarded  the  opening  of  a  new  negotiation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  resolution,  as  destined  to  defeat  annexation  altogether, 
— that  Texas,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  late  treaty  by  the  Senate, 
would  listen  reluctantly  to  any  new  proposition  for  negotiation  ;  that  this  re- 
luctance would  be  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  very  small  majorities  in 
Gongress  by  which  the  resolutions  had  passed,  which  might  well  create  a 
doubt  whether  a  two-thirds  vote  could  be  obtained  for  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  and  that  these  doubts  might  very  wisely  incline  Texas  to  throw  her- 
self upon  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  her  independence  by  Mexico,  in  preference  to  relying  on 
the  uncertain  contingency  of  a  new  negotiation.     Upon  the  point  of  delicacy 
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^B  tDf  successor,  Mr.   Oslhoun   urged  Btnmgly  the   Decesditf  of  inimediBte 
^btion,  wbich  he  regarded  ax  aufficieatly  great  tn  ivernile  all  otbi-r  coosider- 
HUiTDB.     It  was  eiiDugb  that  Congress  had  given  me  tbc  poner  to  act  by  the 
FteTmii  uf  the  resolutions,  and  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  was  imminent.     I 
gjve  the  aubstanc*  of  what  trantpired,  tiot  the  words.     Tiie  conversation 
UrmiDBted  by  my  requesting  blm  to  summon  a  cabinet  fur  the  next  day. 
L  The  nsxt  day  the  whole  cabinet  assembled ;  every  member  gave  a  decided 
^haference  to  the  House  resoluiioa  over  that  of  the  Seuate.     I  stat«d  to  the 
^ftntlemen  that  the  outy  doubt  th&t  could  enist  at  to  the  propriety  of  im- 
^Eediate  action  by  me  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  my  term  of  oflica 
expired  on  the  Tuesday  following,  it  might  bear  the  appearance  of  indelicacy 
to  my  successor,  and  imply  a  want  of  conGdence  la  him  I  did  not  feel,  if  in 
tb?  last  hours  of  my  official  term  I  anticipated  bis  action  ;  and  that  It  wa» 
mBinly  on  this  point  I  desired  their  advice.     All  concurred  Id  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action.     Mr.  Polk  and  his  cabinet  would  necessarily  require 
time  to  look  around  them  after  he  and  they  were  installed  in  office,  and  that, 
if  Texas  was  lost  by  delay,  the  censure  would  fall  on  my  administration.    The 
same  considerations  for  prompt  action  which  have  already  been  mentioned  a» 
baviDg  occurred  in   the  interview  with   Mr,  Calhoun   the   day  before   were 
again  repeated.     In  their  force  I  fully  concurred,  and  auggesled,  as  an  ex- 
pedient that  would  save  the  point  of  delicacy,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  sboald  wait 
on  Mr.  Polk,  inform  him  of  my  action  on  the  subject,  and  explain  to  him  my 
reasons  therefor.     The  suggestion  was  fully  approved.     Mr.  Calbuuu  waited 
on  Mr.  Polk,  after  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  and  reported  tu  me  the  sub- 
staoce  of  the  interview  Ihe  next  morning,  which  was,  that  Mr.  Polk  declined 
to  express  any  opinion  or  to  make  any  suggestion  In  reference  to  the  subject. 
The  instructions  to  Mr.  Donelson,  being  submitted  to  and  approved  by  me, 
were  dispatched  on  the  same  day. 

Tlie  President  had  concluded  his  Administration  in  what  tli© 
Enquirer  styled  a  "blaze  of  glory."  Mr.  Tyler  had  honestly 
Boaglit  to  act  the  part  of  a  president  of  his  whole  coantry.  He 
found  it  snnk  in  the  depths  of  despair,  and  "  he  left  the  govern- 
ment and  country  prosperons  and  sound."  He  had  crushed  all 
hifi  enemies,  wliile  the  annexation  of  Te.vas  enabled  hiui  to  retire 
to  private  life  "neither  ignominiously,  nor  soon  to  be  furgotten." 
Victory  after  victory  had  he  gained,  under  trials  the  most  un- 
precedented;  but  Texas  was  tlie  "crown  of  crowns." 

On  his  departure  from  the  White  House,  an  impressive  scene 
ensued,  which  is  described  in  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Tyler: 

"A  formal  and  feeling  address  was  delivered  by  a  distinguished  private 
cittxeD.  It  was  unexpected,  and  the  Presiilcnt's  reply  a  spontaneous  efl'ort. 
And  to  you,   dear  Mary,'  I  may  say  it  seemed  supernatural,  so  happy  and 
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beaatifal  was  it.  I  never  had  an  idea  of  the  power  of  true  eloquence  nntU 
then.  You  must  remember  his  peculiar  voice.  It  received  additional  sweet- 
ness as  it  broke  forth  in  quivering  tones,  with :  '  Sir,  you  do  yourself  great 
injustice.  Say  you  that  this  offering  is  an  "unpolished  stone?" — it  is  a 
hriUiani  gem,  polished  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  sparkles  rare  upon  my 
heart.'  The  expression  and  tone  of  voice  as  it  rose  and  fell  were  irresistible. 
There  was  a  cry  of  admiration  from  those  around,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
response  the  sternest  in  that  throng  gave  way  to  the  emotion  that  completely 
overwhelmed  the  rest."  * 

*  The  following  is  from  the  oorreepondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

BSTIBEMBNT  OF  EX-PbXSIDBNT  TtLXB  AND  FaMILT. 

Wabhinoton,  March  3,  1845. 

I  witnessed  this  evening  at  the  White  House  a  very  interesting  scene.  Etriy 
this  afternoon  President  Tyler  threw  open  the  national  mansion.  He  bad  en- 
gaged apartments  at  Fuller's  Hotel,  to  which  place  the  private  household  goods 
of  the  President  and  family  had  been  sent  A  large  concourse  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  crowded  the  White  House  to  call  upon  him  and  lady,  who  received  them 
In  the  reception  room.  They  appeared  in  excellent  spirits.  Near  the  Presideot 
and  lady  stood  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers  with  their  f amilie&  At  five  o*cloek 
the  President  had  arranged  with  his  friends  to  leave  the  White  House  and  go  to 
FuUer's.  As  the  hour  drew  near,  his  numerous  personal  friends  drew  closer 
around  him,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  private 
citizens  of  Washington,  to  whom  Mr.  Tyler  had  endeared  himself  by  his  many 
amiable  traits  of  social  life.  Tears  were  seen  to  start  to  the  eyes  of  many  of 
them  as  they  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

About  five  o'clock,  Creneral  Van  Ness,  of  Wabhingtou,  approached  the  Presi- 
dent, and  delivered  an  eloi^uent  and  feeling  address  to  him.  He  complimented 
the  President  on  the  many  social  Hen  which  had,  daring  the  brief  period  of  his 
admiuiHtration,  grown  up  between  the  citizeuK  of  the  District  and  him,  and  which 
were  cow  about  to  be  Hevered.  He  gave  assurances  of  the  kindest  regard  of  the 
people  for  his  moral  and  social  worth,  expressing  the  sincere  regret  all  felt  on 
parting  with  him.  He  alluded  to  the  important  events  which  had  so  eminently 
distinguiHhed  hiH  administration  ;  the  peaceful  relations  which  had  been  strength- 
ened and  extended  over  the  whole  world  during  his  administration,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  character  to  reflect  honor  both  upon  himself  and  the  country.  He 
said,  when  time  had  been  given  for  the  eflfervescenoe  of  political  party  strife  to 
BubHide,  and  the  people  in  moments  of  calmueHs  came  to  review  the  honest,  patri- 
otic and  well  intended  measures  of  his  administration,  they  would  mete  out  to 
him  in  his  retirement  that  justice  and  praise  which  he  ko  richly  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Assurinii  him  that  the  best  wishes  of  all  would  at- 
tend him  when  he  retired,  and  engaged  in  the  more  pleasant  and  peaceful  pursuits 
of  domestic  life,  ho  expressed  wishes  for  his  continued  prosperity  and  happiness. 
In  private  life,  the  vexatious  growing  out  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
with  his  best  acta  and  motives  misrepresented,  would  cease  to  annoy  him. 

With  many  other  well  conceived  and  well  expressed  remark?,  the  mere  random 
substance  of  which  I  am  only  able  to  allude  to,  the  speaker  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  only  regretted  that  the  gem  he  had  attempted  to  offer  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  President  was  not  better  polished. 
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[Alexander  Gabdineb  to  Miss  Maboabet  Gabdineb.] 

Washington,  March  4,  1845. 
Mt  Deab  Sistbb:  To-day  we  have  had  the  inauguration,  and  I  would  not 
gu  a  half  mile  to  see  the  ceremony  repeated.  None  of  us  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion ball  to-night,  the  President  deeming  it  more  dignified  and  proper  that 
himself  and  Julia  should  remain  at  home,  and  none  of  the  rest  of  us  caring  to 
go  after  the  fatigues  of  the  week.  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Capitol  until  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  passing  most  of  the  time  in  the  executive  chamber, 
with  the  President  and  cabinet,  for  whom  a  very  good  supper  was  served. 

The  President  made  one  of  the  happiest  replies  I  ever  heard.  He  very  briefly 
thanked  the  speaker  for  the  kind  expressions  of  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  especially  for  their  uompUmentazy  allusion  to  his  social  hospitalities  and  the 
relations  which  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  which  were  now  about  to  be 
severed.  The  offering  was  a  brilliant  gem,  of  the  brightest  polish,  and  of  ines- 
timable value. 

He  said,  when  called  from  the  plow  by  an  act  of  Divine  Providenee,  to  as- 
some  the  high  and  responsible  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  he  knew  he  was 
leaving  a  bed  of  down  to  repose  upon  a  bed  of  thorns— and  was  happy  that  he 
was  about  to  return  from  this  bed  of  thorns  to  one  of  down.  His  suoceesor  left 
his  bed  of  down,  and  was  now  about  to  repose  upon  the  bed  of  thorns  which  he 
was  leaving.  He  relied  on  future  history,  and  on  the  candid  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  award  him  the  meed  due  to  honest  and  conscien- 
tiouB  purposes  to  serve  his  country. 

He  came  into  the  administration  standing  almost  alone,  between  the  two  great 
parties  which  divide  the  country.  A  few  noble-hearted  and  talented  men  ralUed 
to  his  support,  '*  denomiruUedaeorpareWB  guard^^'  one  of  whom  (Cushing)  had  just 
returned,  having  concluded  an  important  treaty  with  a  vast  empire,  and  thrown 
open  the  trade  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  to  American  com- 
merce.  Another  (Wise)  was  at  this  time  performing  the  most  important  services 
in  Brazil  for  the  prevention  and  final  extermination  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
(Frequent  interruptions  took  place  from  the  thundering  applause,  with  the  clap- 
ping  of  hands,  etc.) 

The  day  has  come  when  a  man  could  feel  proud  of  being  an  American  citizen. 
He  could  stand  on  the  North-eastern  boundary  line,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Bio 
Graude  del  Norte,  and  contemplate  the  extent  of  our  vast  and  growing  Bepublio, 
the  boundaries  of  which  had  been  settled  and  extended  by  peaceful  negotiations. 

He  was  happy,  in  leaving  the  government,  to  know  it  was  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  successor  who  had  been  elevated  by  correct  principles  to  take  his  place. 

He  said  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance. 
(Applaube.)  Our  children's  children's  children  would  live  to  realize  the  vast  ben- 
efits  conferred  on  this  country  by  the  union  of  Texas  with  this  country*. 

He  briefly  alluded  to  our  favorable,  peaceful  relations  with  other  countries, 
brought  about  jsy  friendly  treaties,  etc. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  the  pleasure  he  anticipated  when  engaged  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  private  life,  free  from  the  cares  and  responsibility  of  official 
station. 

During  the  delivery  of  these  interesting  speeches  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
among  the  numerous  persons  who  crowded  around  the  speakers.     These  cere- 
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The  ladies  were  not  admitted,  and  Julia,  after  waiting  awhile  with  the  Udi^ 
of  the  cabinet,  finding  thii  to  be  the  caae,  declined  making  any  ipecial  ap- 
plication, and  returned  home.  I  was  present  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Home, 
about  two-and-a-half  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  valedictory  of  tht* 
speaker. 

The  President  and  family  left  the  executive  mansion  yesterday  at  five- 
o'clock.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  friends  filled  the  blue  room,  and 
escorted  him  in  carriages  and  on  foot  to  his  temporary  quarters  at  FuUer'i. 
In  the  blue  room  he  was  addressed  by  Gen.Van  Ness,  in  highly  complimentary 
terms,  and  his  reply,  polished  by  a  melodious  voice  and  most  graceful  and 
dignified  manner,  drew  tears  from  almost  every  eye.  It  was  the  happiest  and 
most  touching  thing  that  I  ever  heard.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  cortege  at 
Fuller's,  double  lines  were  formed  to  the  door,  and  loud  cheers  arose  from  the 
large  concourse  assembled,  among  whom  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  delegates 
from  the  White  Eagle  and  Empire  clubs  of  New  York.  During  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  visitors,  calling  Uy 
pay  their  parting  respects.  This  morning  I  was  aroused  by  a  salute  from 
cannon  in  front  of  the  premises,  and  renewed  cheers  for  John  Tyler.  So  lie 
emerged  from  the  storms  of  this  wonderful  administration  in  complete 
triumph  and  happy  sunshine 

The  family  may  leave  for  Virginia  to-morrow  morning,  but  probably  not 
before  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  with  safety 
and  comfort.  I  say  safety,  for  the  cars  will  be  filled  with  the  outpouring 
multitude  to  an  extent  which  will  render  them  almost  unsafe  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Mrs.  Sample  is  here — a  fine  looking  and  accomplished  woman;  so  are 
Robert,  John  and  Alice.  Mrs.  Semple,  I  believe,  goes  on  to  Philadelphia 
with  Robert. 

Don't  look  for  me  before  my  return.  Yesterday  I  saw  Judge  Nelson  in- 
ducted as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Your  affectionate  brother,  Alkx.  Gabdineb. 

[Mrs.  Tylkr  to  Mrs.  Gardiner.] 

Powhatan  House,  Richmond,  March  6,  1845. 

Mt  Dear  Mama  :  We  arrived  in  this  city  at  two  o'clock,  and  as  we  will 

have  to  tarry  until  the  morning,  1  feel  that  I  must  make  a  leisure  moment, 

and  detail  some  of  the  striking,  and  very,  very  interesting  events  of  the  past 

week,  ere  I  reach  Sherwood  Forest.     And  yet,  how  vain  it  seems  I     How  in- 


monies  over,  the  President's  family  and  friends  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Fuller's 
Hotel,  where  a  large  crowd  had  already  assembled,  who  most  enthusiastically 
cheered  liiuj,  which  he  acknowledged  while  standing  bare  headed  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotel.  The  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  gunners,  a  kind  of 
artillery  company,  with  red  uniforms  and  gray  badges,  etc.,  from  New  York,  who 
arrived  with  their  guns  to-day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  who,  I  had  first  thought, 
had  come  from  Baltimore.  They  are  likely-looking  young  men,  who  belong  to 
the  *'  White  Eagle  Club,"  in  New  York. 
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adequate  would  be  any  doacriprion  I  could  giv( 
The  last  viirJ  liaiS  been  apoken — Che  last  liok 
WnshiugtoD.  and  1  should  like  yuu  to  bave  witu 
11  eipreasioDS  that  marked  our  depattu 


,  with  even  time  before  me  ! 
la  brokeo,  that  bound  tne  to 
iueed  the  emotions,  and  heard 
e.     Let  mc  see — where  shall 


I  begin  7  I  will  go  back  to  Saturday,  though  I  shall  have  to  be  very  brief  in 
all  I  say.  Saturday,  then,  the  President  approved  the  Texas  treaty,  and  1 
have  DOW  BUspeoded  from  my  oeck  the  immortal  gulden  pen,  given  expressly 
for  the  occasion.  The  aume  day  we  had  a  brilllaut  dinner  party  for  Mr.  and 
Hm-  Polk.  I  wore  my  black-blonde  over  white  satin,  and  tn  the  eveniug 
received  a  large  number  of  persona.  On  Sunday  the  President  held  a  cabi- 
net council  from  compulsion  ;  on  Monday  a  Texas  messenger  was  dispatched  ; 
on  Sunday  evening  Mn.  Semple  arrived;  on  Monday,  in  the  morning,  we 
concluded  our  packing.  Mrs.  Wllkins  and  Mrs.  Mitsou  came  up  to  my  bed- 
room, and  sat  a  little — while  I  made  my  toilutte — offering  their  services  in 
any  wny.  At  five  ia  the  afternoon,  a  crowd  of  friends,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
aasembled  in  the  bine  room,  to  abake  hands  with  us  and  escort  us  from  the 
White  House.  As  the  Preaident  and  myself  entered  they  divided  into  two 
lines,  and  when  we  bad  passed  to  the  head  of  the  room,  surrounded  and 
salulvd  US,  Gen.  Vao  Ness  requested  them  to  stnud  back,  and  himself  atept 
forward  and  delivered,  "on  behalf,  and  at  the  request  of  many  lady  and 
gentlemen  citizens  of  Washington,"  a  farewell  address.  J  saw,  before  he  coc- 
clnded,  »  respnnse  of  some  kiud  would  be  almost  necessary  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  fell  a  good  deal  concerned,  for  I  knew  he  had  prepared  none,  and 
bad  not  expected  to  make  any ;  but  I  might  "have  spared  myself  all  and  every 
fear,  for  as  soon  as  the  Oeiieral  Bnisbed,  be  raised  his  hand,  hia  form  ex- 
panded, and  such  a  burst  of  beautiful  and  poetic  etoqueuco  aa  proceeded  from 
him  conld  only  be  called  inspiration.  His  voice  was  more  musical  than  ever  ; 
it  rose,  and  fell,  and  trembled,  and  rose  again.  The  effect  was  irresistible, 
and  the  deep  admiration  and  respect  it  elicited  waa  told  truly  in  the  sobs  and 
exclamations  of  alt  around.  Aa  they  shook  us  by  the  band  when  we  entered 
our  carriage  they  could  not  utter  farewell. 

The  "  Empire  Club,"  en  cotlumt,  was  present,  and  cheered  again  and  again. 
They  followed  iu  the  procession  which  was  formed  to  the  hotel,  and  cheered 
OS  we  alighted.  Among  the  ladies  present  whom  you  know,  besides  the 
cabinet  ladies,  were  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Beeckman — but  I  have  not  time  to 
think  and  enumerate.  At  the  hotel  our  visitors  did  not  fall  off.  Wo  did  not 
altoud  either  theioauguratioo  ball,  and  the  next  morning  we  determined  to  de- 
part from  Washington,  adopting  "French  leave;"  but  when  we  reached  the 
wliarf  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  boat  had  gone,  and  we  had  to  return, 
•luiuat  to  our  regret.  All  that  day,  which  was  yesterday,  our  parlor  was 
ibruDgpd,  AiuoDg  the  visitors  was  Dr.  Roijert,'  again  with  Mrs.  Pync.  We 
left  at  ui|;ht,  and  an  immense  fire  in  the  city  raging — the  theatre  and  many 
hunaea.  We  had  a  most  aifecting  parting  with  our  cabinet:  all  the  ladies 
WL-pl,  and  poor  Mr.  Wilkins  almost  sunk  with  emotion.     But  Alexander  caQ 


'  Mrs.  Gardiner's  family  physician,  when  Mrs.  Tjlsr 
oey  Eogerit,  o(  New  York. 


was  a  child,  Dr.  J.  Eaar- 
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better  tell  yon  til  tbeee  really  impreeriTe  and  not  eaeily  forgotten  iceDei 
than  I  can  write  them.  Since  ray  arriral  In  Richmond,  we  have  been  called 
upon  by  a  number  of  the  beat  citisent.  Among  others,  Mr.  and  lira,  and  Miii 
Ritchie,  who  promise  for  me  some  rery  agreeable  neighbors  on  James  Ri?«r. 
There  is  a  Mi»9  Ddafidd  and  a  MUm  Bogert,  from  New  York  at  this  honie. 
And  now  I  must  bid  yon  adien  in  the  greatest  haste.  In  the  morning,  it 
«iz  o'clock,  we  start  again,  for  "  Sherwood  Forest,"  in  the  steamboat,  and  sbttl 
reach  it  at  tweWe  o'clock.  We  left  Washington  at  nine  last  night,  bat  did 
not  start  from  the  wharf  until  three  o'clock  this  morning.  Direct  to  "Sher* 
wood  Forest,"  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  and  beliere  me,  yoar  affectiontts 
daughter,  Julia  G.  T. 


CHAPTEK   XIII 

1841-'46. 


a  been  disappointed  In  the  reform  which  yoa  promUed  yoartelTet  by  golnc 
wtf"  (of  18lO.)--JoRN  Tylkr. 


fD  Bkfobm." — No  Defaulters. — Bsdugtion  of  Bxpknbbs. — ^Extsaots 
.  Ttleb's  Messages. — Mb.  Ttleb's  Bbtiew  of  Mb.  Oobwim's  Tbbas- 

ORT. — iMTEBNAIi  ImPBOTEMBNTS. — Mb.  TrLEB   AHD  THE  TeLBOBAPH. — 

TO  THE  Common  Council  of  New  Tore  and  Db.  Spbaoxtb  on  the  Tel- 
-Mb.  Tyleb's  Addbbss,  **  The  Dead  of  the  Cabinet." 

"  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  the 
ithern  leaders  constituted  a  remarkable  body  of  men." 
:en  ruinously  lavish  in  their  personal  expenditures,  they 
in  an  economical  government,  and  throughout  the  long 
their  domination  they  guarded  the  Treasury  with  rigid 
asing  vigilance  against  every  attempt  at  extravagance,  and 
very  form  of  corruption."  The  spectacle  that  has  been 
I  since  another  section  than  the  South  undertook  the 
3n  of  the  Union  has  precisely  reversed  the  picture. 
s  expenditures,  vast  surpluses  in  the  Treasury,  which 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1837  and  1839,  public  de- 
going  unwhipt  of  justice,  the  cabinet  and  ex-presidents 
I  into  speculators  and  stock-jobbers,  the  tirst  secretaries 
ministration  charged  with  and  tried  for  embezzlement; 
lid  not  history  write  of  these  leaders :  "  Too  often  ruin- 
ish  of  the  public  expenditures,  they  believed  in  private 
,  and  througliout  the  long  period  of  their  domination  they 
i  the  Treasury  with  rigid  and  unceasing  vigilance  in 
;enious  manner  and  in  every  form  of  corruption"  ?  This 
t  may  appear  to  be  harsh,  but  the  history  of  the  Union 
assumption  of  the  State  debts,  in  1790,  down  to  March, 
en  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  the  face  of  civil  war — indeed, 
itate  it — leaves  no  other  conclusion  to  the  mind  than  that 
iceful  words  of  Gorham  (uttered  when  Virginia  delegates 
ling  a  most  fatal  blow  at  slavery),  that  "  New  England 
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had  no  motive  to  union  but  a  commercial  onOi"  was  the  settled 
policy  of  too  many  of  her  school. 

Possibly  a  closer  examination  woald  show  that  the  rents  in  ih» 
private  fortunes  of  Southern  men  were  due  more  to  a  system  of 
laws  which,  Mr.  Sumner  admits,  imposed  upon  the  South  the  en- 
tire support  of  the  government  than  to  personal  fault.  Certainly 
we  have  no  lack  of  lavish  men  in  the  North.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  them,  Mr.  Webster,  made  his  thousands,  but  was  alwayB  care- 
less and  moneyless.  Now  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who  said  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  ^'that  in  all  tilings  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys  he  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact,  and  particular."  ^ 

It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  examine  how  far  Mr.  Tyler 
redeemed  the  pledges  of  reform  made  to  the  country  in  the  can- 
vass of  1840;  for  the  Whig  party  of  tliat  day  did  have  a  plat- 
form, and  a  very  distinct  one  at  that,  though  not  formulated  by  a 
national  convention. 

And  first,  it  was  a  great  Whig  principle  that  the  departments 
should  be  purified  of  the  defaulters  that  infested  them  under  the 
rule  of  Van  Buren.     Mr.  Tyler,  soon  after  his  accession,  instituted 
a  couimission  to  examine  the  New  York  Custom  House.     Their 
report,  made  at  the  session  of  1841-42,  showed  the  astonishing 
length  to  which  the  corruptionists  had  carried  their  work,  and 
possessed  the  administration  of  the  means  fully  to  counteract  them. 
In  his  address,  vindicatory  of  himself  on  withdrawing  from  the 
canvass  of  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  proudly  challenged  the  records  for  the 
name  of  a  defaulter.     The  enemy,  indeed,  made  a  poor  show  of 
charging  corruption  upon  an  administration  whose  cliaracter  was 
simply  unimpeachable.     After  the  presidential  election  in  1844, 
the  anonymous  ^vriters  of  Whig  newspapers,  assisted  by  their  jcon- 
genial  allies  of  the  loco-foco  type,  busily  insinuated  charges  of 
firtgrant  corruptions  in  the  departments — especially  the  post-ofiSce. 
Congress  took  the  subject  up,  and  called  upon  the  President  for 
information.     In  the  meantime,  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
House  to  investigate  certain  contracts  of  the  departments  with 
the  Bensons  and  a  man  named  James  0.  Zabriskie.     The  report 
upon  the  former  case  was  laid  on  the  table  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  Zabriskie  contract  was  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  chair- 
man was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  President's  enemies.     This 

'  Curtis*  Webster,  ii.,  p.  275. 
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gentleman  made  a  report  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  suffered  in  the  remotest  degree ;  that  the  contract 
was  at  the  n^ual  price ;  that  all  the  objection  to  it  lay  in  an  officer 
of  the  government's  having  received  the  profits  of  ite  sale,  instead 
of  some  other  person  ;  and  that,  as  soon  ae  Mr.  Tyler  discovered 
lere  was  a  taint  of  illegality  in  the  contract  from  tills  canse,  he 
it  abrogated, 

1  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  House,  Mr.  Tyler  summoned  hia 
binet  together  and  made  careful  investigations  into  the  condition 
the  departments.  The  resnlt  was  that  very  few  admini&trationa 
any)  can  point  to  n  record  like  the  following: 

Speciax,  Mesbaqb,  FEnnPABY  21,  1845. 
the  Soute  of  ReprerenCaliaei  of  the  United  Stat€a: — 

mpUuace  with  your  reuulution  of  tlie  2M  of  Junuar;  Uiit,  asking  in- 

jn  "if  any,  nnd  what,  ofiicere  of  the  United  Slates  have  been  guiily 

Bmbezzlemetit  of  public  money  since  the  19tb  of  AiigiiBt,  1841  ;  anil  further, 

r  such  officers  hnvu  been  crininnlly  prosecuted  for  such  embezzlement ; 

•nd  if  not,  that  the  reasons  why  they  have  not  been  so  prosecuted  be  com- 

muuicnted,"  I  herewith  tranamit  letters  from  the  S«creta[iea  of  the  Treasury, 

War  and  Navy  departments,  and  the  Postmaster- General,  and  from  various 

Bads  of  bureaus,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  no  case  of  embczBlement  by 

r  person  holding  office  under  the  government  ii  known  to  have  occurred 

e  the  10th  of  Augoat,  1841,  unless  exceptions  are  to  he  found  in  the  cases 

the  postmaster  at  Tompkiasville,  Kentucky,  who  ivas  ioatantly  removed 

ID  office,  and  all  papers  necessary  for  his  prosecution  were  transmitted  to 

I  United  States  DUtrict  Attorney ;  and  John  Flanagan,  superintendent  of 

d-mines  of  the  upper  Hiasisslppi,  wbn  was  also  removed,  and  whose  place 

residence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  of  the  head  of  the  ordinance  bureau, 

V  been,  and  utill  is,  unknown.  John  Ttler, 

It  was,  secondly,  a  great  Wliig  principle  that  the  expenses 
DDld  be  reduced.  From  1S16  to  1837,  the  finances  were  so 
icaged  that  the  revenue  was  always  greater  than  the  expendi- 
re«.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  without  suggesting  any  expedient  to 
HDteract  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  consumed,  almve  the  re- 
ipts,  $31,310,014.20,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5T2,717.46.  This 
n  consisted  of  the  fourth  installment  under  the  distribntion  act  of 
86,  amounting  to  $17,109,473.26,  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
$5,648,512.40  and  $9,124,747  ariaing  from  other  sources  than 
of  ordinary  revenue.  Van  Buren's  debt  amounted  to 
,648,512.40  on  the  itli  of  March,  1841.  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
r  was  charged  with  the  outstanding  appropriations  of  Mr.  Van 
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Baren's  last.  In  his  report,  Jane  3, 1841,  Mr.  Ewing  estimated 
that  a  deficit  woald  result  for  the  year  of  $12,088,215.88,— 
making  a  total  debt,  January  1,1842,  when  Mr.  Tyler's  reqwn- 
sibilities  began,  of  abont  $17,736,728.88.  As  the  debt,  accord- 
ing  to  Walker's  report  in  December,  1845,  stood  at  $17,075,445.58 
in  October,  1845,  it  followed  that  the  average  receipts  during  Mr. 
Tyler's  administration  were  once  more  made  to  cover  the  average 
expenses. 

From  the  total  expenses,  Mr.  Tyler  might  fairly  require  the  ex- 
penses, or  much  of  them,  of  the  extra  session,  and  long  sesdon  of 
1841,  to  be  deducted,  employed  as  they  were  by  the  Whigs  in 
abuse  of  him  and  against  his  judgment.' 

But  I  need  not  go  further  in  this  matter  than  to  cite  the  antho- 
rity  of  Mr.  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Fill- 
more.' Mr.  Tyler  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  the  wise 
policy  of  building  up  the  navy  by  an  affectation  of  economy. 
The  estimates,  therefore,  for  1842  were  higher  than  for  the  sno* 
ceeding  year.  From  Mr.  Corwin^s  careful  and  elaborate  report 
we  learn  that  the  annual  expenditures  from  1828  to  1841,  ranged 
from  $12,530,846.43  in  1828  to  $25,746,776.28  in  1841  f  the 
average  annual  increase  being  $943,923.56,  exclusive  of  all  ex- 
penses for  collecting  the  revenue  and  payments  made  on  acconnt 

*  The  expenses  of  these  two  sessions  of  Congress,  com)pUed  from  a  statement  in 
the  Washington  Madimtnian^  being  pay  of  members,  etc,  areas  foUows: 

Sinoe  the  assembling  of  the  extra  session  each  member  has  reoelTed 

for  his  per  diem  pay  $2,U92, — amount  for  2i)0  members,  .      $867,680 

TrsTeUing  backwards  and  forwards  four  times,  at  $8  per  20  mUes,  say 

$1,500  each, 485,000 

A  donation  of  books  Toted  to  themselves,  amounting,  we  learn,  pre- 
cisely to  ($180  to  each  one),     86,668 

Printing  (Gales  &  Seaton),  stationery,  officers  of  Congress,  etc.,  .        228,000 


$1,567,848 

*  Executive  Documents,  1850-**51,  No.  11,  p.  9. 

*  From  statement  B.  of  lir.  Corwin's  Report,  we  learn  the  figures  in  detail : 

TtLXB'S  ADIUMIBTBATIOir. 

From  January  1  to  June  30,  1842,  $12,888,228.68 
July  1, 1842  to  June30, 1843,  22,724,205.78 
July  1, 1843  to  June  80, 1844,  19,835,79^48 
July  1, 1844  to  June  30, 1845,  21,273, 705.67 
July  1  to  December  31, 1845,     16, 227, 713.58 

$91,949,647.14 


Van  Bubxk'i 

I  Adminibtbation. 

1888, 

..  $31,468,829.04 

Froi 

1839. 

.-     25,410,050.67 

it 

1840, 

.-    23.249,626.95 

14 

1841, 

.-    25,745,776.28 

It 

$105,874,282.94 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES. 
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of  the  public  debt.  The  expeuditares  for  the  four  Buceeeding 
years,  from  1841  to  1845,  averaged  $22,987,411,78,  a  diininntioD 
in  tlie  average  as  compared  with  the  four  preceding  years  of 
•3,481,158.95,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $13,924,635.80. 

Another  great  Whig  principle  waa,  tiiat  the  currency  should  be 
restored  to  perfect  soundneBB.  Mr.  Tyler  kept  tlie  government 
moneys,  during  his  entire  administration,  without  any  other  guide 
than  the  Uw  of  1789  eetablishing  the  Treasury  department  and 
the  resohilion  of  1810.  The  revenues  were  deposited  in  carefully  , 
selected  banks,  and  secured  by  government  stock.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  rairacnlous  change,  wliich  had  already  set  in, 
daring  the  fall  of  1843,  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country, 
was  due  in  great  raeasui'e  to  the  discreet  management  of  the  ad- 
ministration respecting  the  public  funds.  Mr.  Tyler  found  the 
currency  "  shin-plasters ;"  he  left  it  gold  and  silver  and  Treasury 
notes  at  par;  he  found  exchanges  as  high  as  tvrenty  cents,  and 
left  them  at  little  more  than  what  was  required  to  convey  specie 
from  place  to  place ;  he  ft»und  State  stocks  as  low  as  thirty  cents^ 
and  he  left  them  nearly  par.  And  this  was  effected  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  eloquently  summed  up  in  Mr.  Tyler's  two- 
last  annual  meseages. 


[C0SCLP»lO!J  O 


!.  Tyler's  Mesbaor  in  Decehtier,  1848.] 


Wben.  under  a  (lispeuanlloD  of  Divine  Proviiienco,  I  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
irid«ntial  oftice,  the  stAte  of  public  aHairs  was  embatrasaiag  and  critioal.  To 
add  to  the  irritation  coosequtint  upon  n  long  Btanding  controversy  nith  oos  of 
Dns  of  modern  times,  involving  not  only  queatiosa  of 
'  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  are  always  em- 
aame  time,  important  and  iiigb  priuciples  of  mari- 
s  betweeu  the  citizeus  and  subjects  of  the  tw» 
e  of  feeling  and  of  conduct  which  threataQed 


the  must  powerfu)  nat 
boundary  (which,  uodi 
barraasingi,  but.  at  th< 
time  law.  Bordi 
COUDtries  had  engendered 


Ula   moat   cilntnitous  coosequeDces. 
tbiogs  were  greatly  heljihteDed 
GfMt  Britain,  who,  acting  (as 
Jud  aided  in  the  commisaiuu  of 


The   hauirda   incident  to  'his   lilate  of 

the  nrreat  and  impriaonmcnt  of  a,  subject  of 

illeged)  an  a  part  of  a  military  fore*, 

of  the  torrilurial  juriadiction 


of  the  United  States,  and  involving  the  murder  of  a  citizen  of  the  Stat 
New  York.  A  Urge  amount  of  claims  against  the  government  of  Meilou  re- 
mained nuudjusted,  and  a  war  of  several  years'  continuance  with  the  aavag» 
tribe*  of  Florida  still  prevailed,  attended  with  the  desolation  of  a  large  purtioo 
of  that  beautiful  teirilory,  and  with  the  sucrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  To- 
increase  the  embarrnssmEnta  of  the  government,  individual  and  Statu  credit 
had  been  nearly  stricken  down,  and  confidence  in  the  general  govcrnineDt  wwi. 
to  much  impaired,  that  loans  of  a  smdU  amuiint  could  only  bo  nagotiated  ai 
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ft  eootiderable  sacrifice.  As  a  necestary  conieqaeace  of  the  blight  which  had 
fallen  on  commerce  and  mechanical  indaatry,  the  ahipa  of  the  one  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  operatione  of  the  other  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
iehed.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  currency,  exchangee  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  become  ruinous,  and  trade  had  to  depend  on  a  de» 
predated  paper  currency  in  conducting  its  transactions.  I  shall  be  permittad 
to  congratulate  the  country  that,  under  an  overruling  Providence,  peace  was 
preserved  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  national  honor;  the  war  in  Florida  wu 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination ;  a  large  portion  of  the  claims  on  Mexico 
have  been  fully  adjudicated,  and  are  in  course  of  payment,  while  justice  hii 
been  rendered  to  us  in  other  matters  by  other  nations;  confidence  between 
man  and  man  is  in  a  great  measure  restored,  and  the  credit  of  this  govern- 
ment fully  and  perfectly  re-established.  Commerce  is  becoming  more  and 
more  extended  in  its  operations,  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry 
once  more  reaps  the  rewards  of  skill  and  labor  honestly  applied.  The  opera- 
tions of  trade  rest  on  a  sound  currency,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  are  reduced 
to  their  lowest  amount.  In  this  condition  of  things,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  bring  to  your  favorable  consideration  matters  of  great  interest  in 
their  present  and  ultimate  results ;  and  the  only  desire  which  I  feel  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  leave  the  country  proi- 
perous,  and  its  institutions  unimpaired. 

[Conclusion  of  Mb.  Ttlbr's  Last  Annual  Mbbbaob.] 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  presented  you  a  true 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic.    The  wants  of  the  public  service  are  made  known  to  you ;  and  matters  of 
no  ordinary  importance  are  urged  upon  your  consideration.     Shall  I  not  be 
permitted  to  congratulate  you  ou  the  happy  auspices  under  which  you  have 
assembled,  and  at  the  important  change  in  the  condition  of  things  which  has 
occurred  in  the  last  three  years?     During  that  period,  questions  with  foreign 
powers  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace  of  our  country  have  been  settled  and 
adjusted.     A  desolating  and  wasting  war  with  savage  tribes  has  been  brought 
to  a  close.     The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  threatened  by  agitating 
questions,  has  been  preserved.     The  credit  of  the  government,  which  had  ex- 
perienced a  temporary  embarrassment,  has  been   thoroughly  restored.    It« 
coffers,  which  for  a  season  wore  empty,  have  been  replenished.     A  currency, 
nearly  uniform  in  its  value,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  depreciated  and  almost 
worthless.     Coninierce  and  manufactures,  which  had  suffered  in  common  with 
every  other  interest,  have  once  more  revived,  and  the  whole  country  exhibits 
an  aspect  of  prosperity  and  happiness.     Trade  and  barter,  no  longer  guv- 
erned  by  a  wild  and  speculative  mania,  rest  upon  a  solid  and  substantial  foot- 
ing; and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  in  every  direction,  bespeaks  most 
strongly  the  favorable  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.     My  hap- 
piness, in  the  retirement  that  shortly  awaits  mo,  is  the  ardent  hope  which  I 
experience  that  this  state  of  prosperity  is  neither  deceptive  nor  destined  to  be 
short-lived,  and  that  measures  which  have  not  yet  received  its  sanction,  but 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  closely  connected  with  the  honor,  the  glory, 
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ind  itill  more  enlarged  prnsperity  of  the  country,  are  destineil,  at  Hn  early 
day,  to  receive  Ihe  approval  of  Cougreas.  Under  these  el reum stances,  and 
with  IbcBe  anticipations,  I  sbnil  moat  gladly  leave  to  others  more  able  Iban 
toyaelf  the  noble  and  pleaaing  task  of  austaining  the  public  pruspcrily.  I 
sball  carry  with  me  into  retirement  the  grfttifying  reflection  that,  aa  my  sole 
objeirt  Ihrougboiit  baa  been  lo  advance  the  pnblic  gouil,  I  inny  not  entirely 
bare  failed  in  kccflinpliabing  it;  and  this  gratification  is  heightened  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  fnct  that  when,  under  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty, 
I  bare  found  myaelf  constrained  to  reaort  In  the  qualified  veto,  it  ban  neither 
been  followed  by  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  people,  nor  weakened  in  any 

Eree  their  atlachment  lo  tbsit  great  conservative  feature  of  our  government. 
le 


k  And  here  it  may  lie  well  lo  give  the  following  comment  of  Mr. 
yler  upon  Mr.  Corwin's  Treasury  report,  written  anonymoiiely  for 
■Col.  CunniDgliam'e  paper,  the  PorUmonth  Pilot. 


The  TnEABiriii  Rkport  or  Mr.  Corwin. 
{Mr.    Tyler't  administration  of  tht  financea.) 

1   Mr,  Corwin's  Trenaury  Report  i 


^^^ere  is  a  candor,  real  or  apparent,  i 

^t^ation  to  the  administration  of  the  finances  during  the  four  years  of  Hr. 
Tyler's  term,  which  we  frankly  confess  we  had  not  eipected  from  that 
quarter.  U  is  ao  much  the  habit  of  the  day  lo  keep  close,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  that  administration,  glorious  though  they 
be,  whenerer  developed,  and  destined  lo  be  written  in  a  pencil  of  light  on 
the  pages  of  impartial  history,  that  we  read  that  portion  of  the  Treasury  Re- 
port with  pleasure  intermingled  with  surprise.  We  were  well  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Secretary,  hut  we  bad  not  expected  that, 
at  a  period  so  soon  succeeding  that  when  it  waa  considered  praiseworthy  to 
to  heap  upon  the  head  nf  that  administration  a  roost  unmitigated  abuae,  it 
would  have  Ijeen  the  pleasure  of  a  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
lauded  it  for  its  economy,  accompanied  by  an  array  of  facts  to  justify  the 
laudation.  We  have  it  now  in  black  and  while,  under  the  sign-manual  of 
Mr.  Corwin,  that,  by  reason  of  the  efficient  management  of  public  nffaira  from 
1841  to  1S46,  an  annual  reduction  of  the  expenaeaof  the  government,  amount- 
ing yearly  to  the  sum  of  $B,48I, 166.06,  or  within  a  fraction  of  $14,000,000 
for  the  four  years  i)f  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  took  place.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  might  have  gone  farther  still.  He  might  have  stated  that  whereas 
Mr.  Tyler,  upon  entering  office,  had  found  the  government  deficient  in  its 
annual  income  by  some  $12,000,000,  he  leftlhe  Treasury,  on  the  4Ih  of  March, 
1B45,  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  the  receipts  being  not  only  equal  to 
the  eKpcnditurea,  including  a  redemption  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  hut  an  actual  surplus  existing  of  about  $8,000,000,— thus,  in 
fad,  not  only  having  suveii  $14,000,000  in  the  abatement  nf  expenditures^ 
).nt  having  added  $8,000,000  to  the  available  means  of  the  Treasury,  making 
;  lie  grand  total  of  $22,000,000  saved  and  provided.  It  may,  therefore,  justly 
',•'■  said  that,  under  that  admirable  syalcm  of  management  which  from  1841 
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to  1846  pervaded  all  the  departments,  there  was  an  actual  saving  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  one  year's  expenditure  in  your. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  result,^-one  which  forms  an  exceptioD 
to  the  maxim  that  the  expenses  of  a  government  are  always  incraasing  and 
never  diminishing, — no  great  piihlic  interest  was  neglected.  Efficiency  wss- 
maintained  and  imparted  to  the  army  and  navy,  while  the  military  defenses 
were  promptly  attended  to.  Wo  remember  the  naked  condition  of  the  forti- 
fication at  Old  Point, — the  fortification  nearest  to  us, — in  the  early  part  of 
1841,  and  quite  as  well  remember  how  formidable  its  defenses  appeared  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  We  recollect,  also,  to  have  heard  that  the  fortifi- 
cations in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  bristled  with  400  guns,  which  were 
mounted  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  in  view  of  the  serious  differences 
then  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Nor  have  we 
forgotten  that  the  navy  was  called  upon  to  patrol  the  seas,  in  single  ships  or 
in  squadrons,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce;  and  that  the  ''home 
squadron''  was  then  originated  and  established ;  and  that  the  Africsn 
squadron  soon  became  a  "  fixed  fact."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  immense 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country  of  $22,000,000  was  made  while  large 
expenditures  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, and  to  sustain  its  interests  and  honor  at  home  and  abroad.  We  opine  that 
this  great  saving  in  the  expenditures  and  resources  of  the  government  was  the 
offspring,  not  only  of  the  vi^lant  supervision  over  the  disbursing  agents,— t 
vigilance  manifested  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  by  the  fact  that,  in  s 
disbursement  of  $100,000,000,  not  a  dollar  was  lost  to  the  country, — but  alio 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  over  appropriations  made  by  Congress  not 
falling  within  the  legitimate  and  constitutional  objects  of  expenditure. 

We  thank  Mr.  Curwin  for  the  occasion  he  has  afforded  us  of  saying  thus 
much.  But  Mr.  Corwin  deals  only  with  the  finances.  Will  not  the  other 
secretaries  follow  his  example,  and  exhibit  the  administration  of  their  several 
departments  under  the  reviled  and  abused  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler? 
Will  they  not  also  raise  the  curtain  high  enough  to  enable  the  country  to  see 
Mr.  Tyler  and  his  able  secretaries  at  work,  or  more  properly  to  see  the  result; 
of  their  labors?  Of  the  army  and  navy  we  have  already  incidentally  spoken ; 
but  will  nut  the  Postmaster-General  run  a  similar  comparison  with  that  in- 
stituted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  Will  he  not  speak  of  a  debt  of 
$500,000  due  from  the  department  in  1841,  and  of  a  surplus  of  some 
$250,000  in  favor  of  the  department  on  the  4th  uf  March,  1845?  But  above 
and  beyond  all,  cannot  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  or  if  his  modesty 
forbids  because  of  the  part  which  he  had  in  some  of  these  transactions,  can- 
not the  President  himself  adventure  to  speak  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
administration,  whose  negotiations  resulted  in  securing  peace  by  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  of  fifty  years  standing,  and  the  ratification  of  treaties  al- 
most numberless,  which  opened  to  enterprise  new  markets,  and  gave  to 
commerce  new  wings?  A  boundless  field  of  ptist  diplomacy  invites  him  to 
enter  and  survey  it,  and  to  announce  the  success  with  which  it  was  cultivated. 
We  could  scarcely  expect  that  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  would  say 
much  in  praise  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  but  might  not  the  Secretary  of 
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le  Interior  give  us  a  dissertation  on  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  importaDce  to 
le  country  of  its  virtual  monopoly  7 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  against  which  we  must  protest,  and  that  is, 
lat  the  acts  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  shall  not  be  claimed  as  the  result 
'  Whig  policy,  or  of  the  impulse,  as  a  late  correspondent  of  the  NtUional 
\idligencer  would,  very  foolishly  have  it,  of  Whig  principles.  Oh  1  no,  gen- 
emen,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  do  this  after  all  that  has  passed.  Mr. 
jrler  had  but  a  "corporal's  guard"  to  sustain  his  administration,  while  the 
^hig  party  held  possession  of  Congress,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  met  witb 
It  little  personal  support  by  our  Democratic  friends  when  they  succeeded 
the  seats  which  the  Whigs  had  been  forced  by  the  people  to  vacate. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  won  his  way  to  the  great  haven  of  his  de- 
res,  the  good  of  the  country,  and  its  exaltation  among  the  nations.  That 
(ministration  properly  belongs  to  no  party,  but  to  the  country  and  the 
orld.  It  subserved  the  purposes  of  no  party  leader,  and  was,  therefore,  by 
}  party  sustained.  Beset  on  one  side  by  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  on 
e  other  by  those  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  constrained  both  parties  at  times  by 
e  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  its  measures ;  and  while  each  party  disavowed 
{ name  and  faith, — a  name  ever  associated  with  the  Republicanism  of  Jeffer- 
n,  and  a  faith  untarnished  by  a  single  departure  from  the  principles  of  that 
ustrious  statesman, — it  accomplished  nearly  all  its  policy,  and  by  so  doing 
hieved  the  greatest  good  to  the  country.  We  gave  it  our  full  support  then, 
id  while  we  live  we  shall  lose  no  proper  occasion  to  do  justice  to  John  Ty^ 
r  and  his  administration.  We  repeat  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Gorwin  for  the  oc- 
ision  he  has  afforded  us  of  briefly  saying  thus  much.  The  day  is  not  distant 
hen  all  men  may  speak  out  without  fear  or  hazard.  We  shall  hail  its  ad- 
snt  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Tyler's  course  on  the  third  great  economic  question,  inter- 
d  improvement,  was  as  true  to  principle  as  was  his  course  on  the 
^nk  and  tariff.  The  system  had  been  permitted  to  sleep  until 
[r.  Tyler's  last  year.  Then  two  bills  passed  Congress,  one  mak- 
ig  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and 
vers  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  the  other  for  the  improvement 
P  the  Mississippi  and  its  chief  tributaries  and  certain  harbors  oa 
le  great  lakes.  Mr.  Tyler  vetoed  the  first  bill,  and  approved 
le  second.  In  his  opinion  the  Mississippi  occupied  a  different 
K)ting  from  the  river  and  water  courses  of  the  different  States, 
o  one  State,  or  any  number  of  States,  can  exercise  any  other 
irisdiction  over  it  than  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  service 
t  civil  process.  It  is  reserved  as  a  great  common  highway  for 
le  commerce  of  the  whole  country.^  The  following  are  the  fig- 
res  for  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  under  various- 

II  ._  — - 

*  See  Mr.  Tyler's  Veto  Message,  Statesman's  Manual,  p.  1366. 
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administratioiiB,  begining  with  Monroe,  in  whose  time  the  system 
was  started  by  Adams  and  Clay :  Monroei  $707|621 :  Adami, 
$2,310,475;  Jackson,  $10,582,882;  Yan  Buren,  $2,222,544;  Ty. 
ler,  $1,076,500,  the  whole  for  admitted  constitntional  objects. 

The  veto  inflicted  by  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  River  and  ECarbor  bill  was 
followed  up  by  die  vetoes  of  Polk,  in  1846,  and  Pierce,  in  1854; 
and  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  holds  the  same  place  as  to  these 
bills  as  Jackson's  does  to  the  appropriations  for  roads  and  canals. 
After  the  veto  by  President  Pierce  of  the  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
which  was  passed  in  1854,  this  species  of  appropriation  lapsed 
until  1870.  Improvements  which  were  imperatively  needed  were 
classed  under  fortifications  and  similar  heads.  The  cessation  of 
expenditure  under  this  head,  however,  was  far  more  than  balanced 
by  the  appropriations  for  post-offices,  custom-houses  and  other 
public  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  increased 
until  1873-'4,  when  the  appropriation  rose  to  $12,341,944.  In 
1870,  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  took  again  a  distinct  rank  for  it- 
self. The  sum  appropriated  rose  rapidly  from  $2,000,000  in  1870, 
to  $18,743,875  in  1882.  The  last  bill  encountered  President 
Arthur's  veto,  but  was  approved  by  the  Virginia  people,  to  whom 
it  contributed  $300,000 — a  small  return,  it  is  true,  for  the  millions 
that  had  been  taken  from  them.  But  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, frightened  at  the  child  of  their  own  policy,  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  "  steal."  The  South,  however,  accepts  the  policy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  will  try  to  get  what  she  can.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1870,  money 
enough  has  been  squandered  by  Congress  to  have  built  a  railroad 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  whose  running  expenses  could 
be  paid  by  the  similar  appropriations  for  the  future.  "  In  fact," 
says  Johnston,  "  most  of  those  appropriations  are  not  for  tlie  pub- 
lic benefit  at  all,  but  for  the  personal  interest  of  the  legislators; 
for  the  re-election  of  a  congressman  often  depends  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  bringing  money  into  the  district  through  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill,  or  the  erection  of  public  buildings."  * 

Many  other  important  events  signalize  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Tyler.  It  was  during  this  administration  that  the  electro- 
telegraph  system  was  established  by  Morse.  He  made  an  appli- 
cation to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 

'  Lalor  8  Enclyopiedia  of  Political  Science,  etc. 
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^■bjecting  the  telegraph  to  actual  experiment  over  a  lengtli  suffi- 

^Bsnt  to  establish  its  feafilbility.     Congress,  Iiowever,  delayed  the 

^vpropriation ;  and  when  Mr.  Tyler  became  president  the  wliole 

^■fiaence  of  hia  office  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  enterprise.     At 

^Migth,  ou  the  3rd  of  Maroh,   1843,  Congress  paeaed  the  long- 

^Stayed  appropriation.     Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  construct  a 

^Htelegrnpli  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  on  the  24th  of 

^Bsy,  1S44,  it  was  nsed  for  the  first  time.     Among  the  iiret  mee- 

^■gee  that  passed  over  the  lintj  were  sahitations  between  the  Pre- 

^Bent  in  Washington  and  tlie  Chief-Jnstice  in  Baltimore,  piibliaiied 

^B   the  Mudisonian   of  that  day.     A  few  days  after,  the  wires 

^Drought  the  news  uf  Van  Bnren'g  overtlirow  in  the  Democratic 

convention.     Fom'teen  years  later,  the  first  cable  across  tlie  ocean 

was  laid,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Morse  took  an  active  part. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  invited  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New 

York  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  completion 

of  the  work.     Hia  letter  of  reply  was  as  follows : 

[Invitation  op  the  Common  ConNciL.] 

New  York,  Augutt  27,  1868. 

SiH :  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  on  celebrating  the  suc- 
crasful  laying  of  the  "  Atlantic  Cable,"  rcspeclfuliy  invite  you  to  be  jjfegent 
kt  the  cereraoniea  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  un  thu  1st  September  proximo,  at 
four  o'clock,  V.  H. 

Respectfully,         Thomas  McSPEnEN,  Chairman. 

C.  T.  McCleKahan,  Secretary. 

SiiERWOOii  FoBEST,  Stplcmber  I,  1868. 
To  hit  Honor  Ihe  Mayor,  and  to  the  Honorable  the   Common   Council  of  the 
Citgo/New  Tork: 

OeNTLKUEH  :  In  consequence  of  my  absence  from  this  {>!ace,  1  did  not  ro- 
eeivB  until  to-day  your  polite  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  of  to- 
day, and  the  municipal  dinner  to  be  given  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  and 
others  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  to-morrow,  in  commemoration  of  the  laying 
of  the  "Atlantic  Cable."  To  be  present,  tberefure,  at  the  time  appoiutad  is  a 
thing  impossible.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  express  my  cordiiil  concurrence  with 
you  in  according  all  praise  tu  those  through  whose  indomitable  energy  this 
great  work  has  been  accomplished. 

When,  in  1843,  a  modest  and  retired  gentleman,  the  favnred  child  of  science, 
called  upon  me  at  the  executive  mansion,  to  obtain  frum  me  some  assurance 
of  my  co-operation  with  him  in  procuring  rroui  Congress  a  small  appropHn- 
tion  to  enable  him  to  test  his  great  invenliou  ;  and  when  at  an  after-day  I  had 
ihe  satisfaction  of  placing  my  signature  in  approval  of  the  act  making  an  ap- 
propriation of  (80,000  to  enable  him  to  connect  Washington  with  Baltimore 
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by  his  telegraph  wire ;  and  when  at  a  still  later  day  I  had  the  pleasure,  from 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  to  exchange  greetings  with  the  Chief- Justice  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  at  the  Baltimore  end  of  the  line,  I  confess  thtt 
it  had  not  entered  my  mind  that  not  only  was  lightning  to  become  the  mei- 
eenger  of  thought  over  continents  of  dry  lands,  bat  that  the  same  all  pe^ 
vading  agent  was  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  ocean,  far  below  the  habiU- 
iions  of  living  things,  and  over  those  fathomless  depths  to  convey,  almoit 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  tidings  from  nation  to  nation,  and  continent  to 
contincDt.  To  the  great  inventor  of  this,  the  greatest  invention,  is  dae  the 
laurel  wreath  that  can  never  wither,  and  to  those  who  have  given  it  a  htbi- 
tatioQ  and  a  home  in  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  all  praise  is  due. 
With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Most  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  etc.,  Jork  Ttleb. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Rev.  Dr.  Spragae,  of  New 
York,  as  follows : 

[To  Rev.  Db.  Spraoub.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  October  22,  1860. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  :  I  reserved  the  reading  of  your  admirable  discourse, 
addressed  to  the  alumni  of  Yale  College  on  the  25th  of  July  last,  for  yester- 
day, the  Sabbath  day,  knowing  full  well  that  I  should  derive  much  instruc- 
tion from  wandering  with  you  among  the  tombs  of  departed  sages  and  pa- 
triots, who  have  left  their  impress  on  the  history  of  our  race.  My  expectations 
of  profit  and  pleasure  were  in  no  degree  disappointed,  and  I  finished  its  pe- 
rusal both  refreshed  and  improved.  In  the  sisterhood  of  our  colleges  Yale 
has  doubtless  contributed  her  full  share  of  high  intellectual  culture  to  the 
general  stock.  Even  if  she  could  not  boast,  as  she  proudly  may  do,  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  statesmen  and  divines,  the  contribution  of  two  such  men  as 
Whitney  and  Morse  to  the  common  stock  of  human  benefit  would  be  enough 
to  eternize  her  name.  With  the  last  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted during  my  four  years'  residence  in  Washington.  He  called  upon 
me  with  a  view  to  interest  me  in  his  first  effort  to  introduce  the  telegraph. 
He  sought  an  appropriation  from  Congress  of  $30,000  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  experiment,  and  it  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure  to  give  my  approval 
to  the  act  which  ultimately  passed,  and  at  a  still  later  day,  when  the  wires 
had  been  strung  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  to  be  among  the  earliest  to 
transmit  friendly  messages  over  them  to  Chief-Justice  Taney,  who  chanced  to 
be,  at  the  time  that  I  witnessed  the  manipulations  in  the  basement  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  Baltimore  end  of  the  line. 

I  could  not  forego  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  mentioning  the  above  circum- 
stance to  you,  which  connects  my  name  with  the  first  experiment  out  of  the 
closet  of  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  that  William  and  Mary  is  again  in  successful 
operation,  under  full  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  future;  and  shall  I  not  be 
pardoned  for  an  act  of  egotism  in  making  known  to  you  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  the  high  honor  of  her  Chancellor- 
ship, last  filled  by  General  Washington,  was  conferred  on  myself — an  honor 
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if  which  I  ftm  quite  as  proud  ae  of  any  other  ever  conferred  upon  me  by  my 

With  coDatant  good  wishes,  and  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  1  am,  dear 
Ktor,  truly  aud  sincerely  yours,  John  Tvler. 

[  If  my  work  permitted  it,  I  might  tell  of  tlie  encouragement  af- 
prded  hy  Mr.  Tyler  to  letters  and  to  science ;  of  tlie  investigationa 

t  Lt.  Maur}-  in  the  currents  of  the  sea;  of  the  expeditions  of  Fr(5- 
■ont  to  California  and  Oregon ;  of  the  Indian  treaties,  by  which 
be  Indian  title  was  extingnished  to  millions  of  acres  of  pnbliu 

md;  of  the  improvements  made  in  gunnery  and  the  application  of 
;  of  the  extraordinary  casualties  that  marked  his  four  years ; 
of  the  young  men  that  he  aided  in  life,  like  the  celebrated  Captain 
Fry,  of  the  ill-fated  Virginius,  who  came  to  him  from  his  "pots 
and  kettles,"  bare-footed,  but  courageous  and  manly,  seeking  a 
commission  as  midshipmun,  and  suddenly  f  nding  himself  the  cen- 
tre of  a  brilliant  company  who  had  heard  his  story  and  admired 
him  for  his  heroism.'  I  miglit  tell,  too,  of  the  President  person- 
ally ;  of  liis  smile,  in  which  the  sunlight  of  a  happy  conscience 
played,  and  of  his  silvery  voice,  the  charm  of  every  company,  and 
which  sounded  all  the  sweeter  in  contrast  with  the  bellowing  of 
the  vulgar  and  malignant  creatures  that  assaulted  him  in  his  ab- 
sence.    But  my  work  has  already  been  drawn  out  too  long. 

I  close  the  chapter  with  Mr.  Tyler's  eloquent  address  "  The 
Dead  of  the  CafnnefJ"  Mr.  Tj'ler  had  few  etjiialB  in  this  species 
of  composition.  The  Dead  nf  the  Cahinet  lias  a  peculiar  value 
because  of  its  connection  with  his  administration.  The  pen  pic- 
tures of  Upshur,  Calhoun,  etc.,  are  e.^ipiisitely  drawn,  and  the  true 
greatne^  of  Mr,  Tyler  stands  out  in  the  modest  manner  in  which 
he  withdraws  himself,  the  prime  actor,  from  the  scene.  The 
oonntry,  indeed,  had  nnich  to  he  grateful  for  to  a  President  who, 
without  regard  to  their  politics,  kept  an  Everett  at  London,  a  Cass 
and  Iving  at  Paris,  a  Wbeiiton  at  Berlin,  a  Washington  Irving  at 
Mndrid,  a  Jenifer  at  Vienna,  &  Todd  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  John 
Howard  Payne  in  Algiers,  a  Wise  in  Brazil,  a  Gushing  in  China, 
H  Thompson  in  Mexico;  nearly  all  of  whom,  to  say  nothing  of 
tlieir  historical  importance,  have  illustrated  the  literature  of  the 
country  by  works  of  a  bigh  order. 


■  life  of  Captain  Fry,  pages  tO-ia. 
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"THE  DEAD  OP  THE  CABINET." 
An  Addbbbb  Deliveb£d  at  Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  April,  1866, 

By  John  Ttler. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Petersburg  Library  AssodaHim : 

I  am  here  to-night  in  pursuance  of  your  kind  invitation,  and  propoie  to 
perform  a  melancholy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  task.    It  is  (» 
wander  among  the  tombs,  and  to  remove  the  moss,  if  any,  which  tUrtaea 
years  have  thrown  over  inscriptions  which  should  be  continued  legible  for  lU 
coming  time.    My  task  will  be  brief.    Eulogies  have  already  been  spoken. 
My  offering  will  be  one,  however  humble,  of  high  admiration  and  undying 
friendship.    Standing  beside  their  graves,  I  recall  them  such  as  they  were  in 
life.     I  see  them,  as  formerly,  at  the  Cabinet  board,  undisturbed  by  the 
ravings  of  faction  or  the  roar  of  the  political  tempest,  intent  only  on  the 
public  good,  and  eai  nest  to  record  their  names  on  the  pages  of  history  ss 
public  benefactors.    Spargers  flares,  spargere  breves  rasas, — and  to  whom 
can  this  office  be  more  appropriately  assigned  than  to  myself?     We  were 
comrades, — sat  at  the  same  table, — brake  bread  and  ate  salt  together ,^bared 
our  bosoms  to  the  same  storms,  and  when  the  angry  clouds  so  far  parted  as 
to  admit  a  ray  of  sunshine,  we  basked  in  it  together.     I  confided  in  them 
while  living,  I  revere  their  memories  now  they  are  dead.     Let  no  man  fear 
that  I  shall  so  illy  acquit  myself  of  my  task  as  to  introduce  into  my  address 
anything  that  can  excite  party  feeling.     1  shall  do  no  such  injustice  to  tbe 
memory  of  those  of  whom  I  design  to  speak, — what  they  were  politically  is 
for  others  to  mention.     I  design  no  more  than  to  draw  their  daguerreotypes,— 
upon  the  historian  will  devolve  the  duty  of  drawing  their  full-length  portraiti. 
I  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  bade  adieu  to  the  world  and 
cloHcd  their  career  of  usefulness ;  and  the  name  of  Hugh  Swinton  Legare  is 
the  first  on  the  catalogue  of  the  dead. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It  was  in  the  infancy  of  steam- 
power,  and  a  slight  frost  sufficed  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  steamer  thst 
plied  between  Washington  and  Potomac  Creek.  The  stage-coach  was  at  the 
time  the  only  means  of  conveyance  over  the  almost  impassable  roads  between 
Washington  and  Fredericksburg.  I  was  returning  to  my  home  in  VtrgiDia, 
in  the  winter  of  1819-*20,  during  a  brief  respite  from  service  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Chance  seated  me  by  the  side  of  a  young  man 
who,  I  siK)n  learned,  had  but  a  few  days  before  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  his  F]uropean  travels.  We  were  strangers  to  each  other, — but  who 
waits  for  an  introduction  in  a  stage-coach?  Its  chief  recommendation  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  all  form  and  ceremony.  Each  passenger  feels  himi»elf 
bound,  in  some  sort,  to  contribute  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Tbe 
conversation  thus  becomes  general,  and  before  the  journey  is  ended,  gotxi- 
fellowship  is  established  among  the  passengers.  So  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
I  have  mentioned.  The  slow  progress  of  the  coach  gave  full  leisure  for  cod- 
vcrsation,  and  the  passengers  were  indebted  to  the  youthful  stranger  for 
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uch  to  iuterest  them.    He  was  full  of  his  travels.     France,  Italy,  England 
id  Scotland  were  spoken  of  with  graphic  power.     The  sun  of  the  great 
apoleon  had  set,  and  the  glory  which  had  flashed  from  minaret  and  tower 
d  sunk  into  the  twilight  of  the  ancient  regime.     The  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
ung  traveller  found  its  only  excitement  in  the  marvels  of  the  times  of  the 
nsulate  and  the  empire.     We  visited,  with  him  as  our  cicerone,  those  battle* 
Ida  where  crowns  were  the  stakes,  and  whereon  kingdoms  were  lost  and 
m ;  luxuriated  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  Imperial  gardens ;  visited 
9  great  works  which,  if  all  else  was  wanting,  would  serve  as  enduring 
>numents  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor ;  conversed  with  the  great  marshals, 
d  shed  tears  at  the  bloody  death  of  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave," — a  death 
lich  has  left  upon  the  garments  of  those  who  ordered  it  a  stain  so  deep  that 
.  the  waters  in  the  world  cannot  wash  it  out ;  but  the  blood  then  shed  shall, 
the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth,  "  rather  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
ftking  the  green,  one  red."    We  crossed  the  Simplon  and  descended  into 
dy.     Rome,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  rose  up  before  us  in  all  its  majestic 
oportions,  its  seven  hills  clothed  with  the  glories  of  the  old  republic  ;  and 
en,  stumbling  over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  past,  we  entered  with  profound 
re  and  reverence  the  holy  edifice  of  St.  Peter,  the  creation  of  the  genius  of 
ichael  Angelo.    Thus  was  represented  the  imperial  city,  at  one  time  glory- 
g  in  her  conquests  and  almost  universal  power,  and  holding  in  her  lap  the 
»wry  of  nations;  at  another,  weeping,  like  Niobe,  over  the  children  of  her 
.rthly  glory,  the  offspring  of  her  feverish  ambition,  begotten  of  policy  and 
on  by  the  sword ;  and  then,  again,  rising  from  her  ruins  with  the  mitre  od 
)T  brow  and  the  crozier  in  her  hand,  exercising  a  power  far  greater  thaD 
lat  .ever  exercised  by  her  consuls  and  emperors  in  the  olden  time.    Theii 
issed  before  us  Venice,  rising  from  the  ocean  '*  a  sea  Cybele," — the  gema 
hich  glistened  on  her  brow  and  the  silks  which  adorned  her  person  brought 
nm  the  far  distant  lands  of  the  orient, — her  annual  espousal  of  the  Adriatic, 
•the  magnificence  of  her  Doges, — her  gondoliers,  and  the  songs  of  Tasso, — 
e  Rialto,  with  its  **  prison  and  its  palace  on  each  hand," — all  rose  up  before 
i  at  the  plastic  touch  of  the  young  Legare.     We  fought  the  battle  of  Hast- 
gs  over  again, — saw  the  Saxon  banner  go  down  before  the  Norman, — wit- 
»8ed  the  signing  of  the  great  charter  at  Runnimede,  rejoiced  in  the  accession 
William  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  steady  advances  of  public 
eedom   over   privilege  and   arbitrary  power, — and,  crossing  the  channel, 
andered  over  England's  classic  grounds.     We  then  entered  Scotland,  the 
)me  of  his  maternal  ancestors.     A  new  enthusiasm  was  awakened.     Sir 
Salter  Scott  had  peopled  every  hill  and  glen  with  the  old  memories.     The 
out  Sir  Allan  Swinton  had  played  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Hallidon  hill. 

**  There  need^  not  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burironet,  the  nable  hoar 
Ohained  to  the  gnarled  oak,  nor  hl9  prond  step, 
Nor  fcliuit  ettture,  nor  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he  in  Scotland's  realm  could  wield; 
His  disciplme  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader. 
As  doth  his  name  the  champion.*' 

No  wonder  that,  in  touching  the  old  soil  which  had  been  so  proudly  trodden 
VOL.  II. — 26. 
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by  his  stalwart  race,  the  yonng  traveller  ahonld  have  been  awakened  to  t 
pew  enthusiasm.  The  mighty  men  of  the  claymore  and  the  ipear,  armed  n 
they  were  in  life,  reappeared  from  the  spirit  land.  The  Wallace  and  the 
Bruce,  and  the  Campbell  and  the  Douglas,  re-enacted  their  parts,  tid 
''  James  Fitz-James,  the  Commons'  King,"  held  royal  court  at  Stirling ;  ud 
there,  too,  was  Ellen  Douglas  and  the  devoted  Qrasme.  The  unfortiutto 
Mary,  and  the  last  of  her  race  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  figured  on  tin 
canvas,  until  hill- top  responded  to  hill-top  in  the  national  air  of  the  day,*- 


t« 


Wba'U  be  klnf  bat  Charlto  f " 


which  continued  to  awaken  the  slumbering  echoes  long  after  the  fatal  and 
bloody  day  of  Culloden. 

We  parted  at  Richmond,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  his  native  State  of  South  Carolini 
had  bestowed  upon  him  distinguished  marks  of  her  esteem  and  confidence* 
He  had  embellished  the  pages  of  the  public  reviews  by  contributions  from  Ui 
pen,  which  the  whole  country  had  read  with  admiration  and  delight,  and 
which  gave  him  rank  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age.  He  had  attained 
celebrity  at  the  bar,  and  had  won  laurels  as  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Bepre* 
sentatives.  Upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
«s  Attorney- Gen  era].  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  selection.  Familiar  with 
all  questions  of  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  he  had  also  a  large  know* 
ledge  of  international  law,  which  found  in  him  at  the  Cabinet  board,  on  many 
interesting  occasionB,  an  able  expounder.  His  mind  was  a  deep  well,  which 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  cxhaiisted  by  the  copious  drafts  made  upon  it. 
There  never  was  counsellor  more  faithful,  patriot  more  sincere,  statesman  with 
broader  or  more  liberal  views,  or  a  man  more  unassuming  yet  of  firmer  or 
more  decided  character.  Truth  was  the  great  magnet  whose  influence  he 
obeyed,  and  whithersoever  that  guided  he  followed 

If  Congress  placed  a  mistaken  interpretation  on  the  force  and  eflfectofa 
statute,  as  it  did  in  a  notable  instance,  Lcgare,  on  being  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Congress  in  error,  and  so,  accord- 
ingly, at  an  after  day,  it  was  decided  to  be  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  wherein  his  teriaiim 
opinion  has  been  overruled  by  that  high  tribunal.  It  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  mistake,  that  he  was  more  deeply  read  in  the  civil  law  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Union.  On  all  questions  involving  its  principles  he  was  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  the  court.  With  all  his  reverence  for  the  common  law,  he 
had  a  still  greater  for  the  civil,  as  a  more  perfect  system  of  justice.  He 
sought  on  all  occasions  to  soften  down  the  seeming  asperities  of  the  first,  bj 
an  infusion  into  it  of  the  principles  of  the  last,  and  in  this  respect  followed 
the  example  of  Jjord  Mansfield  on  the  bench  of  England.  Several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  of  lute  incorporated  into  their  statutes  the  princi- 
ples of  the  civil  law,  but  whether  experience  will  approve  the  innovation  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  For  myself  I  frankly  confess  my  attachment  to  the  system 
•of  the  common  law,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  so  remote  an  antiquity, 
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;a8hiog  forth  in  its  origin  from  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  untamed,  and 
earing  along  with  it  the  principles  of  human  right,  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
rest  structure  of  public  liberty, — a  system  so  perfect,  that  to  remove  any 
jigle  column  is  to  endanger  the  entire  fabric.  Mr.  Legar^  thought  dif- 
irently,  and  I  remember  with  what  exultation  he  called  upon  me  one  morn- 
ig,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  inform  me  of  his  having  received  the  even- 
[g  before  from  Europe  an  ancient  work  on  the  civil  law,  which  he  had  been 
ng  anxious  to  obtain.  He  was  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim, 
iving  been  appointed  to  the  place  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  May, 
43.     Qualified  as  he  was  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution 

his  ofiSce  of  Attorney-General,  he  was' no  less  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
e  State  department;  but  alas  I  how  weak  is  the  staff  of  life  on  which  we 
in  our  hopes,  how  delusory  ;  the  early  promise  of  morning,  how  fleeting  and 
iosientl  I  was  invited  to  Boston,  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of  the 
•eech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  The 
arney  was  commenced  some  days  iu  advance  of  that  appointed  for  the  de- 
rery  of  the  oration,  and  Mr.  Legare  was  prevented  from  accompanying  me 
r  some  pressing  business  in  the  State  department,  and  only  reached  Boston 
I  the  day  set  apart  for  the  oration.  He  complained  of  being  too  unwell  to 
tend.  An  eminent  physician  was  called  in,  who  at  first  did  not  regard  the 
tack  as  of  any  serious  moment.  Fatal  error,  which  a  brief  day  served  to 
ssipate.  Death  had  seized  upon  its  victim,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
kUed  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  purest  and  noblest  sons.  That  well- 
ored  mind,  which  had  shed  broad  light  over  the  country  upon  so  many  oc- 
isions,  was  now  extinguished ;  that  calm  and  unimpassioned  friend,  on 
hoee  counsel  I  had  leaned  iu  so  much  confidence,  and  by  whom  I  was  never 
sceived,  was  stricken  from  my  side,  and  an  excursion  commenced  in  buoy- 
Qcy  and  gladness,  which  had  been  accompanied  on  its  whole  line  by  the 
reetings  and  huzzas  of  unnumbered  thousands,  was  terminated  in  sorrow 
ad  mourning ;  that  generous  heart,  whose  every  pulsation  was  chaste  and 
o\y,  had  ceased  to  beat.  I  saw  him  borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  where 
d  sleeps  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  So  passed  away  Hugh 
winton  Legare,  in  the  morning  of  his  prime  and  broad  daylight  of  his  use- 
ilness. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Legare's  death  there  presided  over  the  Navy  Depart- 
lent  one  who  was  competent  to  fill  any  office  under  the  government.  He 
ad  illustrated  that  department  by  judicious  reforms,  which  are  destined  long 
>  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  A  system  of  rigid  economy  was  practised  ;  but 
hile  he  limited  the  expenditures  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service,  a 
ew  efficiency  was  imparted  to  the  Navy.  To  him  that  department  is  greatly 
idebted  for  its  present  organization,  which  places  at  the  head  of  bureaus 
eteran  commanders,  who,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wants 
f  the  service,  are  best  qualified  to  provide  for  them. 

Under  him  also  arose  that  structure  over  which  was  placed  Lieutenant 
faury,  whose  name  has  already  filled  the  scientific  world,  and  who  is  des- 
ined,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  win  other  and  still  more  important  triumphs  by 
uture  contributions  to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  to  him  is  also  due  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  home  squadron,  which,  while  serving  as  a  eoMio  guarior 
watches  over  and  protects  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  neighboring  waters. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  entrusting  to  such  a  man  the  premiership,  sid 
Abel  P.  Upshur  was  accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department. 
Our  acquaintance  had  commenced  in  early  life,  while  he  was  a  law  stadeot 
in  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  and  I  in  that  of  Edmund  Randolph.  We  be- 
came members  of  a  debating  society  in  Richmond,  with  others  of  oar  own 
age,  and  there  young  Upshur  took  his  early  lessons  at  public  speaking.  It 
required  but  a  small  share  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the  future  that 
awaited  him.  He  had  brought  to  the  study  of  the  law  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  all  the  learning  of  the  academies,  and  his  information  was  so  arranged 
that,  like  a  well-ordered  arsenal,  the  yarious  weapons  of  attack  and  defense 
were  readily  seized  upon  as  the  occasion  required.  He  used  with  force  sod 
power  the  broadsword  of  Richard,  or  the  keen  scimitar  of  Saladin.  He  hsd 
but  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  his  succeM  was  accomplished.  The  army  of 
obstacles  which  so  often  impede  the  way  of  the  young  advocate  vanished  be> 
fore  him,  and  he  might  well  have  exclaimed  Vent,  vidi,  vieil  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  lasting  memorial  of  any  of  his  brilliant  efforts  at  the  bar  is 
preserved.  In  this  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  others  whose  field  of 
forensic  labors  has  been  the  country.  They  whose  eloquence  sufficed  to  stir 
up  or  allay  the  passions  at  will,  to  ronse  to  indignation  or  melt  into  tears 
courts  and  juries,  to  rescue  right  and  innocence  from  the  hands  of  wrong  sod 
fraud,  to  cause  the  earth  to  tremble  at  every  step  they  made  in  their  terrible 
denunciations  of  fraud  and  crime,  or,  soaring  on  the  wings  of  truth,  have, 
like  the  eagle,  approached  the  heavens  in  their  flight,  have  had  no  steDO- 
graphers  in  attendance  to  record  their  efforts,  which  live  only  in  the  traditioD 
of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  many  elo- 
quent speeches  of  Mr.  Upshur  while  at  the  bar.  He  was  soon  elected  by  bit 
native  county  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  where  he  played  a  prominent  and 
leading  part,  and  his  eminent  abilities  caused  him  to  be  re-elected  by  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided  as  a  member  to  the  first  convention  which  met  in 
Richmond  to  reform  the  State  Constitution.  In  that  convention,  composed, 
as  it  was,  uf  the  first  men  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Union,  Judge  Upshur 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position.  It  may  be  claimed  for  him,  without  dis- 
paragement to  others,  that  his  great  speech  which  opened  fully  the  debates, 
stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  unrivalled  by  any  other  delivered  in  the  conven- 
tion. For  a  thorough  development  of  the  conservative  principles  on  which 
the  foundation  of  government  should  rest,  and  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  have 
its  origin,  or  for  power  of  illustration  and  for  logical  acumen,  that  speech  may 
be  regiirded  as  constituting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Abel  P.  Upshur 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  was  uttered  is  spoken. 
No  man,  however  extensive  his  reading  on  the  science  of  government,  can 
rise  from  its  perusal  without  decided  benefit  and  improvement.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  General  Court,  and  was  in  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  judge  of  that  high  tribunal  when  he  was  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  was,  as  I  have  stated,  from  thence 
transferred  to  the  premiership  of  the  cabinet. 
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Judge  Upshur  was  succeeded  in  the  Navy  Department  hy  David  Benshavr, 
-of  Massachiiaetta,  a  geotleman  whu  bad  won  a  hroad  reputation  in  his  native 
State,  and  who,  for  the  brief  apace  during  which  he  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  department,  acquitted  himself  of  hia  dutiea  with  great  ability,  and  to  the 
entire  latiBraction  of  the  guvernmeDt.  For  causea  growing  out  of  the  state 
of  the  timea,  and  not  hia  own  demerita,  he  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer  was  Boon  aftur  iuatalled  in  the  vacant  secretary  ship.  T 
had  known  him  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  which 
body  we  had  served  together,  and  our  acquaiiitaoco  soon  ripened  into  close 
tntitaacy.  Slernandinlleiibleiu  hisresolves,  no  combination  of  circumstances 
could  drive  him  from  his  purpose  when  once  it  became  fixed.  Whether  the 
tniunlenance  of  hia  cod  mictions  placed  him  on  the  creat  of  the  popular  wave, 
or  consigned  him  to  h  small  minority,  seemed  in  no  degree  to  alTect  him.  He 
esteemed  truth  the  apring  of  heroie  virtue,  and  he  followed  it  wherever  it 
beckon<?d,  and  error  "paled  ita  ineffectual  fires"  in  order  to  mtnlead  him. 
He  was  oOe  who,  had  occasion  otl'ered,  would  readily  have  acted  out  the  any- 
ing  of  Metcllua :  "  To  do  an  ill  action  is  base ;  to  do  a  good  one,  which  iu- 
Tolved  you  in  no  danger,  is  nothing  more  than  coromon  ;  hut  it  is  the  pro- 
perly of  a  good  man  to  do  great  and  good  things,  though  he  risks  everything 
by  it." 

From  the  8oor  of  the  House  he  had  riaun  to  the  speakership,  and  waa  soon 
after  ehcted  tu  the  governorship  of  the  Slate  of  Virginia.  On  a  subject 
which  Las  since,  under  other  phases,  asBumed  a  formidable  and  threatening 
aspect  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  it  was  hia  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  Legitlnlnrc,  and  he,  considering  it  the  path  of  honor,  voluntarily 
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etired  from  the  chair  of  State,  and  threw  himself  o 
leal  and  induatry,  upon  hia  profesBion.     Such  a  man  w 
to  remain  in  private  life,  and  the  people  of  his  district  si 
to  Congress,  and  he  had  already  won  a  high  reputation  it 
was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Thus  were  tbeae  two  nohle  sons  of  their  bleaaed  Commonwealth  placed  side 
by  side  to  perform  important  parts  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  to  win 
it*  admiration  and  receive  its  applause.  Endowed  with  the  gift  of  high  in- 
tellect, governed  in  their  political  action  by  the  same  principles,  controlled 
by  the  lofty  ambition  of  recording  their  names  on  a  fair  page  of  history,  and, 
therefore,  nhore  all  things,  intent  upon  acquitting  themselvea  faithfully  of 
tiMir  high  duties,  the  two  might  have  been  regarded,  almost  without  a  meta- 
phor, aa  twin  stars  in  the  firmament,  borrowing  and  giving  light  from  and  to 
CBcb  other.  Judge  Upalinr  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hia  office  several 
months  in  advance  of  his  colleague,  and  wns  entrusted  with  the  task  of  con- 
ducting an  important  negotiation  with  a  then  foreign  government,  which  no- 
thing bot  defective  powera  on  the  part  of  the  resident  minister  prevented  him 
from  instantly  completing.  1  remember  how  highly  gratified  he  was  when, 
a^r  receiving  voluminous  dispatches  from  abroad,  mostly  bearing  on  the 
matter,  1  annotinced  to  him  my  purpose  to  offer  annexation  to  Texas  In  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  and  authorized  bim  at  once,  and  without  delay,  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  Hr.  Van  Zandt.  the  accomplished  minister  from  that  republio. 
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He  failed  not  to  see  in  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  the 
annexation  would  accomplish,  an  addition  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  tb» 
United  States  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  entering 
upon  the  subject.     He  stood  also  at  the  portals  of  another  negotiatioo,  all  the 
information  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  which,  had  already  been  fumiihed 
to  the  State  department  by  Mr   Everett,  then  our  able  minister  at  the  Court 
of  London,  and  which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of  settlement  by  a  subie- 
quent  administration.     Governor  Gilmer  had  begun  only  to  adjust  himself  m 
his  chair  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his  labors,  from  which  so  much  good  wu 
anticipated,  when  both  he  and  Judge  Upshur  became  victims  to  a  terrible 
catastrophe.     At  this  distant  day  I  cannot  revert  to  that  awful  incident  with* 
out  pain  almost  amounting  to  agony.     When  the  morning  of  the  ill-fated  28tb 
of  February  dawned  upon  the  world,  the  theretofore  tempest- tossed  admin- 
istration found  itself  comparatively  tranquil  and  at  ease,  reposing  on  the 
honor,  the  wisdom,  personal  friendship,  and  patriotism  of  its  counsellors  and 
advisers.     That  morning  was  also  full  of  promise  of  a  day  of  gladness  and 
triumph — gladness  and  triumph  at  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  ex- 
periment which  had  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  and  directioa 
of  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  talented  officers  of  the  navy.    The  experimental 
ship,  the  Princeton,  floated  majestically  on  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac,  and 
her  projector  and  commander,  distinguished  not  more  for  his  valor  than  for 
his  unbounded  hospitality,  had  sent  out  cards  of  invitation  for  a  f&te  on  board, 
comprising  a  multitude.     Never  did  the  eye  gaze  on  a  brighter  or  more  ani- 
mated scene  than  that  which  the  beautiful  river  exhibited  during  the  fore- 
noon of  that  fatal  day.     There  Heated  the  ship  whereon  had  been  concen- 
trated 80  many  hopes  and  anticipated  joys.     Decked  out  in  trim  array,  there 
waved  from  every  rope  and   yard  some   emblematic   Hag   in    token  of  our 
amity  with  the  whole  world,  while  proudly  above  them  all  floated  at  the 
mast-head  our  own  beautiful   banner.     Numberless   barges  shot  out  from 
every  cove  and  point,  loaded  with  their  living  freight,  and  flew  on  the  wings 
of  hope  and  joy  towards  the  gallant  ship.     The  decks  were  soon  crowded 
with  a  host  of  happy  visitors.     There  was  but  one  person  in  that  crowd  who 
did  not  partake  of  the  hilarity  which  so  universally  prevailed,  and  that  ex- 
ception was  found  in  the  person  of  the  interesting  ami  admired  lady  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.     From  the  moment  that  her  loot  touched  the  deck  of 
the  ship  a  forebo<ling  of  evil   took   possession  of  her  mind.     The  slightest 
separation  from  her  husband  caused  her  inexpressible  agony.     Vain  were  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  expel  from  her  mind  the  horrid  spectre  of  the 
future  of  that  woeful  day.     The  pall  and  the  shroud  lloated  before  her  vision, 
and  she  was  miserable.     Like  Cassandra,   she   prophesied  of  evil,  and  her 
prophecies  were  treated  as  the  effects  of  womanly  timidity  and  nervous  ex- 
citement.    Tell  us,  you  who  profess  to  look  into  the  future,  you  who  claim 
to  have  the  power  to  read  the  mysteries  which  envelop  cause  and  effect  be- 
fore they  give  sign  of  birth,   what  connexion   exists  between  the  troubled 
mind  thus  filled  with  feverish  apprehension,  and  the  dread  reality  which  af- 
terwards occurs?     With  this  exception,  never  was  there  assembled  a  more 
joyous  crowd.     A  cloudless  sky  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.     The 
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tnchor  is  weighed,  and  the  ship  moves  with  majestic  grace  over  the  dimpled 
waters.     At  length  her  large  experimental  guns  are  fired,  and  the  immense 
range  of  the  ponderous  balls  seem  to  realize  all  that  the  valorous  Stockton 
had  foretold  of  their  power.     The  ship  is  returning  to  her  anchorage,  and  the 
feast  is  nearly  ended.     Abel  P.  Upshur  has  added  to  its  zest  by  the  charms 
of  hit  conversation  and  the  brilliant  flashes  of  his  wit.    Thomas  W.  Qilmer, 
intent  on  the  intimate  knowledge  of  her  material  and  structure,  has  visited 
every  part  of  the  ship,  and  mastered  the  entire  fabric.     The  song  still  pre- 
vails and  patriotic  sentiments  abound. 

The  gallant  commander  and  Upshur  and  Gilmer  are  no  longer  at  the  table 
or  in  the  cabins  "They  have  ascended  to  the  deck,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends.  Thejegretary  ofjthe  Navy  desires  once  more  to^witness  the  effect  of 
a  discharge  from  one  of  the  guns,  and  the  captain  proceeds  to  comply  with 
HiTwiilr^ar  ~7he  crowd  below  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  passing  above. 
~X~  loud  report  is  at  length  heard,  and  does  not,  at  the  moment,  arrest  the 
song  and  merry  jest.  A  mysterious  whisper  at  last  reaches  the  crowd; 
anxiety,  to  be  soon  succeeded  by  dismay,  prevails.  The  upper  deck  is  reached, 
and  there  lies,  sealed  in  death  and  already  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  that  flag 
which  was  never  looked  upon  by  them  while  in  life  without  imparting  to 
their  patriotic  hearts  a  quickened  pulsation,  the  two  eminent  Secretaries  and 
three  other  distinguished  citizens,  one  of  whom,  also  a  son  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Commodore  Kennon,  had  so  often  courted  danger  on  the  ocean,  and 
had  won  the  commodore's  flag  by  gallant  service,  and  at  the  timcf  presided 
over  an  important  bureau.  While  Virginia  mourns  over  the  remains  of  her 
noble  sons,  Maryland  bends  in  solemn  woe  over  her  gifted  Maxey,  and  New 
York  laments  the  death  of  her  talented  and  accomplished  Gardiner. 

Joy  is  turned  into  mourning.  The  morning,  so  bright  and  cloudless,  is 
succeeded  by  an  evening  of  deep  gloom  and  sorrow.  The  muffled  drum,  the 
solemn  toll  of  the  bell,  the  loud  and  dismal  peal  of  the  minute  gun  announce 
^lo^tEe  country  the  sad  tidings  of  death  and  woe.  There  are  two  vacant  seats 
at  the  Cabinet  board  the  following  morning, — Upshur  and  Gilmer  have 
fallen,  "  like  two  stars  struck  from  their  spheres." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  funereal  gloom  which  fell  upon  all  things.  I  hasten 
to  get  beyond  its  influence,  so  far  as  memory  will  let  me. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  three  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  had  passed  away,  each  a  shining  light,  and  at  moments  full 
of  promise  to  themselves  and  the  world.  In  the  field  of  battle  there  is  but 
little  time  left  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  friends  who  have  fallen  gallantly  lead- 
ing on  the  charge.  The  passionate  exclamation  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
which  broke  from  his  lips  when  Napoleon  came  to  be  informed  of  the  death 
of  Dessaix,  who,  by  a  seasonable  and  gallant  charge,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  of  "Oh  I  why  have  I  not  time  to  weep!"  is,  to  some  extent,  appli- 
cable to  the  war  of  factions.  Action,  constant  action,  is  often  urgently  neces- 
sary ;  but  when  the  war  is  over^  the  memory  dwells  upon  the  virtues  of  those 
who  have  fallen,  and  opens  up  all  the  sources  of  grief.  And  who  now  can 
visit  the  graves  of  Legare  and  Upshur  and  Gilmer  without  emotion  and  deep 
sorrow  ? 
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The  place  of  Judge  Upthur  was  filled  <ui  interim  by  Mr.  Nelson,  a  ^ 
tinguished  son  of  Maryland,  who  still  lives,  the  charm  of  the  aocial  circle  sod 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  bar,  and  who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Legar^,  had  ben 
appointed  Attorney-General. 

To  fill  the  station  permanently,  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  that 
distinguished  Southern  statesman,  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  great  drama  of  politics,  and  wboae  elaim  for  in- 
tellectual superiority  over  all  rivals  is  by  many  openly  maintained.    He  had 
some  time  before  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  reposed  upon  the  laurelf 
already  won,  at  his  quiet  retreat  in  the  State  of  his  nativity.     He  was  nomi- 
nated without  previous  consultation  with  him.  and  the  day  of  hit  nomination 
witnessed  his  confirmation  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.     No  whisper 
of  discontent  was  heard  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  the  appointment,  but  hia 
accession  was  seemingly  hailed  with  joyful  acclaim  by  all  men.     When  1 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1816-'l7,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acquired 
A  high  reputation  by  his  brillant  displays  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  of  which 
he  was  still  a  member,  and  competed  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  Speaker, 
for  the  leadership  of  the  commons.  •  Before  the  close  of  Congress  he  was  called 
by  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  in  which  station  he  ex- 
hibited an  administrative  talent  of  the  highest  order.     We  had  become  par- 
tially estranged  from  each  other  by  reason  of  the  difierences  of  view  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  1840,  and  before  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  oar  inters 
course  consisted  merely  in  the  interchange  of  ordinary  civilities.     My  letter, 
inviting  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  first  time  informed  him  of  the 
pending  negotiation  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  confinod  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  under  injunc- 
tions of  profound  secresy,  arising  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  formal  proteat 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  might  have  involved  consequences  of 
a  serious  import.     He  was  ]>articular1y  urged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  then  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  he  doubtless  saw  in  the  adjustment  of  that  question  a  wreath  of 
fame  as  bright  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Webster  had  encircled  his  brow  in  the 
adjustment  of  that  of  the  northeast. 

The  same  patriotic  envoy  who  was  the  representative  of  this  country  for 
the  time  of  the  earlier  negotiation  was  still  at  London,  and  had  placed  the 
government,  as  I  have  before  said,  in  possession  of  the  terms  on  which  Great 
Britain  would  probably  be  inclined  to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary.  I  confess 
to  an  anxious  desire  at  the  time  to  close  my  residence  in  Washington  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  through  the  adjustment  of  the 
only  open  question  of  moment  existing  at  that  day  between  them.  The  im- 
portant treaty  with  Texas  presented  no  real  impediment  in  the  way  of  its 
negotiation.  The  subject  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  treaty  communicated 
to  the  Senate.  About  the  same  time  a  treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  our 
envoy  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Wheaton,  with  the  ZoUverein^  of  great  importance  to  the 
tobacco  growing  interests,  by  which  the  duty  on  tobacco,  ftom  being  almost 
prohibitory,  was  re<luced  to  an  exaction,  compared  with  what  it  had  been 
and  still  is,  merely  of  a  nominal  character,  thereby  opening  the  centre  states 
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[  <if  Europe  to  the  introduction  of  ths  article,  and  furniahing  alnii>st  a,  certainty 
that  the  enormous  imposta  levied  on  it  hy  adjacent  countries  would  he  neces- 
Barily  rel»ied.  In  exchange  for  this  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  stateii 
_  -compoBin^  the  Zollverein,  the  traaty  provided  for  moderate  duties  ou  enumer- 
H 'Kted  articles  exported  from  Germany  into  the  United  States,  none  of  which 
K  -were  fabricated  in  this  country,  or,  at  the  most,  soma  two  or  three  of  very 
^■^ttle  consequence  to  the  induitryof  the  Union.  That  treaty  had,  with  suttled 
^^Bnrpoie,  slumbered  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  until  the  perioi)  Gied  for  its 
^^BtiGcalion  had  passed  by,  and  thus  the  treaty  itself  had  become  a  dead  letter, 
^^Bever  again  to  be  revived, 

^^^  When  to  this,  aud  contrary  to  all  previous  aeaurances,  the  treaty  with 
Texas  came  to  be  rejected,  there  was,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  cause  to 
pause  ID  the  further  effort  at  nrgutiation  ou  any  other  subject.  It  is  true 
tfaat  a  profoundly  patriotic  motive  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  suggestion, 
but  be  soon  after  was  induced  to  rally  back  to  the  task,  and  probably  opened 
(he  nay  to  that  sequel  which  developed  itself  under  Mr.  Polk's  administra- 
tion. Hr.  Calhoun's  dispatches  justly  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  political  writers  of  the  age.  as  his  speeches  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  have  long  since  classed  bim  among  tbe  ablest  of  debaters.  He 
lingered  a  few  years  longer  in  life,  and  died  "  with  harness  on,"  consecrating 
»  long  life  of  public  service  by  his  last  great  efforts  on  the  flour  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Webster  was  also  there,  and,  as  they  had  so  often  been  before,  the  two 
became  antagooista  in  debate.  Neither  age  nor  infirmities  had  impaired  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  although  it  soon  became  obvious  that  his  end  was 
drawing  nigh.  His  hair  and  cheeks  were  blanched,  and  his  form  attenuated 
and  wasted  ;  but  that  great  mind  still  shone  out  with  undirninished  splendor, 
its  corruscationa  illumining  the  darkest  and  most  perplexed  problems.  When 
languishing  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  death,  one  of  his  last  wishes  was 
that  he  could  once  more  address  the  Senate,  and  implore  it  to  guard  the 
country  against  those  very  evils  which  now  have  grown  into  such  magnitude 
aa  to  threaten  tbe  existence  of  Its  institutions.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that, 
like  William  Pitt,  his  last  thought  waa  for  his  country  ;  and  thus  went  John 
C,  Calhoun  on  the  road  of  dusty  death  in  advaoceof  his  two  great  rivals — tbe 
three,  while  in  life,  constituting  a  triumvirate  of  talent  rarely  e 

(by  any  trio  of  the  same  age  and  generation. 
Of  Daniel  Webster  I  design  but  briefly  to  apeak.  You  kno 
vi*ed  Mr.  Calhoun  by  some  few  years,  and  after  filling  the  i 
fame,  went  down  to  his  grave  amid  the  regrets  of  the  whole  coi 
uaociation  with  me  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  I  take  lea 
■peak  at  I  truly  f«el.  We  had  served  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  together, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  when  I  went  into  that 
body  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I  confess  to  the  indulgence  of  prejudices 
igsinat  bim,  which  were  felt  by  myself  in  common  with  the  whole  South. 
TboM  prejadices  had  been  engendered  by  reason  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  party  in  the  East  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  of  1812,  with  which  he 
generally  acted,  rather  than  by  any  personal  involvement  in  the  obnoxious 
jiroceedings  of  (he  times.     Our  close  association  In  the  executive  department 
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soon  cansed  me  to  place  a  more  Juat  estimate  upon  bim,  and  the  man  who- 
had  been  so  often  reviled  in  the  South  as  more  English  than  American,  grew 
with  me  into  the  sublime  character  of  the  patriotic  statesman.  Whether 
the  South  or  the  North,  the  East  or  the  West,  was  particularly  interested  b 
the  question  on  hand,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  type  or  chi^ 
acter,  he  maintained  with  consummate  ability  the  righta  of  the  country.  Hi» 
mind  was  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  country  and  every  part  of  it, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  he  looked  only  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  international  law ;  and  with  the  volume  in  which  is  written  that  law 
in  his  own  hand,  he  looked  foreign  nations  in  the  face  with  a  firm  and  steady 
gaze  and  a  cheek  unblanched  by  fear. 

Whether  the  question  involved  was  one  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  due 
from  one  country  to  the  ships  and  mariners  of  another  driven  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  carried  by  mutineers  into  its  ports,  as  was  the  matter  involved  io 
the  case  of  the  Creole ;  or  whether  it  was  a  claim  of  right  to  visit  or  search 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  under  the  plea  of  suppressing  the  African 
slave  trade  (a  practice  entirely  abandoned  since  the  treaty  of  Washington); 
or  whether  he  was  called  upon  to  express  the  indignation  of  the  government 
at  the  inhuman  treatment  by  a  neighboring  power  of  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
as  in  the  case  of  Texans  taken  captive  by  Mexico ;  or  whether  it  became  his  duty 
to  vindicate  the  inviolability  of  American  soil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oardine ; 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  still  Daniel  Webster  stood  firm  and  immovable* 
and  with  an  ability  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  maintained  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  that  international  code,  the  offspring  of  an  increased 
civilization,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  bound  to  respect,  and  which 
it  should  be  their  greatest  pleasure  to  obey.  Such  was  Mr.  Webster  as  P.re- 
mier  of  an  administration  with  which  he  was  associated  for  more  than  half  its 
term.  The  State  Department  is  full  of  garlands  which  breathe  freshly  of  his 
memory,  and  which  time  can  neither  blight  nor  wither. 

I  remember  the  first  regular  cabinet  council  which  was  held  after  I  reached 
Washington.  With  a  solemn  and  shaded  brow  he  handed  me  a  letter  received 
some  days  before  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  the  paternity  of  which  was 
obviously  duo  to  Lord  Palmerston,  demanding  the  immediate  discharge  of 
McLcod  from  imprisonment  in  New  York,  for  a  supposed  agency  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Caroline  and  murder  of  Durfree.  We  agreed  in  our  views  of  the 
subject,  and  he  prepared  a  dispatch  accordingly,  and  when  he  handed  it  to 
me  for  perusal  he  said :  **  Lord  Palmerston,  sir,  may  put  that  into  his  pipe 
and  smoke  it.''  We  heard  no  more  of  the  imperative  demand.  There  was 
one  trait  in  his  character  which  may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  true 
greatness.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  receive,  to  consider,  and,  if  proper, 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  others.  He  went  farther.  He  courted  the  sever- 
est criticisms  of  his  writings  or  opinions.  Thus  it  was  that  no  dispatch  of 
importance  received  the  final  stroke  of  his  pen  until  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  severe  crucible  of  the  cabinet.  F^vcry  suggestion  of  addition  or  alteration, 
was  weighed  by  him  with  the  same  impartiality  as  if  he  had  been  the  critic,, 
and  the  production  criticised  was  the  work  of  another.     When  these  discus- 
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•ions  bad  ceaied,  then  came  forth  from  Ibe  State  DepartmBnt  the  coroiined 
wiwlom  of  all,  condensed  in  a  rtiBpatch,  which  challenged  for  the  Secrutarjr 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great  charm  of  life  (ci  be  aBsnciated 
with  one  not  only  so  richlj  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  mind,  but  who  was  so 
toleritnt  in  mattors  of  opinion,  and  whose  entire  deportment  was  so  deferential 
And  respectful — a  deference  ntid  respect  which  he  never  for  n  moment  lost 
sight  of.  If  he  had  delecls — and  who  baa  not'.' — those  defects  were  obscuied' 
hf  his  many  eKcellencies.  He  survired  his  two  great  rivals,  and  gathered 
after  their  decease  fresh  Uurels,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  cabinet.  He 
foresaw  the  dark  cloud  then  resting  oq  the  political  horizon,  which  has  aipce 
reached  the  meridian,  and  he  used  every  effort  to  disperse  it  ere  its  lightnings, 
should  scathe  the  Union.  He  reasoned,  he  remoustroted,  he  expostulated, 
and  finally  bade  adieu  to  life,  with  Union  written  io  anmistnkabte  characters 
OD  his  heart.  The  cutbreathingi  of  his  spirit  but  shortly  before  his  death 
hnve  probably  endeared  his  memory  to  his  countrymen,  even  more  than  the 
many  brilliant  passages  of  his  earlier  life.  Hia  letter  to  hia  farmer,  John 
Taylor,  on  his  old  paternal  acres,  will  be  read  by  future  ganerBtions,  ns  it  bas 
been  by  the  present,  with  the  most  profound  conviction  of  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Its  simplicity,  and  yet  deep  pathos, 
BiDk  into  the  heart,  and  we  Gnish  its  perusal  with  renewed  hope  for  the' 
country  and  its  institutions. 

Some  future  patriarch  will  perform  the  task  of  running  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  gifted  statesmen.  Their  faults,  if  any,  as  well  as  their  vir- 
tnes,  will  be  exhibited  on  the  canvaa.  .Such  in  no  part  of  my  purpose.  I 
seek  only  to  present  a  daguerreotype  of  the  two,  and  that  chiefly  within  the 
cftbinet  spfaere — a  sphere  in  which  each  was  destined  to  shine  with  resplendent 
lustre.  Notnithatanding  their  constant  warfare  on  questions  of  domestic 
policy,  yet  it  is  not  believed  that,  subsequent  to  the  war  with  England,  they 
differed  materially  od  matters  of  foreign.  Unswayed  by  personal  jealousy, 
■nd  listening  only  to  the  suggestions  of  a  noble  and  exalted  patriotism,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  being  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  gave  his  great  talents  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Washiagton,  which,  although  carped  at  by  some,  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  approaching  unanimity,  They  were  the  ad- 
vocates of  peace  on  honorable  terms  with  all  the  world,  and  they  saw  in  the 
conquests  to  be  made  by  commercial  enterprise  richer  and  nobler  and  more 
important  triumphs,  and  a  greater  acquisition  of  power  than  provinces  con- 
quered by  the  sword  could  bring.  That  nation  which  contributes  most  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others,  although  the  swnril  may  not  glitter  in  her  hands, 
or  the  thunder  of  her  cannon  be  heard  in  every  breeze,  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  of  States.  Her  dependencies  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
esirth,  and  her  dominion  is  limited  only  by  uninhabitable  deserts,  or  regions 
for  ever  bound  in  icy  fetters.  To  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of  each  during  the  period  they  respectively  pre- 
sided over  the  State  Department.  In  this  they  were  seconded  by  a  diplo- 
matic corpa  of  eminent  ability,  the  names  of  many  of  which  fill  conspicuous 
places  in  Ibe  literature  and  politics  of  the  country. 
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There  wm  no  avenue  of  trade  which  could  be  opened  to  commercial  enier- 
prise  which  did  not  arrest  attention.    If  more  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
Webster's  time,  or  if  during  his  two  years*and*a-half  more  treaties  were  ne- 
gotiated through  his  instrumentality  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  If r.  Oalhoun  in 
half  that  period,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  advantage  to  the  coontrj 
of  finishing  the  negotiation  begun  by  Mr.  Upshur  and  completed  by  Mr.  Gil- 
houn,  by  which  Texas,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  was  ulti- 
mately secured  to  the  United  States,  does  not  place  him  on  a  pedestal  u 
proud,  and  so  far  as  the  material  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  qidtt 
«s  lofty  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Webster  stands  by  reason  of  his  successful  m- 
gotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.    I  speak  not  of  the  skill  evinced  by 
the  American  negotiator  in  the  one  or  the  other  instance.    In  that  respect 
there  can  be  no  comparison.    In  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Webster  had  to  encounter,  on  the  leading  feature,  prejudices  and  pas- 
fiions  which  fifty  years  of  unsuccessful  negotiation  had  engendered.    The 
-question  of  boundary,  always  the  most  difficult  to  settle,  which  had  already 
placed  a  State  of  the  Union  and  a  province  of  the  British  empire  in  hostile 
Array,  each  armed  for  anticipated  contest,  had  become  involved  with  others 
of  vast  magnitude.     It  had  also  assumed  a  politico-party  aspect,  and  seemed, 
from  its  numberless  complications,  to  be  almost  impossible  to  setUe ;  and  yet, 
with  unsurpassed  ability,  and  by  keeping  himself  unembarrassed  by  protocols 
jtnd  those  formalities  which  rather  involve  than  elucidate,  and  furnish  at  the 
most  a  place  of  retreat  for  unsuccessful  negotiation,  the  negotiator  encountered 
and  overcame  all  difficulties.     True  that,  su  far  as  the  representative  of  the 
Britii^h  government  was  concerned,  every   possible  desire  was  evinced  to 
settle  the  long-pending  difficulties  after  a  manner  which  would  prove  satis- 
factory to  both  countries;  but  yet  the  causes  of  complaint  were  numerous, 
and  as  much  skill  was  required  to  reconcile  conflict  of  opinion  at  home  as  that 
which  existetl  between  the  two  governments.     On  the  other  hand,  no  difficulty 
of  serious  moment  stood  in  the  way  of  a  successful  negotiation  of  the  Texas 
treaty.     It  required  only  the  assent  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics  to 
negotiate^  and  the  work  was  all  the  same  as  done.     The  difficulties  arose  after- 
wards, and  the  people  had  to  interpose  their  authority  in  order  to  crown  the 
•measure  with  success:  an  interposition,  the  necessity  for  which,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  had  not  been  anticipate<l  in  the  remotest  degree, — nay,  had 
been   actually  guarded   against,  before   the  offer  of  annexation  had   been 
formally  made  to  Texas,  by  assuninces  from  the  only  reliable  quarter  that  the 
treaty,  when  negotiated,  would  be  ratified  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

In  order  to  8ecure  the  measure,  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  Mr. 
'Calhoun  was  prompt  in  his  advice  and  energetic  in  his  course  of  action. 
There  was  no  division  of  opinion  at  the  Cabinet  board,  or  hesitation  on  my 
own  part  in  the  choice  between  the  alternative  propositions  presented  by 
Congress,  and  the  last  moments  of  the  administration  were  made  available 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  measure.  Its  success  was,  as  has  since  ap- 
peared, by  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  those  who  controlled  the  action  of  the 
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Senate  on  the  subject,  placed  in  the  power  of  the  then  Executive,  and  na 
moment  was  lost.in  making  it  available. 

In  other  matters  of  importance  Mr.  Calhoun  rendered  valuable  service, 
and  compressed  within  the  short  period  of  premiership  as  much  of  public 
benefit  as  could  well  have  been  accomplished.  His  great  mind  could  never 
be  at  rest,  and  its  perceptions  were  oftentimes  so  rapid  as  to  outrun  those  of 
all  others.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  take  leave  to  mention  the  expression  of 
one  who,  in  point  of  majesty  and  power  of  intellect,  is  surpassed  by  no  man 
living.  Many  years  ago,  and  before  the  existence  of  the  railroad  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Tazewell  and  myself  stopped, 
on  our  return  home,  all  night  at  Potomac  creek.  The  tariff  was  the  debatable- 
question  of  that  day,  and  occupied  intensely  the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He 
had  started  a  new  theory,  touching  its  operation  on  the  public  interests.  Mr. 
Tazewell,  as  is  his  practice,  urged  objections  to  the  theory,  in  order  to  have  it 
developed  in  all  its  bearings.  I  left  them  in  animated  conversation  at  twelve- 
o'clock.  They  sat  up  to  a  much  later  hour.  The  next  day  found  Mr.  Taze- 
well and  myself  journeying  to  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  another  road, 
to  South  Carolina.  I  enquired  of  Mr.  Tazewell  whether  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  have- 
made  up  no  opinion  about  it.  Calhoun  is  always  in  advance  of  me  by  many 
months."  I  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  You  have  paid  him  in  that  the  highest 
compliment  ever  paid  to  any  man." 

His  mind  required  no  awakening,  for,  in  truth,  it  never  slept.  He  waa 
sometimes  thought  to  be  more  speculative  than  practical ;  and  yet  he  often 
foresaw  coming  events  which  had  scarcely  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 
Mr.  Webster  sunk  into  quietude  and  repose  after  a  great  effort,  but  it  was  the- 
repose  of  the  eagle,  which,  wearied  by  a  long  flight,  alights  upon  some  lofty 
eminence  for  necessary  rest,  and  where  he  may  readjust  his  plumage  for  a 
flight  that  will  bear  him  still  nearer  to  the  sun.  His  mind  was  easily  aroused, 
and  when  in  motion  was  as  resistless  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean.  In  debate  the- 
style  of  the  one  was  precise  and  didactic ;  that  of  the  other,  copious  and 
Ciceronian.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  obviously  made  the  great  Athenian  his  model. 
Mr.  Webster  more  nearly  resembled  the  illustrious  Roman.  The  one  flashing 
with  the  inspirations  of  genius, — the  other  shaking  the  Senate  chamber  with 
the  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  Such  were  these  two  great  intellectual  giants, 
— each  suited  to  positions  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  each,  in  the  absence 
of  his  rival,  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  the  man  of  his  age. 

Another  name  is  recorded  on  the  catalogue  of  death  which  I  cannot  fail  to 
mention.  I  mean  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York, — a  man  of  extraordinary 
capacity  in  the  dispatch  of  business  and  of  the  most  untiring  industry.  Our 
acquaintance  commenced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1819.  We 
served  on  an  important  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  the  duties  of 
which  were  exceedingly  arduous.*  I  had  then  occasion  to  note  his  habits  of 
unceasing  labor.     His  conduct  in  the  War  Department,  and  afterwards  at 

*  Bank  Committee. 
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the  head  of  the  Treasury,  caused  me  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  time  had 
produced  no  change  in  his  energy  or  capacity  for  business.  The  great  multi- 
tude of  cases  which  had  accumulated  in  the  War  Department,  many  of  which 
■involved  large  sums  of  money,  melted  away  before  his  sleepless  industry,  sod 
he  waded  through  the  weighty  labors  of  the  Treasury  Department  with  the 
same  unbroken  zeal  and  speed.  His  information  upon  all  subjects  was  ex- 
tensive and  practical,  and  constituted  him  an  able  administrative  officer.  His 
jiativ«  State,  both  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  after  be 
had  returned  home,  kept  him  generally  employed  in  positions  the  duties  of 
which  required  both  ability  and  industry  for  their  discharge.  With  these 
qualities  he  would  have  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  which  station  he  was  twice  nominated,  but  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  more,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe,  because  of  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  politics  of  the  times  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Thus,  within  the  period  of  thirteen  years,  have  passed  out  of  existence  six 
citizens,  each  of  whom  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  whose  names  are  destined 
to  be  recorded  on  the  page  of  history  alongside  of  the  ablest  executive  officers 
ithat  the  country  has  seen.     Their  fidelity  and  ability  is  attested  by  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  which  are  undying  and  imperishable,  and  by  no  fact  more 
•conclusively  than  this,  that  with  their  surviving  colleagues  they  so  aided  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  that  not  only  was  a  large  reduction  made 
in  the  public  expenditures,  but  that,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  but  a  sin- 
gle default  occurred,  and  that  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  for  fifteen  doUan^ 
on  the  part  of  a  deputy  postmaster,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky. 
This  may  be  fairly  oflfsetted  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  there  was  an  actual  in- 
debtedness of  that  department  of  about  half  a  million  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1841,  a  surplus  was  left  in  the  Treasury,  through  the  admirable  managemeDt 
of  Mr.  Wicklitt«,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1846.    To 
which  it  may  be  added  that,  in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  more  than 
$200,000,000,  the  government  sustained  no  loss  whatever — a  fact  betokening 
more  vigilanC'C  than  that  bestowed  by  an  individual  over  his  private  affairs. 
Augustus  Cajsar,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  is  said  to  have  enquired  of 
those  around  him  whether  he  had  well  acted  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  and 
upon  being  answered  affirmatively,  exclaimed:  "Then  give  the  applause!" 
and  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.     Might  not  these  also  have  made  a  similar 
enquiry,  and  closed  their  lives  with  a  similar  exclamation  ? 

No  man's  epitaph  should  be  written  until  his  death,  hence  1  avoid  all  fur* 
ther  mention  of  the  surviving  members  of  that  cabinet.  They,  with  him  who 
called  them  to  their  high  places,  will  soon  have  to  follow  their  comrades  to 


'  "And  the  records  of  our  country  will  not  show  in  that  department  the  loss  of 
a  single  dollar  by  defalcation  while  I  had  the  honor  of  managing  its  finances,  save 
in  the  case  of  one  poKtmaster  in  the  region  of  country  near  the  locality  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wayne,  whom  I  detected  in  having  altered  his  post  bills,  ft^^ 
thus  causing  the  loss  of  about  forty  dollars  a  year  for  some  years." — CharU**^* 
WickU^e,  in  Kentucky  Convention  <?/ 184l)-'5(). 
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ihat  sileot  valley,  where  the  voices  of  this  world  no  loager  reach  the  ear,  or 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  sleepers ;  but  where,  in  the  language  of  an  old  and 
impressive  Latin  hymn, — 

*'Tnba  mirum  «parfens  tonum, 
Per  sepnlchra  recionum, 
Ctoffet  omnes  ante  thronam." 

That  cabinet,  with  their  friend  and  associate,  who  by  human  institutions 
was  placed  at  their  head,  will  reassemble  before  a  judgment  seat  where  hearts 
4re  searched  ^nd  motives  are  laid  bare.  In  the  language  of  the  dying  Cal- 
ihoon,  no  one  of  them  **  will  war  against  the  constitution  of  nature." 


CHAPTER   XIV, 

1845—1848. 


**  Now  I  tappofed  that  those  papen  (Mr.  Tyler's  mestairee>set  forth  honeetly  and  rmadldlf 
the  true  motives  which  prompied  the  execatlTe;  and  that  those  motlTes  were  contldsn- 
tions  of  treat  public  adrantaire,  embracing  the  whole  country  and  all  its  Interests.  Aod, 
indeed,  I  knew  at  the  time  the  subject  was  freely  acted  upon  that  the  Preeldent  oenld  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  narrow  and  local  views  wbich  confined  the  mind  of  Mr.  CaUKmn; 
and  Ik  conversation  at  that  period  he  ccnstantly  dwelt  upon  the  subject  as  ot  penrtdlnf 
national  importance."— Alexander  Gardinkr  (1847.) 


SXQUBNCES  OF  AdICINISTRATIYB  MsASUBXS. — CONDITIONAL  InDEPVMDXNOB  OF  TlXAft 
AOKNOWLBDOED    BT    MbIIOO. — ThB    TbXAM   GOMOBX88   ACCBPTS    ANNXXATIOII.— 

Thb  Tappam  and  Blaib  Lxttbbs. — Lbttbb  of  John  Y.  Maboh. — Mb.  Ttleb** 
Lbtteb  to  Thomas  Bitohib. — Lbttbb  fbom  Col.  Cxtnninoham,  and  Mb.  Ttlxb's 
BxpLT.— Lbttbb  fbom  Kobbbt  Ttlbb,  and  Rbplt  of  Mb.  Ttlbb. — Anotbxe 
Lbttbb  fbom  Cunningham,  and  Mb.  Ttlbb^b  Rbplt. — Calhoun*8  Eootibm.— 
HiH  SpEErn  on  thb  Mexican  Wab.  — Lxtters  of  Mb.  Ttlbb  to  Alexandbb 
Gardiner  and  R.  Tyler. — Gardinbb*8  Letter. — Mr.  Tyler*8  Lbttbbb  to  the 
*' Enquirer. "—Controversy  with  8am  Houston. 

IN  the  previous  chapters  we  have  traced  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  hour  when  the  last  act  in  the  drama  was  performed  by 
the  American  government.  We  have  seen  Texas  in  1842  prostrate 
and  moneyless.  We  have  noticed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  in 
February,  184:3,  founded  naturally  on  the  apprehensions  as  to 
foreign  relations  arising  from  this  state  of  things ;  then  the  rapid 
development  of  the  suspected  foioes  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  truce  brought  about  under  the  auspices  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  abolition  intrigues  to  defeat  annexation. 
The  offer  of  annexation  is  next  made  by  Mr.  Tyler;  Houston  de- 
sires the  separate  independence  of  Texas,  and  demands  assurances 
of  protection;  the  Federal  Congress  meets;  Upshur  sounds  the 
senators;  he  is  assured  of  their  concurrence;  Houston  demands 
still  further  terms;  Upshur  and  Gilmer  are  killed,  and  tidings 
reach  Washington  of  the  appointment  of  Henderson  by  the  Texan 
government,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  annexation. 
Then  a  whisper  gets  out  concerning  the  treaty.     Mr.  Wintlirop,. 
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on  15th  March,  1844,  introduces  resolutions  in  Congress  against 
annexation,  and  two-column  editorials  appear  in  the  Intelligences 
denouncing  it.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Webster's  "  Life"  that  he  it 
was  who  had  persuaded  Mr.  Gales  to  come  out  against  Texaa,  and 
had  induced  the  action  of  Winthrop.  The  very  editorials  on  Texas 
in  the  hitdligencer  had  been  written  by  Webster.  On  the  33d 
of  January,  he  had  published  an  article  over  his  own  signature, 
taking  grounds  against  tlie  policy  of  annexation.  Webster  knew 
that  Clay  was  committed  in  favor  of  Texas,  and  the  queetion  is, 
how  mucli  of  his  course  was  patriotic,  and  how  far  did  he  look  to 
ousting  Clay  from  the  snceesaion } 

Next  we  see  A.  V.  Brown  publishing  his  letter,  received  from 
<3eneral  Jackson  in  February,  1843,  in  answer  to  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Gilmer's  letter.     In  his  note  to  the  editor  of  tlie  Enquirer, 
Brown  stated  tiie  publication  to  be  induced  by  the  article  of  Mr. 
Webster.     Clay  takes  tlie  alarm,  and  to  prevent  Webster  from 
getting  ahead  of  him  with  the  Wliigs,  comes  out  again&t  Texas, 
a  policy  which  Van  Euren  adopts  also,  in  order  that  the  question 
may  not  affect  either  of  tliem.     Thus  both  Clay  and  Texaw  are 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who  nominates  Polk  and  destroys  Clay 
at  the  election  in  1844.     The  joint  resolutions  follow;  Mr.  Tyler 
diooses  between  the  alteniatives,  and  Texas  is  annexed, — so  far  as 
te  action  of  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Polk's  course  on  coming  into  office  was  at  firat  fully  in 
■mony  with  Mr.  Tyler's.      He  approved  the  election  of  Mr. 
lyler  between  the  alternatives  presented  in  tlie  resolutions,  and 
le  result  which  immediately  developed  entirely  vindicated  the 

ity  of  his  predecessor. 
Ever  since  the  refusal  of  Anson  Jones,  in  September  of  1844, 
ite  agree  to  the  "diplomatic  act"  advised  by  Houston,  whereby 
exieo  was  to  be  coerceil  by  France  and  England  into  an  acknow- 
;ment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
oxas  would  renounce  annexation  to  the  United  States,  ttie  agents 
Groat  Britain  had  been  busy  at  work  urging  tlie  suljject  on 
Mexico  and  Texas.  They  found  a  very  intelligent  listener  in 
Atison  Jones,  who  had  succeeded  Houston  as  President  of  Texas 
the  9tti  of  December,  1844.  The  ninth  Congress  of  Texas 
Ijourned  its  regular  session  on  the  3d  of  February,  1845,  withoct 
I'ing  legislated  at  alt  on  the  subject  of  annexation,  and  it  was 
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left  by  that  body  entirely  to  the  control  of  Jones,  who,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  was  resolved  to  ^^make  hay  while  the  son 
shone"  ^  in  pushing  the  matter  with  Great  Britain. 

Daring  this  time  Jones  received  tidings  that  the  peace  party  of 
General  Herrera  had  succeeded  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico.  The 
British  and  French  governments,  early  aware  of  this  revulsion, 
and  desiring  to  render  it  available  for  the  promotion  of  their  de- 
signs against  the  United  States,  sent  immediate  instructions,  by 
swift-sailing  vessels,  to  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Texas 
and  Mexico,  to  renew  the  proffer  of  their  good  offices  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  These 
vessels,  having  delivered  their  dispatches  at  Galveston,  set  sail 
immediately  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  for  some  time  after  were  kept 
suspiciously  engaged  in  the  Gulf  carrying  dispatches  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  a  circumstance  that  created  considerable  ex- 
citement in  the  United  States, — very  unnecessarily  so,  Anson 
Jones  said,  but  certainly  very  naturally,  as,  according  to  himself, 
the  charges  against  him  of  hostility  to  annexation  "  remained  un- 
noticed and  uncontradicted." 

In  March,  1845,  the  ministers  of  England  and  France  waited 
upon  President  Jones,  awd  found  him  quite  ready  to  forward  their 
movements.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1845,  Ashbel  Smith,  then 
Texan  Secretary  of  State,  prepared  and  signed  certain  preliminarj' 
articles  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  in  which 
Texas  engaged  not  to  annex  herself  or  become  subject  to  any 
country  whatever.  This  wan  transmitted  to  the  Mexican  president, 
who  submitted  it  to  his  Congress,  by  whom  it  was  ratified  by  a 
large  majority. 

l^efore,  however,  the  tidings  of  this  hist  fact  could  reach  Texas, 
the  messenger  bearing  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United  States 
arrived  at  Galveston.  Mr.  Donelson,  the  American  charf.^ 
liastened  to  Jones  at  Washington,  Texas,  with  the  dispatches  thus 
<.*onveyed,  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  of  Texas  forced  Jones  to  convene  Congress  for  the 
IGth  of  June,  and  to  recommend  a  convention  to  meet  on  the  4th 
of  July.  No  wonder  that  Jones,  witli  the  Mexican  proposition 
pending,  expressed  to  Donelson  ''  surjyrise'^  that  the  President  had 
selected  the  alternative  of  immediate  annexation.     "I  was  cleariv 

'  Niles,  Ixxiii.,  p.  :M)8. 
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E  the  belief,"  writes  his  own  Sccretaiy  of  State,  "  tliat  he  wonld 
3  preferred  independence  to  annexation." ' 
■'Alas  for  amiexation!"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  "if  the  American 
icutive  had  been  driven  to  the  alternative  of  presenting  Benton's 
■oposition  for  new  negotiations  instead  of  definitive  terms." 
pWLnt,"  asked  he,  "if  the  United  States  had  presented  at  the 
me  no  definite  proposition  for  annexation,  is  any  one  prepared 
>  say  that  the  Mexican  proposition  wonld  not  have  been  ac- 
ipted  1"  This  pointed  question  pnt  Jones'  claha  in  as  ridieulous 
i  liglil  as  Honaton  was  put  by  the  "  diplomatic  act," — the  claim 
jeing  that  "bnt  for  him   annexation  wonld   never  have  taken 

',  and  he  (Jones)  was  always  its  devoted  friend."' 

[  Wlien  Congress  met,  independence  and  union  were  both  bidding 

■  Texas  with  arms  outstretched.     The  Texana  had  been  suuh 

long  enough  to  have  instantly  accepted  the  former  condition  if 

tliere  was  a  douht  about  the  latter.     Happily,  the  doors  of  the 

tTnion,  by  tlie  policy  of  Mr.  Tyler,  stood  wide  open,  and,  under 

tlie  circurastanceB  of  the  case,  their  American  instinct  outweighed 

their  Texan  patriotism.     The  pence  with  Mexico  was  rejected  by 

the  Senate  unanimously  on  the  21st  of  June;  and  on  the  23d, 

longress,  by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  the  annexation  proposition 

lanimously,  and  on  the  same  day  Jones  gave  it  his  approval. 

hit  the  convention  of  the  people  alone  could  transfer  any  part  of 

3ie  powers  vested  in  Congress  to  tlie  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

lie  latter  body  assembled,  ratified  the  act  of  annexation,  with  one 

EBenting  voice,  formed  a  constitution  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 

ud  submitted  the  whole  to  the  Texan  people.     It  was  approved 

nj  thern,  and  the  Tx)ne  Star  of  Texas,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years, 

lond  its  proper  place  in  the  galaxy  of  the  stare  of  our  Union. 

Never  were  men   more  thoroughly  embittered   than  the  Van 

■en  loco-focos  were  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.     Mr.  Polk,  dis- 

^8ted  at  the  Iialf-hearted  support  of  Blair  and  the  Globe,  turned 

1  Mr.  Bitchie  as  the  government  editor,     Blair  was  compelled  to 

Biflnionnt  from  the  tripod  and  sell  his  paper ;  and  a  new  party  organ, 

tiled  the  Union,  took  the  (rlobe's  place  at  Washington. 

Yet,  while  the  election  of  Polk  was  the  overthrow  of  /oco- 

:oietn  and  Democratic  Federalism,  Polk  himself  had  always  l>e- 

■  Aiibbel  Smith's  "  Seniiuisceuces  of  tbn  Texsu  Itepublic,"  p.  SI, 
aam  lo  B.  StaaiL—XiiM,  Ixiiu.,  p.  311. 
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longed  to  the  eirde  of  Jacksonism,  and  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  "ancient  leaders"  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  ranks,  he  in- 
volved himself  and  his  party  in  the  most  serioos  difficulties.  He 
overdid  the  thing.  His  zeal  to  serve  them  was  taken  as  a  eon» 
fession  of  weakness,  and  resulted  merely  in  aggravating  their 
brutal  insolence.  Parties  were  very  nearly  baknced  in  the  Senate^ 
and  Benton  and  his  friends  could  throw  the  majority,  at  any  time, 
against  the  administration.  To  gratify,  therefore,  the  Moloch  of 
Van  Burcnism,  Polk  consented,  despite  the  protest  of  Mason,  the 
only  man  retained  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  to  proscribe  the  few 
personal  friends  tliat  Mr.  Tyler  had  appointed  to  office,  forgetting: 
tliat  he  owed  his  own  office  to  Mr.  Tyler;  and  his  brother,  William 
H.  Polk,  had  also  accepted  office  under  Mr.  Tyler  at  the  last  eee- 
sion  of  Congress.  Polk  would  hardly  have  ventured  on  this  conrae 
if  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  appointments,  had  looked  more  to  his  own 
friends  and  less  to  the  public  good.^ 

Polk's  fear  of  Benton  became  so  great  that  he  recommended  to 
Congress  to  appoint  a  general  above  all  "Major-Generals"  for  the 
duration  of  the  Mexican  war;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Benton  was  intended  for  the  place.  But  all  would  not  do. 
Van  Buren,  Benton,  Tappan,  Blair,  Preston  King,  et  id  oinne  genusy 
soon  found  that,  do  or  say  what  Polk  might,  the  party  had  dis- 
owned them.  The  grip  of  loco'/ocoism  on  the  Democratic  party^ 
with  all  its  corruptions  and  lack  of  principle,  was  relaxed  for  ever. 
Congress  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Polk,  "and  Taylor  and 
Scott  continued  to  bo  the  leading  generals  of  the  Mexican  war." 

The  conduct  of  the  loco-/oco6j  on  awakening  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  stiite  of  things,  was  worthy  of  their  name  and  past 
career,  worthy  of  the  servile  approval  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits without  law,  of  the  Force  bill,  which  clutched  under  the 
cloak  of  Union  the  poisoned  dagger  of  vindictiveness,  of  the 
Swartwout  default,  and  all  the  frauds  and  swindles  from  1833 
to  1840.  They  l^asely  betrayed  their  benefactor,  Polk,  broke  up 
his  party,  nominated  Van  Buren  (who  had   called  himself  "a 


'  Dr.  JoliD  Minge,  of  PeterHburg,  son  of  the  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler^s  youth  (see 
Vol.  i.,  p.  2<.)7).  writes  n  long  letter,  dated  March  IS,  1844,  reproaching  Mr.  Tyler 
for  Imviug  kept  the  important  offices  of  the  government  '*too  much  out  of  the 
line  of  his  i>ersonaI  friends."  **  It  was  the  backbone  of  General  Jackson's  strength,, 
becanse  to  be  his  friend  was  a  guarantee  of  his  patronage." 
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^^■orthern  men  with  Southern  principles,")  on  a  free-eoil  platform^ 

^^pid  aEcribed  to  Polk  liimself  the  most  shameleeg  bi'each  of  faith 

^tn  connection  witli  the  Texus  reeohition, 

Tlie  ileptha  of  depravity  of  tliese  men  can  never  be  fnlly  aonndod. 
Tliey  had  pretended  to  be  foUowera  of  Jeffereon,  and  had  exceeded 
John  Adame  himself  in  contempt  of  the  Constitution.  They  pre- 
tended to  be  friends  of  tlie  Sonth,  and  yet  on  every  question  of 
interest  (tariff,  etc.)  had  voted  square  against  them.  They  had 
boasted  of  being  "  Noi-thern  men  witli  Southern  principles,"  and 
yet  broke  up  the  Democratic  party  on  the  test  qoestion  of  slavery 
in  tlie  Territories.  They  accepted  for  two  years  repeated  favors 
from  Polk ;  and  tlicn,  after  a  long  silence,  published  to  the  world 
evidence  which,  if  true,  was  enough  to  damn  them  and  Polk  in 
the  eyes  of  all  honest  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  Tappan  and  Elair,  having  determined 
to  go  over  to  the  new  party  of  "  Free-soilers,"  came  out  in  tetters 
charging  upon  the  then  President  a  commitment  in  private  to 
Uentoirs  Texas  proposition,  contemplating  "missions  and  nego- 
tiations."' Polk  was  also  represented  as  promising  to  recall  Mr. 
Tyler's  Texas  raessenger.  On  the  strengtli  of  this  understanding  the 
votes  of  Benton,  Tappan,  Bagby  and  Dix  were  said  to  have  been 
secured  in  February,  1844,  for  the  Texas  resolutions,  as  amended 
by  R.  .T.  Walker.  Benton,  in  his  "Thirty  Years"  View"  (ii.,  pp. 
636— '38),  represents  the  facts  as  incontestable,  and  makes  a  great 
parade  of  the  interviews  with  Polk.  The  abominable  character 
of  the  transaction,  that  sought  by  secret  coej-cion  to  forestall  Polk's 
choice,  and  bend  the  government  to  the  inclinations  of  a  few  sena- 
tors, seems  entirely  to  escape  the  apprehension  of  Benton  and  his 
friends,  Tappan  and  Blair. 

No  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges  by  Polk,  since, 
whatever  miglit  be  said  of  him  in  other  particulars,  he  was  im- 
measurably euporior  as  a  man  to  liis  traducers,  and  the  liigh  ofSce 
l;e  held  closed  his  lips.  He  died  only  a  few  mouths  after  the  close 
of  liis  term  of  office. 

But  Polk,  during  his  lifetime,  gathei-ed  together  the  pi-oper 
material  for  refutation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  John  Y. 
Wason,  soon  to  be  produced. 
Had  the  facts  clmrged  by  tlie  disconcerted  loeo-focns  been  true, 

B  it  Would  oaJY  go  to  riiow  how  fortnaate  for  Minexation  bad  been 
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the  course  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  selecting  the  House  resolutions  and 
making  the  selection  when  he  did. 

As  for  Blair  and  J.  C.  Kives,  his  partner,  they  had  all  sorts  of 
things  to  say  about  their  downfall  from  the  tripod  of  the  Globe, 
They  kept  dragging  the  subject  up  for  the  next  twelve  years.    It 
was  a  merited  punishment  for  their  sins  against  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  and  Texas  annexation;  but  it  was  not  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  in  his  crushing  triumph  could  afford  to 
pass  by  the  yelps  of  the  little  dogs, ''  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet- 
heart."    Mr.  Tyler  was  well  aware  that  the  Democratic  party, 
which  had  gone  for  annexation,  would  never  endure  the  rule  of 
the  Globe  and  Blair,  and  was  content  to  leave  ''him  and  his  tribe" 
to  the  avalanche  of  impending  ruin,  without  anticipating  its  pre- 
cipitation.    Yet  Blair's  conceit  was  so  enormous  tliat  he  made  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  from  the  canvass  in  1844  the 
pledge  from  Polk  that  he  (Blair)  should  be  slaughtered  and  the 
Globe  dethroned.     He  had  all  sorts  of  tilings  to  tell  of  the  objects 
of  annexation,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Tyler ;  and  he  and  Benton 
and  the  rest  joined  with  the  abolitionists  in  portraying  it  as  an 
intrigue,  a  disunion   conspiracy,  a  plot   for   the   ascendency  of 
slavery,   in    which    Mr.    Calhoun,    the    representative    of    ultra 
Southern  views  on  slavery,  was  the  "  deus  ex  viachina^^  who  used 
all  other  men  as  puppets  to  his  will.     According  to  this  wonder- 
ful story,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  l)een  the  beginning  and  end  of  Texas 
Annexation ;  and  through  all  its  gloomy  shades,  crooked  turnings, 
sinister  windings,  and  magic  ramifications,  his  had  been  the  dark 
and  mysterious  spirit  wliich  had  nursed  it  to  its  consummation.^ 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Judge 
W.  W.  Crump,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  political  manceuvres  of  1843 
and  1844,  and  was  familiar  with  Judge  Upshur's  political  views.  Upshur  had 
opened  his  batteries  in  the  MadUonian  in  favor  of  annexation,  but  met  with  no 
echo  from  the  papers  in  Virginia.  During  the  faU  of  1843  he  sent  for  Judge 
Crump,  then  a  very  young  man,  to  visit  him  in  Washington.  *' Crump  said  that 
Judge  Upshur  had  won  an  exalted  reputation  at  the  bar  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
8tate,  and,  being  without  ambition  for  office  or  place,  his  powerful  inteUect  was 
rarely  called  into  full  use  by  the  quiet  duties  of  a  circuit  judgeship.  Bat  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  breadth  of  his  field  of  action 
awakened  his  giant  mind  into  full  play,  and  his  desire  for  the  glory  and  granduer 
of  the  Republic  aroused  all  his  latent  powers. 

**  During  the  period  he  remained  at  Washington  in  his  company.  Judge  Upshur 
discussed  the  Texas  question  in  all  its  relations.  Pointed  out  the  dangers  of  losing 
Texas,  and  of  the  then  imminent  peril  of  an  alliance  between  herself  and  England, 
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In  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View  "  the  reader  is  treated  to  an 
intrigue  which  would  be  enough  to  overwhelm  the  reader  with 
horrible  ideas  of  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Polk,  did  be- 
not  know  that  these  were  the  downright  fabrications  of  men 
whose  like  will  never  be  seen  again — ^men  who  could  say  anything 
and  believe  anything.*  When  the  Republicans,  in  1856,  raised 
the  flag  of  "  Kadical  Democracy,"  all  these  Democratic  characters 
were  found  in  active  alliance,  or  passive  afliliation  with  them- 
The  new  party  united  loco-focoism  and  Fedei*alism,  proving  over 
and  over  again  that  they  were  one. 

I  give  here,  in  connection,  such  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr^ 
Tyler  as  bears  upon  the  charges  of  Tappan  and  Blair,  Polk's 
treatment  of  Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  and  Calhoun's  connection  with 
annexation : 

and  the  fearfal  conseqnenoes  which  might  follow  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign^ 
and  a  rival  State  on  our  Soathem  border. 

**  No  alloaion  was  made  by  him  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  annexation  question 
upon  the  political  fortunes  of  any  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  treated  the- 
snbject  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  might  view  it,  and  no  ignoble  thought  or  sug- 
gestion fell  from  his  eloquent  lips,  as  in  homing  words  and  with  resistless  logic  his- 
majestic  intellect  drew  a  picture  of  the  coming  greatness  of  the  Union,  when  her 
territory  touched  the  Rio  Grande. 

'*  Instmoted  by  him,  his  visitor  was  asked  to  awaken,  if  he  could,  the  attention  of 
the  State  to  this  pressing  question.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1843,  he  began 
the  discussion  of  annexation  in  Bichmond.  At  that  time  there  were  two  especially 
prominent  candidates  for  the  presidency  before  the  country — Mr.  Clay  and  lir^ 
Van  Buren — and  it  was  geneially  belieyed  that  an  understanding  existed  between, 
them  and  their  friends  that  the  Texas  question  should  be  kept  out  of  the  field  in 
the  approaching  canvass.  The  Bnquirer  was  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  organ  in  Virginia^ 
and  though  not  ayerse  to  annexation,  it  took  no  part  in  its  adyocacy,  while  Mr. 
Van  Bnren,  while  not  openly  hostile,  was  distrusted,  and  known  to  look  with  dis- 
fayor  upon  the  vigorous  methods  proposed  for  acquiring  Texas.  The  young  De- 
mocracy of  the  State,  and  some  of  its  older  leaders,  would  not  permit  the  question 
to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  in  a  few  months  the  sentiment  of  the  State  was  so 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  annexation,  that  the  Enquirer  became  its  open  and 
earnest  advocate,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  beaten  for  the  nomination  by  Mr. 
Polk,  who  was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  prompt  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  Van  Bnren's  becoming,  in  1848,  the  "Free  soil'^  candidate,  grew  oat 
of  his  antipathy  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  discarded  him  in  the  con- 
vention of  1844  for  his  heresies  on  this  question." 

Judge  Crump  says  that  Calhoun  had  no  agencj  whatever  in  inducing  the  action 
of  the  Texas  men  in  Virginia ;  that  he  opened  the  ball  at  the  instance  of  Judge- 
Upshur.     The  text,  therefore,  needs  no  correction. 

*  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist  is  guiUible  enough  to  accept  all  the  statements  of  Blair  and 
Benton  as  gospel  truth,  just  as  he  does  those  of  Ewing  and  his  allies  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Harrison. 
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[From  John  Y.  Mason.] 
•{Confidential.)  Washington,  Nov.  29,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  When  in  New  York  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Alex. 
L.  Botts,'  a  friend  whom  both  you  and  I  highly  esteem,  and  he  mentioned 
to  me  that  you  had  made  inquiries  of  him  in  regard  to  my  course  towards 
you  and  your  administration,  which  he  could  only  meet  by  his  opinion,  sod 
one  or  two  circumstances.     I  understood  Mr.  Botte  as  desiring  that  I  should 
consider  his  communication  as  confidential,  and  only  spoke  of  it  to  Col.  Mon- 
tague, one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  one  with  whom  my  communications  have 
been  more  unreserved  than  with  any  other  in  Washington.     I  am  aware  that, 
without  any  wish  on  my  part,  he  has  communicated  with  you  on  the  subject. 
I  say  without  my  wish,  because  I  think  that  on  such  matters  a  third  party  is 
not  always  able  to  remove  unjust  impressions,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
communicate  with  you.     I  have  received  from  Mr.  Botts  a  letter,  which! 
venture  to  enclose  for  your  perusal.     When  I  conversed  with  him,  I  did  not 
understand  that  he  had  satisfied  your  mind.     I  perceive  that  he  thinks  that 
he  has  done  so.     Whether  he  is  correct  or  not,  I  will  not  permit  any  fastidious 
scruple  to  prevent  me  from  writing  you.     It  is  not  right  that  you  should  re- 
gard me  with  distrust ;  and  humiliating  as  it  may  appear  that  I  should  speak 
on  a  matter  which  would  imply  that  I  had  acted  unworthily,  I  value  your 
esteem  too  highly  to  permit  you  to  remain  under  a  false  impression  in  regard 
to  my  conduct. 

I  do  not  seek  to  know  from  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  your  confidence  in 
me  was  disturbed ;  but  I  state,  and  there  is  not  one  who  can  truthfully  say 
otherwise,  that  I  have  never  abused  or  disparaj^ed  you  or  your  administra- 
tion ;  or  what  is  more,  that  I  have  never  failed  on  every  occasion  to  defend 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  If  my  advice  had  been  taken,  urged  as  it  was  with 
the  most  thorough  conviction  of  its  wisdom,  the  President  would  not  have 
removed  from  office  many  of  your  aj)pointments,  and  he  would  have  escaped 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  misplaced  confidence  requited  with  abuse  and 
ingratitude.  I  declined  to  accept  oflice  in  Mr.  Pt)lk*s  cabinet,  when  offered 
to  me.  I  made  no  ctfort  to  procure  it;  and  I  would  have  gone  home  but  for 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Judge  Bibb,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  other  friendm,  to 
remain  here,  where  they  kindly  thought  I  could  do  good.  My  transfer  t«»  ihe 
Navy  Department  was  not  at  my  suggestion,  or  in  consonance  with  my  wishes. 
I  yielded  to  it  under  a  sense  of  duty.  If  n^y  word  requires  confirmation, 
those  who  have  witnessed  my  conduct  under  the  utmost  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  jvct  will  confirm  what  I  say.  I  have  ni>  clainiM  on  you.  1  have  ever 
felt  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  consideration  extended  to  me  under 
all  circumstances.  And  it  is  because  I  have  these  feelings,  and  because  I 
know  that  I  have  faithfully  acquitted  myself  of  all  the  duties  of  a  grateful 
friend,  that  I  have  felt  the  deepest  mortification  that  you  should  have  doubted 
•even  whether  I  had  pursued  a  course  ungrateful,  unmanly,  and  unworthy. 

I  must  speak  to  you  on  another  subject,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  alone 
that  I  mark  this  letter  confidential. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  President  Polk  is  secretiveness,  if  I  may  use 

'  Brother  of  John  M.  Botts. 
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such  an  eKpresmon.  I  have  never  disregarded  his  wishes  in  that  respect, 
and  therefore  have  been,  not  iinfrequently  unable  to  give  explanations  which 
would  have  been,  on  a  statement  of  facts,  entirely  satisfactory.  When  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Blair  appeared,  he  conversed  with  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  and  as  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  the  least 
idea  that  the  charge,  then  for  the  first  time  made,  was  otherwise  than  a  device 
to  excuse  those  who  voted  fcr  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  determined  to  go 
over  to  Van  Buren,  and  justify  his  opposition  to  that  great  measure,  Mr; 
Polk  determined  to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  to  be  used  in  a  reply  to  the 
charge  against  him,  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary.  He  addressed  a  let^ 
ter  to  me,  asking  if  I  knew  of  such  a  commitment  on  his  part  as  was  imputed, 
or  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  so  committed  himself.  He  did  not 
wish  it  known  that  he  had  taken  this  step,  for  the  good  reason  that  he  might 
never  notice  the  publication. 

I  could  say,  with  great  confidence,  that  the  circumstances,  and  his  conduct 
and  conversation,  had  so  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  he  had  not  ex- 
amined the  question  of  preference  of  plans,  and  that  his  judgment  unhesi- 
tatingly confirmed  your  decision,  and  I  considered  the  fact  of  your  communi- 
cation with  him,  his  silence  as  to  any  choice,  his  prompt  selection,  and  his 
unhesitating  communication  of  his  concurrence  with  you,  to  Congress,  con- 
clusive to  show  that  the  annexation  had  been  concluded  as  it  commenced,  and 
was  prosecuted  fairly,  honorably,  and  patriotically.  But  I  would  not  state 
that  fact  until  you  gave  your  consent.  I  do  not  complain  of  your  decision, 
or  ask  any  authority.  In  my  answer  to  Mr.  Polk  I  do  not  allude  to  it.  But 
my  correspondence  with  you  has  been  under  restraint,  because  I  wished  not 
to  disregard  Mr.  Polk's  scruples.  I  venture  to  do  so  now,  that  you  may  see 
the  whole  of  my  motives  and  conduct,  and  to  remove  any  belief  that  I  have 
not  disclosed  you  all  that  actuated  me. 

This  is  a  long  letter ;  perhaps  it  will  surprise  you.  I  beg  that  you  will 
read  it  through,  and  I  think  that  you  will  see  that  I  could  not  have  felt  or 
written  as  I  have  done  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  for  the  wicked  as- 
persions which  were  communicated  to  you. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, your  obedient  servant,  J.  Y.  Mason. 

[John  Tyler  to  Thomas  Ritchie.]* 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  9,  1851. 
My  Dear  Sir:  The  charge  of  Mr.  John  C.  Rives  of  collusion  between  Mr. 


*  The  Enquirer  of  January  17,  1851,  which  copies  this  letter  from  the  Union, 
includes  also  the  statements  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker  and  Major  Heiss,  and  introduces 
them  with  comments,  of  which  this  is  a  paragraph  : 

**  For  some  weeks  since  a  protracted  and  irritating  newspaper  warfare  has  been 
going  on  between  the  editor  of  the  Union  and  John  G.  Rives,  connected  with  the 
public  printing.  Bives,  it  is  well  understood,  is  the  cat^s-paw  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Po$t^  the  supple  tool  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his  wretched  crew.  The 
great  object  in  view  seems  to  be  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  an  organ  to 
push  on  the  presidential  prospects  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Mr.  John  0.  Rives  to 
be  the  financial  manager  and  beneficiary. " 
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Polk  and  myself  in  1844,  with  General  Cameron  as  the  instrument,  for  Uie 
destruction  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  edited  at  the  time  by  Messrs.  Blair  and 
Rives,  would  most  probably  have  been  permitted  by  me  to  have  descended 
without  a  word  of  comment  to  the  same  common  tomb  with  a  thousand  otlier 
falsehoods,  but  for  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  you  refer  to  me  in  the  Unitm 
of  the  2nd  of  January,  which  paper  did  not  reach  me  till  the  day  before  yes* 
terday.     Not  being  a  subscriber  to  either  the  Union  or  Globe,  I  did  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  controversy  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Rives,  and  of 
course  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  my  name  was  figuring  in  it  until  copies 
of  both  the  papers  reached  me  by  our  last  mail.     I  propose  to  respond  to  the 
allegations  of  Mr.  Rives  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.     His  charge  con- 
sists of  two  allegations,  the  first  embracing  Mr.  Polk  and  myself,  the  second 
Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself.     By  the  firat  I  am  re- 
presented as  making  an  overture  to  Mr.  Polk  as  the  condition  precedent  to 
my  withdrawal  from  the  presidential  canvass  of  1844,  which  overture  is  said 
to  have  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Polk,  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  to  the 
presidency  he  should  not  make  the  Globe  newspaper,  edited  by  Messrs.  Blair 
and  Rives,  the  official  organ  of  his  administration  ;  and  secondly,  to  enable 
Gen.  Cameron  to  purchase  out  the  editors  of  the  Globe,  he  being  the  instru- 
ment selected  by  Mr.  Polk  and  myself  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  arranged  that  I  should  cause  to  be  deposited  in  some  bank  at 
Middleton,  Pennsylvania,  over  which  General  Cameron  is  said  by  Mr.  Rives 
to  have  had  complete  control,  $60,000  of  the  public  moneys,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in   November,  1844,  and  which  money  Mr.  Polk  was  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  bank  until   1847,  and  then  by  small  amounts.     Suchi& 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Hives'  allegations, 

As  to  the  first  allegation,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  made  or  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  Mr.  Polk  any  such  overture  as  that  described,  or  any  other 
of  any  sort  or  description  as  a  preliminary  to  my  withdrawing  from  the  canvass, 
and  that  if  any  one  approached  him  in  my  name  with  a  view  to  urge  any  such 
stipulation  or  overture,  he  did  so  without  a  shadow  of  authority  from  me,  and 
in  utter  ignorance  on  my  part  of  his  having  done  so.  Nor  had  I  the  slightest 
conceivable  knowledge  of  Mr.  Polk's  intentions  upon  the  subject  of  an  official 
organ,  not  having  in  any  manner  or  at  any  time  approached  him  in  regard  to 
it.  I  mean  to  make  this  statement  as  broad  as  language  can  make  it.  My 
reasons  for  withdrawing  my  name  from  the  canvass  are  set  forth  in  my  pub- 
lic address  of  August,  1844,  "to  my  friends  throughout  the  Union."  The 
convention  of  my  friends,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Democratic  convention,  had  by  its  prompt  action  not  a  little  aided, 
as  I  believe,  in  inducing  the  Democratic  convention  to  nominate  a  candidate 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  I  had  nothing  left  of 
a  political  nature  to  desire  other  than  what  is  set  forth  in  that  address. 

The  foregoing  declaration  might  well  preclude,  any  reply  to  Mr.  Rives'  sec- 
ond allegation  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who  is  represented  as  the  instru- 
ment selected  by  Mr.  Polk  and  myself  to  carry  out  the  alleged  agreement. 
There  being  no  such  agreement,  there  could  be  no  agent  or  instrument  of  any 
sort  required.     But  the  allegation  is  of  too  gross  a  nature  to  merit  only  an 
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iDferential  negative.  Not  content  with  representing  Mr.  Polk  and  myself 
as  carrying  on  an  intrigue,  we  are  accused  of  violating  a  high  public  trust 
by  using  the  public  money  for  consummating  such  intrigue.  The  lips  of  Mr. 
Polk  are  sealed  in  death,  but  he  must  have  lived  to  little  purpose  if  he  had 
not  secured  himself  a  sufficiency  of  public  confidence  in  his  honesty  as  to 
shield  his  character  against  such  an  imputation  as  is  now  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  it.  For  myself,  I  emphatically  declare  that  I  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  Gen  Cameron,  or  authorized  any  other  to  do  so  for  me,  on  the 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  the  Olobe  newspaper,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  entertainment  of  any  wish,  willingness,  or  intention  on  his  part  to  pur- 
chase that  newspaper.  If  $50,000,  or  any  other  sum,  was  placed  on  deposit 
with  the  Middleton  bank,  of  which  at  this  time  I  have  not  the  slightest  rec«l* 
lection,  but  which  may  very  well  have  been,  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  done  for 
reasons  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  securities 
of  the  most  ample  character  ;  and  if  Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  Mr.  Polk,  did  not  withdraw  the  fund  until  1847,  and.  then  in  the 
manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rives,  it  proceeded  doubtless  from  considerations 
having  exclusive  reference  to  the  public  interests,  and  from  no  other.  He  is 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  explaining  his  own  course.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  my  term,  I  left  in  the  Treasury  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  of 
surplus  funds,  all  resting  on  most  perfect  securities,  their  safety  increased  by 
the  fact  that  overlarge  sums  were  not  deposited  with  any. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  the  subject,  and  subscribe  myself,  my  dear  sir,  with 
sentiments  of  high  respect,  yours,  etc.,  John  Ttleb. 

[From  Col.  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  January  27,  1851. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  just  returned  from  my  Washington 
tour,  where  I  saw  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  small  ones  too  \ 
Among  those  who  were  at  the  old  National  Theatre  to  see  the  circus  with 
Madame  Caroline  Loyo,  **  the  greatest  female  equestrian  of  the  age,"  was  Mr. 
Ritchie.  He  was  rejoiced  at  your  letter  from  Sherwood  Forest  about  the 
$50,000  affair ;  as  indeed  he  should  be,  for  it  helped  him  out  of  the  scrape 
more  than  anything  else,  and  it  seems  to  be  regarded  everywhere  as  a  "  set- 
tler." 

Mr.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  was  very  proud  of  the  message  I  de- 
livered from  you,  and  desired  me  to  return  you  his  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  a  chat  in  the  Senate  chamber  with  Sam  Houston,  I  men- 
tioned your  silver  pitcher  from  the  ladies  of  Brazoria.  He  replied,  **  that  was 
intended  as  a  hit  at  me  I"  and  then  added,  that  for  all  his  military  and  civil 
triumphs  he  was  never  honored  in  Texas  with  a  present ;  nor,  said  he,  can 
there  be  found  on  the  records  of  the  State  a  single  vote  of  thanks,  or  the  like 
of  any  sort !  He  requested  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  held  you  in  high  esteem  ; 
and  that  if  you  should  ever  visit  Texas,  whose  people  regard  you  with  re- 
verence and  admiration,  you  would  be  received  with  a  glorious  warmth,  and 
that  he  himself  would  go  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  make  you  the  welcome 
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speech.     One  of  the  counties  of  Texas  is  named  after  yoo,  and  also  the  seat  of 
another  county. 

My  arrangements  for  the  Old  World  are  made  for  the  Ist  of  April.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  your  letter  to  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hives  as  soon  as  it  pleases  you 

to  write  it.     Do  you  know  Mr.  D.  H ,  who  now  resides  in  London  ?     He 

was  lately  at  Baltimore, — that  is,  when  you  were  President. 

I  have  been  appalled  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Alexander  Gardiner !  Gut  off 
in  the  very  prime  of  life!  The  Southern  papers  should  do  justice  to  his  me- 
mory. His  conduct  as  United  States  commissiouer  showed  hira  to  be  a  very 
"  proper  man."     Do  you  choose  to  write  an  obituary  ? 

I  wish  I  could  go  out  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  England,  with  pay  at- 
tached, or  without  pay  rather  than  not  at  all ;  but  the  pay,  if  possible.  Now, 
I  have  no  acquaintance  in  the  world  with  Webster,  and  I  know  no  one  who 
has  influence  with  him.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  asking  you 
to  intercede  for  me.  Whether  it  would  be  proper  for  one  who  has  been  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  condescend  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  sort  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  I  know  not.  I  trust,  however,  that 
you  will  accept  my  ignorance  as  my  apology. 

Please  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  say  that  I  have  not  yet  found 
the  paper  with  Lord  MoVpeth's  lecture.     But  I  shall  remember  it  for  her. 

The  article  on  the  Treasury  Report  of  Mr.  Corwin  has  been  published 
in  the  Filot.     I  shall  remain  here  for  a  month,  probably. 

With  the  highest  regards,  I  am,  Mr.  Tyler,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Jno.  S.  Cunningham. 

[To  JoHxS  S.  CUNNIN(iHAM.] 

SnEKWooi)  Forest,  Feb.  5,  1851. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  have  a  letter  for  Mr.  Rives.     I  know  H , 


but  he  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  foreign  mission  under  me,  and  I  think 
that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Baltimore  (not  Brantz,  but  his  brother), 
would  be  of  more  avail.  Of  the  administration  I  can  ask  nothing.  I  regret 
this  especially  on  your  account,  as  there  are  but  few  things  that  I  would  not 
do  to  meet  your  wishes.  It  might  be  that,  if  you  directly  solicited  the  ap- 
pointment of  bearer  of  dispatches  of  the  President,  and  more  particularly  if 
you  could  be  backed  by  some  Whig  members  of  Congress,  you  would  suc- 
ceed. However,  the  facility  of  communicating  through  the  steamers  renders 
it  difticult  to  obtain  the  place  of  special  dispatch.     It  was  so  in  my  time. 

The  message  from  General  Houston  was  wholly  unexpected.  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  ever  visit  Texas;  undoubtedly  if  I  did,  I  should  feel  myself 
honored  by  the  proj)osed  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror  of  its  in- 
dependence. I  do  not  think  that  the  present  of  the  "  pitcher "  by  the 
ladies  of  Brazoria  had  its  origin  in  any  unkind  feelings  towards  him.  If  he 
has  received  no  similar  testimonial,  the  people  of  Texas  has  given  him  much 
higher  proofs  of  their  esteem  in  the  exalted  olHces  conferred  upon  him. 

J.  C.  Rives'  attack  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  inventions  which  puz- 
zles one  to  account  for.  It  is  his  second  attack  upon  me  since  I  left  Wash- 
ington.    He  need  have  looked  no  farther  than  to  the  files  of  his  own  paper 
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;o  have  divined  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  position.  It  was  Van  Buren  and  anti- 
Texas.  The  fate  of  the  master  hefell  his  servitor,  and  hoth  were  classed  with 
;he  dead  before  Mr.  Polk's  advent. 

The  death  of.  Alexander  Gardiner  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  all  of  us.  His 
nQ<;niory  deserves  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  every  lover  of  the  country. 
Elis  bold  and  fearless  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  ravings 
>f  fanaticism  entitles  him  to  a  high  niche  in  the  temple.  The  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Enquirer  in  relation  to  him  was  in  every  way  deserved  ;  and 
f  the  Pilot  has  not  copied  it,  I  hope  it  will  either  do  so,  or  publish  an  article 
jf  its  own. 

The  article  in  the  Pilot  on  the  Treasury  Report  I  could  have  wished  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 

I  hope  you  have  it  in  your  power  again  to  visit  us  before  you  leave  the 
country.     Be  assured  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  you. 

With  constant  regard,  yours  truly,  John  Tyleb. 

[From  Kobebt  Ttleb.] 

May  8,  1856. 

Mt  Deab  Fatheb  :  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  silly  letter  by  Mr.  Blair.  He 
cannot  understand,  it  seems,  that  the  Texas  question  pushed  him  from  his 
stool ;  and  he  therefore  imagines  all  sorts  of  motives  and  intrigues. 

Will  you  send  me  a  copy  of  your  address*  when  published?     We  are  all 

well 

Your  affectionate  son,  Ro.  Ttleb. 

[To  RoBEBT  Tyleb.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  May  9,  1866. 
Dear  Robebt:  I  have  read  **Blairs  dreams**  with  mingled  feelings  of  con* 
tempt  and  amusement — contempt  for  the  puerile  weakness  of  the  egotist,  and 
amusement  at  the  deeply  laid  plots  and  intrigues  for  the  destruction  of  F.  P. 
Blair,  concocted  and  urged  by  so  very  many  persons.  He  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  own  importance  that  he  does  not  see  that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph  be- 
fore Mr.  Polk  had  become  a  nominee  for  the  presidency.  He  opposed  the 
Ashburton  treaty  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  If  the  first  disturbed  him  in 
his  position,  the  last  sealed  his  fate.  The  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  business 
is  that  he  gives  publicity  to  Gen.  Jackson's  letters  to  him,  written  in  great 
confidence,  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  (letters,  by  the  way,  which, 
for  the  fame's  sake  of  Gen.  Jackson,  should  never  have  been  published),  when 
he  disregarded  altogether  the  advice  and  pressing  appeals  of  the  General  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  public  in  favor  of  annexation.  In  urging  upon  the 
Calhoun-Tyler  administration  a  conspiracy  against  the  Union  in  the  concep- 
tion of  that  measure,  with  what  grace  has  he  omitted  all  implication  of  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  conspiracy  ?  The  idea  that  Calhoun  had  anything  to  do  with 
originating  ttie  measure  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  designed  to  be  wicked.  I  ex- 
changed  no  political  views  with  Calhoun  at  all  until  he  became  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  directing  Upshur  to  enter  upon  the  nego- 
tiation, Calhoun  was  in  private  life.     The  knowledge  of  what  was  designed 


^  Address  at  Petersburg,  ^'Dead  of  the  Cabinet.*'    See  chapter  preceding. 
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was  confined  to  Upshur,  Nelson,  and  Van  Zandt;  and  if  Van  Zandt  had  poi- 
sesaed  powers  to  negotiate,  the  treaty  would  have  been  negotiated  in  a  week; 
and  furthermore,  if  Gen.  Henderson  had  reached  the  city  before  Calhoun, 
John  Nelson,  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  would  have  concluded  the  matter. 
'Calhoun  reached  before  Henderson,  and  therefore  did  what  Upshur  and  Nel- 
aon  would  have  done  as  well.  As  to  the  convention  in  Baltimore,  you  know 
that  Calhoun  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  a  man  in  Kamtchatka  ;  and  as  to 
any  intrigue  with  Polk  about  the  Globe,  that  is  merely  the  old  tale  of  John  G. 
Rives,  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  revamped  for  the  occanion.  I  put 
the  matter  effectually  to  rest  at  that  day,  and  shall  hardly  trouble  myself 
about  it  again.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  ever  saw  a  more  perfectly  on- 
principled  set  than  that  which  surrounded  Jackson  at  Washington.  But  the 
survivors  of  them  cannot  fret  me,  and  shall  not  disturb  me ;  and  I  leave  Blair 
and  all  his  tribe  to  lament  over  their  downfall  without  interfering  with  their 
florrows. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  again,  and  Mrs.  Beeckman,  who  has  been  quite  sick, 
as  greatly  improved.  With  love  to  all,  your  father,        John  Ttlkb. 

[From  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

Washington,  May  4,  1866. 
My  Dear  Sib:  F.  P.  Blair,  having  gone  over  to  the  Black  Republicans, 
•endeavors  to  show  in  the  remarkable  letter  I  here  enclose  for  your  perusal, 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  *'  Democratic  party  proper.*'  He  grows  rabid  at  the 
reflection  that  your  Excellency,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  de- 
manded and  caused  his  downfall  from  the  editorial  tripod  of  the  Globe  at 
Washington.  It  never  entered  my  head  that  the  editorship  of  the  official 
organ  for  a  new  president  could  be  a  matter  of  so  much  concern,  diplomacy 
and  financiering.  Blair  has  revealed  his  leaf  of  that  history;  no  one  but 
yourself  is  left  to  shed  light  upon  the  other  side  of  the  page. 

Always  yours,  John  S.  Cunningham. 

[To  John  S.  Cunnin«jham.] 

Shkrwood  Forest,  May  8,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  breaking  down  of  the  steamer  Augusta  left  nie  without 
the  means  of  reaching  Richmond,  and  therefore  prevented  the  repetition  of 
the  lecture  at  the  time  appointed.  Since  then  Mr  Washington  has  appeared 
in  print  with  the  declaration  that,  as  Virginia  and  the  Federal  government 
have  so  far  failed  to  make  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  property  is  no 
longer  in  market,  from  which  I  infer  a  settled  determination  on  his  part  not 
to  sell,  and  have,  therefore,  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kitchie,  who  representeil 
the  ladies  of  the  association,  that  if  Mr.  Washington's  intentions  receive  the 
«ame  interpretation  at  their  hands,  that  I  presume  their  request  may  be  con- 
sidered by  me  as  indefinitely  postponed.  I  await  his  answer  in  order  to  de* 
cide  upon  my  course.  If  the  ladies  repeat  their  request,  I  shall  obey  their 
wishes,  since  I  have  no  objection  to  repeating  what  1  have  said  of  that  noble 
and  talented  set  of  men. 

I  have  read  the  papers  you  sent  me  containing  Blair* s  dreams.    In  bis 
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-waking  hours  he  cannot  account  for  his  fall,  and  then  dreams  of  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  whole  world  for  his  undoing.  If  he 
would  only  rub  his  eyes  a  little,  and  bathe  them  in  the  gushing  waters  of 
Silver  Spring,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  conjure  up  fancies,  but  would  be- 
come sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  had  victimized  himself.  He  opposed  the 
Ashburton  treaty  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  preferring,  on  the  last  ques- 
tion particularly,  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  broken  down  factions  of  the  day 
to  adopting  the  expressed  opinions  of  General  Jackson  in  the  matter,  or 
listening  to  the  loud  rallying  cry  of  the  Democratic  party.  From  that  mo- 
ment Mr.  Blair  was  dead,  and  it  only  remained  for  Mr.  Polk  to  chant  his 
requiem.  His  course  personally  towards  me  was  the  same  at  the  one  period 
and  the  other.  At  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  it  was  the  Webster-Tyler 
administration;  at  that  of  Texas  it  was  the  Calhoun-Tyler  administration. 
Let  the  good  man  dream  on.  I  shall  not  disturb  his  slumber,  already  abun- 
•dantly  uneasy. 

The  fancied  connection  of  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  Texas  movement  in  its 
■origin,  his  agency  in  inducing  the  convention  of  my  friends  at  Baltimore,  the 
Cameron  affair,  and  the  Calhoun'Tyler  and  Polk  and  Armstrong,  and  Donel- 
son,  etc.,  conspiracy  to  supplant  the  Olobe,  by  substituting  Mr.  Ritchie  or 
anybody  else  as  the  editorial  mouth-piece  of  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  sheerest  inven- 
tion that  ever  was  conceived  of.     If  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  Texas  minister,  had 
possessed  full  power  to  negotiate  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  its  inception  by  me, 
the  work  would  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Upshur  before  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was 
then  in  retirement  at  Fort  Hill,  would  have  ever  heard  of  it ;  or  if,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  the  new  commissioner  from  Texas,  General  Henderson, 
had  reached  Washington  in  advance  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Kelson,  the  Secre- 
tary adinterinif  would  immediately  have  concluded  the  matter,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  had  all  been  previously  arranged  between  Van  Zandt  and 
Upshur.     As  to  my  convention  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  a  man  in  Nova  Zembla.     I  never  troubled  myself  even  to  en- 
quire his  opinion  about  it.     I  had  my  own  views  in  calling  it,  and  they  were 
accomplished;  and  as  to  any  intrigue  with  Mr.  Polk,  or  anybody  else,  as  to 
Mr.  Polk's  organ,  please  see  a  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Union  in  the  controversy  between  J.  C.  Rives  and  Mr.  Ritchie 
upon  that  same  subject.     I  write  thus  much  for  your  satisfaction,  and  I  write 
in  haste.  Yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 

[To  R.  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  19,  1856. 

Dear  Robert:  I  was  disappointed  in  delivering,  or,  more  properly,  re- 
peating, my  lecture  in  Richmond,  in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  reach 
there  by  reason  of  an  accident  to  the  Augusta.  Several  days  elapsed  before 
any  boat  took  her  place.  Nor  do  I  regret  it,  since  Mr.  Washington's  letter 
has  appeared,  which  expresses,  to  my  mind,  the  determination  not  to  sell. 
He  is  perfectly  right  not  to  sell  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  to  any  other  than 
the  State.     I  leave  Congress  out  of  the  question,  as  I  am  clear  in  the  opinion 
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that  that  hody  has  no  right  to  purchase.  The  ladies  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Ai* 
sociation  take  a  different  view  of  Mr.  Washington's  intentions,  and  have  re- 
peated their  request  to  me,  fixing  the  14th  June  for  the  lecture ;  but  a  letter 
lies  by  roe  in  which  I  indefinitely  postpone  the  subject.  A  similar  declension 
has  been  announced  to  the  ladies  of  Lynchburg,  who,  before  Mr.  Washington't 
letter  appeared,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  repeat  at  that  place.  And  now 
comes  up  an  application  from  an  agent  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  the 
manuscript  for  publication  in  that  paper.  I  have  said,  *'  When  published, 
the  Herald  shall  have  it." 

The  address  contains  some  things  which  will  be  new  to  the  public,  and 
others  which,  without  being  seemingly  designed  for  the  purpose,  will  pat  to 
flight  Blair's  fancies.  His  expose  has  not  even  been  noticed  by  the  Southern 
press,  so  far  as  1  have  seen. 

Have  you  seen  Irvin's  review  of  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  slave-question  ?  U 
has  produced  some  effect  in  this  quarter.  Irvin  is  the  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic paper  at  Lynchburg.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  article  does  in* 
justice  to  the  present  opinions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  but  it  becomes  bis  friends 
to  notice  it. 

General  Pierce  has  many  friends,  and  I  confess  that  1  incline  strongly  to 
him,  although  I  do  nothing  and  say  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the 
South  shall  definitely  decide  in  favor  of  the  single  term  as  an  inflexible  rnle, 
that  great  ingratitude  will  be  involved  in  its  opposition  to  the  President.  He 
has  certainly,  on  the  absorbing  question  of  the  times,  been  as  true  as  steel. 
However,  I  do  not  concern  myself  about  these  thinjjs,  so  let  my  views  pass 
for  nothing.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  Pierce  Jind  Hiuhanan  shall  slay 
each  other,  Douglas  will  not  be  powerless  in  VirL^inia.  General  Rusk  ha* 
not  yet  been  spoken  of.  The  fact  is  that,  Pierce  and  liuohanan  aside,  there 
is  no  fixed  public  sentiment  among  the  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians. 
Everything  is  alloat.  Fillmore  having  been  nominated  by  the  Whigs  has 
caused  my  name  sometimes  to  be  mentioned,  but  I  have  neither  longings  nor 
ardent  desires  ;  so  go  your  own  way  without  thinking  of  me. 

What  has  become  of  my  friend  Stockton?     Is  it  true,  as  reported  here, 
that  he  has  joined  the  Know-nothings?     I  don't  know  how  to  credit  it. 

My  paper  is  full,  and  so  adieu.  Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

Tlie  Mexican  war  broke  out  through  the  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Polk.  Mr.  Tyler  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
as  did  Mr.  Calhoun.  There  was  no  necessary  connection  at  all  be- 
tween annexation  and  a  war  with  Mexico.  War  was  precipitated 
by  Taylor's  advancing  liis  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the 
Mexicans  had  a  few  scattered  settlements:  and  this  was  done  at  a 
time  when  the  irritation  between  the  United  States  and  England 
was  at  fighting  point.  This  strengthened  the  back-bone  of  Mexico, 
and  tlie  territory,  whicli  might  have  been  ac(juired  by  peaceable 
negotiations,  was  secured  only  after  a  costly  war,  engendering  the 
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most  fearful  antagonisms  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  line  of 
thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  had  been  readily  extended  through 
Texas,  and  under  the  influences  of  peace  might  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  war  roused  the  passions  of  men 
to  fury,  and  rendered  the  policy  of  Mr.  Tyler  impossible. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  assumed  the  idea  of 
fortifying  a  line,  and  opposed  the  subjugation  of  Mexico.  This 
placed  him  in  a  more  isolated  position  than  that  occupied  by  him 
in  1833.  Some  four  or  five  senators  made  up  his  party  in  the 
Senate.  This  gave  Benton,  who  had  never  recovered  from  the 
annexation  measure,  a  fine  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  to  recover 
his  old  place  at  tlie  head  of  the  Democratic  senators.  He  pre- 
tended to  take  the  lead  in  urging  war,  and  retorted  upon  Calhoun, 
for  his  opposition  to  tlie  war,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  tlie  great 
author  of  the  Texas  conspiracy,  which  had  caused  the  war.  It 
was  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  more  isolated  Calhoun  became,  the 
more  clamorous  the  ultras  grew  in  speaking  of  his  influence  and 
power.  In  July,  1845,  Buchanan  had  writteft,  "Callioun  is  po- 
litically dead." 

Calhoun  thought  he  could  assume  with  grace  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  reproach.  "He  took  pride,"  he  said,  in  liis  speech 
>n  February  24, 1847,  "as  being  the  author  of  that  great  measure." 

"  Less  than  twelve  months  since,  I  had  many  competitors  for  that  honor; 
he  official  organ  here  claimed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  a  large  share  for  Mr. 
Polk  and  his  administration,  and  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  competitors  from 
>ther  quarters  claimed  to  be  the  real  authors.  But  now,  since  the  war  has 
3ecume  unpopular,  they  all  seem  to  agree  that  I,  in  reality,  am  the  author  of 
innexation.  I  will  not  put  the  honor  aside.  I  may  now  rightfully  and  in- 
iisputably  claim  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  measure, — a  measure  which 
aas  so  much  extended  the  domains  of  the  Union ;  which  added  so  largely  to 
ts  productive  powers;  which  promises  so  greatly  to  extend  its  commerce; 
nrhich  has  stimulated  its  industry,  and  given  security  to  our  most  exposed 
frontier.'* 

Calhoun  continued  in  his  usual  able  manner,  but  unfortunately 
made  the  whole  question  of  annexation  turn  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  In  his  letter  to  Pakenham,  Calhoun  only  assumed,  as 
Upshur  had  done,  that  annexation  was  not  intended  to  give  any 
new  strength  to  slavery,  but  being  of  equal  value  to  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  had  been  rendered  additionally  advisable  by  the 
avowed  design  of  Great  Britain  to  aid  the  abolition  societies  in  at- 
VOL.  II. — 27. 
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tacking  the  peace  of  the  Southern  States.     Much  that  was  hap- 
pening at  tlie  time  had  impressed  Upshur  with  the  belief  that  a 
regular  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  start  a  civil  war  on  the  SoutL 
In  a  letter  to  Tucker,  he  pointed  to  the  affiliated  societies  of  abo- 
litionists in  England  and  the  United  States,  their  published  doc- 
trines of  death  to  the  Union,  the  concurring  action  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  threats  so  frequent  that  the  annexation  of  Texu 
must  sound  the  knell  of  the  Union.     In  justice  to  Upshur  it  must 
be  said  that  his  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  annexation  had  been 
long  fixed  before  these  apprehensions  were  awakened.     Calhoun 
took  a  step  a  long  way  in  advance  of  Upshur;  and  now  he  main- 
tained that  annexation  was  merely  to  maintain  an  impossible  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  South  and  the  North.     How  ridiculooB 
the  tliought  of  such  a  thing,  widi  numberless  Territories  in  the 
North   preparing  to  enter   the  Union,  was  well   understood  bj 
the  immense  majority  of  Southern  men.     They  wanted  no  per- 
petuation of  slavery,  but  they  did  want  security  while  it  lasted; 
and  above  all,  tliey  were  prepared  to  dare  any  extremity  than  to 
yield  tlie  jmnt  of  honor  in  what  was  conceived  to  be  their  just 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  whicli  were  infinitely  above  all  con- 
siderations of  interest.     Texas  could  never  have  l)een  annexed  if 
it  had  not  been  fervently  believed  in  the  South,  tliat  as  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  language  of  Madison,  without  deportation,  was  "inad- 
missible," Texas  would  be  the  outlet  of  the  negro,  first  from  the 
border  States,  and  then  from  the  cotton  States  themselves,  into 
Mexico,  whose  society  of  mixed  races  had  no  invincible  repugnance 
to  their  presence  as  citizens.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  favorite  argu- 
ment of  the  stump  speakers,  and  whether  tenable  or  not,  showed  a 
disposition  just  the  reverse  of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 

Not  content  with  the  claim  to  the  exclusive  authorship  of  annex- 
ation, and  with  loading  it  with  the  odium  of  slavery,  Calhoun  usurped 
the  position  of  President  Tyler,  and  carried  his  "  cast-iron  "  egotism 
to  the  extent  of  selecting  between  the  alternative  resolutions.*     He 

'  Harriet  Martineau  k  deKcription  of  Calhouu  is  weU  worth  uoticing.  She  calls 
him  a  ^*  oant-iron  man/'  and  says :  '*  I  know  of  no  man  who  lives  in  saoh  alter  in- 
telleotual  solitade.  He  meets  men  and  harangues  them  by  the  fire-side  as  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  wrought  like  a  pieoe  of  machinery,  set  going  Tehemently  by  a 
weight,  and  stops  while  yon  answer.  He  either  passes  by  what  you  say,  or  trists 
it  into  suitability  with  what  is  in  his  own  head,  and  begins  to  lecture  again.'  — 
Harriet  Martineau'i  We$tern  Travel,  p.  148,  cited  in  Sumner's  Andrew  JatJaoth. 
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he  had  hesitated  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  be- 
^  the  administration  was  "  weak "  in  the  number  of  its  sup- 
ers, but  he  Iiad  all  the  same  effected  his  object. 

)  the  Senator  (Benton)  objects  that  I  so  conducted  the  question  of  an- 
ion as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  war.  On  what  does  he  rest  this  charge  ? 
sts  it  on  the  ground  that  I  selected  the  resolution  as  it  came  from  the 
i  of  Representatives,  ad  the  basis  of  the  annexation,  instead  of  giving 
"exan  government  the  choice  between  the  House  resolution  and  the 
iment  of  the  Senate  originally  moved  by  the  Senator  himself.  He  corn- 
ed bitterly  that  the  Senate  resolution,  passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the  ses- 
mder  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  present 
listration,  then  just  coming  into  power,  and  not  by  Mr.  Tyler's  admin- 
ion,  then  about  to  expire,  had  not  been  adopted. 

seemed  to  think  that  the  then  administration  had  no  right  to  act  upon 
d  that,  undertaking  to  do  so,  was  depriving  its  successor  of  some  of  its 
}.  He  accused  me  of  acting  with  the  greatest  promptness.  The  fact  is 
The  resolutions,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  signed  by  the  late  President 

the  first  of  March.     I  saw  the  importance  of  acting  promptly,  and  ad- 

the  President  to  act  without  delay — that  he  had  the  constitutional 
of  doing  so,  and  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should  act  in  order 
daily  to  secure  the  success  of  a  measure  which  had  originated  with  his 
listration.  His  cabinet  was  summoned  the  next  day,  and  concurred  in 
pinion.  That  night  I  prepared  the  dispatch  for  Mr.  Donelson,  our 
e  in  Texas,  and  the  next  day,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  March, 
3  forwarded  to  him.  It  was  my  last  official  act  of  any  importance  as 
tary  of  State. 

elected  the  resolution  of  the  House  in  preference  to  the  amendment  of 
1  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the  author,  because  I  clearly  saw,  not 
that  it  was  every  way  preferable,  but  the  only  certain  mode  by  which 
cation  could  be  affected.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  were  fully  set  forth 
Y  dispatch,  which  may  be  found  among  the  public  documents  accom- 
ing  the  first  annual  message  of  the  present  executive.  They  will  speak  for 
selves ;  they  never  have  been  controverted,  and  never  can  be  successfully, 
d,  I  never  considered  the  Senator's  amendment  as  expressing  the  delib- 

sense  either  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  well 
n  that  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  had  the  power  of  greatly  embarrass- 
le  passage  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  if  not  of  defeating  them ;  and 
ais  amendment  was  moved,  not  so  much  as  an  improvement  of  the  reso- 
)S,  as  to  gratify  him  and  them.  That  the  course  I  adopted  did  secure  the 
cation,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  I  have  high  au- 
:y  in  my  possession — that  which  all  would  admit  to  be  the  highest,  if  I 

with  propriety  introduce  it;  and  for  this  prompt  and  decided  act,  if 
>thing  else,  I  might  claim  the  authorship  of  annexation. 

le  entire  speech  of  Calhoun,  from  which  the  above  is  an  ex- 
,  though  in  many  respects  au  able  defense  of  annexation,  was 
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objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intense  egotism,  but  for 
the  unfortunate  ground  on  which  it  placed  annexation.  It  is  due 
to  history  and  to  truth  to  give  the  following  comments  of  Mr. 
Tyler: 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  March  11,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  received  last  night  brought  us  the  painful  in- 
telligence of  your  confinement  by  indisposition.  I  hope  that  before  thi» 
reaches  you  every  vestige  of  its  remains  will  have  passed  away,  and  that 
''Richard  will  be  himself  again.''  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  that  if  yon 
would  visit  us  annually  on  the  recurrence  of  spring  you  would  be  exempt 
from  those  attacks  which  at  this  season  annoy  you. 

I  have  maturely  considered  what  you  say  upon  the  subject  of  preparing  a 
memoir  of  my  administration.     This  I  have  long  contemplated,  but  the  task 
of  building  up  and  reclaiming  an  estate  which  had  been  permitted  well  nigb 
to  run  to  waste,  has  heretofore  engrossed  most  of  my  attention.     I  shall  not 
much  longer  postpone  a  task  which,  if  its  execution  be  of  no  value  to  the 
great  crowd,  will  nevertheless  be  acceptable  to  those  who  may  come  after  me. 
The  late  exhibition  of  profligacy  on  the  one  part  and  selfishness  on  the  other 
made  in  the  Senate  is  susceptible  of  a  severe  rebuke,  and  I  ponder  deeply 
with  myself  whether  it  be  not  due  to  those  who  are  mingled  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living  members  of  my  last  Cabinet  that  I  should  make  a  public 
expose  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  Texas  annexation.     At  all  events  this- 
part  of  the  proposed  memoir  shall  be  finiihed.     Was  there  ever  anything  to 
surpass  in  selfishness  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Calhoun?     He  assumes  every- 
thing to  himself, — overlooks  his  associates  in  the  cabinet,  and  takes  the  roiD& 
of  the  government  into  his  own  hands.     "I  selected  between  the  alternative 
resolutions."     Now,  how  ridiculous.     If  he  selected^  then  Texas  is  not  legiti- 
mately a  State  of  the  Union,  for  Congress  gave  the  power  to  the  President  to 
select,  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  State,    Of  such  stuff  is  his  egotism  composed. 
If  he  had  vaunted  good  and  sound  advice  as  given  me  which  led  to  my  selec- 
tion, it  might  be  borne  with;  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  advise, — that 
would  be  too  small  game.     lie  is  the  great  "  I  am,"  and  myself  and  cabinet 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter.     Uely  upon  it,  no  man  can  win  laurels  by  pur- 
suing such  a  course. 

As  to  Benton,  he  is  absolutely  distraught.  The  man  is  the  most  raving 
political  maniac  I  ever  knew. 

But  a  truce  to  these  reflections.  Let  me  turn  to  a  theme  much  more  con- 
genial to  my  feelings^and  nature.  Julia  is  (juite  well,  with  a  smile  ever  on 
her  brow,  and  the  boy — why,  he  is  the  noblest  fellow  in  creation.  Tell  the 
Colonel  he  would  not  know  the  little  pig  whose  cries  so  startled  him  in  Easft 
Hampton. 

With  best  love  to  all.  Yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 
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[To  ROBEBT  TtLEB.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  March  11,  1847. 

Mt  Son  :  .  .  .  Julia  and  myself  paid  Mr.  Waller  and  Lizzy  a  visit  of  a 
-week,  taking  the  occasion  of  my  going  to  William  and  Mary  as  a  visitor. 
We  left  them  well. 

Calhoun  has  confirmed  his  character  for  extreme  selfishness  by  his  speech 
on  the  war.  Benton  sought  through  C.'s  unpopularity  to  re-establish  himself 
on  the  ground  he  had  lost  in  the  election  of  1844,  by  ascribing  everything  to 
•Calhoun,  and  the  latter  was  weak  enough  to  swallow  the  bait.  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  whole  affair.  He  represents  the  execu- 
tive power  as  in  abeyance,  when  in  fact  it  was  most  active,  and  then  to  cause 
-the  whole  question  to  turn  on  the  question  of  slavery.     It  is  too  bad  I 

Let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  subject.     Yours  truly,  John  Ttleb. 

[Alexandeb  Gabdineb  to  Mbs.  John  Tyleb.] 

New  Yobk,  March  11,  1847. 

Mt  Deab  Sistbb  :  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  the  President's  the  day 
before.  I  have  already  written  my  views  about  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  It  appears  to  me  that,  failing  in  his  ambition  to  reach 
the  presidency,  he  manifests  in  all  his  recent  speeches  an  evident  intention  to 
build  up  a  reputation  connected  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  appropriating  to  himself  such  portions  as  he  deems  fit  of  the  merit 
of  the  transactions  of  the  various  administrations,  under  which  he  has  acted 
in  the  several  departments  in  which  he  has  served.  Hence  he  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  executive  in  the  plural  number,  and  often  dilates  upon  the  private 
discussions  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  part  borne  in  them  by  himself  and  others. 
The  distributive  share  which  Mr.  C.  appropriates  to  himself  under  this  sort 
of  extension  and  perversion  of  the  State-rights  doctrine  as  applied  to  the 
President  and  his  ministers,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  restrained  by  modesty 
or  a  regard  for  the  whole  truth, 

I  do  not  see  why  the  President  might  not  write  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
speech,  and  the  construction  which  his  friends  put  upon  it,  or  in  correspon- 
dence with  some  other  member  of  his  former  cabinet  set  the  matter  on  a  just 
•footing  before  the  public.     However,  the  speech  may  not  strike  others  as  it 
does  me,  and  I  hope  that  the  President,  after  an  examination  of  it,  will  follow 
his  own  judgment,  which  is  so  generally  correct.     As  Mr.  C.  assigns  as  those 
which  were  controlling  reasons  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which,  if  they 
existed,  are  not  prominently  urged  in  the  President's  State  papers,  he  doubt- 
less assumes  to  set  forth  the  secret  history  of  the  affair.     Now  I  supposeil 
that  those  papers  set  forth  honestly  and  candidly  the  true  motives  which 
prompted  the  executive;  and  that  those  motives  were  considerations  of  great 
public  advantage,  embracing  the  whole  country  and  all  its  interests.     And, 
indeed,  I  knew,  at  the  time  the  subject  was  finally  acted  upon,  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  narrow  and  local  views  which  con- 
fined the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  in  conversation  at  that  period  he  con- 
stantly dwelt  upon  the  subject  as  of  pervading  national  importance.     I  cer- 
tainly did  not  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  so  eagerly  sought 
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out  of  regard,  wholly  or  chiefly,  for  the  doiogs  of  such  a  body  m  the  World's 
Convention,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  slavebolding  and  non*slare» 
holding  States.  I  speak  lightly  of  the  World's  Convention,  because,  althoagh 
it  might  have  been  deeply  designed  as  the  forerunner  of  governmental  action 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  ominous 
hints  and  dark  allusions — nothing  in  reason  or  established  fact  which  would 
induce  mo  to  take  it  out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  conventions  that  have  af^ 
forded  occasion  for  various  kinds  of  innocent  philanthropic  display.  I  do 
not  forget  that  it  was  aimed  at  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  that  distinguished  politicians  were  associated  with  its  proceedings. 

In  like  manner,  lost  in  the  elaboration  of  a  favorite  idea,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
great  analytical  genius  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  more  powerful  and  compre- 
hensive objections  which  might  bo  urged  against  the  Wilmot  proviso.  H« 
takes  a  stilt-liko  position, — very  high,  but  very  narrow  and  artificial.  I  can 
conceive  of  many  reasons  of  public  policy  which  would  dictate  the  rejection 
of  that  proviso  now  and  of  the  principle  of  it  hereafter ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  adoption  of  it  would,  to  the  extent  claimed,  interfere  with  a  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  South  in  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  acqui- 
sition of  territory. 

So  Benton  declines  the  Major-Generalship,  after  treating  Polk  like  a  puling 
child,  utterly  unable  to  conduct  the  government  or  extricate  himself  from 
the  war  without  his  aMistance.  The  recall  of  Scott,  Taylor  and  others  would 
have  been  an  outrage,  which  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  with  impu- 
nity   Alexander  Gardiheb. 

Calhouii^s  course,  in  giving  a  false  coloring  to  annexation,  called 
for  something  more  than  private  notice.  Mr.  Tyler  started  a  let- 
ter to  the  Enquirer  doing  full  justice  to  Upshur,  Gilmer,  General 
Jackson  and  others  connected  with  annexation;  but  after  writing 
the  article  he  seems  to  have  altered  his  intention  from  a  direct  re- 
buke to  an  indirect  one,  in  order  to  avoid  what  might  appear  an 
unseemly  collision  with  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  As  his  MS., 
as  first  prepared,  contains  the  substance  of  what  soon  succeeds  in 
his  letters  to  the  Enquirer^  I  shall  insert  the  following  extract 
only: 

I  was  actuated  by  no  mere  sectional  consideration  whether  slavery  was  to 
bo  extended  over  the  territory  of  Texas  or  not.  This  problem  was  soluble  in 
my  view  by  reference  to  climate,  the  true  exponent  of  that  question,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  in  itself  is  but  a  recognition  of  the 
law  of  climate,  and  should  be  regarded  by  Congress,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  compromise  was  adopted  as  equal  in  obligation 
to  the  fundamental  law.  No ;  so  far  as  my  a{];ency  in  the  matter  extended,  I 
looked  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union.  The  acquisition  of  Texas  gave  to 
the  United  States  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  thus  secured  to  us  a 
power  of  boundless  extent  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     It  opened  at  the  ssme^ 
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time  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  whole  country  sources  of  immense  wealth,  which 
a  few  years  only  will  develop.  When  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shall  be  whitened 
by  the  sails  of  innumerable  ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast-wise  and 
foreign  trade,  bearing  to  Texas  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  all  the 
other  sections  of  the  Union,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  valuable  products  of  her 
fertile  soil,  there  will  be  but  one  sentiment  throughout  the  land  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  this  will  be  that  Texas  annexation  was  a  national  and 
not  a  local,  an  American  and  not  a  Southern  question. 

An  opportunity  to  reply  to  Calhoun  in  the  way  desired  soon 
presented  itself.  Tlie  National  Intelligencer^  in  May,  1 847,  con- 
tained an  article  under  the  head,  ''The  Administration  and  its 
Organ "  connecting  President  Tyler  with  the  speculators  in  Texan 
stocks  and  lands.  In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  a  letter  dis- 
claiming any  and  every  connection  with  speculators,  declaring 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in 
the  measure,  making  no  allusion  to  Calhoun  by  name,  retorting 
severely  upon  Benton  the  charge  of  weakness — a  pretty  evident  fact 
since  1844,  when  he  lost  his  hold  on  the  Democratic  party — and 
mowing  down  the  numerous  now-forgotten  ephemerites,  who  had 
assailed  him  in  the  Whig  and  loco-foco  papers  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  "  impartial  future  history  "  would  know  nothing  of 
their  names : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

I  have  been  so  constantly  and  unceasingly  the  object  of  violent  attack  dur- 
ing and  since  the  period  that,  by  an  act  of  Allwise  Providence,  and  through  no 
volition  of  my  own,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  executive  were  devolved 
upon  me,  as  to  become  indifferent  as  to  what  should  be  said  of  me  by  others. 
Hence  I  have  remained  silent  amid  the  attacks  of  the  public  press,  the  ful- 
minations  of  congressional  orators,  and  the  bright  scintillations  of  wit  which 
festive  occasions  have  brought  forth  at  my  expense.  Secure  in  the  possession 
of  my  own  integrity,  I  have  for  the  most  part  smiled  at  the  ascriptions  of  bad 
motives  for  my  conduct,  which  had  no  purer  source  of  emanation  than  in  the 
bad  motives  of  those  who  originated  them.  Nay,  further,  when  I  review  the 
course  of  my  administration,  and  see  its  efiforts  for  the  public  good  crowned 
with  complete  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  important  measure, 
save  one,  which  was  suggested  or  proposed ;  when  I  compare  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  on  the  4th  of  April,  1841,  with  what  it  was  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1845,  and  when  \,  know  that,  after  the  struggles  of  the  present  day 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  those  who  have  taken  part  in  them  shall  have 
sunk  into  their  graves,  the  greater  part  not  even  to  be  remembered,  impartial 
history  will  not  fail  to  write  a  faithful  account  of  my  actions,  I  may  well  be 
content  to  let  the  brawling  demagogue  and  the  sly  intriguer  indulge  in  any 
measure  of  abuse  of  me  they  may  please. 
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The  facts  of  my  public  life  are  matters  of  record,  and  can  neither  be  ex> 
puDged  nor  altered.  The  impartial  future  will  see  the  motive  in  the  act,  and 
the  just  historian  will  look  to  the  good  or  evil  only  which  will  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  find  in  the  one  or  the  other  cause  of  censure  or  of  praise.  To 
this  ordeal  I  submit  myself  without  fear.  My  only  solicitude  is,  that  con- 
jectures or  suppositions,  and  mere  naked  statements,  unsustained  and  unsus- 
tainable, should  be  regarded  as  authentic  merely  because  the  source  from 
which  they  flow  is  esteemed  respectable.  It  is  to  guard  against  this  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  prominent  acts  of  my  administration  that  I  now  ad- 
dress you,  and  through  you  the  public. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  25th  of  May,  a  paper  which  deservedly 
ranks  amongitt  the  most  respectable  journals  of  the  day,  and  which,  along  with 
others  of  the  same  high  class,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
history,  the  following  sentence  ha&  arrested  my  attention.  Under  the  head 
of  an  article,  "  The  Administration  and  its  Organ,"  it  holds  the  following 
language : 

''Its  editor  (speaking  of  the  editor  of  the  Union)  had  not  been  a  week  in- 
stalled in  his  present  official  station  before  he  began  to  foretell  the  existence  of 
war  with  Mexico,  the  curse  of  which,  by  his  influential  agency  in  the  Texu 
annexation  scheme,  he  has  had  more  to  do  in  inflicting  upon  the  country  than 
any  other  person  whatever,  not  excepting  President  7)fler  himself^  or  the. 
speculcUors  in  Texas  stock  and  lands  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  counseUd 
and  impelled  to  this  unwise  measure," 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  object  to  the  ascription  of  great  influence  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  then  senior  editor  of  tho  Richmond  Enquirer ^\n  aiding  to  carry  out 
the  cause  of  Texas  annexation.  Far  from  it.  The  course  of  that  able  and 
talented  editor  has  been  scnBibly  felt  on  .ill  questions  of  public  policy  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  I  do  cheerfully  confess  that  when  the 
Enquirer  espoused  tho  Texas  cause,  I  felt  increased  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  that  great  measure.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  enter  into  any  con- 
test whether  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  either  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  existing  Mexican  war.  The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  their 
able  ally  in  the  anti-annexation  cause,  the  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Benton,  may  have 
this  either  way  they  plea^e.  I  will  not  even  stop  to  enquire  whether,  if  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  we  should  have  had  war  or  not,  but, 
taking  into  considernMon  th:it  at  that  moment  there  existed  no  prospect 
of  any  immediate  collision  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  so 
far  from  it,  that  a  stronger  feeling  of  amity  had  been  produced  between  the 
two  countries  by  the  then  recent  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Mexico,  wiih'»«it  the  hope  of  succor  or  aid  from  any 
quarter,  would  have  waged  war  upon  the  United  States  for  a  matter  in  which 
she  had  no  right  or  interest,  both  having  been  conciuered  from  her  at  Sau 
Jacinto,  ami  the  conquest  recognised  l)y  the  whole  world.  When  she  struck 
her  first  blow  at  Gen.  Taylor,  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  had  undergone 
a  material  change,  and  stood,  as  the  world  believed,  in  a  most  critical  condi- 
tion. Ivjually  far  am  I  from  canvassing,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  wisdom,  or 
its  opj>osite,  of  Texas  annexation.     Unwise  the  editors  and  others  have  from 
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A  Grat  deolHred  it  to  be.  The  large  majority  of  the  peopla  of  the  UnUed 
s  have  differed  with  them  in  opinion,  and  the  popiilnr  judgmeot  having 
Ian  rormaltjr  entered  up  in  favor  of  the  ni<>iisure,  the  minority  Rhoiild  oer- 
tnly  bo  permitted  to  ent^r  their  complftints  when  they  please  nnd  as  they 
But  what  1  do  complniii  of  is,  tbKt  the  editor  ishimid  bnve  placed  me 
compuny  and  under  the  influetice  of  those  of  whose  individuality  I 
It  the  Hlighest  knowledge  :  "  the  spuculators  in  Te\aa  stock  and  lands 
f  whom  he  was  surrounded,  counseled  and  impelled  to  that  unwise  Rieasur«." 
r  the  editors  have  over  nie  decided  advantage.  IF  any  speculators  in 
us  stocks  or  lands  hsve  counueled,  much  less  impelled  me  to  action  upon 
,t  subject,  I  dccInTo  myself  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Certain  it  is, 
ver  owned  a  foot  of  Texas  land  or  a  dollar  of  Texas  stock  in  my  life, 
r  do  I  understand  the  editors  of  tbe  hUUigencer  as  intending  to  intimate 
a  thing.  The  plain  truth  is.  that  I  saw  nothing  but  the  country,  and 
^  whole  country  ;  not  this  or  that  section,  this  or  that  local  interest,  but  the 
[OLE — the  good,  the  strength,  the  glory  of  the  whole  country  in  the  meas- 

Nor  was  it  uutil  I  received  authentic  information  that  other  nations  were 
-«XGTting  all  their  efforts  to  induce  a  course  of  action  on  tlie  part  uf  Texas,  at 
war,  as  I  firmly  believed,  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Dnited  Slates, 
that  I  gave  directions  to  my  lamented  friend,  Abel  F.  Upshur,  then  Secretary 
of  Stnte,  to  break  up  and  scatter  to  tbe  winds  the  web  of  their  intrigues  by  a 
direct  proposition  for  annexation.  I  advised  with  no  one,  consulted  with  no 
one  save  bim,  in  taking  the  initiative.  I  knew  "no  holders  of  stock  or 
owners  of  lands  in  the  matter,"  and  I  aver  that  the  public  considerations, 
wbich  I  have  before  referred  to.  alone  impelled  me  to  direct  the  negotiation. 
Kay,  J  may  go  even  farther  and  declare  that,  before  the  initiative  was  taken, 
and  when  the  preliminaries  were  nearly  all  arranged,  their  completion  being 
alone  prevented  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  and  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
junct commissioner  to  Hr.  Van  Zandt  by  Texas,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
ihai  "the  holders  of  stock  or  owners  of  lands"  knew  anything  of  what  was 
juiog  on,  since  secrecy  was  enjoined  as  indispensably  necessary  to  avoid 
Mvakening  into  action,  what  we  bad  reason  to  expect,  a  more  subtle  and  stilt 
:jiore  active  intrigue  on  the  part  of  other  governments,  in  order  to  countervail 
us.  So  much  I  have  felt  myself  constrained  to  say,  with  a  view  to  a  true 
history  of  the  measure  in  its  origin  ;  and  I  trust  that  what  I  have  swd  will  bs 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  respectable  editors  of  the  InUUigencer  of 
the  impressions  under  which  they  have  seemed  to  labor,  and  to  which  they 


md  o 


As  to  the  thousand 
suade  the  country  that  I 


;  newspaper  paragraphs  which  would  fain  per- 
I   leading-i!trin<{i!  during  my  term  of  service. 


ie  of  this  man  and  then  of  that  man,  I 
and  quite  as  indifferent  am  I  to  tbe  declaration  with  which 
tbe  Bouate  chamber  has  been  favored,  that  my  administration  was  weak. 
Weak  [  readily  admit  it  to  have  been  in  tbe  number  uf  partisans  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  carry  its  measures,  and  to  illustrate 
most  tboroughly  the  fact,  that  to  keep  the  three  departments  of  tbe  govern- 
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ment  separate  and  distinct,  no  exeoutive  influence  in  Congress,  no  congres-^ 
sional  powers  in  the  executive,  and  the  supreme  court  perfectly  independent 
of  both,  is  not  only  wise  in  theory,  but  sound  also  in  practice  Measures  are 
then  alone  considered,  and  the  executive  may  justly  be  regarded  as  strongest 
which,  without  partisans,  was  enabled  to  carry  through  nearly  all  its  meas- 
ures, and  even  now  subjects  some  of  its  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  making 
speeches  in  public  places  in  order  to  explain  away  the  repugnance  felt  by  the 
country  to  their  opposition  to  those  of  most  importance.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
with  great  respect,  yours,  etc.,  J.  Tyleb. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Alexander  Ghirdiner  in 
explanation  of  this  letter: 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  June  17,  1847. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  doubtless  have  seen  my  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
Enquirer  on  Texas  annexation,  and  will  readily  have  comprehended  its  whole 
design  and  object.     The  first  and  leading  design  was  to  put  the  Inielligeneer 
right,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  gentlemanly  paper  in  the  Union.    My 
friend,  Calhoun,  had  failed  to  defend  me  in  the  Senate  on  various  points  of 
attack  made  by  Benton,  and,  after  taking  to  himself  the  authorship  of  Texas  an- 
nexation, had  narrowed  down  the  question  to  the  comparatively  contemptible 
ground  of  Southern  and  local  interest.     This  last  move  chafed  me  more  than 
the  first,  for  it  substantially  converted  the  executive  into  a  mere  Southern 
agency  in  place  of  being  what  it  truly  was — the  representative  of  American 
interests,  whether  those  interests  were  North,  South,  East  or  West;  and  if 
ever  there  was  an  American  question,  the  Texas  was  that  very  question.'    A 
suitable  opportunity,  which  did  not  bring  me  in  collision  with  Mr.  C,  was 
afforded,  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  seize  upon  it.     So,  too,  it  gave  me  fair 
occasion  to  retort  upon  Col.  Benton  the  charge  of  weakness  with  which  he 
continually  assails  nie,  and  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  weak  enough  to  concur 
last  winter. 

The  Richmond  Whig  has  furnished  the  leading  commentary  of  the  Whig 
press  on  the  letter,  but  has  already  retracted  substantially  all  that  it  said  by 
admitting  that  Gilmer  and  Upshur  were  incapable  of  giving  me  advice 
founded  on  their  mere  personal  interests.  Even  this,  however,  will  not  ex- 
cuse the  editors  for  their  blunder  in  introducing  Gov.  Gilmer's  name.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  my  cabinet  until  the  15th  February,  1844,  and  died  on 
the  28th,  and  the  initiative  had  been  taken  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Navy  oflice. 

Mr.  Hotts,  too,  discovered  a  mare's  nest  on  the  18th  March  through  a  large 

'  According  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Gilliam,  in  PapitUir  Science  Monthiy^  February 
number,  1883,  the  iucrease  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years,  from  18.'W> 
to  1840,  was  23  per  cent. ;  from  1840  to  18r>0,  but  22  per  cent.,— and  this  though 
Texas  had  been  added.  Hy  the  censup,  the  iucrease  from  1820  to  1840  was  61.7 
per  cent. ;  from  1840  to  18G0,  only  58.9  per  cent. 
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Stockholder.  Why,  before  that  Mr.  Webster  had  announced  the  existence  of 
the  negotiation,  and  so  had  the  Intelligencer ,  and  the  great  stockholder  and 
Mr.  Botts  did  not  awake  to  a  knowledge  of  it  until  the  18th.  Calhoun  had 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  on  the  6th  March,  and  Texas  had  appointed' 
a  new  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  who  was  now  on  his  way  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  We  had  no  longer  a  wish  to  keep  it  secret ;  and  even  if 
we  had,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  so  after  the  Texas  action  upon  it. 
Early  in  April  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  negotiators. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  possess  you  of  these  facts,  so  that  you  might  use 
them  in  conversation  if  necessary,  or  even  cause  their  introduction  into  some 
newspaper  in  your  city  if  you  think  it  worth  while.  The  Enquirer  makes- 
the  correction  as  to  Gilmer,  and  it  might  be  enough  to  have  that  article  copied. 

I  have  entered  to-day  partially  on  my  harvest.  The  yield  in  straw  will 
not  equal  an  average,  but  I  still  hope  a  liberal  return  of  grain. 

With  true  regard  to  all  the  family,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  John  Ttleb. 

The  rebuke  to  Mr.  Calhoan  was  cleverly  and  effectively  delivered* 
The  marked  silence  observed  as  to  him  was  severe  indeed  after  the 
inordinate  vanity  displayed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Instead  of  evoking 
a  reply,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  becAme,  unexpectedly  to 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  occasion  of  a  flaming  letter  from  Sam  Houston, 
then  senator  of  the  United  States,  who  regarded  the  blow  as 
aimed  at  him.  In  a  long  public  communication,  the  ex-President 
of  Texas  attempted  to  reconcile  his  course  as  president  with  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  After  several  disparaging 
remarks  concerning  Mr.  Tyler,  lo  and  behold !  Houston  wound  up 
by  giving  the  whole  credit  of  the  measure,  not  to  Calhmm^  but  to 
his  patron,  Andrew  Jackson. 

All  this  was  truly  amusing.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Cal-^ 
houn  himself  had  been  a  prominent  item,  leading  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  1844,  and  had  afterwards  advised  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  until  Polk's  administration ;  and  Houston  had 
advised  the  diplomatic  act  which  would  have  beheaded  annexation, 
the  impartial  reader  will  admit  that  Mr.  Tyler,  who  on  the  Texas 
question  pursued  the  same  steady  consistent  policy  as  on  every 
other  subject  of  his  life,  was,  as  between  the  three,  much  the  less 
weak^  as  he  was  infinitely  more  gentlemanly  in  his  conduct.  Mr. 
Tyler  replied  to  Houston  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  very  happily 
played  upon  Houston's  use  of  the  term  "  coquetry,"  in  his  speech 
at  New  Orleans  in  May,  1844,  to  describe  his  negotiation  with 
England : 
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[To  THE  Editors  of  the  "Enquieeb."] 

New  York,  September  1,  1847. 

The  very  brief  letter  under  my  signature,  which  was  evoked  by  a  part- 
graph  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  kindly  given  a  place  in  the  columni 
of  your  paper  some  two  months  ago,  has,  to  my  no  little  astonishment,  called 
forth  a  public  letter  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Houston  of  Texas,  on  matters 
not  put  in  issue  by  that  article,  which,  because  of  the  great  respectability  of 
the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  notice.  Nothing  cer- 
1;ainly  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to  have  involved  the  ex-Presideot, 
now  the  senator  from  Texas,  in  the  necessity  of  any  exposition  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Whatever  doubt  existed  as  to  his  real  desire  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  had  by  a  previous  publication,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  speech  or  letter,  I  forget  which,  nor  is  it  material  to  remember,  been 
sutHciently  cleared  up  by  the  declaration  that  he  only  coquetted  with  England 
4n  all  he  had  done,  with  a  view,  as  we  are  now  told,  to  produce  an  impression 
with  the  over  credulous  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  their  public  affairs,  that  the  '*  golden  moment" 
•for  annexation  had  arrived,  and,  if  permitted  to  pass,  could  never  be  recalled. 

Aided  by  the  Mtlence  of  the  Texas  press,  and  for  aught  I  know,  by  other 
and  still  more  imposing  means,  Mr.  Houston  certainly  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing Gen.  Jackson,  to  whom,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  devotion,  he  ascribes  the 
whole  honor  of  the  measure,  with  the  belief  that  the  coquette  would,  unlen 
prevented  by  prompt  action,  very  soon  fall  into  the  arms  of  another,  and 
thus  be  forever  lost  to  the  United  States.  That  time-honored  patriot  has  de- 
scended to  the  grave  under  the  full  conviction,  that  what  he  avouched  to  the 
American  people  was  true  in  every  word  and  in  every  letter.  He  was  inca- 
pable of  giving  utterance  to  what  he  felt  to  be  untrue,  and  I  may  safely  add 
that  ho  looked  too  deeply  into  the  deeds  of  men,  and  understood  too  thor- 
oughly their  motives,  to  be  easily  deceived.  He  saw  as  readily  as  others  the 
great  stake  at  issue  in  the  question  of  annexation — a  stake  which  the  leading 
States  of  Europe  would  be  quite  as  eager  to  gain  as  the  United  States;  and 
he  possessed  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  which  would  compel  Texas 
to  resort  to  expedients  to  rescue  herself  from  the  unhappy  condition  in  which 
Mr.  Houston  describes  her  to  have  been  in  1841,  as  the  president  of  Texas 
himself. 

Tho?e  expedients  are  now  for  the  first  time  promulged  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Houston,  as  having  been  deliberately  weighed,  considered  and  adopted  by 
himself.  The  first  was  to  obtain  annexation  with  the  United  States;  that 
failing,  the  second  was  to  obtain  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
deoce  of  Texas;  and  failing  in  both  these,  the  third  was  to  form  a  defensive 
allitmce  with  some  foreign  power  against  Mexico.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
last  two  of  these  objects,  the  President  of  Texas  had  spread  out  before  him  as 
broad  a  field  for  diplomacy  as  could  well  have  been  desired.  His  first  ex- 
pedient, annexation  to  the  United  States,  was  very  soon  exhausted,  since  Mr. 
Keilly,  who  had  been  instructed  to  propose  annexation  at  an  early  day  of  my 
administration,  so  utterly  failed,  as  not  only  to  withdraw  the  proposition,  but 
to  accompany  the  withdrawal  with  the  declaration  that  Texas  would  never 
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^■■Dew   it.'     After  Mr.   Reilly'a   Tnilure,  tlie  quextioD   naturally  krose,  what 
^BDurse  (lid  the  Fre«ii]piit  of  Texas  then  pursue?     Did  be  fold  tiis  arma  in. 
^KpBthy.  iir  did  he  press  on  tu  the  accomplisbineDt  of  hia  second  kod  third  ex- 
^ftedienls?     Did  he  seek  tu  interest  other  governments  in  the  affairs  of  TexaSr 
^Bd  Tar  as  to  induce  their  interpoHitiou  with  Mexico,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
^Knuwledgment  of  independence  T  and  was  it,  or  not,  through  their  luterposi- 
^Hon  that  a  qaati  armistice  was  at  length  obtained  7 — an  armistice  nhicb,  how- 
^■»er,  opened  the  door  to  an  acltiiowledgmenlofTenan  independence  by  Mexico 
^Ho  wider  than  it  bad  before  stood.     After  the  failure  of  his  Srst  e.ipedient,  did 
^H|r.  Houston  stand  with  his  arms  folded  and  fall  into  an  apoplectic  slumber? 
^Hk  was  not  until  his  presidential  term  had  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
^Hbat  the  United  States  execullce,  stsrtled  by  intelligence  received  from  London, 
^^«d  couGrmed  by  the  representative  from  Texas  at  that  court,  deemed  it  neces- 
^Htr;  to  institute  enquiries,  through  its  accredited  organs,  for  the  purpose  of 
^H|C0TtHiuiDg  the  true  condition  of  things.     Those  enquiries  developed  the  ac- 
^■.ve  elTorla  made  by  associated  individuals  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  their 
^^btrigues,  and  the  extent  of  the  countenance  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
^Hiein  by  the  ministry  uf  Great  Britain,  which  was  more  publicly  and  openly 
^^frowed  on   the  floor  of  the  British   parliament  in  a  debate  in  which  Lord 
^Bruugbam.  whose  seutiments  were  fully  re-echoed  by  the  British  minister,  Viro 
^K conspicuous  part.     In  that  debate  the  Texan  was  declared  to  be  the  all  im- 
^^mrtant  tpttilion,  and  this,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account  in  the  abstract,  as 
^ft  its  bearing  and  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  United  States, 
H^  Th«e  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
*s  well  as  of  associated  companies,  were  strained  in  that  direction ;  and  I  re- 
peal in  thia  place  what  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  that  I  resolved  upon  the 
propoailion  for  annexation  as  the  readiest,  if  not  the  only  mode,  "  to  scatter 
tbe  web  of  their  intrigues,"  either  actual  or  contemplated.     Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  autheutic  information  received  by  the  United  States  executive, 
all  of  which  has  been  heretofore  in  oAicial  documents  communicated  to  the 
public,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  with  which  Texas  was  regarded 
by  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  England,  Mr.  Houston,  who  Is  not  content 
to  speak  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  the  whole  world,  would  fain  induce- 
the  country  to  believe  that  the  British  ministry  folded  their  arms  in  inaction, 
and    that  the   Abolition    Society   of   Great   Britain    reposed   in   undisturbed 
sluniber.     He  seems  also  most  strangely  to  forget  that  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
as  important  a  place  for  concocting  and  carrying  on  intrigues  as  the  city  of 
Austin  itself. 

Id  taking  the  initative,  1  was  not  in  the  least  controlled  by  the  feelings  of 
\hv  Texan  executive,  nor  did  any  thing  which  bad  "proceeded  from  it  stimu- 
late me  to  action.  Texas  was  surrounded  by  well  known  embarrassmentSr 
exbansted  by  a  long  war,  her  Industry  paralysed,  and  her  resources  almost 
acnibilnted,  and  as  she  had  been  repeatedly  repelled  in  her  advances  to  the 
guvernment  of  the  United  States,  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  she  would 
look  elsewhere  for  succor  and  for  aid.     The  executive  of  Texas  bad  tried  an- 
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nexation,  and  failed ;  it  had  obtained  no  recognition  of  independence  by  Mex- 
ico.    What  other  expedient  remained  but  to  make  the  beat  terms  it  could  with 
either  France  or  England,  or  both,  which,  giving  it  breathing  time,  would  en- 
able it  to  repair  the  energies  of  the  country  and  recover  it  from  the  state  of 
deep  depression  in  which  it  was  placed?    The  American  minister  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) was  therefore  directed  to  urge  annexation  on  the  executive  of  Texas. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Houston  in  his  letter  sets  forth  the  termi 
which,  as  a  condition  precedent,  he  thought  it  proper  to  exact  from  an  over- 
jsealous  but  devoted  friend  to  the  measure.     I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
.it  would  have  better  concluded  Mr.  Houston's  account  of  the  matter,  if  he 
had  seen  cause  to  have  informed  the  public,  that  the  terms  thus  exacted  were 
•promptly  disavowed  by  the  executive,  it  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  devotion  tu 
•the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Constitution  nowhere  confer- 
ring the  power  on  the  president  to  transfer  his  authority  over  the  army  or 
navy,  or  any  portion  uf  either,  to  a  foreign  potentate,  or  to  enter  into  any 
alliance,  defensive  or  otherwise,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
This  was  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Houston  as  to  myself.     He  had  filled  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  United  States  prior  to  his  emigration  to  Texas,  and  was 
believed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  on  all  its  functionaries.     Mr.  Houston  will  pardon  me  for 
frankly  saying  that  this  arrangement,  thus  made  with  Mr.  Murphy,  did  at 
the  time  excite  a  suspicion  on  my  part  that  he  wanted  but  a  plausible  pretext 
to  defeat  annexation  altogether.     He  will  find  in  that  act,  independently  of 
their  own  personal  merits,  the  secret  motive  for  the  appointment  of  General 
Howard,  who  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Houston's  military  family  when  governor 
of  Tennessee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  after  the  death  of  General  How- 
ard, of  Miijor  Donelson,  from  the  household  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  idol  of  Mr.  Houston's  political  worship.     Both  these  gentlemen 
were  well  worthy  of  their  appointments,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
high  duties  with  ability  and  zeal ;  but  yet,  could  I  have  been  satisfied  at  the 
time  that  the  President  of  Texas  was  playing  the  coquette,  and  merely  iutlulg- 
ing  in  a  course  of  innocent  flirtation,  in  order  to  awaken  the  jealousies  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  (juite  probable  I  should  have  selected  for 
•the  mission  others  who  stood  more  closely  allied  to  my  administration.     The 
flirtation  with  Mr.  Murphy  was  very  soon  quieted,  by  a  disavowal  of  what  he 
had  inconsiderately,  but  from  the  best  of  motives,  been  lead  to  do;  but  wheu 
the  coquetry  with  England  was  afterwards  actually  carried,  through  the  ac- 
tive agency  of  the  British  minister,  into  an  acknowledgment  by  Mexico  of  the 
independence  of  Texas,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  she  would  renounce  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  it  was  near  becoming  as  serious  as  any  love  atl'air 
in  the  calendar.     What  if  the   United  States  had  presented  at  the  time  no 
definite  proposition  for  annexation,  is  any  one  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mexi- 
can proposition  would  not  have  been  accepted?     Will  anyone  venture  to  say 
that  General  Jackson  was  so  far  deceived,  or  the  American  people  so  far  mis- 
led by  their  jealousy,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  **  golden 
moment"  had  in   fact  arrived?     Or  can  it  be  said  that  I  was  very  far  mis- 
taken in  the  declaraticn  that  the  proposition  for  annexation  scattered  to  the 
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Mnda  all  tha  webs  of  intrigae  wherever  woven  7  AUs  for  atinexAtioD,  if  the 
Htnerican  executive  bad  been  ilrlveo  to  tbu  alternalive  of  iireoenting  »  new 
KksU  of  DBgotiation  in  place  of  ijeliuite  temiB ! 

In  declaring  the  opinion  that  the  death  of  Mr.  L'pahur.  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  adjunct  cominisaioiier  to  Mr.  Van  Zaiidt,  alone  prevented  the 
completion  of  a  treaty  at  an  earlier  day,  I  neither  designed  to  utlor  compliiiiit  | 
against  an  All-wise  Providence  for  removing  from  tny  aide  mj  friend  and  able 
coBnaeltor,  nor  againat  the  executive  of  Texas  for  appointing  an  adjunct 
commisaioncr.  It  was  a  solemn  oconsion,  that  nf  merging  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignly of  one  State  into  ihiit  of  othera.  and  Toxas  eouH  not  well  have  used 
t'jo  much  Ciiution  in  its  performanee.  Certain  it  is  that  no  adjunct  could  have 
been  more  ftcceplable  to  ihe  United  Stales  than  Governor  Henderson.  1  did 
but  urge  that  view  to  show  that  ao  secret  bad  been,  and  so  expeditioua  would 
have  been,  tbe  course  of  the  United  Slates  executive  on  the  subject,  th&t  the 
treaty,  but  for  the  two  circumstanoea  alluded  to,  would  have  been  conaammated 
before  tbe  speculators  in  Texan  atock,  or  holders  of  Texas  lands,  would  ever 
have  heard  of  it.     I  ihinlc  tbe  remark  admits  in  fairness  no  other  conatrnction. 

As  to  the  aatription  made  by  Mr.  Houston  to  General  Jackaon  of  the  auc- 
ccM  of  the  nieaaore.  I  have  nothing  more  than  this  to  aay,  that  I  took  tbe  in- 
iiintive  without  any  previous  consultation  with  that  disiinguiabed  man.  He 
gava  to  tbe  action  of  the  executive  his  zealous  and  cordial  support,  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  htm  the  full  measure  of  honor  which  bis  patriotic 
Advocacy  implied.  His  name  was  undoubtedly  a  tower  of  strength  to  any 
ejiU4«  he  espouaedi  but  there  were  other  auxiliaries  who  deserve  to  be  noticed 
in  cuDnectinn  with  the  matter,  t  omit  tbe  names  of  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Nelson 
and  Hr.  Calhoun,  who  successively  filled  the  chair  of  the  State  department, 
and  after  them  of  my  entire  cabinet.  They  were  a  part  of  my  own  identity, 
and  that  each  was  worthy  of  my  confidence,  and  thnt  uf  the  country,  is  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  by  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  I  choose  tu  mention 
utbera.  not  members  of  my  political  family,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  waa  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  writ- 
ings tiQveiled  the  true  merits  of  tbe  question,  and,  aided  by  the  expositions 
of  many  editors  of  tbe  newspaper  press,  brought  tbe  public  mind  to  a  just 
Aiii)  >ound  doc  in  Ion. 

I  was  mysulf  austained  and  encouraged  by  the  opinions  of  other  distin- 
guished citiKoni,  among  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  name  of 
-one  who  once  would  have  commanded  the  respect,  if  not  the  confidence,  of 
tfaoiuands,  but  who  at  the  time  rested  under  a  cloud,  and  spoke  to  me  from 
Hbe  shades  of  Andxliisia — I  mean  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  with  whom  1  dif- 
^red  ao  widely  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Hia  bright 
sod  accomplished  mind  did  not  fall  to  embrace  in  its  full  extent  the  value  of 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  tbe  cotton  plaut,  secured  to  the  United  States  by  tbe 
ftcquisitiou  of  Texas — a  monopoly  more  potential  in  tbe  alfairs  of  tbe  world 
"than  millions  of  armed  men, 

I  have  only  to  say,  iu  concluaion,  that  1  shall  content  myself  in  all  else 
that  relates  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  referring  to  the  public  and  official 
documents  already  spread  before  tbe  country.  John  Tvlsb. 
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Mr,  Tyler  withdrew  from  the  field  after  replying  to  Hoostoiu 
But  this  was  by  no  means  an  end  of  the  correspondence.  An- 
son Jones  followed  Houston  in  two  elaborate  replies  to  Mr.  Tyler,* 
giving  in  detail  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  annexation. 
Then  Mr.  Keilly  said  something ;  and  finally  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
late  Secretary  of  War,  and  wlio  had  gone  over  to  Van  Buren,  came 
out  in  a  letter  explaining  his  position. 

The  Tappan  and  Blair  letters  followed  these  disclosures,  and  in 
the  month  of  December  of  the  year  (1848)  in  which  they  ap- 
peared was  published  the  expose  of  Anson  Jones  as  to  Sam  Hens- 
ton  and  his  celebrated  "  diplomatic  act."*  This  set  Houston'^ 
courtship  in  a  very  bad  light  indeed  ;  nor  was  it  very  kind  or  pro- 
per in  Jones  thus  to  betray  his  principal.  Alas !  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Ashbel  Smith,  did  a  like  part  hy  him. 

Calhoun  had  made  a  parade  in  his  speech  of  the  advice  which 
he  had  given  the  President  to  act  immediately  on  the  House  reso- 
lution. Mr.  Tyler  was  as  anxious  to  act  as  Calhoun  was,  but  there 
was  a  responsibility  upon  his  slioulders  as  president  which  did  not 
rest  on  Calhoun's,  and  it  was  riglit  and  proper  that  he  should 
consult  his  cabinet,  and  ascertain  their  concurrence  with  him  in 
the  delicate  matter  of  respect  ti)  Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his 
speech,  seemed  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Tyler  hesitated  l)etween  the 
alternative  resolutions.  This  Mr.  Tyler  determined  to  set  right. 
He  prepared  a  statement  of  his  last  hours  (see  page  364),  which 
he  sent  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  approved  by  each 
and  all  of  them.  In  this  statement  it  appeared  that  the  President 
consulted  with  (!/'allioun  and  the  cabinet  upon  the  single  point  of 
delicacy  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  they  unanimously  concurred  with  him 
as  to  the  necessity  of  present  action.  The  President  had  then 
suggested  a  courteous  visit  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  president-elect, 
with  instructions  to  explain  to  Mr.  Polk  the  motives  and  reasons 
of  his  action.  It  was  on  this  rather  untenable  basis  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn tried  to  build  his  authorship  of  annexation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Van  Bureuites  were  outraged  that  the 
President  had  acted  at  all.  They  spoke  much  of  his  forestalling 
Mr.  Polk  in  selecting  between  the  resolutions.  Between  Scylla 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Charybdis  on  tlie  other — not  acting  at  all, 


^  Letters  of  Adsod  Jones,  NileSy  Ixxiii. ,  pp.  2H()  and  308. 
*  Niles,  Ixxiv.  p.  MX. 
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;reating  Mr.  Polk  with  indelicacy — ^Mr.  Tyler  proceeded  with 
snal  sagacity.     He  nnited  action  with  a  politeness  and  civility 
r.  Polk  that  entitle  him  to  the  highest  recognition. 
I  December  25th,  1848,  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Mr.  Oardiner: 

re  you  noted  the  expose  of  Adsou  Jones  as  to  Sam  Houston  on  the  sub- 
'  annexation  7  His  billing  and  cooing  with  England  was  properly  de- 
d  by  me  as  a  serious  love  affair.  I  have  heard  from  Calhoun,  Bibb,  and 
Q  on  the  subject  of  my  statement  of  my  last  hours,  and  they  concur. 
Mason,  Wilkins,  and  Wickliffe  I  have  still  to  hear.* 

16  tender  strains  of  trnth  are  too  often  drowned  in  the  discord 
ed  by  the  gong  of  the  brawling  demagogue  or  the  fierce 
things  of  the  penny-a-liner ;  but  Governor  Gilmer  raised  a 
1  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Tyler  whose  symphony  will  last,  when, 
le  midst  of  the  fierce  contest  of  the  Bank,  he  wrote  of  the 
ic  men  of  his  day,  that  ^^  Tyler  was  the  most  honest  man  among 

.  m 

lese  were  afterwards  fayorably  heard  from.  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote  some  time 
>: 

have  forgotten  to  say  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster  the  other  evening, 
Lch  he  says  Mrs.  W.  and  himself  had  proposed  to  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
ig  OS  on  their  Southern  tour  they  are  about  commenoing ;  but  they  have  com- 
)d  it  so  late,  they  will  have  to  haste  their  progress  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
heat  in  the  South,  and  propose  us  a  visit  in  the  falL  The  President  also 
friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Oalhoun.  Are  you  not  interested  in,  and  do  you 
think  of  the  war  ?  It  is  full  of  thrilling  interest,  in  my  opinion,  but  yon  do 
em  even  to  think  of  it  What  a  glorious  country  is  America  ?  Who  can  re- 
such  deeds  of  courage  and  valor  as  our  countrymen  ?  My  opinion  of  them 
)Ter  been  half  justice.  I  think  that  almost  all  are  manly  spirits.  All  neariy 
pable  of  being  heroes,  and  a  coward  constitutes  the  exception. 

le  Appendix  for  GDmer's  letter,  dated  August  7,  1841. 
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**  Should  we  be  found  at  war,  then  everj  man  should  do  his  dntj,  and  God  fbrbM  thit 
•on  of  mine  should  be  recusant.*'— John  Tylkr  (1846.) 


Thb  Annexation  of  Texas  not  the  Oaube  of  the  Mexican  Wab  — ^Mb.  Txlb^ 
Policy. — HibTOBT  of  the  Obegon  Qxtebtiob. — Mb.  Ttleb*8  Aotioii. — ^Hnlr 

BTBUCTIONS  TO  IJPBHUB. — DEJECTION  OF  GaLHOUN.— He  TaKBS  UP  THE  NEOOTIi- 
TION|UnDBB  the  PBE8n>ENT*8  D1BEOTION8.  — BeJECTS  THE  PbOPOSITIOV  TO  BbRI 

THE  Question  to  Abbitbatobs. — The  Neootiationb  Undeb  Polk. — "Fim- 
FouB-FoBTT,  oB  Fioht!** — New  Otebtobe  bt  England. — Aookptxd  btPoll 
— Ohabobs  Against  Mb.  Websteb. — Mb.  Ttleb'b  Eyidencb. — Euhttiov  or 
Tatlob  and  Fillmobe.— Cobbespondence. 

MR.  TYLER  had  been  asBured  by  Mr.  Polk's  friends  of  Oe 
consummatioD  of  all  the  unfinished  measores  of  his  admin- 
istration. Yet  Polk  so  allowed  the  fierce  factions  abont  him  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  him,  as  not  only  to  wage  a  savage  war  upon 
the  friends  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  entitled  for  the  presidency, 
but  made  blunder  after  blunder  relative  to  the  great  public  mea- 
sures which  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  had  bequeathed 
to  him.  It  excites  little  surpriee,  therefore,  after  the  manner  in 
which  Polk  had  forced  the  government  into  a  war  with  Mexico, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  ill-advised  policy  with  reference  to  other 
public  mattere^-especially  Oregon — that  Mr.  Tyler  declined  per- 
mission in  1848  to  John  Y.  Mason,  who  represented  him  in  the 
cabinet  of  Polk,  to  include  in  his  response  to  Polk's  request  from 
him  for  a  written  communication  refuting  the  malevolent  charges 
of  Tappan  and  Blair,  a  statement  on  Mr.  Tyler's  authority  that 
"annexation  had  been  concluded  as  it  commenced,  and  was  pro- 
secuted fairly,  honorably,  and  patriotically." 

Not  only  had  the  annexation  of  Texas  no  necessary  connection 
witli  a  war  with  Mexico,  but  the  weakness  of  Mexico  pleaded 
strongly  for  peace.  That  government  had  indeed  suspended  di- 
plomatic relations  witli  us,  but  had  proceeded  to  no  positive  act  of 
hostility.     Polk  should,  therefore,  have  avoided  any  collision  with 
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troops,  and  liave  promptly  proposed  to  England  and  Jtfexico  a, 
.rtite  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  all  queetions  of  boundary. 
Texas  treaty  in  1844  did  not  define  the  boundaries  of  Tezae ; 
sod  Mr.  Tyler  saye,  in  his  message  of  June  10,  1844,  that  the 
qaestion  "  was  purposely  left  open  for  negotiation  with  Mexico,  as 
affording  the  beat  opportunity  for  the  most  friendly  and  pacific  ar- 
rangements."    What  this  meant  was  explained  by  the  negotiations 
then  pending  concerning  Oregon.     It  had  long  been  a  favorite  idea 
fith  tlie  President, — one  never  formally  embodied, — to  unite  Eng- 
id  and  Mexi(M>  in  a  treaty,  whereby  the  bounds  of  the  Union 
ght  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
i  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  across  the  continent.     This  suggestion 
d  received  the  emphatic   approval  of   England  in   1842,  and 
}  Btiffer  feeling   ainee   prevalent  in  this  country  for   pushing 
rthward  the  line  of  the  Oregon  would  have  increased  the  dis- 
Bition  on  England's  part,  in  view  of  her  desire  to  secare  the 
ilumbia  river  as  the  southwest  boundary  of  her  possessions  north, 
compel  Mexico  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.     All  this  showed 
w  unwise  had  been  the  change  in  the  convention  of  1787,  of  the 
BeidcTiiial  term  from  seven  years  to  four.     And  Gallatin  has  said 
It,  "had  the  government  at  this  time  remained  in  the  hands 
ith  whom  the  plan  originated,  war  might  probably  have  been 
lided."     It  was  the  boast  of  Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  that  had  he  re- 
ined in  office  six  months  longer,  he  would  not  only  have  quieted 
ixico,  but  have  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  Oregon 
mndary, — acquiring  California,  establisliiug  the  Hio  Grande  as 
the  accepted  line  of  Texas,  obtaining  all  that  was  valuable  of  the 
western  domain,  and  settling  the  slavery  question  by  either  mak- 
ing its  southern  line  that  of  thirty-aix  degrees,  or  stretching  be- 
low tliat  boundary  with  the  recognition  of  the  line  of  the  MiBSOuri 
Coiuproraise. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made,  under  successive  adminis- 
trations, at  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary.  In 
1818,  Monroe  carried  on  negotiations,  and  made  the  offer  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
r,  as  a  compromise  between  the  British  claim  and  extreme 
erican  claim.  The  British  government  rejected  this  proposal, 
insisted  on  the  line  of  forty-nine  degrees  due  west,  until  it 
the  north-easternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia,  then  down  that 
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river  to  its  mouth.  To  this  proposition  the  United  States  would 
not  agree.  The  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  a  convention  of 
20th  October  of  1818,  providing  for  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  disputed  territory  for  ten  years.  Adams,  who  succeeded 
Monroe,  renewed  the  negotiations,  and  made  the  same  offer  as  his 
predecessor.  The  English,  however,  tenaciously  adhered  to  the 
river  boundary.  To  aid  in  attaining  this,  they  improved  on  their 
last  offer  by  conceding  a  section  lying  on  and  about  the  straits  of 
Fuca,  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Hood's  Inlet.  But  no  decision  on 
boundaries  could  be  reached,  and  tlie  negotiations  ended  in  extend- 
ing the  agreement  of  joint  occupation  indefinitely,  terminable  by 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  on  notice  of  one  year* 
After  this  time  the  subject  slept,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  until 
February  7,  1838,  when  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  for  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  terri- 
tory, a  proposition  first  made  in  1820  by  John  Floyd,  of  Vii^nia. 
About  this  time,  England  had  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of  set- 
tling the  question.  Lord  Ashburton  was  furnished  with  detailed 
instructions  on  the  subject  when  he  came  on  his  special  mission,  but 
the  settlement  was  pretermitted  in  the  Washington  treaty  of  1842. 
Sundry  informal  communications  were  had  with  the  British  min- 
ister, but  Webster  explained  in  the  message  accompanying  the 
treaty,  that  owing  to  the  little  probability  of  an  understanding  on 
the  subject  just  at  that  time,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  not  to 
make  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation  to  be  entered 
upon  ])etween  this  government  and  the  British  minister. 

From  any  point  of  view  there  were,  of  course,  great  diflSculties 
in  the  way;  but  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  1842  full  of  his  special  mis- 
sion and  the  tripartite  treaty  for  acquiring  California  and  Texas, 
and  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  American  interest  in  Oregon 
could  lose  nothing  by  delay.  True,  the  Englisli  had  speedily  gone 
to  work  under  the  joint  occupancy  to  extend  their  laws  over  their 
inhabitants  in  the  territory,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  company  had 
set  up  their  stations  and  monopolized  the  fur-trade  of  the  country. 
But  this  availed  them  little.  The  British  occupation,  which  was 
one  of  a  fur-trading  company,  was  not  the  proper  sort.  The 
policy  of  this  company  was  in  fact  hostile  to  the  interest  of  their 
own  government.  "  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Barrows,  in  his  "  History 
of  Oregon,"  "  to  cultivate  wildernesses  and  not  civilization,  trad- 
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ing  huts  and  not  settlements,  half-breeds  and  not  English  fami- 
lies." Immigration  from  England  would  banish  the  beaver,  and 
the  company  took  no  pains  to  encourage  it.  It  was  President 
Tyler's  policy  to  make  the  Oregon  question  auxiliary  to  the  Texas 
and  California  questions,  and  in  the  meantime,  under  an  improved 
treaty  of  joint  occupancy,  to  push  settlers  on  to  the  distant  land. 
In  his  message,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1842-'3,  he 
alluded  to  tlie  ^^  tide  of  population  which  had  reclaimed  what  was 
so  lately  an  unbroken  wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  and 
which  was  now  preparing  to  flow  over  those  vast  districts  which 
stretch  from  the  Ilocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean."  He 
furthermore  added,  that  ^'in  advance  of  the  acquirement  of  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  lands  in  Oregon,  sound  policy  dictated  that 
every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  two  governments  to  settle 
their  conflicting  claims."  ^ 

These  views  received  a  fine  amplification  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  January  24, 1843.  Mr.  Linn 
had  introduced  a  bill  on  the  19th  of  December  previous,  which 
included  the  provision  deprecated  by  the  President  for  land 
grants.  Calhoun  showed  that  this  provision  wa^  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  1818-1827;  that  England  would  regard  it  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  country  in  dispute ;  that  war  miglit  result,  in  which  the 
English  would  have  the  advantage  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
could  concentrate  troops  in  Oregon  from  China  and  their  East 
India  possessions ;  and  this  might  be  the  cause  of  our  losing  aU. 
On  the  other  hand,  time  was  acting  all  in  our  favor.  Our  popula- 
tion was  rolling  with  resistless  power  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  In  a  period  of  thirty  two  years  the  Indian  frontier  had 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West.     In  illustration,  Mr.  Cal- 


>  What  aathority  has  Mr.  James  O.  Blaine  for  assertiDg,  in  his  **  Twenty  Tears 
in  Congress*'  (Vol.  L,  p.  49),  that  Webster  suggested  and  probably  wrote  this 
passage.  Webster  says  the  reyerse  in  his  private  letter  to  Everett,  of  November 
25.  1842 ;  or  is  it  of  a  piece  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Blaine  makes  also,  thai 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  message  accompanying  the  treaty  instead  of  the  regular 
innual  ?  He  continues  and  speaks  of  the  **  younger  blood*'  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which 
poshed  the  American  claim  up  to  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes,  when  Upshur's 
instructions  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  another  place  Mr.  Blaine  speaks  of  the 
great  impetus  given  to  the  Texas  movements  by  Calhoun's  appointment  as  Secre> 
taiy  of  State,  when  the  facts  establish  just  the  reverse. 
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hoon  Stated,  that ''  as  wise  and  experienced  a  statesman "  as  Pre- 
sident Monroe,  as  much  as  he  had  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  in  his  time,  in  the  year  1824  had  proposed  to  colonize 
the  Indians  of  New  York  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  portion  of  our  territory  so  remote  that  they  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  our  increasing  population  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  was  then  about  eighteen  years,  and  already  Wisconsin  was  ready 
to  knock  at  our  door  for  admission  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  history  of  the  Oregon  question  presents  several  very  good 
instances  of  statesmanship  and  demagogism  contrasted.  It  was 
a  Virginian,  John  Floyd,  the  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  Con- 
gress,^ that  made  the  first  report  in  Congress  on  the  occupation  of 
Oregon,  and  who  iirst  explained  the  practicability  and  importance 
of  its  connection  with  the  Union.  Benton,  in  1825,  had  named 
the  ridge  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  as  the  ^^  convenient,  natural, 
and  everlasting  boundary."  Now  Benton  was  so  full  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States  that  he  admitted  no  limits  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  government,  and  wanted  no  more  negotiations. 

Linn's  hill  passed  the  Senate  by  twenty-four  to  twenty-two  votes, 
but  failed  in  the  House,  where  Adams,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  it  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

The  special  mission  to  England  failed,  as  we  liave  seen,  in  the 
committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Oregon  question  went 
over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
President  was  not  idle.  In  1834,  a  small  settlement  of  Ameri- 
cans had  been  made  in  the  Willamet  valley,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1842-'3,  there  appeared  at  Washington  the  missionary.  Dr. 
Whitman,  who  demonstrated  to  the  President  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  leading  a  caravan  through  the  mountains — regarded 
hitherto  as  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  contracted  views 
which  have  always  marked  the  Eastern  statesmen  in  regard  to  our 
territorial  expansion  have  been  charged  by  the  friends  of  Whit- 
man as  animating  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  this  junc- 
ture. "  It  is  said  that  he  was  actually  ready  to  give  up  Oregon  if 
England  would,  in  consideration  therefor,  show  an  inclination  to 

'  ''Rely  apon  it  he  (Floyd)  is  honent,  faithful  and  true  ;  and  if  you  knew  him, 
you  would  love  him  as  I  do. " — Mr,  Tyler  to  Dr.  VurUs. 
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make  concessions  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Maine  and 
the  question  of  the  cod-fisheries ;  but  that  Mr.  Whitman,  the  mis- 
sionary, succeeded  in  preventing  Tyler's  concurrence  by  promis- 
ing to  lead  a  caravan  overland  to  Oregon."  As  the  treaty  of 
Washington  was  negotiated  several  months  before  Whitman's  ap- 
pearance in  Washington,  this  story,  so  far  as  it  afiPects  the  Maine 
boundary,  seems  to  have  nothing  solid  to  rest  on ;  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  have  a  commercial  treaty  on  hand  when  he  left  the  cabi- 
net, and  he  did  contemplate  the  cession  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  Oregon  to  the  Columbia.  The  story  may  have  taken  its  rise 
from  these  circumstances.  Certainly  there  was  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  proposed  equivalent.  Webster  might 
have  looked  more  to  the  commercial  features  which  were  to  be 
the  outcome  of  his  negotiations  in  England,  and  the  President 
more  to  the  landed  consideration ;  for  on  the  importance  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  Union  the  South  held  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  East  on  the  one  hand  and  the  West  on  the  other. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  very  encouraging  in 
his  language  to  Whitman,  his  project  agreeing  precisely  with  the 
views  he  held  as  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question.  And 
it  was  partly  due  to  the  warm  support  and  endorsement  of  the 
President  that  Whitman  was  enabled  to  land  two  hundred  wagons 
in  Oregon,  and  accomplish  at  once  the  end  contemplated  by  Linn's 
bill,  and  that  without  a  breach  of  treaty. 

Upshur  succeeded  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State,  and,  imder 
the  President's  instructions,  made  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
patch to  Everett,  dated  October  9,  1843.  To  my  knowledge  the 
whole  dispatch  has  never  been  published.  But  Mr.  Tyler  wrote 
two  years  afterwards  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  administration 
merely  to  sound  the  British  ministry  on  the  boundary,  and  not  to 
present  terms  until,  as  in  the  method  pursued  in  the  Ashbnrton 
treaty,  those  terms  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  How  far 
this  contemplated  the  California  question  I  do  not  know.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  Everett  was  authorized  to  tender  infor- 
mally the  old  offer  of  Monroe,  and  **  any  other  terms  of  compro^ 
mise  which  in  the  progress  of  his  discussions  might  appear  to  pro- 
mise a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  question."  ^     Had 

*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Everett  has  never  been  published  entire. 
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the  Texas  treaty  been  ratified,  these  "otlier  terms  of  compromise'^ 
would  have  been  certainly  manifested  on  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
posed "  tripartite  treaty,"  noticed  on  page  260. 

The  subject,  it  is  true,  was  a  delicate  one,  but  Mr.  Tyler  did 
not  propose,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  be  cheated  of  the  honor  of  ar* 
ranging  it  during  Iiis  term  of  office.  In  his  message  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  1843-^44  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
structions to  Everett  to  bring  tlie  subject  again  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  recommended  the  establishment  of 
military  posts  on  the  line  of  travel  of  the  emigrants  to  Oregon,  m 
order  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  "  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens," said  he,  "  are  already  establislied  in  the  Territory,  or  are  on 
their  way  thither,"  and  "  under  tlie  influence  of  our  free  system 
of  government  new  republics  are  destined  to  spring  up,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  similar  in  policy  and  feeling 
to  tliose  existing  on  this  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  giving 
a  wider  and  more  extensive  spread  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty."     "  Our  laws  should  also  follow  them." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Everett  had  had  several  informal  inter- 
views with  the  authorities  in  England,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
vinced him  that  a  settlement  might  be  finally  attained  on  the  old 
American  ofl'er ;  but  a  new  departure  was  soon  after  taken,  aud 
the  negotiations  were  transferred  to  this  country. 

From  the  best  lights  before  me,  I  am  induced  to  think  this  was 
done  in  view  of  the  pending  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Upshur  entered  upon  the  negotiations  with  Pakenhara, 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Fox,  just  about  the  time  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  preliminaries  of  this  measure.  The  Texan  boundary 
was  "  purposely  "  left  open  in  the  Texas  treaty  negotiated  by  Up- 
shur, and  it  was  very  convenient  in  healing  this  sore  to  satisfy  the 
longing  for  California  through  the  surrender  of  the  most  disputed 
and    remote  part   of  Oregon.     But  the    whole  affair  had    to  be 

The  followiug  extract  appears  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bachanan  to  Mr.  McLane,  July 
12,  1845  :  "The  o£fer  of  the  forty  ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  althoagh  it  has  once 
been  rejecte<l,  may  bo  again  tendered,  together  with  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Columbia  upon  equitable  termH.  Beyond  this  the  President  is  not  now  prepared 
to  go.  NevertheleRs  you  may  propose  or  receive,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
government,  any  other  terms  of  compromise  which  in  the  progress  of  your  dis- 
oussions  may  appear  to  promise  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  qaes- 
tion."—  Senate  Documents^  Vol.  ix.,  Doc.  489,  p,  30. 
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^Kpt  a  profonnd  secret.     With  orators  like  Allen,  Linn,  and  Ben- 

^Hn,  shouting  for  the  Hue  of  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes,  as 

^Hpre  "  cleai'ly  and   unqueetionably,"  no  part  of  the  proposition 

^Hold  stand  separately.     Texas  wonld  reconcile  or  pacify  all  to 

^Hklifomia,  and  Califoi-uia  to  the  line  for  Oregon. 

^■The  rejection  of  the  Texas  treaty,  iu  Juiitt,  1844,  disposed  Cal- 

^^pan,  who  succeeded  Upshur,  to  postpone  the  snbject  until  Folk'a 

^Hveut.     But  Mr.  Tyler  would  not  acquiesce  in  this  view.     Cal- 

^ronn's  advice  might  he  patriotic,  and  if  the  old  design  was  to  be 

pursued,  the  Oregon  question  oufjlit  to  follow  the  Texas  one. 

But  Mr.  Tyler  felt  the  natural  desire  to  settle  the  question,  if 

possible,  dnring  his  own  administration.     There  was  no  longer 

any  room  for  delay,  since  a  few  more  months  would  witness  his 

retirement  to  private  life.     He  accordingly  peremptorily  directed 

Calhoun  to  take  up  the  subject  where  Upshur  had  left  it,  and  try 

a  settlenieiit  by  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  degree. 

Negotiations,  therefore,  began.  Tlie  papers  of  Calhoun  were 
drawn  with  his  usual  ability,  the  American  negotiator  looking  ex- 
clusively to  the  line  of  the  forty-nintli  without  making  a  formal 
tender.  Instead  of  proceeding  as  Webster  had  done,  without  pro- 
tocols, Callionn  adopted  iJie  latter  and  more  rigid  plan.  The  old 
offer  of  Great  Britain  having  been  made  by  Pakenhara,  with 
a  further  proposition  to  make  free  a  port  or  ports  south  of  forty- 
nine  degrees,  and  declined  by  Calhoun,  and  the  latter  having, 
refused  to  present  a  counter  proposal  until  the  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory had  been  fully  discussed,  Pakenham  proposed  to  refer 
the  subject  to  arbitration.  This  offer  the  Secretary  of  State  laid 
before  the  President,  who,  having  in  remembrance  the  experience- 
with  the  North-eastern  boundary,  iustnieted  Calhoun  to  reject  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  retard  rather  than  e.vpedite  tlie  ad- 
JQetiiient.  And  now  Mr,  Tyler's  administration  came  to  a  close^ 
and  the  question  devolved  npon  Mr,  Polk's  administration. 

Mr.  Polk  had  been  elected  on  the  Baltimore  platform,  which 
declared  our  right  to  "all  Oregon"  as  clear  and  unquestionable. 
Li  his  inangnral,  Mr.  Polk  modified  this  to  the  "country  of  the 
Oregon."  Feeling  now  had  become  very  much  excited  on  both 
side  the  waters.  The  war-cry  was  up,  and  the  war-fever  soon. 
showed  itself  in  the  ill-advised  conduct  of  those  invested  with  the 
control  of  affairs.     Buchanan,  Polk's  Secretary  of  State,  who,  on 
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the  12th  of  July,  1845,  took  up  the  negotiations  where  Calhoun 
had  'left  them,  made  the  ofEer  to  the  British  government  of  the 
forty-ninth  degree,  exclusive  of  the  free-navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  This  he  did,  as  he  said,  in  decidedly  condescending 
terms,  out  of  deference  merely  to  the  President's  predecessors, 
•^'who  had  embarrassed  if  not  committed  him."  The  British 
government,  who  had  rejected  the  better  offer,  was  not  induced  by 
Buclianan's  tone  to  acquiesce  in  the  latter  and  less  favorable  one. 
Pakcnliam  consequently  declined  it  in  a  note  dated  July  30, 1845. 

Buchanan  then  withdrew  his  offer  under  instructions  from  Pre- 
sident Polk.  The  negotiations  came  to  an  awkward  pause.  When 
Congress  met  in  December,  1845,  Polk,  in  his  message,  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  up  to  this  point,  included  Mr. 
Tyler  among  his  predecessors  to  whom  he  had  been  so  kind  in 
repeating  their  policy  of  compromise,  and  asserted  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Tyler's  policy  had  been  indeed  one  of 
compromise,  but  he  was  too  cautious  a  statesman  to  commit  him- 
self on  so  delicate  a  question  to  any  attitude  of  rigidity,  whether 
of  compromise  or  the  reverse,  and  therefore  in  all  his  negotiations 
he  had  kept  liimself  free  to  act  as  tlie  emergency  justified  without 
appearing  on  the  records  by  any  formal  offer  whatsoever. 

'* Fifty-four-forty  or  Fight!"  now  became  the  cry  of  the  radi- 
cals— Cass,  Allen  and  Ilannegan — and  tlie  administration  seemed 
to  concur  entirely  in  the  same  sentiment.  The  President  recom- 
mended the  most  decided  measures,  among  others  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  England  "by  law"  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
convention  of  1818-1827.  Cass  took  up  tlie  sword  which  the 
President  had  thrown  with  so  heavy  a  clang  into  the  chamber  of 
the  Senate,  and  promptly  moved  that  the  committees  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  should  inform  themselves  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  country;  while  his  "yoke-fellow,"  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  advise  the  President  to  terminate  forthwith  the  conven- 
tion of  1818-1827.  But  the  Senate  was  not  disposed  to  go  the 
length  of  war.  Calhoun  and  several  others  separated  from  the 
Democrats,  and  worked  with  the  Whigs  against  the  radicals.  The 
^* notice"  passed,  but  it  was  so  amended  that,  while  it  secured  the 
votes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate,  the  extremists  voted 
against  it.  It  was  prefaced  with  a  preamble  l)reathiiig  the  most 
pacific  intentions,  and  the  President  was  not  requested  to  give  the 
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notice  "  at  once,"  as  the  war  party  desired,  but  he  was  only  antho- 
rized  to  do  it  in  his  "discretion." 

The  British  government  was  not  to  be  backed  down  by  Polk, 
but  it  did  not  want  war,  and  it  conld  not  but  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  in  Oregon  held  the  vantage-ground  of  ^^  locum 
tenensJ*^  It  sent  over  a  new  overture — the  old  offer  of  Monroe. 
Benton  says  that  this  was  the  offer  previously  made  by  Folk,  and 
rejected  by  Pakenham,  in  which  he  makes  another  of  his  inten- 
tional misrepresentations.  True,  the  proposition  of  compromise 
by  the  forty-ninth  degree  was  in  no  great  respect  augmented  by 
their  offer  to  concede  tlie  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  but  it 
was  the  stress  which  Polk  and  Buchanan  had  laid  upon  the  differ- 
ence that  made  their  acquiescence  now  in  the  British  offer  so 
ludicrous.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  anything  that  Benton  writes, 
but  he  says  that  it  was  at  his  instance  tliat  Polk  asked  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  accepting  the  British  proposition. 
Polk  thus  shirked  the  responsibility  which  his  own  action  had 
evoked,  and  gave  a  serious  blow  to  his  own  reputation  as  a  states- 
man. The  Senate  advised  him  to  accede  to  the  overture,  and 
thns  was  terminated  a  controversy  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
push  the  country  to  the  verge  of  war. 

In  the  great  debates  which  ensued  at  this  time,  Mr.  Tyler's  two 
Secretaries  of  State  cordially  co-operated  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  country.  A  blow  struck  at  England,  and  Mexico,  who  was 
watching  the  result  of  our  negotiations,  would  fly  to  arms;  and 
in  the  words  of  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  "  the  whole  Union  would  be 
encircled  with  a  wall  of  fire." 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Mr.  Webster  made  his  defense 
•of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  which  Mr.  IngersoU  went  out  of  his  way 
to  attack.  Mr.  Webster  was  pursued  with  the  charge,  that  as 
Secretary  of  State  he  had  abused  the  secret  service  fund,  not  only 
in  bribing  tlie  press  of  Maine  to  the  support  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  but  in  making  use  of  the  secret  service  fund  for  his  own 
personal  uses.  Mr.  Tyler  was  specially  exonerated  by  Mr.  In- 
gersoU from  any  share  in  the  cliarge ;  but  Mr.  Adams,  who  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Tyler's  disadvan- 
tage, observed  that,  if  any  one  was  responsible,  it  was  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  had  no  right  to  put  the  secret  service  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Tyler  could  not  remain  at  home  when  these  accusations 
were  being  urged.  In  Washington  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  And  the  reports  which  were 
brought  in  not  only  exonerated  Mr.  Webster  from  criminality,  but 
demonstrated  the  remarkable  care  with  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  sa- 
pervised  all  his  subordinates,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  down. 
The  committees  pronounced  it  the  national  usage  to  commit  this 
fund,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  while  the  evidence  acquitted  Mr.  Webster  as  a  defaulter,  it 
did  show  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  respective  degrees 
of  care  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  the  management  of  the  public  funds.  Certain  it  was  that 
it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  secret  service  fund,  intended  as  its 
name  implied  for  secret  purposes  of  State,  made  the  subject  of  a 
public  investigation. 

And  now  the  Mexican  war  began.  The  right  of  the  war  was 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  expediency  of  it.  Taylor 
crossed  the  Kio  Grande,  and  carried  his  victorious  columns  into 
the  heart  of  Mexico.  The  American  settlers  in  California  seized 
upon  the  territory,  and  the  "  stars  and  stripes"  waved  triumphantly 
in  Southern  hands  over  thousands  of  miles  of  Mexican  territorv. 
Next  the  terrible  contest  began  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  over  the  division  of  the  "  spoils,"  and  above  the  maddened 
passions  of  the  times  that  were  to  redden  the  country  in  the  best 
blood  of  her  conquerors  reigned  triuuipliant  the  Nemesis  of  valiant 
Mexico. 

Peace  with  Mexico  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,. 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  (juarrel  over  the  Territories  the  election 
ensued  for  a  successor  to  Polk.  That  powerful  and  victorious  or- 
ganization which,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Tyler,  had  carried 
everything  before  it,  was  scattered  and  dissevered — a  part  called 
"  Free-soilers,"  supporting  Van  Buren,  and  another,  and  the 
orthodox  part,  supporting  Cass  for  the  presidency.  Many  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  friends  supported  Taylor  in  preference  to  Cass.  The 
Whigs,  it  is  true,  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  Taylor  was  supported 
as  the  ''people's  candidate,"  and  a  resolution  in  the  Whig  national 
convention  to  declare  him  a  Whig  candidate  was  voted  down. 
The  Whig  party  was  destined  to  win,  but  retribution  for  the 
brazen  treason  of  its  leaders  during  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
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seemed  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  Even  the  extreme  northern  wing, 
which  led  the  party,  had  to  confess  the  Bank  an  "obsolete  idea." 
True,  the  Southern  Whigs  had  so  entirely  forgotten  their  record 
prior  to  1840,  when  every  man  of  them  was  against  Bank,  tariff, 
and  internal  improvements  as  to  vie  with  the  old  nationals  in  shout- 
ing for  the  American  system.  But  there  was  no  agreement  in  the 
party  whatever  on  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Tyler  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  his  old  enemies  South  were  disbanded,  and  came  one 
by  one  into  the  fold  in  which  he  was  gathered,  frankly  confessing, 
"  Mr.  Tyler,  you  were  right  as  to  the  principles  which  you  op- 
posed, and  we  were  wrong."  The  Whig  name  is  at  this  day  a 
legend,  while  its  great  rival,  the  Democratic  party,  endures  as  the 
dominant  party  of  the  Union. 

[To  Albxandeb  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  21,  1845. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  letter  reached  me  last  night,  and  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledging its  receipt  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  send  you  some 
of  John's  speeches  *  embodied  in  pamphlet  form.  Be  good  enough  to 
send  one  to  Col.  Gardiner,  your  uncle,  with  my  respects.  The  facts  are  so 
succinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  lucidly  set  forth  as  to  cover  pretty  much 
the  whole  ground. 

Mr.  Polk  seems  to  be  resolved  upon  an  unrelenting  war  against  the  few 
sincere  friends  I  left  in  office.  Keed  of  Missouri,  Hope  of  Illinois,  and 
Andrews  of  Ohio,  are  most  recently  decapitated.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is 
said  to  be  the  seed  of  the  church — nous  verr<m$ — I  watch  in  silence  the  course 
of  events.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  hand  a  copy  of  John's  speech  to  the  editor 
of  the  Reporter  for  publication  ?  .  .  .  . 

With  best  respects  to  all  of  the  family,  I  write  in  much  haste,  having  many 
more  letters  to  write.  Yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 

[To  Caleb  Gushing.] 

Charles  City  County,  Va.,  October  14,  1846. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
-Chinese  vases  which  had  reached  in  safety  before  my  return.  Mrs.  Tyler  has 
already  assigned  them  their  appropriate  position  in  her  drawing-room.  They 
will  serve  continually  to  remind  me  of  you,  and  of  the  happy  selection  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  of  the  first  minister  to  the  Celestial  Empire  ever  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  prompt  and  able  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  important  mission.  I  can  only  regret,  my 
dear  sir,  that  the  present  administration  should  permit  you  to  remain  in 
private  life  for  a  day,  seeing  the  critical  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and 


>  The    speech    alluded  to  here  is  the  **  Address  of  John  Tyler,  Jr./*  from 
which  I  have  made  frequent  extracts  in  connection  with  the  Bank  question. 
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the  great  importance  of  putting  in  requisitioQ  the  best  talents  which  the- 
coantry  affords.  You  may  well  be  content  to  repose  on  the  laurels  which 
you  have  already  won,  but  it  is  a  different  question  so  far  as  the  cotintr7i» 
concerned. 

I  am  very  far  from  considering  the  Mexican  difficulty  at  an. end.     Pending 
the  Oregon  negotiation,  and  more  especially  considering  the  ill-advised  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugural,  I  can  readily  believe  that  Great 
Britain  might  be  very  well  inclined  to  induce  Mexico  to  preserve  an  am- 
biguous position  until  she  shall  perceive  clearly  what  is  to  be  her  own  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.     I  am  in  no  way  informed  of  the  views  of  the 
administration,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  wisest  policy 
requires  of  it  in  the  present  postuie  of  affairs  a  decisive  course  towards 
Mexico.     She  should  be  forced  at  once  to  declare  her  intentions,  be  they  war 
or  peace.     But,  my  dear,  sir,  I  find  myself  indulging  in  speculations  which 
may  be  entirely  idle,  and  Mr.  Polk  may  either  have  anticipated  the  happy 
and  peaceful  termination  of  the  Oregon  negotiation,  or  may  already  have 
questioned  Mexico  categorically.     I  can  only  wish  for  a  happy  issue  out  of 
all  our  difficulties.     So  may  it  be,  and  to  yourself  health  and  happiness. 

Yours  truly  and  faithfully,  John  Ttlsb. 

[To  R.  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  November  20,  1845. 
Mt  Son  :  .  .  .  .  Your  course  as  to  all  overtures  which  have  been  or  may  be 
made  will  be  cautious  and  reserved.  (Commit  yourself  to  no  one,  but  speak 
of  all  with  cousideration  and  respect.  Mr.  W.  is  a  man  of  high  talents,  at 
least  I  always  thought  so  until  some  of  his  late  State  papers,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  words  by  the  myriad,  strung  together  as  if  to  show  how  very 
obscure  ho  could  make  his  ideas  on  any  interesting  subject.  These  have 
rather  lessened  him  as  a  man  of  intellect  in  my  estimation,  but  he  has  here- 
tofore afforded  so  many  evidences  of  talent  that  I  suppose  he  must  be  regarded 
as  a  man  of  ability.  But  I  pray  you  never  to  forget  in  all  your  conversations 
with  his  deputies  or  agents  that  they  have  been  brought  up  in  an  improved 
school  of  Machiavel,  and  that  they  will  set  snares  for  your  feet  before  you  are 
aware  of  it.  I  shall  follow  your  advice  as  to  approaches  made  to  myself, 
should  any  be  made,  and  shall  stand  evermore  on  my  guard.  You  have 
said  concerning  mo  all  that  is  proper  aad  necessary  to  say,  viz :  that  every 
thing  that  I  desired  in  the  future  was  to  have  my  motives  and  actions  pro- 
perly vindicated,  everything  beyond  that  being  of  no  consideration.  I  am 
altogether  too  sensible  of  the  injury  done  me  by  the  combined  assaults  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  press  to  believe  that  I  can  sufficiently  recover  from  it 
for  many  years,  if  ever ;  and  all  that  I  should  ask  of  any  man  would  be  that, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  would  represent  me  to  the  public  as  I  feel  justice- 
naked,  sheer  justice — would  require. 

I  said  nothing  in  my  letter  to  J.  C.  Wise  which  could  in  any  manner  com- 
mit me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  advised  him  to  abandon  all  thought  of  the  thing, 
as  being  impracticable  and  unavailing,  while  at  the  same  time  I  frankly  ad- 
mitted  that  an  election  to  the  governorship  would  be  acceptable  in  one  poinl 
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only,  and  that  as  an  offset  to  the  numerous  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  me,  and  as  an  evidence  that  my  native  State  still  retained  its  confidence 
in  me.     If  anything  further  transpires,  I  shall  take  steps  accordingly. 

I  am  most  truly  happy  at  the  expression  of  the  conviction  on  your  part 
that  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  your  way  in  becoming  a  jurist,  as  you 
supposed,  are  vanishing  away.  I  never  doubted  your  success,  if  your  whole 
mind  was  given  to  your  profession.  You  have  to  guard  against  hasty  con- 
clusions on  questions  presented  to  you.  Tour  mind  is  naturally  impulsive,, 
and  in  most  else  than  in  the  law  first  impulses  are  right,  but  in  that  every 
thing  is  made  up  of  precedent,  and  all  the  abstract  reasoning  in  the  world  is- 
idle  without  citing  the  previous  decision.  Pronounce,  therefore,  in  no  mat- 
ter whatever  too  hasty  a  judgment,  but  withhold  your  opinion  until  you  can^ 
aay  **  iia  lex  scripta  est"  .  .  . 

I  am  busy  upon  my  farm,  and  have  seeded  three  hundred  and  sizty^ 
bushels  of  wheat.     The  rest  is  with  Providence.    Our  love  to  Priscilla. 

Your  father,  J.  Ttlbb. 

Shbbwood  Forest,  December  11,  1845. 

Mt  Son  :  Your  letter  of  the  4th  December,  with  its  enclosures,  reached  me 
last  night,  and  called  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  message  than 
before.  The  ambiguity  in  its  language  had  not  struck  me ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, I  had  read  it  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  administrations  of  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Adams  in  the  offers  made  of  compromise  by  adopting  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  **  with  a  further  concession  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia  river,  south  of  that  latitude."  But  the  expression  subsequently  used, 
viz.,  that  in  1848  our  envoy  at  London  ''was  authorized  to  make  a  similar 
offer  to  those  made  in  1818  and  1826,"  has  produced  all  the  difficulty.  My 
recollection  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  write 
a  letter  to  our  envoy  to  act  merely  as  a  pulse-feeler  of  the  British  ministry, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  nearly  we  could  approach  a  settlement,  and  that  his 
conversations  were  to  be  of  a  cautious  character,  without  any  commitment  on 
our  part  until  further  instructions.  Mr.  Everett  accordingly  sounded  the 
British  ministry  ;  but  coming  to  no  satisfactory  result,  and  it  being  a  matter 
of  too  much  delicacy  to  trust  anywhere  than  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
government  at  Washington,  the  negotiation  was  transferred  thither. 

I  looked  exclusively  to  an  adjustment  by  the  forty-ninth  degree,  and  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  of  surrendering  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams  to  say  that 
their  proposition  of  compromise  by  the  forty-ninth  degree  was  in  no  great 
respect  augmented  by  their  offer  to  concede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia, since  settling  the  line  at  the  forty-ninth,  no  British  colony  or  settlement 
could  be  reached  through  that  river  by  a  British  vessel,  and  the  only  advan- 
tage to  her  would  have  been  the  furnishing  the  American  settlers  with  articles 
of  commerce  in  common  with  our  own  ships.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map, 
you  will  readily  perceive  this.  The  British  government  is  not  looking  so  much 
to  that  river  as  to  her  settlements  upon  it,  and  the  country  stretching  away 
to  the  St.  Francois.     The  chief  settlement  in  the  territory  is  at  Fort  Van- 
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conver,  on  the  Columbia,  and  there  the  Hadaon's  Bay  Company  has  a  strong 
location.  I  never  dreamed  of  ceding  this  country,  unless  for  the  grtats 
-equivalent  of  California,  which  I  fancied  Great  Britain  might  be  able  to  o1^ 
tain  for  us  through  her  inBuence  in  Mexico ;  and  this  was  but  a  dream  of 
policy  which  was  never  embodied.  I  confess  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  business  I  have  been  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  our  tme  policj 
was  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course  under  an  improved  treaty  of  Joint 
occupancy.  Lord  Aberdeen  thought  otherwise,  and  the  clamor  from  the  weit 
came  up,  and  hence  the  trial  to  adjust  by  negotiation.  But,  my  son,  whQe 
your  letter  to  the  editor  was  proper,  yet  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  writing 
in  vindication  of  my  course.  The  documents,  now  I  presume  to  be  pab- 
lished,  will  speak  for  themselves ;  and  even  if  such  offer  as  was  made  by  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  repeated  by  me,  we  should  have  in  the  memory  of  that  man 
a  strong  supporter. 

One  fact  has  been  omitted  by  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  great  importance  it  is.  The 
British  government  proposed  a  referenet  to  arbitration,  which  I  rejected. 
Why  this  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Polk  I  cannot  well  conceive.  But  we  need  feel 
no  concern  about  it,  as  it  occurred  under  Calhoun,  and  he  will  be  ready  to 
explain ;  and  yet  this  was  made  by  Pakenham  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1844,  or 
possibly  the  winter  of  that  year ;  and  yet  omitting  this  fact  Mr.  Polk  says, 
**  When  T  came  into  office,  I  found  this  to  be  the  state  of  the  negotiation." 

I  was  most  struck  at  that  portion  of  the  message  relating  to  Texas.  In 
speaking  of  my  election,  of  Brown's  resolution  he  says,  "This  election  I  ap- 
proved, and  accordingly  the  chargi  d'affaires  was  on  the  10th  March  in- 
structed," etc.  Now  my  instructions  bad  already  gone  on  the  8d,  and  Mr. 
Polk  on  the  10th  did  nothing  more  than  confirm  them."  He  would  have  told 
the  whole  if  he  had  said,  ''This  election  I  approved,  as  also  the  instructions 
to  our  charge^  which  issued  at  the  same  time,  and  which,  by  instructions  of 
10th  March,  I  directed  him  to  carry  out." 

I  wrote  you  by  Alexander  Gardiner.  Did  you  get  my  letter  ?  I  wait  for 
some  opportunity  to  send  you,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  use  when  he  visits  you,  a  box 
•of  wine.     With  love  to  all.  Your  father,  J.  Ttlxb. 

File  this  letter  carefully  away,  and  compare  the  facts  stated  with  the  docu- 
ments when  published.  I  draw  from  memory.  You  cannot  act  too  can- 
tiously.     [See  the  Documents  in  Calhoun's  Works,  iv.,  pp.  414-460.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  December  28,  1845. 

My  Son  :  .  .  .  .  You  have  now  seen  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence relative  to  Oregon,  and  can  better  appreciate  the  unguarded  ex- 
pressions in  the  message  as  to  my  offers  of  compromhse.  None  ever  in  fact 
was  made,  although  when  it  was  believed  that  the  negotiation  was  to  be  con- 
ducted in  London,  Mr.  Everett  was  authorized  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  min- 
istry as  to  the  forty-ninth  degree.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  having  so  fsr 
advanced  with  the  negotiation  as  to  have  submitted  formally  any  proposi- 
tion, and  yet  the  language  of  the  message  very  clearly  embraces  me  in  its 
terms. 

Buchanan's  last  letter  to  Pakenham  is  more  definite  and  precise.  It  is  an 
able  vindication  of  the  American  claim,  and  leaves  Great  Britain  without  any 
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>ng  pretenu  to  title.     He  might  have  more  Btrocgl/  retorted  the  tncon- 

tency  of  her  claim  under  the  Ntiotka  Sound  convention,  and  MoKetiEie's 

^■oration  of  Fraser'*  river.     The  letter,  however,  U  very  able,  and  yet   it 

taltogether  too  late  to  nay  that  the  questinu  is  not  one  of  compromise.     By 

B  very  terme  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  Astoria  was  restored  to  us, 

■  made  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

i  1  think  It  would  be  a  high  stroke  of  policy  to  interest  Qrent  Britain  in  our 

negotiation  with  Mexico,  so  as  to  lead  her  to  concede  California,  and  thus  to 

bring  abont  a  tripartite  treaty,  according  to  Great  Britain  the  line  she  offers, 

ftnd  we  taking  California,  Great  Britain  to  pay  so  much  toward  our  purchase, 

Kt  would  require  great  skill  to  bring  this  about.     I  sec  now  no  other  basis  for 

igOitiation  with  Mr.  Polk,  holding  the  opinion  he  does,  and  I  fear  a  war  for 

e  vAoIe  will  lose  us  the  leliole.     These  are  specaiations  for  yourself.    The 

re  will  take  care  of  itself  as  the  past  has  done,  and  my  trust  is  evermore 

n  overruling  Provideuoe 

f  Neither  Julia  or  myself  have  of  late  been  well.  I  suffer  from  catarrh,  but 
It  confined  to  the  house.  Hy  dependence  Is  now  on  the  plow,  and 
is  wisjom  in  the  old  lines — 


I  Give  my  lovo  to  Pris  and  "  Tish." 
■How  do  you  come  on  in  your  prof( 


Id  by  ihg  plow  woutd  ihrlvi 

Tour  father. 


Sherwood  Fobbst,  January  1,  1846. 

T  SoK :  Your  letter  of  the  24th  December  reached  me  lost  night,  accom- 

LOied  by  your  repeal  speech.     It  is  certainly  eloquent,  and  abounds  in  truths 

^birh  will  sooner  or  later  be  verlBed;  but  I  do  not  feel  so  entirely  confident  of 

IB  you  are.     The  immense  interests  at  stake  upon  the  land  and  the  high 

will  cause  both  countries  to  pause  ere  they  draw  the  sword.      Bach 

cluster  and  cbreaten,  but  that  over  they  wilt  thick,  and  thinking  heai- 

I  go  for  peace  if  it  can  be  preserved  on  fair  terms.     The  United  States 

re  still  a  peace  of  twenty  years,  and  then  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 

l^tiny  of  the  human  race.     But  if  war  does  come,  we  shall  fight  on   the  side 

I  right.     Our  claim  to  Oregon  to  the  forty-ninth  is  clear ;  what  lies  beyond 

P-Attentletl  with  colorable  title  on  the  part  of  great  Britain  by  the  exploration 

r  Fruer's  river  by  McKenzle ;   but  it  is  only  colorable.     Should  we  be  found 

i  war,  then  every  man  should  do  his  duty,  and  Uod  forbid  that  son  of  mine 

[  ahnuld  be  recusant.     The  brigade  by  all  means  1     It  gives  you   position  and 

control.     Hy  thoughts,  however,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on  pence. 

Yottr  exposure  between  Bristol  and  Philadelphia  must  be  severe.  Can  you 
□ot  transfer  Pris  and  Titia  to  the  city  duringthu  winter?  They  might  return 
in  Uarch.  I  will  assist  you  in  the  move,  although  deaptraidy  bare  of  cash  ; 
yet  they  should  be  there,  or  mstlers  so  arranged  as  that  you  should  visit  them 
more  frequently  than  oiioe  every  day,  Letty  is  in  Washington  on  her  way  to 
joio  Priscilla.  When  she  reaches,  you  will  have  more  liberty.  I  have  made 
DO  arrangement  as  to  my  Kentucky  lands,  although  some  friends  are  still  at 

work  about  it 

VOL.  II.— 2B. 
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Apropos  of  Texas.  I  have  this  day,  the  6rtt  of  the  new  year,  received 
from  the  ladies  of  Brazoria  county  a  silver  pitcher  of  handsome  workmanihip, 
in  token  of  my  services  on  that  question.  It  has  an  appropriate  inscription, 
etc.,  etc.  You  will  shortly  see  my  answer  to  the  chairman's  letter.  I  do  not 
doubt  your  success  in  Texas,  and  1  could  aid  you  somewhat  in  the  move ;  but 
when  I  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Cooper,  he  remarked  that  his  last  link  would  be 
broken,  or  something  to  that  effect.  For  myself,  I  would  much  prefer  succesa 
where  you  are.  Fortune  comes  slowly  but  surely  to  the  industrious  and  perse- 
vering. Make  but  one  speech  in  court  equal  to  those  you  made  at  the  repeal 
meetings,  and  all  will  be  well.  I  see  Cameron's  competitor  is  appointed 
judge.     I  know  not  the  man,  but  why  not  King  or  Reed  ?  .  .  .  . 

Give  my  love  to  Priscilla  and  Titia,  and  tell  me  in  what  I  can  aid  you. 

Your  father,  J.  Ttlee. 

Mary  and  Lizzie,  with  their  husbands,  have  passed  the  holidays  with  us. 
We  should  have  been  rendered  still  happier  by  having  you  and  yours. 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  26,  1846. 

Mt  Son  :  I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  manifestations  of  regard  which  are 
from  time  to  time  exhibited  for  you  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia ;  and  yet  I 
fear  that  they  may  lead  you  away  from  your  profession  and  give  you  too 
great  a  predilection  for  politics.  The  seducements  of  the  last  are  so  strong 
as  to  prove  almost  resistless.  So  at  least  I  have  found  them.  Your  Oregon 
mooting  wns  certainly  immense,  and  can  not  but  cause  the  politicians  to  open 
their  eyes  to  a  strength  which  may  in  the  end  control  the  fate  of  each  of  there. 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  are  sufficiently  ultra  certainly,  and  pre- 
cirtoly  such  as  Cass  and  Allen,  who  I  take  it  are  yoke-fellows,  are  ready  U 
sustain. 

The  latest  advices  we  have  in  these  parts  (the  mail  of  to-morrow  may  bring 
us  later  news)  is  the  resignation  of  the  British  minister,  and  the  coming  intn 
power  of  Lord  Pahnerston  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office.  If  so,  it  looks 
sufficiently  belligerent.  lie  stands  up  strongly  for  British  power,  and  is  no 
friend  to  us,  so  that  things  may  be  brought  speedily  to  a  crisis ;  and  yet  it  is 
strange  enough  tliat,  just  at  the  moment  that  a  more  extended  and  unfettered 
system  of  commercial  intercourse  is  about  to  be  established  between  the  two 
countries,  we  are  threatened  with  a  rupture.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is 
for  the  United  States  a  measure  of  the  greatest  moment,  which  met  in  a  pro- 
per spirit  by  us  would  lead  to  the  happiest  results.  But  war  !  war  !  is  the 
cry  in  which  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  Abolitionists  unite.  Strange  union,  in- 
deed 1  The  objects  of  the  last  are  easily  understood.  They  seek,  not  Oregon, 
but  the  Canadas,  as  a  means  of  overbalancing  Texas.  War,  I  also  say,  before 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  public  honor  be  surrendered  ;  but  that  is  the  very  point 
to  be  decided. 

I  see  that  Fisk  retires  from  the  Journal^  and  that  its  purchase  is  ascribed 
to  Cass  and  Allen  in  the  Herald.  Does  this  mean  opposition  to  Pnlk? 
llitchie  is  hammering  away  at  my  administration  on  the  score  of  the  public 
expenditures  in  contrast  with  Van  Buren's,  and  calls  my  administration  the 
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Whig  adminutratian.  The  InteUigeneer  takes  up  the  cadgels,  and  mawls 
liim  outright.'  Was  there  ever  so  wretched  a  set  as  these  old  Hunkers? 
*'  They  will  not  worship  God,  though  the  devil  bid  them."  .  .  . 

Give  my  love  to  all.     Your  father,  John  Ttlkr. 

[Alexander  Gabdineb  to  Mbs.  Tyleb.] 

Washington,  Feb.  18,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sister  :  I  learn  through  a  letter  received  from  Margaret  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  you  are  expecting  me  at  SherWood.  If  I  should  consult 
my  feelings,  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  visit  you  again ; 
but  my  absence  from  the  city  is  necessarily  so  brief  that  I  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  salute  you  before  being  compelled  to  take  leave,  should  the  attempt 
be  made.  I  shall  probably  leave  Washington  day  after  to-morrow,  so  as  to 
be  in  New  York  at  the  opening  of  court  on  the  18th,  now  very  near  at  hand. 
fl  trust  l^at  my  journey  here  may  not  be  altogether  unsuccessful  in  the  way 
of  my  business,  and  that  I  may  have  at  least  foiled  my  kind  friends  of  the 
District  Court  in  a  blow  aimed  at  the  emoluments  of  my  office  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  small  party  at  Secretary  Walker's.  There 
were  about  twenty  present,  and  a  very  good  supper  was  provided.  Last 
night  I  was  at  a  large  ball,  given  by  Capt.  Aulick  at  the  Navy  Yard.  In  the 
«arly  part  of  the  evening  the  rooms  were  too  crowded,  but  as  time  advanced 
the  company  became  less  numerous,  and  the  general  enjoyment  ran  high. 
The  rooms  were  brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated,  and  the  music  was 
remarkably  good.  The  families  of  the  cabinet  and  the  foreign  ministers  were 
^nerally  present.  Mr.  Dallas  and  his  daughter  were  among  the  company, 
and  I  thought  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  small  degree  of  attention  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  they  received;  indeed,  I  was  almost  her  sole  beau  during  the 
whole  time  she  remained.  I  observed  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Misses  Taney,  daughters  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Miss 
Thibauld,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  Mrs.  Blair  (late  Miss  Jessup),  Mrs.  Blunt  (late 
Miss  Key),  Mrs.  John  R.  Thompson,  etc.,  etc.  The  supper  was  quite 
•elegant,  but  very  soon  demolished.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  I 
reached  home. 

The  day  before  I  dined  at  Gen.  Van  Ness'.  It  was  a  senatorial  dinner. 
OaM,  Haywood,  Evans,  Johnson,  Dayton,  Miller,  etc.,  etc.,  Judge  Wood- 
bury, Mrs.  Wilkes,  Mrs.  Johnson,  etc.,  were  the  guests.  Cass  held  the  place 
of  honor,  but  was  not  otherwise  a  very  great  feature.  Haywood  was  very 
amusing,  and  took  off  Allen  with  great  effect,  showing  the  absurdity  of  his 
enunciation  and  how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sinking  the  greater  into  the  lesser 
•quantity,  as,  for  instance,  "  four  years  and  two  months."  In  a  mixed  com- 
pany this  was  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  and  his  wit  was  sometimes  rather 
overdone.  When  a  bottle  of  particular  wine  was  passed  to  Woodbury,  he  de^ 
•clared  there  was  no  hope  that  it  would  get  beyond  him,  since  it  had  reached 

*  See  the  InieUigencer,  for  January  1,  January  10,  and  January  14,  1846. 
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the  court  of  last  resort.  This  was  well  said,  and  not  a  bad  bon  moi,  I  htfe 
since  seen  Gen.  Van  Ness  and  his  family,  now  consisting  of  Miss  White,  Mils 
Van  Ness  and  Gov.  Van  Ness  and  his  wife.  They  said  many  agreeable 
things  of  the  President  and  yourself;  in  fact,  I  hear  such  speeches  from  everj 
quarter.  I  might  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  Capt.  Aulick  that  he 
dwelt  with  some  apparent  vanity  upon  a  visit  which  you  formerly  made  to  the 
Navy  Yard.  Gen.  Van  Ness  spoke  to  me  of  the  present  administratioD  u 
being  very  contemptible,  and  it  seems  to  be  viewed  with  general  indifference. 
The  last  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the  comparison  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  minds  of  people  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
both. 

I  called  at  the  President's  some  days  since,  and  passed  some  time  in  plesi- 
ant  conversation  with  Mrs.  Polk  and  her  nieces.  She  made  herself  very 
agreeable,  and  passed  several  enquiries  respecting  you.     Her  nieces  are  Miss 

Walker  and  Miss  ,  (the  better  looking),  whose  name  has  escaped  me. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Polk  there  were  several  others  present,  and  I  exchanged 
but  a  few  words  with  him.  He  is  excessively  plain,  and  equally  devoid  of 
manner  and  tact  in  conversation. 

After  the  dinner  at  Gen.  Van  Ness',  I  attended  a  charity  ball  at  Carusi's. 
The  room  presented  the  usual  appearance,  and  the  assemblage  was  not  large. 
Here  the  private  secretary,  Knox  Walker,  became  very  attentive  to  Mrs. 

,  and  he  followed  up  his  devotions  with  so  much  assiduity  at  Oapt 

Aulick's  that  it  created  some  remark,  and  scarce  any  one  else  approached. 
Though  Yankee  clever  enough,  be  carries  evidently  more  sail  than  ballast, 
and  is  not  a  very  captivating  elegant.  Mrs. is  a  daring  coquette,  exces- 
sively fond  of  admiration,  and  has  felt  evident  disappointment.  The  Governor 
has  expressed  a  warm  desire  to  visit  Sherwood,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
see  them  very  soon. 

I  believe  Mr.  Mason's  ball  took  place  after  I  last  wrote  you.     Such  a  jam 
was  never  beheld.     Some  of  the  company  retired  before  reaching  the  spot 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  were  receiving,  and  it  was  at  least  an  hour  after 
entering  before  I  was  enabled  to  do  so.     After  midnight,  things  became  more 
tolerable,  and  the  dance  went  on  with  spirit,  though  the  apparel  of  some  of 
the  ladies  exhibited  the  cilects  of  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed. 
The  supper  room  presented  a  perfect  bedlam,  and  it  was  as  impossible  for 
one  once  in  to  get  out  as  for  a  camel  to  enter  the  eye  of  a  needle — literally. 
The  floor  drank  as  much  champagne  as  the  guests,  and  it  was  an  even  chsDce 
whether  the  viands  once  lifted  would  reach  the  mouth  or  take  some  other 
direction.     I  found  a  private  passage,  through  which  I  took  Mrs.  Webster 
and  two  or  three  other  ladies.     The  supper  was  really  splendid,  but  soon 
dispersed. 

Among  the  company  were  several  New  Yorkers. — Langdons,  Phelps,  etc. 
I  was  introduced  to,  among  others,  the  prettiest  of  the  Miss  Ritchies,  who 
spoke  in  your  praise. 

You  are  now  current  with  my  movements  in  the  beau  monde.  After  all, 
Washington  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  was  last  winter.  When  I  return 
home,  I  will  endeavor  to  write  you  whatever  else  may  occur  to  me  that  can 
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he  interesting  to  you,  but  it  is  now  on  the  first  hour  of  the  morning,  and  to- 
anorrow  being  my  last,  must  be  a  long  day.     So  good-night. 

Very  affectionately,  your  brother,         Albx.  Gardiner. 

I  trust  this  letter  may  go  safely — at  least  fall  into  honest  hands — for  I  have 
written  much  that  ought  not  to  meet  the  eyes  of  others.  The  venture  is  made 
•for  your  amusement.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  look  back,  and  you  must  sup- 
ply whatever  is  wanting. 

New  York,  February  22,  1846. 

Mt  Dear  Sister  :  I  returned  to  the  city  safely  on  Tuesday  last,  and  a  day 
or  two  before  I  left  Washington,  wrote  you  a  long  letter  devoted  chiefly  to 
•the  social  movements  there.     I  find  by  one  of  your  letters  to  Margaret  that 
the^President  and  yourself  have  been  expecting  some  political  intelligence  from 
me.     I  fear  that  I  cannot  give  you  much  definitive  information  on  this  topic ; 
for  men  and  parties  seemed  involved  in  the  most  inextricable  manner.    I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Oregon  question  will  be  settled  by  compromise,  and  that 
the  foolish  agitation  of  the  subject  will  result  in  losing  us  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  territory — that  portion  of  it  north  of  forty-nine  degrees.     It  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  from  Mr.  Walker's  conversation  in  my  presence  that  he 
was  favorable  to  such  a  settlement  of  the  question.     It  is  evident  that  a  com- 
promise would  tell  strongly  against  the  administration,  for  whether  our  title 
is  conclusive  or  not,  they  have  taken  the  ground  that  it  is,  and  must  reflect 
-dishonorably  upon  themselves  by  failing  in  the  complete  assertion  of  their 
position.    Mr.  Calhoun  said  to  me  in  the  way  of  enquiry  that  he  presumed  a 
settlement  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  would  be  satisfactory  in  New  York.     I 
could  not  tell  him  that,  strangely  enough,  those  who  had  been  known  here  as 
peculiarly  his  friends,  the  "Progressive  Democracy,"  were  almost  neces- 
sarily driven  to  maintain  our  claim  to  the  whole  territory.     Such,  however, 
is  the  fact.     Walker  would  naturally  desire  to  see  the  dispute  arranged,  for 
he  is  engaged  with  the  tariff,  and  of  course  jealous  of  the  greater  part  on  any 
•other  question.    I  understood  that  Benton  was  scarcely  on  terms  of  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  lauda- 
<tory  terms  in  which  he  referred  to  his  course  in  his  late  speech.     However, 
^e  seems  to  have  advocated  a  compromise;  probably  out  of  less  regard  for  the 
West  and  more  for  the  North,  in  view  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848. 
I  met  Cass  at  General  Van  Ness',  and  he  was  boarding  in  the  same  house 
with  me ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  become  acquainted  with  him  ;  still  I  have  no 
doubt  the  friends  of  the  President  would  have  fared  better  if  he,  instead  of 
Polk,  had  been  taken  up  by  the  convention.     I  heard  constantly  of  his  oracles 
on  the  state  of  the  Oregon  question  ;  and  as  he  pretended  to  speak  advisedly, 
conclude  that  he  must  have  been  somewhat  mortified  by  the  facts  as  subse- 
quently developed ;  for  up  to  the  day  of  the  communication  of  the  corres- 
pondence to  the  House,  he  announced  confidently,  and  as  the  result  of  en- 
quiry, that  there  had  been  no  renewal  of  the  negotiations.     It  does  not  appear 
that  the  administration  has  any  exponent,  or  any  confidant  in  either  House  i 
and  as  it  has  no  trusted  friends,  it  can  have  no  reliable  supporters. 

In  the  multitudes  of  candidate  for  the  succession  I  did  not  perceive  that 
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any  one  had  a  marked  prominence,  though  on  our  aide  the  attention  of  mei^ 
is  most  turned  to  Calhoun,  Cass  and  Wright.  Robert  is  urging  Commodore 
Stewart.     I  did  not  hear  him  much  canvassed ;  but  the  more  the  merrier. 

Your  affectionate  brother,  Alex.  Gardiheb. 

New  York,  6th  April,  1B46. 

My  Dear  Sister:  I  enclose  the  inscription  finally  decided  on.  Yon  wil> 
observe  that  I  have  made  some  alterations  in  it  inclining  to  your  yiews,  a» 
many,  and  going  as  far,  as  could  be  agreed  on.  It  will  be  engraved  this 
week  and  the  monument  will  be  erected  at  East  Hampton  before  the  1st  of 
May. 

The  President  must  be  greatly  edified  by  the  recent  proceedings  in  Con* 
gress.  Benton  out  for  forty-nine  !  I  can  scarcely  understand  it.  His  situatioD 
is,  to  be  sure,  naturally  antagonistic  to  that  of  Cass  in  the  West ;  bat,  prima^ 
facie,  I  should  think  his  interest  would  be  to  rival  him  in  the  ultraism  of  hi» 
views  on  this  subject.  The  manner  of  Polk's  management  of  the  question 
seems  to  secure  for  him  little  respect  in  any  quarter. 

The  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  through  the  House  has  produced  a. 
considerable  decline  in  stocks  and  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  com- 
mercial circles.  As  it  will  doubtless  pass  the  Senate,  we  shall  soon  see  its 
practical  operation.  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  at  length  to  have  a  trial.  The 
theory  of  it  sunk  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  and  the  practice  of  it,  combined  with  the 
course  pursued  on  the  Oregon  question  and  the  general  harmony  of  the 
Democratic  party,  may  sink  Mr.  Polk  and  any  man  who  founds  his  hopes 
upon  his  policy.  If  the  Sub-Treasury,  in  its  present  form,  should  prove  a 
useful  expedient,  so  much  the  better  for  the  country. 

I  have  obtained  several  subscribers  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

David  is  still  in  East  Hampton.  I  have  read  the  President's  letter  to  him. 
I  do  not  sec,  and  never  have  seen,  any  objection  to  leaving  the  property  as  it 
is  at  present. 

The  Circuit  Court  opens  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  probably  be  pretty  closely 
confined  for  the  next  two  months.     Judge  Nelson  came  in  town  yesterday. 

With  love  to  all. 

Very  aff'ectionately,  your  brother,         Alex.  Gardiner. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  April  14,  1846. 
My  Son  :  The  article  in  the  Times  which  you  sent  is  spirited  and  well 
written,  and  the  excoriation  inllicted  most  justly  deserved.  And  yet  I  confess 
my  preference  for  Benton  over  Cass,  the  last  of  whom  is  spoken  of  in  the 
article  in  commendatory  terms.  The  first  openly  assails,  and  as  manfully 
defends  ;  the  last  is  a  jerry-sneak.  The  first  attacked  the  Washington  Treaty 
like  a  man, — a  desperate  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  like  a  man;  the  last,  after 
having  obtained  leave  to  return  home  on  the  ground  of  long  absence,  wrote, 
his  leave  being  on  the  way,  as  he  very  well  knew,  another  letter,  asking  his^ 
recall,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  no  longer,  since  the  Treaty,  remain 
abroad  with  honor.     Pie  afterwards  attacked  the  Treaty  on  the  ground  that  it 
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sarrendered  the  right  of  search  through  the  stipulation  of  a  fleet  od  the  coast 
of  Africa.  He  is  now  playing  the  extreme  game,  and  you  play  it  with  him. 
Tou  are  best  calculated  to  judge  of  your  true  position  where  you  are,  and 
therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  But  I  should,  for  myself,  deprecate  a  war 
as  next  to  the  greatest  of  evils. 

Webster,  I  see,  has  laid  his  hands  heavily  on  Ingersoll,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  last  richly  deserves  it.  What  reason  could  he  have  had  to  assail  the 
W.  Treaty  in  discussing  the  Oregon  question  ?  Dickenson  has  made  a  call 
for  instances  of  the  exercise  of  search  since  the  treaty,  with  a  view  to  assail 
it.  And  yet  all  nations  are  eager  to  imitate  our  policy  of  a  fleet,  and  desirous 
to  abrogate  prior  treaties  surrendering  the  right  of  search. 

Mr.  Allen's  assertion  in  the  Senate  that  I  had  made  known  to  Sir  R.  Peel, 
that  if  the  notice  passed  the  two  Houses  I  would  veto  it,  would,  I  suppose, 
have  passed  as  gospel,  along  with  other  falsehoods  about  me,  if  Calhoun  had 
not  instantly  have  contradicted  it.  There  are  a  set  of  reckless  men  who 
care  not  what  they  say  provided  they  can  make  a  little  political  capital. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  out  of  debt.  Be  sure  to  keep  so.  I  have  not  a 
word  from  John  of  late. 

With  love  to  Priscilla,  Letty  and  Tish,        Your  father,        John  Tylbr. 

Sherwood  Forest,  April  21,  1846. 

Mt  Son  :  I  very  much  rejoice  in  your  success  at  the  last  great  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  party.  From  your  account  of  it,  it  was  quite  signal.  You 
should  not  go  into  Congress,  at  least  I  think,  not  unless  you  come  to  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  bear  or  to  be  indiflerent  to  everything  that  shall  be  said 
of  me.  It  is  obvious  to  me,  since  DromgooVs  malicious  attack,  that  I  am  con- 
tinually to  be  assailed  by  one  of  the  three  factions — there  are  now  three  in 
Congress — until  the  contest  of  1848  is  pretty  well  decided,  and  then  the  court- 
ship for  my  friends  will  begin.  Can  you  firmly  resolve  not  to  permit  your- 
self to  be  drawn  into  controversy  about  me?  if  so,  that  difficulty  will  be  re- 
moved. I  should  be  held  responsible  for  your  opinions,  but  that  I  should  not 
much  care  for ;  but  are  you  not  in  danger  of  breaking  in  too  seriously  with 
your  professional  pursuits  ?  After  all,  does  not  one  exercise  more  control  and 
influence  by  declining  than  by  accepting  office?  I  have  always  regarded 
McMahou's  position  in  Baltimore  as  the  most  important.  If  you  decline,  I 
should  be  highly  pleased  to  see  one  of  my  old  friends  in  the  House,  who  would 
have  the  manliness  to  step  forward  and  defend  me  against  unfounded  as- 
saults. 

The  late  proceedings  in  Congress  relating  to  the  secret  service  fund  need 
not  at  all  disturb  you.  If  my  certificate  was  the  voucher  at  the  Treasury, 
that  certificate  was  founded  on  vouchers,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
placed  on  file ;  and  as  to  old  Adams'  idea,  that  I  had  no  right  to  place  a 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  any  body,  it  is  just  absolutely  ridiculous.  How  did 
the  malignant  old  man  expend  his  $30,000  at  Constantinople  ?  All  that  he 
had  to  do  was  to  see  that  the  expenditure  was  made  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission,  and  to  receive  vouchers  for  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  left  $16,000  of  the  fund  unexpended,  which  was  afterwards 
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expended  to  meet  his  own  engagements.  I  left  a  balance  of  more  tbtn 
$28,000.  after  having  negotiated  innumerable  treaties,  and  after  having 
quieted  most  serious  disturbances  to  the  general  peace.  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  Mr.  Ingersoll  should  have  involved  himself  in  this  matter,  although  be 
exonorates  me.  For  him  I  entertain  feelings  of  much  kindness. 
With  love  to  Priscilla,  Letty  and  Tish. 

Your  father,  John  Ttleb. 

Washington,  May  80,  1846. 

Mr  Son  :  I  received  your  last  letter  on  yesterday,  and  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  you  had  been  able  to  tender  the  services  of  a  regiment  to  tbe 
government  for  the  Mexican  war;  at  the  same  time  T  am  much  pleased  tbat 
your  tender  was  not  accepted  at  this  time.  Tlie  sickly  season  on  the  Rio 
Grande  is  about  to  commence,  and  military  operations  on  a  large  scale  will 
not  commence  sooner  than  the  fall.  I  am  nevertheless  glad  that  the  ofifer 
was  made.  The  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania  called  upon  me  after  I 
had  received  your  letter,  and,  conversing  on  the  subject  of  volunteers,  he  re- 
marked that  the  regiments  tendered  were  not  generally  full,  the  companies 
being  short  in  almost  all  instances,  and  that  a  rule  had  been  adopted  to  re- 
quire every  such  tender  to  be  accompanied  by  t)ie  signatures  of  the  men  com- 
posing the  company,  battalion,  regiment,  or  brigade 

Yesterday  I  finished  with  the  Webster  committee,  and  shall  to-day  appear 
before  the  Ingersoll  committee ;  what  to  speak  of,  I  know  not.  I  have  ab- 
stained from  seeing  Webster  .until  after  my  examination  was  closed  on  yes- 
terday. He  then  called,  and  has  since  sent  an  invitation  to  dinner  for  Mon- 
day, which  I  have  accepted.  My  testimony  will  do  him  no  great  harm. 
Whether  it  will  be  of  service  to  him  or  not,  1  cannot  say.  The  whole  affair 
is  unfortunate.     Mr.  Ingersoll  left  his  card  on  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

To-day  I  dine  with  the  President,  Judge  Mason  and  wife.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  have  called,  and  one  unbroken  stream  has  flowed  in 
upon  me  during  the  whole  time  that  I  have  been  here.  This  has  been  grati- 
fying. I  hope  to  get  away  on  Wednesday.  My  harvest  is  about  beginning, 
and  home  is  my  place. 

With  best  love  to  Pris,  Letty.  and  the  little  ones. 

Your  father,  John  Tyleu. 

A  whisper  is  in  circulation  that  Scott  refuses  to  go  to  Mexico.  In  a  few 
days  we  may  expect  developments.  In  the  meantime  say  nothing.  I  got  uo 
letter  from  Letty,  or  any  one  else,  announcing  the  birth  of  your  child. 

Washington,  June  1,  1846. 

My  Son  :  I  have  this  day  finished  with  the  committees,  and  am  now  look- 
ing homeward.  I  leave  to-morrow  morning.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittees were  very  polite  and  becoming,  and  my  testimony  was  detailed  by 
me  with  distinctness  and  clearness.  Some  answers  were  given  which  will 
serve  to  reciill  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they 
existe<l  when  I  came  into  power.  The  friends  of  Webster  are  satisfied,  and 
I  have  no  complaint  from  the  other  side 

The  attentions  which  1  have  received  have  been  of  a  marked  character,  and 
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the  politicians  had  much  preferred  that  I  should  not  have  come.  I  turn  my 
back  upon  the  miserable  set  on  to-morrow  with  indescribable  pleasure. 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Polk  on  Saturday,  with  Yulee's  mess  on  yesterday,  and 
shall  dine  with  Webster  to-day.  To-morrow  I  was  to  dine  with  Mason,  who 
has  been  very  attentive,  but  shall  send  my  apology. 

Dr.  Miller  has  received  a  letter  from  Letty  to-day,  stating  that  you  are  sick 
with  a  cold.  I  shall  be  uneasy  about  you  until  I  hear  from  you.  Write  me 
at  home.     It  proceeds  from  your  liver. 

The  Mexican  war  will  either  be  of  very  brief  or  long  continuance.  But 
few  laurels  more  will  be  won.  At  all  events,  but  little  more  will  be  done  for 
three  months.  I  care  but  little  about  your  entering  into  it,  as  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  your  office  should  be  attended  to.  I  almost  regret  that  you  have 
thrown  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  company.  These  people  might  be  well  in- 
clined to  push  your  company  off  to  get  rid  of  you. 

However,  I  suppose  you  have  considered  all  these  things.  The  President 
told  me  that  he  had  ordered  a  detachment  to  Santa  Fc,  and  the  papers  an* 
nounce  Col.  Harvey  to  be  in  command.  We  shall  soon  have  developments  as 
to  General  Scott's  position.     I  do  not  understand  what  they  are  to  be. 

Do,  my  son,  take  care  of  your  health  above  all  things.     I  hope  to  see  you 

some  time  in  July.    Love  to  all. 

Your  father,  John  Ttleb. 

Mr.  Slidell  dined  at  the  White  House  with  me,  and  enquired  particularly 

after  you  and  Priscilla. 

[Alexander  Gardiner  to  Mrs.  Tyler.] 

New  York,  February  19,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sister  :  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  written  you  that  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously delay  it  another  day,  though  there  is  little  enough  to  write  about, 
i  wish  that,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  pen,  I  could  sit  down  to  an  evening's 
chat  with  the  President  and  yourself  before  a  crackling  fire  in  Sherwood. 
There  are  so  many  important  state  questions,  and  so  many  strange  develop- 
ments, agitating  the  government  and  the  public  mind,  that  I  long  to  hear  the 
President's  views  regarding  them.  He  doubtless  contemplates  the  condition 
and  progress  of  affairs  as  philosophically  as  he  might  complacently. 

Poor  Ritchie  I  he  suffers  some,  as  the  Recorder  used  to  say.  Shade  of  John 
Jones  preserve  him  !  That  illustrious  predecessor  fared  no  worse.  Dr.  Woods 
says  that  Mr.  Polk  has  grown  as  old  and  grey  and  care-worn  as  he  is  friend- 
less and  folorn.  Verily,  he  hath  his  reward.  Still,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  measures  of  the  executive  triumphing  in  the  end  over  all  opposi- 
tion— at  least  triumphing  in  the  House.  The  immense  military  patronage  of 
the  President  must  go  far  towards  disarming  opposition.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing here  last  night  in  support  of  the  war  ;  it  was  intended  to  be  a  very  large 
and  a  very  united  one,  but  failed  in  both  these  respects.  You  will  find  in  the 
Herald  a  pretty  fair  report  of  its  proceedings,  which  were  disorderly  enough. 
Notwithstanding  the  disputes  of  the  politicians,  there  is  a  strong  patriotic 
feeling  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
executive  should  be  furnished  with  ample  means,  and  then  held  responsible 
for  the  manner  of  their  employment  and  the  results. 
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The  faroine  in  Ireland  and  the  projected  Hudson  river  railroad  are  the  pre- 
vailing and  incongruous  topics  in  the  city.  The  distressing  accounts  of  the 
former  have  enlisted  general  sympathy,  and  large  charitable  contribntioDi. 
Corn  continues  very  high,  and  freights  are  so  exorbitant  that  I  understand 
our  largest  packet  ships  clear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  a 
single  voyage.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  price  of  com  will 
not  fall  much  for  a  year  to  come.     How  does  your  wheat  look  ?  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Horsford,  to  whom  Mary  is  engaged,  has  been  appointed  Rumford  pro* 
fessor  in  Harvard  University,  and  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  this  long  pending 
affair  will  at  length  be  brought  to  a  consummation.  Col.  Webb  has,  I  letm 
to-night,  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Polk  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteen. 
My  paper  and  flickering  light  admonish  me  to  stop. 

With  best  regards  to  the  President,  good  night. 

Very  affectionately,  your  brother,  Albx.  Gabdinee. 

[To  Colonel  Caleb  Cushino.] 
Sherwood  Fobest,  Charles  City  Co.,  Va.,  March  8,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  23rd  of  February  came  to  hand  by  last  mail, 
and  I  delay  not  to  express  the  gratification  I  have  experienced  at  your  late 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers,  tidings  of 
which  had  reached  me  through  the  newspapers  before  your  letter  more  au- 
thentically announced  it.  I  feel  certain  that  the  honors  and  fame  of  the  old 
Bay  State  could  not  be  entrusted  to  safer  hands.  If  the  President  would  en- 
large the  trust  by  confiding  to  you  diplomatic  functions,  in  the  event  of 
Mexico  being  disposed  to  treat,  I  should  feel  entire  confidence  in  an  honorable 
peace.  I  think  that  there  is  a  prospect  before  you  of  many  a  hard  fought 
field,  but  after  the  manifestation  of  high  moral  courage  which  you  have  af- 
forded in  your  political  career,  I  have  no  apprehension  but  that  the  honor  nf 
the  Ouard,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country,  will  be  fully  sustained.  Mrs. 
Tyler  unites  with  me  in  the  wish  that  you  may  come  out  of  the  war  with  the 
brightest  laurel  wreath  around  your  brow. 

With  true  and  sincere  regard,  John  Tyler. 

P.  S. — May  I  not  occasionally  hope  to  hear  from  you  while  abroad? 

[The  Sfx'rktary  of  Statk  to  Rohert  Tyler.] 

Washinuton,  December  26,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Tyler !  This  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  and  trust  that  my 
wish  may  become  a  reality. 

Your  speech  at  the  great  meeting  has  extended  your  reputation.  I  received 
several  letters  from  Philadelphia,  written  by  individuals  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  merit,  who  say  it  was  the  best  political  speech  they  ever  heard. 
Of  this  I  informed  the  President,  and  he  voluntarily  undertook  to  have  the 
proceedings  published  in  the  rnion.  You  may  then  judge  of  my  disappoint- 
ment, when,  upon  opening  the  paper  this  morning,  I  discovered  that  the 
speeches  were  omitted,  whilst  the  letters  were  published.  I  will  complain  of 
this  to  the  President. 

Ritchie  has,  I  think,  no  favorite  candidate.     His  game  is  to  be  non-com- 
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mittal.  He  fears  to  offend  any,  and  thus  displeases  all.  The  present  printers 
of  Congress,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  contract,  and 
he  is  looking  out  for  the  printing  of  the  Senate.  Rives  will  be  his  competi- 
tor. I  have  been  astonished,  however,  at  the  evident  reluctance  to  publish 
the  proceedings,  although  the  President  was  delighted  with  them,  and  anxioua 
for  their  publication. 

Things  here  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were  when  you  were  with  us.  Pros* 
pects  would  be  very  fair,  indeed  almost  certain,  were  it  not  for  the  divisions 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  are  magnified  into  an  importance  they  do  not  deserve. 
The  State  looks  better  and  better. 

With  every  feeling  of  grateful  regard,  I  remain^  sincerely  your  friend. 

Jambs  Buchanan. 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  27,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  ....  The  Democratic  press  has  seized  upon  my  letter  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  as  a  disavowal  of  Taylorism,  taking  care  to  copy 
only  so  much  of  it  as  by  forced  construction  admits  of  such  interpretation. 
The  Evening  Post  and  Herald  lost  all  regard  for  decency  in  their  comments 
on  it,  particularly  the  Evening  Fast,  Can  Bryant  still  be  the  editor  ?  ^  One 
would  expect  something  better  from  one  who  claims  to  be  one  of  the  literary 
lights  of  the  age,  poet  and  a  scholar.  Or  is  it  quite  enough  to  make  a  man  a 
blackguard  that  he  should  be  an  editor  7  This  would  be  a  harsh  saying  to 
use,  and  yet  how  rarely  is  it  that  an  editor  practises  that  refinement  of  lan- 
guage which  good  breeding  dictates  7 

We  are  all  well.  Margaret  exercises  on  horse-back  daily,  the  weather  be- 
ing delightful,  and  Mr.  Beeckman  resorts  to  untiring  expedients  to  kill  a 
wild  Turkey  or  ducks,  but  so  far  all  in  vain. 

With  best  regard  to  all,  yours,  most  truly.  John  Tyler. 

[To  Caleb  Cushino.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  Co.,  Va. 
My  Dear  General  :  Your  last  acceptable  letter  from  Monterey  reached 
me  after  a  long  delay,  and  gave  me  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  you  com- 
manded the  men  of  the  Bay  State  and  Virginia.     As  a  Virginian  I  rejoice  in 
this,  because  I  am  sure  that  prudence  and  valor  will  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
^while  situations  of  the  most  imminent  danger  will  not  be  declined  when  to 
occupy  them  becomes  necessary,  rashness  will  be  avoided  as  the  antagonist 
to  sound  and  deliberate  courage.     Unless  the  sons  have  degenerated  from  their 
sires,  your  command  is  destined  to  illustrate  the  fame  of  their  ancestors  and 
to  reflect  imperishable  glory  on  yourself.     The  union  in  the  same  corps  and 
under  the  same  commanders  of  the  two  regiments  is  so  congenial  with  the 
past  in  the  history  of  the  two  States,  as  to  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.     Would  to  Heaven  that  the  only  rivalry  between  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  and  their  citizens  could  be  none  other  in  all  time  to  come  than  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race ! 
Our  friend  Wise  has  returned  and  made  his  bow  at  Washington.     I  have 

^  Bryant  had  been  one  of  the  anti-Texas  Van  Buren  men  in  1844. 
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not  yet  seen  him,  although  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  be- 
fore long.  He  would  doubtless  rejoice  very  much  to  be  with  you,  although  t 
whisper  has  gone  the  round  that  he  is  studious  of  the  Scriptures,  and  deeplj 
•engaged  in  theological  subjects.  Nay,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  is  study- 
ing for  the  ministry.  I  give  you  the  rumor  without  in  any  degree  vouching 
its  truth.  The  political  parties  are  both  at  fault  for  suitable  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  Many  of  the  Whigs  still  look  to  Mr.  Clay,  while  others  still 
speak  of  General  Taylor.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  On  the  Democratic  aide  no  distinct 
move  has  yet  been  made.  I  think  it,  however,  pretty  obvions  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  at  this  moment  in  advance  of  his  competitors.  He  has  come 
out  strongly  against  the  **  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and  the  result  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania election,  which  has  resulted  in  the  triumphant  re-election  of  Shunk  as 
governor,  gives  force  to  his  claims.  In  New  York  the  Democrats  are  at  oddi 
and  ends.  The  Van  Buren  faction  has  been  badly  beaten  at  Syracuse,  and 
-the  other  night  at  Tammaoy.  It  has  avowed  itself  in  favor  of  the  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  and  against  the  regular  nominations  made  at  Syracuse.  Believing 
you  still  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  country,  and  deeming  it  pro- 
bable that  the  above  particulars  have  not  reached  you,  I  have  thought  it 
might  amuse  you  in  an  interval  of  duty  to  bo  placed  in  possession  of  them. 
Tour  nomination  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  is,  from  all  I  have  heard,  well 
received  by  the  Democracy  of  that  State ;  and  Mr.  D.  Henshaw,  with  whom 
I  lately  fell  in  company,  thinks  your  election  probable.  Should  it  occur,  I 
will  raise  a  bonfire  in  honor  of  the  "  corporal's  guard." 

Yours,  truly  and  sincerely,  J.  Tyler. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  June  14,  1848. 

My  Son  :  Your  letter  is  before  mo.  I  have  but  a  word  to  say, — look  wholly 
to  your  future  without  regard  to  me.  I  have  no  expectation  of  again  enter- 
ing public  life.  Cuss  is  greatly  open  to  attack.  Taylor  admits  of  being 
highly  lauded,  and  yet  the  issue  is  doubtful.  The  great  number  who  hang 
on  in  order  to  count  the  chances  will,  when  they  think  themselves  certain, 
fall  in  and  decide  the  contest.  Fillmore  is  a  dead  weight,  but  nous  verroiu. 
I  say  nothing  and  do  nothing.  Clay  is  dead,  and  none  of  the  conspirators 
will  succeed. 

My  wheat  has  the  rust,  so  also  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors,  and  I  cannot  com- 
plain. 

Lizzie  and  her  children  are  with  us, — all  well.  Love  to  Priscilla,  and  kisws 
to  children.  Your  father,  J.  Tyler. 

[The  Seckktary  of  State  to  Rohert  Tyler.] 

(Private.)  Washington,  July  18,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  8th  in- 
stant. Although  a  man  of  but  few  professions,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  to 
you  that  I  warmly  appreciate  and  reciprocate  your  friendship.  Nothing 
could  gratify  me  more  than  to  witness  your  prosperity  and  your  elevation  to  that 
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ligh  standing,  both  personal  and  political,  which  is  due  equally  to  your  com- 
nanding  talents  and  yoar  excellent  heart.  The  day  is  rapidly  approaching 
vhen  yon  will  be  properly  estimated. 

It  is  my  fixed  determination  to  retire  to  private  life,  at  least  for  a  season, 
It  the  close  of  the  present  administration.  I  have  already  written  several 
letters  to  different  friends  throughout  the  State  in  reference  to  their  enquiries,, 
stating  positively  that  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate,  either  for  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor or  that  of  United  States  Senator.  I  conld  not  fully  explain  my  reasons 
for  this  course  in  a  letter  withont  taking  up  too  much  of  yonr  and  my  time; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  conversation  of  half  an  hour  I  conld  satisfy  you 
that  I  had  jndged  correctly.  Besides,  my  own  strong  inclination  impels  m» 
to  the  shades  of  private  life.     I  am  sick  and  tired  of  my  present  situation. 

I  bore  my  defeat  at  Baltimore  with  perfect  resignation.  The  conduct  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  alone  disturbed  my  equanimity.  To  trade  me  off  for 
the  chances  of  making  Mason  Vice-President,  and  then  to  fail  so  signally  ii^ 
the  attempt,  was  unworthy  the  Ancient  Dominion.  "How  are  the  mighty 
fallen !"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  abandoniug  me  the  delegates  did  not  obey 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  I  think  the  prospect  is  tolerably  fair  that  the 
slavery  qnestion  will  be  settled  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  something  like  it. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  presidential  election ;  but  from  present  appearances,  I  think  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  Cass  aud  Butler.  Beyond  the  limits  of  New  York  it  is 
believed  that  Van  Buren  will  take  more  votes  from  Taylor  than  from  Cass. 
According  to  my  present  estimate,  Cass  will  receive  the  electoral  votes  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
These  States  give  one  hundred  and  forty-four  electoral  votes,  whilst  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  are  necessary  to  an  election.  To  make  up  the  deficiency, 
we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
Bind  are  not  without  hopes  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Taylor's  nomination 
has  not  been  any  where  hailed  with  the  enthusiasm  which  I  had  anticipated. 

From  your  friend,  very  respectfully,  James  Buchanan. 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.] 

SuEBWooD  Forest,  October  16,  1848. 
Mt  Son  :  I  received  the  Pennsylvanian  containing  your  speech  on  the  Free- 
soil  question,  and  read  it  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  ablest  exposition  which  has  yet  been  made  of  the  entire  subject.  My 
friend.  Doctor  Crump,  late  minister  to  Chili,  left  me  this  morning  after  a  visit 
of  three  days,  taking  the  paper  along  with  him  with  a  view  to  have  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Enquirer  and  Examiner.  Whether  they  will  give  as  much  space 
in  their  columns  as  it  will  require  at  this  time  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Doctor  will  strenously  urge  its  publication.  Ton  have  taken  the  right  posi- 
tion, and  one  destined  to  tell  in  the  future.  And  so  you  have  lost  the  governor 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  I  regret,  but  presume  it  was  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Barnburners  with  the  Whigs.     If  this  be  so,  Cass  will  carry  the 
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State,  since  in  the  presidential  election  a  subduction  of  the  Barnbarner's  Tote 
will  bo  made  from  the  Whig  poll.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  my  conjecture? 
The  same  source  from  which  I  derive  information  of  the  loss  of  your  governor- 
ship, advises  us  of  Weller's  election  in  Ohio.  I  take  it  that  he  has  conciliated 
the  Barnburners  there,  and  thereby  has  succeeded.  If  so,  Ohio  will  go  for 
Taylor  ?  No  matter  how  elections  result,  we  shall  have  troublesome  times  in 
the  next  four  years.  The  Democracy  requires  a  new  infusion  of  pure  and  un- 
adulterated Republicanism  into  its  ranks.  If  Polk  had  .played  his  game 
wisely,  he  would  have  reconsolidated  the  old  Republican  party,  and  rendered 
it  invincible.  Such  was  my  policy ;  but  he  destroyed,  I  fear,  all  that  I  built 
up,  by  the  proscription  of  my  friends.  He  was  too  deeply  in  love  with  hit 
old  alies  of  Jackson's  time  to  see  an  inch  before  him.  Is  it  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  the  Democrats,  bhould  it  be  so,  have  sustained  defeat  under  two  of 
their  dearest  and  best  beloved,  while  under  myself  they  carried  everything? 
Should  the  presidential  election  result  in  the  defeat  of  Cass,  they  should  be 
told  so  through  every  channel  by  which  they  can  be  reached. 

Your  father,  John  Ttlkb. 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  November  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  .  And  so  Taylor  is  the  president-elect.  I  voted  for 
Cass  on  open  ticket,  and  in  this  small  county  we  made  a  great  advance  upon 
the  Whigs.  I  shall  not  shed  many  tears  at  the  result.  Poor  Van !  He  ii 
literally  a  used-up  man ;  and  Clay,  let  him  shed  tears  over  the  fact  that  any- 
body can  be  elected  but  himself.  Yes,  I  wrote  to  Calhoun,  and  sent  him  the 
statement,  but  1  have  nothing  from  him.     I  have  written  him  again  to-day. 

Julia  did  not  present  herself  as  expected  on  Saturday.  I  am  quite  im- 
patient to  know  what  new  cause  has  detained  her.  The  boy  will  bring  me 
information  upon  his  return  with  the  mail,  I  suppose. 

Yours,  etc.,  John  Tylkr. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

March  6,  1849. 

My  Son  :  .  .  .  .  The  cast  of  the  cabinet,  so  far  as  we  are  yet  informed,  is 
decidedly  federal.  But  I  suppose  that  old  distinctions  are  passing  away,  if 
they  have  not  already  departed.  Clayton  is  a  man  of  great  policy,  but 
decidedly  federal.  For  the  settlement  of  our  territorial  difficulties  we  must 
look  to  the  territories  themselves.  They  must  organize  governmeuts  for 
themselves  as  Congress  will  not  do  so  for  them. 

All  here  are  well,  with  the  exception  of  colds.  I  shall  try  to  send  this  by 
the  way  of  Norfolk.     Love  to  all.  Your  father,  J.  Tylkb. 
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**Ia  hU  retiremeot  he  (Mr.  Tyler)  enjoyed  the  oonfldence  of  his  countrymeii  in  a  hi^h 
degree. **~A.  H.  Stephens,  Pictorial  History  U.  S.,  p.  4*49 
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AT  the  close  of  his  presidential  term,  Mr.  Tyler  took  up  his 
residence  once  more  in  the  county  of  his  birth.  His  new 
home,  which  was  purchased  from  Ck)llier  Minge,  son  of  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  was  situated  three  miles  from  Greenway,  on  the 
banks  of  the  James.  It  comprised  an  estate  of  twelve  hundred 
acres.  The  house  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  from  it 
sloped  the  wheat  and  corn-fields  to  the  waters.  To  "  Sherwood 
Forest," — ^for  that  was  the  name  he  gave  to  the  place — Mr.  Tyler 
retired,  and  there  he  lived  until  his  deatli,  surrounded  by  his 
domestics  and  the  new  family  of  children  that  grew  up  to  interest 
him. 

Not  one  of  all  his  predecessors  had  had  to  endure  a  tithe  of  tlie 
diflSculties  as  had  fallen  to  his  lot  during  his  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Tyler  was  too  great  a  man  to  hide  the  truth 
from  himself.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1845,  he  wrote 
to  his  son  that  "  everything  he  desired  in  the  future  was  to  have 
his  motives  and  actions  properly  vindicated."  "I  am  altogether 
too  sensible,"  said  he,  "  of  the  injury  done  me  by  the  combined 
assaults  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  press,  to  believe  that  I  can 
suflSciently  recover  from  it  for  many  years,  if  ever ;  and  all  that 
I  should  ask  of  any  man  would  be,  that  as  far  as  in  him  lies  he 
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vcmld  repreceot  me  to  the  pablic  as,  I  feeL  josdoe — njJked,  sheer 
jastioe— voald  require.^  And  now  tluU  the  paadons  of  liis  day 
have  pafiised  swaj,  and  tlie  eobstmntud  and  monamental  &et8  of 
Kr.  Trler\  admiuu^tration  still  remain  in  the  deetmetioo  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  the  ABbbortoo  treatr,  in 
tlie  annexation  «jf  Texaa,  in  its  reputation  for  honestr,  eoonomj, 
ajid  the  uncommon  ability  with  which  the  several  departments 
were  directed,  the  words  of  Charles  Dickens  ring  sweet  and  loud 
that  ^  /ie  became  hie  etatian  singularly  v>ell.^  There  were  other 
foreigners  besides  Dickens,  who,  free  from  everj  bias,  were  able 
to  jodge  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The  very  looks  of  the  man,  as  he  stood 
sorronnded  bv  the  first  men  of  his  dav,  struck  the  beholder  as  in- 
dicative  of  ^^  honest  purpose  and  firm  wiU.'^^  The  time  came 
when  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Mr.  Tvler  in  the  South  would  not 
deny  his  ability  and  his  honesty  ^Mn  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of 
these  words.'^  And  not  a  few  thought  that  ^he  was  the  last 
fit  man  who  sat  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  United  States.'^* 

In  tlie  fierce  excitements  of  the  Mexican  war  Mr.  Tyler,  even 
in  his  retirement,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  attack  from  the 
Van  Uurenites  and  the  Whigs.     In  every  instance  Mr.  Tyler  came 


'  **I  gnuloAlly,  therefore,  edged  towards  the  door  of  exit,  bnt  stood  nearly  an 
hour  iu  the  receptiou-room,  near  the  President,  and  was  much  intereifted  at  see- 
ing, though  but  for  a  few  moments,  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Union  as 
their  uauies  and  the  States  to  which  they  belonged  were  shouted  forth  by  the  at- 
tendant iu  waiting.  Biany  distinguished  foreignerH  also  presented  themselTes, 
who  I  hiid  no  idea  were  in  the  country  at  all  The  President  looked,  what  be 
really  was,  a  man  of  honest  purpose  and  firm  will.  He  stood  his  ground  well  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  though  public  feeling  was  much  against  him  at  one 
time,  I  believe  President  Tyler  lived  to  see  the  majority  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  soundness  of  his  own." — John  GlanviUe  Taylor'i  ^*Bight 
yearn  of  Change  and  Travel  in  the  United  states  and  Cuba,''  p.  79. 

■^  "Mr.  Tyler  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  Vice-President  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Goneml  Harrison,  and  that  ticket  won.  In  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration, Harrison  died,  exhausted  by  excessive  labor  and  excitement,  and 
Tyler  had  to  take  his  place.  When  the  great  measure  of  the  Whigs,  the  United 
KtateH  Dank  charter,  had,  after  immense  efforts,  been  carried  through  Congress,, 
he  vetoed  it.  The  a<^t,  his  friends  say,  was  couKistent  with  his  openly  expressed 
flnaiioinl  views,  though  it  excited  great  disgust  in  the  poor  Whigs.  However,  his 
bitterest  enemy  will  not  now  deny  that  Mr.  T>'ler  is  both  an  able  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  beat  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  From  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
and  read  of  him,  I  look  npon  him  as  the  last  fit  man  who  sat  in  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  United  States."--'*  rm  Yean  in  Vie  United  8iaU$^'*  p.  110,  by  D, 
W.  MiUhelL 
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out  triumphant,  till  the  Wliigs — but  not  the  loco-focos — ^learned 
to  leave  him  alone,  and  his  popularity  returned  with  the  rush  of 
a  tidal-wave. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  some  of  the  prominent  Whigs  in  Charles 
City,  who  had  Mr.  Tyler  appointed  overseer  of  one  of  the  roads. 
The  story,  as  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  in  1847,  said  that 
fliis  was  done  to  mortify  and  humble  Mr.  Tyler.  But  Mr.  Tyler 
himself  always  did  the  Whigs  justice,  and  explained  the  appoint- 
ment as  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  lived  on  the  road 
assigned  to  his  care  only  himself  and  an  old  lady  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  duties.  •  However,  the  Democrats  made  a  great 
pother  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tyler  commenced  his  duties  with  the  same  faithful  purpose 
as  had  ever  characterized  him.  The  road  being  very  undulating, 
he  resolved  to  cut  down  the  hills,  fill  up  the  ravines,  and  make  it  an 
example  to  the  State.  He  summoned  all  the  hands  in  the  town- 
ship. Day  by  day  he  plied  himself  to  his  work,  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia specifying  no  limited  time  for  working  on  the  roads.  The 
effect  of  his  diligence  was  seen,  not  only  on  the  road,  but  in  the 
mournful  silence  that  prevailed  on  the  various  plantations,  which 
were  chiefly  owned  by  the  Whigs.  It  was  harvest  times,  and  the 
wheat,  as  it  bowed  its  golden  head  in  the  violet  atmosphere  of 
Virginia,  demanded  prompt  attention.  But  this  it  could  not  get. 
The  hands  were  all  upon  the  road.  The  smiles  that  lately  illu- 
mined the  countenances  of  the  Whigs  turned  to  dismay.  The 
au^nst  justices  who  had  made  the  appointment  repaired  to  Mr. 
Tyler's  house,  and  represented  to  him  the  stat«  of  things.  Mr. 
Tyler  replied  that  the  law  made  it  his  duty  to  put  the  road  in  good 
order,  and  keep  it  such.  The  Whigs  expostulated.  Mr.  Tyler's 
firmness  was  as  unbending  as  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Bank. 
Then  the  justices  begged  him  to  resign,  and  let  tlie  hands  go  home. 
But  the  ex-President  said  that  ^^  offices  were  hard  to  obtain  in  these 
titneSj  and  having  no  assurance  that  he  would  ever  get  another^  he 
could  not  thinkj  under  the  circumstances^  of  resigning,^^  And  so 
the  Whigs  had  to  submit  once  more  to  Mr.  Tyler's  will ;  and  the 
ex-President,  having  once  more  "'headed"  them,  left  another 
proof  behind  him  that  a  man  did  not  have  to  be  insulting  in  order 
to  be  Jirm^  and  that  a  gentleman  would  always  be  guided,  be  tlie 
question  what  it  may,  by  convictions  of  duty. 
VOL.  II. — 80. 
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Another  anecdote  may  be  given  to  show  how  he  oonld  win  men 
in  spite  of  themselves,  and  illustrating  very  well  what  Hon.  Jdrn 
Goodc  says  in  a  recent  letter  concerning  the  repatation  of  Mr. 
Tyler  ^^  as  the  best  off-hand  speaker  of  his  times." 

A  dinner  was  given  at  Charles  City  courthouse,  at  which  the 
prominent  Whigs  of  Mr.  Tyler's  county  were  present.  It  should 
have  been  remarked  in  a  prior  connection  that  the  influential 
slave-owners  generally  of  Virginia  were  Whigs,  and  had  voted 
against  Texas  and  for  Mr.  Clay.  The  Texas  Democracy  were 
intrenched  in  the  Western  counties  of  the  State,  which  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  non-slave-holders.  However,  Mr.  Tyler  was 
invited  to  the  dinner  mentioned,  and  there  he  and  the  Whigs  con- 
fronted one  another.  The  Whig  gentlemen  were  reeerved,  but 
Mr.  Tyler  was  so  full  of  cordiality  in  his  manner  that  he  had  half- 
disarmed  all  enmity  ere  he  was  called  upon  to  speak.  But 
when  the  toast  was  given  in  his  honor,  and  he  arose  to  respond, 
one  by  one  the  Whigs  fell  victims  to  his  silver  voice  and  graceful 
allusions.  In  the  midst  of  his  remarks.  Col.  John  Stubblefield, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respectable  gentlemen  present, 
enthused  with  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  whispered  to  a  friend 
in  an  earnest  but  audible  tone.  "He  is  right  now!"  Mr.  Tyler 
heard  the  remark  and  knew  from  whom  it  proceeded.  He  in- 
stantly turned  upon  Stubblefield  and  said:  "Right,  sir, — right 
always  here,  sir  (placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart),  wrong  here 
sometimeSj'  (placing  his  hand  upon  his  head). 

This  was  said  so  unafifectedly  that  the  most  prejudiced  were  con- 
vinced tliat  whatever  mi«];lit  be  said  of  tlie  politics  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  motives. 

President  Tyler  ow^ied  a.  liorse  called  "  General."  He  got  him 
from  General  Chalmers,  of  New  Kent,  as  a  fee  in  some  law  case 
years  before.  The  horse  was  a  fine  one,  and  did  full  duty  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  his  old  age  he  was  turned  out  to  graze,  and 
never  again  put  to  work.  When  he  died,  Mr.  Tyler  buried  him 
in  the  grove  at  Sherwood  Forest.  He  put  up  a  wooden  slab  to 
his  memory,  and  inscribed  upon  it  the  following  epitaph : 

**  Here  lie  the  bones  of  my  old  horse,  '  General/ 

Who  served  his  master  faithfully  for  twenty-one  years, 

And  never  blundered  but  once — 

Would  that  his  master  could  say  the  same!" 
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But  there  was  another  incident  of  Mr.  Tyler's  early  retirement 
wery  much  to  his  advantage.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  toar  of  the  Sonth,  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  presidency 
iin  1849.  A  banqaet  was  given  to  him  in  Kichmond,  but  the  pro- 
minent Whigs,  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh  at  their  head — (Mr.  Leigh 
had  been  ^ro-instractions  up  to  1836,  and  an^2-Bank  up  to  1841 ; 
then  ait^i-instrnctions  after  1836,  and  Bank  after  1841) — omitted  to 
invite  Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  reported  to  have  gone  up  to  Bichmond 
to  meet  him.  This  so  disgusted  the  Democrats  that  they  also 
staid  away,  and  the  Democratic  papers,  glad  of  any  chance  to  hit 
the  Whigs,  extolled  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  skies,  and  contrasted  his 
•conduct  in  going  to  Washington  to  testify  for  Mr.  Webster  before 
the  committees  with  the  "pusillanimity"  that  ruled  the  Whig 
3)arty.     Thus  Mr.  Tyler  won  another  victory. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  March  18,  1847. 

Mt  Son  :  Your  letter  from  Washington  gave  me  both  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  first,  because  you  and  your  family  had  progressed  in  safety  thus  far 
homeward  ;  the  last,  because  you  did  not  call  here  upon  your  return.  I  was 
anxious  to  have  learned  from  yourself  and  Priscilla  the  incidents  of  your 
Southern  trip.  We  have  left  home,  except  in  visiting  a  neighbor,  but  twice 
since  we  saw  you — once  for  a  week  to  Williamsburg,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Waller 
and  Lizzie,  and  a  short  time  since  in  Richmond  on  the  occasion  adverted  to 
in  your  letter. 

You  are  correct  in  supposing  that  our  visit  to  Richmond — for  Julia  accom- 
panied me— was  made  under  no  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster. 
I  had  some  time  before  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster  apologizing  for  not 
having  visited  me  this  spring,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  and 
'Urging  a  long  detention  in  Washington  as  the  cause,  which  had  rendered  the 
season  so  far  advanced  as  to  induce  a  termination  of  his  journey  at  Charles- 
ton, instead  of  New  Orleans,  as  originally  designed.  I  concluded,  as  well  from 
that  as  from  a  misconstrued  paragraph  in  the  Enquirer,  that  he  had  passed 
on,  and  therefore  performed  the  trip  to  Richmond  on  a  mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  W.  arrived  the  evening  after  we  did.  The  next  morning  I  ad- 
dressed him  a  note,  stating  that  we  were  in  the  city  accidentally  together, 
and  that  if  we  did  not  see  each  other,  Mrs.  T.  and  myself  wished  himself  and 
Mrs.  W.  a  pleasant  trip,  in  full  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
under  our  own  roof,  as  he  had  promised,  the  approaching  fall.  He,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Seaton,  immediately  and  promptly  visited  us.  Mrs.  W.  was 
sick,  and  under  the  treatment  of  Doctor  Carmiehael.  We  made  no  return 
visit.     So  much  for  an  affair  of  which  the  papers  have  somewhat  teemed. 

My  non-invitation  to  the  dinner  neither  surprised  or  mortified  me.  In 
itmthy  I  did  not  expect  suck  an  act  of  politeness  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  of 
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Richmond,  with  my  old  colleague  in  the  Senate.  B.  W.  Leigh  as  chairmftD;  and 
most  assuredly  had  it  come,  I  should  not  have  attended  the  dinner.  The 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  no  further  notice.  I  am  willing  that 
Mr.  W.'s  friends  shall  believe  that  I  went  to  Richmond  to  meet  him.  It  will 
do  me  no  harm.  The  failure  to  give  the  invitation  has  disgusted  many.  Bat 
yet,  be  you  assured,  that  I  may  well  exclaim  with  Emmet:  "Let  no  man  now 
write  my  epitaph."  When  the  Mexican  Gulf  shall  be  crowded  with  in- 
numerable ships,  freighted  with  the  rich  productions  of  Texas,  both  coast- 
wise and  outward,  meeting  other  ships  loaded  with  the  freight  of  all  the  world 
to  give  in  exchange,  then  will  it  be  seen  that  my  labors  were  not  in  vain  to 
advance  the  highest  destinies  of  the  country. 

Alice  reached  us  a  few  days  ago  from  Pittsburg,  looking  very  well.  Yester- 
day we  all  went  to  see  Mary,  and  to  dine  with  her.  We  found  her  qaite  an- 
well,  having  eat  something  a  day  or  two  before  which  greatly  disagreed  with 

her 

With  love  to  all,  your  father,  John  Ttlbb. 

During  all  the  feai*ful  period  that  followed  his  retirement  up  to 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Tyler  held  no  official  station.  But 
through  his  son,  Robert  Tyler,  in  Philadelphia,  Henry  A.  Wise 
in  Virginia,  Caleb  Gushing  in  Massachusetts,.  Charles  A.  Wrck- 
liffe  in  Kentucky,  Commodore  Stockton  in  New  Jersey,  and  many 
others,  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  world.  On  the  slavery  and 
economic  (juestions  he  saw  tlie  Democratic  party  assuming  day  by 
day  the  positions  which  he  had  taken  long  years  before  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Mr.  Tyler  had  no  sympathy  with  those  zealots 
of  the  South  who  made  slavery  out  to  be  a  "blessing" — Fed- 
eralists and  Adams  men  once,  now  the  advocates  of  impracticable 
doctrines.  His  writings  are  not  disfigured  with  the  vulgar  and 
wicked  passions  of  the  times.  He  believed  that  the  South  did 
many  things  that  were  wrong  and  ill-advised,  but  he  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  all  the  aggressions  of  the  South  were  due  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  North.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  thotie 
who  maintained, /br  a  2>'^^Tf'pose^  that  slavery  was  a  "blessing  per 
se'^  hud  nnich  to  base  an  argument  upon  in  the  condition  of  things 
to  the  Nortli. 

Writers  of  a  certain  order  have  talked  alK)ut  a  progressive  "slave- 
power,"  dating  its  rise  from  1833.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
folly  ever  maintained.  The  "slave-power"  in  our  government 
was  never  more  ascendant  than  in  the  Kevolution.  Mason's  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  formed  the  model  for  all  the  States,  spoke  about 
tlie  inalienable  rights  of  man,  when  at  the  time  more  than.  200,000 
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negroes  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  State.  The  truth  is,  George 
Washington*  and  his  associates  had  very  ordinary  notions  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  slaves,  while  the  people  of  New  England 
cared  nothing  about  tliem  at  all.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  signed  by  John  Adams,  spoke  of  negroes  as  property,  and 
New  England  delegates,  in  the  convention  of  1787,  readily  ex- 
changed the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  by  a  bargain  with  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  for  a*  control  over  the  commercial  laws,  con- 
ceding the  slave-trade  for  twenty  years.  This  was  all  the  more 
discreditable  since  New  England,  having  no  slaves,  ought  to  have 
been  better  able  than  Virginia  to  sympathize  with  the  rights  of 
man.  The  "  slave-power  "  steadily  decreased  from  this  time.  All 
the  movements  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  took  its  origin 
-down  to  1833  in  Virginia,  or  with  Virginians.* 

The  Abolitionists  took  their  rise  about  1833,  and  were  as  purely 
an  accident  as  the  "  anti-Masons,"  "  Free-lovers,"  or  "  Ejiow-no- 
things."  Their  doctrine  was  one  of  force.  So  hateful  were 
they  to  the  Northern  people  that  they  were  at  first  mobbed 
and  regarded  with  universal  abhorrence.  This  fact  contains  the 
best  proof  that  tlie  policy  they  advocated  was  not  a  natural  pro- 
gressive  principle  in  society.  The  "Know-nothings"  are  now  re- 
garded with  general  contempt,  and  yet  we  know  that  for  the  time 
their  success  was  far  greater  than  that  of  abolitionism. 

As  long  as  the  Abolitionists  were  left  alone  by  the  politicians, 
they  were  harmless.  But  the  matter  assumed  a  different  aspect 
when  the  unscrupulous  political  hacks  seized  upon  their  weapons 
for  their  own  selfish  ends ;  ultimate  success  was  guaranteed  in  the 
diversities  of  Southern  and  Northern  pursuits,  and  the  old  lines 
of  divisiou. 


*  Washington  free<l  his  slaves  by  will ;  bat  he  had  no  chUdren. 

-  Virginia,  as  a  colony,  passed  twenty-three  acts  to  stop  the  slave  trade.  She 
-was  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  prohibit  it.  In  1782,  she  passed  the  act  per- 
mitting the  manamission  of  slayes.  It  was  tinder  her  presidents  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  declared  piracy.  It  was  G.  F.  Mercer,  a  Virginian,  that  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  that  proposed  to  concede  to  Great  Britain  the  mutual  right 
of  search  of  vessels  suspected  of  slave-trading.  Throughout  the  period,  from  1776 
to  1832,  the  subject  of  emancipation  engaged  the  attention  of  Virginiana  Judge 
8t.  George  Tucker  and  Thomas  B.  Dew,  among  others,  proposed  schemes  for 
-emancipation.  Virginians  instituted  the  African  Ck)lonization  Society.  In  1888, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Bandolph  urged  emancipation  before  the  Legislature.  And 
ihat  same  year  John  Tyler  proposed  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the  District. 
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The  men  who  now  came  to  thea66i8t4ince  of  the  Abolitionists,  with 
their  doctrines  of  dissoh^ng  the  Union  and  treating  every  Southern 
man  as  a  devil  in  human  form,*  were  the  anti-Masonic  party — 
men  whose  characteristics  we  have  noted  before ;  adepts  at  the 
wires,  without  political  principle  of  any  kind  beyond  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  moment,  ready  for  a  purpose  to  ape  strict  construction, 
but  at  heart  Federalists  in  the  sense  that  Federalism  meant  any 
thing  and  everytliing.  Even  they  for  some  time  made  little  pro- 
gress witli  the  movement,  so  plain  to  every  mind  was  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  unchristian  nature  of  the  attack.  They  set  up  their 
papers,  and  they  organized  their  societies,  and  they  adopted  every 
expedient  tlirough  newspapers  and  the  mails  to  fill  the  Northern 
mind  with  horrible  ideas  of  Southern  humanity,  and  the  Southern 
mind  with  jealousies  of  tlie  Northern  people.  But  tliey  waited  and 
watched ;  and  soon  another  hateful  and  odious  ally  was  added  to 
the  cause.  This  was  the  "  spoils  "  partisans  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
whom  the  Texas  question  had  expelled  from  the  Democratic 
party.  Never  did  more  congenial  associates  get  together— crea- 
tures spawned  in  the  curse  of  selfishness,  nourished  in  intrigue, 
and  full  of  envy  and  hatred  towards  everything  better  and  nobler 
than  themselves — just  the  elements  for  an  "  agitation  party." 

The  state  of  Northern  instincts  at  this  time  was  most  favorable 
to  this  combination.  An  immense  tide  of  immigration  from 
Europe  had  set  in,  and  the  North  was  speedily  filled  with  tur- 
bulent characters  of  every  nationality.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  brought  about  a  state  of  things  unexampled  in  history.' 
Even  in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  the  New  England  poli- 
ticians had  incurred  the  odium  of  reproach  from  their  own  country- 
men. With  all  the  advantages  that  commerce  brings,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  old  prejudices  of  Ednmnd  Burke  were  founded  on 


'  ThuH  GarriHon^H  paper  flew  at  its  flag-staff  the  declaration  that  the  **  Constitu- 
tion was  a  covenant  with  death,  an  agreement  with  hell." 

''  "I  hear  somewhat  obscurely,"  wrote  Mr.  Tyler  to  his  son,  on  February  2l8t, 
1847,  "that  your  partner,  Holland,  goes  to  California,  and  yet  you  say  nothing  of 
it.  That  gold  abounds  there  in  great  quantities  cannot  be  questioned,  and  that 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joacin  is  the  most  delightful  country  in  the 
world,  is  undoubtedly  tnie ;  but  the  absence  of  law  converts  this  paradise  into  a 
wilderness  of  crime  ;  nothing  can  stay  the  utter  prostration  of  morals  but  a  com- 
bination of  the  go(jd  against  the  wicked.  Holland  would  add  his  efforts  to  those 
of  others,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  administer  lynch-law  freely." 


► 
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R  certain  degree  of  trntli.'  He  wLo  has  studied  the  bistory  of  the 
paper-money  w«rs  that  diBjjraced  the  nortli-eaet  section  from  1690 
down  to  Shays'  Rebellion  iniut  form  an  indifferent  opinion  of  even 
the  effects  that  the  free-ecliool  syatein  was  able  to  bring  about  in 
micli  a  society,  John  Adams  dcnonnced  the  lower  classes  as  no 
better  than  slaves,  while  Gerry,  in  1787,  described  the  Maesachu- 
setle  Legislature  as  fnl!  of  prison  birds,  or  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  there.  Even  as  late  as  1832  Bhode  Island  had  to  bear  the 
reproach  that  her  Legislature  liad,  witli  full  knowledge  of  his 
laraoter  and  pursuits,  sent  a  United  States  senator  to  Waahing- 
'ton  whose  pocket  book  reeked  with  the  accumulations  of  the  for- 
eign slave-trade.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  evils  of  the  American 
system,  whieh,  under  pretense  of  being  a  "national"  idea,  found 
its  ciiief  suppoi-t  in  New  England,  and  was,  therefore,  tlio 
most  sectional  of  all  systems.  It  became  the  parent  of  the  "  spoils 
system,"  till  finally  the  old  families  of  the  North,  who  had  had 
once  considerable  political  influence,  withdrew  almost  entirely 
from  politics.  The  representatives  in  Congress  at  length  became 
naught  but  a  mob,  almost  incapable  of  any  magnaniuions  idea,  and 
legislation  on  all  snbjeets  became  a  bargain  between  diff'erent  ri\'al 
interests.     Strikes  and  riots  became  the  order  of  tlie  day. 

The  addition  to  the  mass  of  a  flood  of  foreigners,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  government,  converted 
the  whole  North  into  what  was  more  or  less  a  mob.  "  King  One" 
ruled  in  Europe,  "King  Many"  ruled  the  free-States.  The  idea 
was  the  same.  More  and  more  they  applied  the  maxim,  the  "ma- 
jority must  rule,"  to  the  country ;  and  the  Abolitionists  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  "down"  the  South,  The  old  statesmen  of  the 
North,  like  Webster  and  Everett,  grew  eacli  day  more  old  fogrish 
in  the  opinion  of  the  timee.  The  Western  States  finally  seized 
npon  the  government ;  and  when  the  war  came  on,  the  South  be- 


'  *'I>o  not  talk  U>  me  of  b  morobant  ;  n  merohant  la  the  same  in  eTeiy  part  of 
(he  wDild— hia  gold  his  god,  his  invoice  bis  country,  his  ledger  bU  Bible,  his  dnek 
his  altar,  the  eicbimge  hit  uhiuch,  and  he  haa  faith  in  none  but  bia  banker." — 
Prior'!  Lift  of  Burke,  i.,  p.  374.  K.  H.  Lee  Baid  Ibrit  "the  spirit  of  commerce 
Ihroughoat  the  wtttld  is  a  spirit  of  avartce."  "Oonimerce,"  said  John  Tyler,  8r., 
"  JK  cectainiy  beneAcial  to  Hocietj,"  but  "it  produces  alao  what  is  called,  in  polite 
drolea,  citiiena  of  the  irorld,— the  worst  uitizens  in  the  world. ^who,  having  qo 
Bttaehmeiit  to  any  ooantry,  make  tbemaelT«a  wings  lo  tLy  awa;  with  from  impend- 
ing dangers.  ■■ 
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held  with  horror  one  party  Nortli,  the  Democratic,  the  best  and 
purest,  running  after  Douglas,  and  the  other  party  after  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  true  demagogues,  if  nature  ever  made  such, 
the  one  the  representative  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  and  the  other 
of  sectional  passion.  And  in  the  eager  race,  behold  Massachusetts, 
with  all  her  arts  and  sciences,  deserting  her  own  polished  Everett, 
Webster  and  Winthrop,  and  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  one 
without  grace,  education,  or  more  than  ordinary  ability.* 

And  now  tlie  floods  of  sectional  billingsgate  deluged  the  land. 
The  northern  orators  of  that  day  could  not  have  been  very  agree- 
able people.  They  knew  nothing  about  the  actual  condition  of 
things  at  the  South,'  and  talked  in  no  very  pleasant  strains  about 
Southern  oligarchy.  Southern  aristocrats.  Southern  slave-power, 
etc.,  etc.  They  never  stopped  to  enquire  whetlier  they  were  not 
affording  tlie  few  Southern  extremists  the  keenest  weapon,  when 
they  represented  the  proud,  wealthy  North  as  dominated  by  a  f&D 
slave-owners.'  Certainly  it  was  not  very  complimentary  to  them- 
selves. The  Northern  papers  opened  their  arguments  witli  "slave- 
drivei-s,"  and  closed  them  witli  "slave-breeders."     Everv  Southern 


'  **  The  elevation  to  ))Ower  at  mich  a  time  of  a  man  so  unknown  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
— weak,  ....  a  man  of  expcdiencieR,  ....  wbh  one  of  the  eyidences  that 
public  interosta  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people.** — Fearhfor  Democracy,  pp. 
11)2 -'8,  by  Charles  TngersoU,  of  Philadelphia.  ''The  new  President  was  a  person 
of  scarcely  more  than  ordinary  powers,  with  a  mind  neither  cultivated  by  educa- 
tion nor  enlarged  by  ex])erience  in  public  affairs.  He  was  thus  incapable  of  any 
wide  range  of  thought,  or  in  fact  of  obtaining  any  broad  grasp  of  general  ideas." 
— OrUjin  of  the  Ixite  War,  p.  4.'M,  by  George  Lunt,  of  Boston.  **So  obscure  bad 
been  his  lifo  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Northern  presidency,  and  so  few  and 
vague  liad  been  the  outward  symptoms  of  his  mental  power  and  disposition,  that 
public  curiosity  watched  his  progress  with  more  than  common  interest*' — Horn- 
son'H  IliMtory  of  tli£  War.  {Southern  Literary  Meimenger,  Vol.  xxxiv. ,  p.  :54I>. 

•  "The  South  was  the  samo  South,  the  North  was  another  North;  its  interests, 
habits,  occupations,  all  had  changed.  The  ])lantations,  rural  life,  and  patriarchal 
existence  of  the  South,  not  a  Northern  man  in  a  thousaud  had  ever  seen  or 
wanted  to  see,  still  less  hid  formed  any  idea  of.  Our  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds  when,  in  the  civil  war,  the  feelings  of  almost  all  the  world  were  found  to 
be  with  the  slave-holders ;  but  the  great  pulse  of  mankind  beats  generously  and 
against  the  wronyier.''  -Fears  Jar  Dejnocraey^  p.  180. 

•'  "In  consideiiug  the  proposition  of  the  po))ulation  pecuniarily  interested  in 
slave  proj)erty,  those  having  expectatioLs  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  1  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  na- 
tive born  citizens  are  thus  interested. "-- 7>ai  Years  in  the  United  States  (London. 
18(>2),  p.  <I.'i,  by  D,  W.  Mitchell,  a  resident  of  llichmond,  Virginia. 
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man  was  drawn  with  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other. 

The  Southern  orators  retorted  with  a  vengeance.  They  ransacked 
all  history  to  prove  the  degenerate  and  vicious  character  of  the  Yan- 
kee. Tliey  vaunted  that  they  were  the  only  true  freemen.  Burke 
had  long  ago  remarked,  upon  tlie  free  character  of  the  Southern 
whites,  as  far  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  Northern.  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Madison,  in  1787,  that  the  £ast  was  much  more 
productive  of  monarchical  ideas  than  was  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  North  the  old  idea  still  ruled  in  the  form  of  the 
mob, — that  was  the  only  difference. 

The  Southerners,  when  warmed  to  the  subject,  told  of  the  old 
Puritanical  character  which  wanted  to  direct  this  government. 
They  reminded  the  New  £nglanders  of  their  Witch  burnings  and 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  of  their  Blue  Laws  which  made 
it  a  sin  to  kiss  a  babe  on  the  Sabbath  day.  They  complained  of 
their  "  factory  manners,"  insulting  to  true  freemen ;  of  their  hard 
and  grasping  character,  which  made  them  oppose  every  measure 
whose  influence  extended  beyond  New  England ;  of  their  intrigues 
to  yield  the  Mississippi;  of  their  constant  opposition  to  every 
measure  calculated  to  advance  the  national  glory ;  of  tlieir  hatred 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  Florida;  their  nullification  within  the 
Union  of  the  laws  of  embargo,  and  the  laws  for  restoring  fugitive 
slaves,  so  shameless  as  contrasted  with  the  honest  attitude  of  South 
Carolina  in  1833,  who  was,  after  all,  only  maintaining  the  princi- 
ple, above  all  Unions,  of  the  American  Bevolution,  that  no  State 
should  be  taxed  without  its   consent;^   their   opposition  to  the 

1  **What  yoa  say  about  the  quarrel  in  the  United  States  is  sophistical  No 
doabt  taxation  may,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  mast,  press  uneqnaUy,  or  appa- 
rently so,  on  different  classes  of  people  in  a  State.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  hard- 
ship ;  bnt  in  the  long  run  the  matter  is  fully  compensated  to  the  overtaxed  class. 
For  example,  take  the  householders  in  London,  who  complain  so  bitterly  of  the 
house  and  window  taxes.  Is  it  not  pretty  clear  that,  whether  such  householder 
be  a  tradesman  who  indemnifies  himself  in  the  sale  of  his  goods,  or  a  letter  of 
lodgings  who  does  so  in  his  rent,  or  a  stockholder  who  receives  it  back  again  in 
dividends,  or  a  country  gentleman  who  has  saved  so  much  fresh  levy  on  his  land 
or  his  other  property, — one  way  or  the  other  it  comes  at  last  pretty  nearly  to  the 
same  thing,  though  the  pressure  for  the  time  may  be  unjust,  vexatious,  and  fit  to 
be  removed?  But  when  New  England,  which  may  be  considered u  State  in  itself, 
taxes  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures,  in  order  to  cherish  manufactures  of 
its  own,  and  thereby  forces  the  Carolinians,  another  State  of  itself,  with  which 
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only  two  national  wars.  They  told,  too,  of  the  ten  thefts  North 
to  the  one  South ;  of  the  numberless  divorces  and  loose  divorce  laws 
of  the  Nortli,  the  Free-love  Societies,  the  "  Know-nothings,"  and  the 
many  otlier  strange  organizations  taking  their  origin  there. 

When  the  Nortliem  orator  reproached  the  Soudi  for  its  occa- 
sional duels,  the  Southerner  retorted  on  the  North  for  its  prize- 
fights and  prize-fighters,  some  of  whom  were  actually  sent  to  Con- 
gi*ess.  Carlyle's  authority  was  appealed  to,  who  somewhere  as- 
serts that  the  best  sign  of  a  nation's  character  is  the  men  it  pro- 
puces.  Yet,  "  slave-breeders  "  as  they  were,  the  South  had  pro- 
duced tlie  best  minds  of  the  country;  and  even  John  Quincy 
Adams  admitted,  in  1820,  that  the  North  had  no  man  in  Congress 
to  compete  with  cither  James  Barbour  or  Henry  Clay.  Nor  did 
tlie  men  of  the  South  fail  to  remind  the  North  tliat  all  the  beet 
work  of  the  Fathers  was  the  product  of  Southern  and  slave-soil— 
the  Virginia  Constitution  (Mason),  laws  of  descent,  religion,  etc 

In  a  word,  the  Southerners  pretended  to  regard  the  North  as 
the  sink-liole  of  European  corruption.  Under  the  cry  of  Southern 
domination  the  game  of  the  Nortli  was  to  rule  the  Union  without 
checks  or  balances.  The  North  had  always  had  the  domination 
of  the  Union ;  New  England,  in  fact,  had  had  twelve  votes  in  the 
Senate  when  the  solidarity  of  her  interests  entitled  her  only  to 
two.  If  more  Southern  men  had  tilled  office  than  Northern  men, 
the  Nortli  had  had  the  benefit  of  talent  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. It  was  in  the  economic  line  that  the  North  had  exercised  an 
uncontrolled  authority,  and  this  was  the  true  test  of  domination. 
The  fact  was  that  the  "  slave-power  "  had  steadily  declined  since 
the  Kevolution.  The  nation  which,  in  the  Treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  negro  property,  in  1814  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  limited  this  character  to  the  slave. 

Tlie  contest  assumed  every  shape  that  ingenuity  could  devise. 
All  the  evils  under  which  the  South  labored  were  referred  to 
slavery.     No  account  was  taken  of  the  difference  of  race,  the  state 


there  is  little  intercommunion,  which  haK  no  such  desire  or  interest  to  share,  to  buy 
worse  articles  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different  question,  and  it  is  in 
fact  downright  tyranny  of  the  worst,  because  of  the  most  sordid,  kind.  What 
would  Ton  think  of  a  law  which  should  t«x  every  person  in  Devonshire  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  every  person  in  Yorkshire  ?  And  yet,  that  is  a  feeble  image 
of  the  actual  usurpation  of  the  New  England  deputies  over  the  property  of  the 
Southern  States."— 6*.  7.  ColeHdge's  Table  Talk,  April  10,  1833. 
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of  society,  and  the  difference  of  crops.    Exactly  the  same  diffi- 
culties exist  in  the  South  to  day,  yet  no  one  refers  them  to  slavery ; 
only  with  the  difference  where  six  negroes  woAed  before  the  war 
only  one  does  so  now.     The  clean  crops  exhaust  the  soil  more  than 
the  root  crops  of  the  North.    The  Southerners  were  accused  of 
being  haughty  and  domineering.    Yet  those  who  Uve  here  know 
well  that  there  is  more  equality  among  the  Southern  whites  than, 
among  the  Northern  people.     How,  then,  the  representatives  of  a 
people  with  whom  there  could  be  no  greater  crime  than  pride 
could  be  more  insolent  than  the  representatives  of  a  community 
who  too  often  bought  their  way  to  Congress,  is  more  than  history 
can  account  for.^     The  misapprehension,  indeed,  might  be  found 
in  the  superior  talents  of  the  South,  than  which  nothing  naturally 
could  be  more  galling  to  a  ^^  free  people,"  who  should  have  seen 
l)etter  fruits  of  their  superior  civilization  in  the  men  they  selected 
as  representatives.     This  is  your  philanthropy,  said  the  Southern 
man,  when  by  law  you  drive  the  free  negro  from  your  own  States, 
and  represent  us,  the  sons  of  Revolutionary  fathers,  as  ^^  outcasts  " 
and   professional  ^^slave-drivers."     Giddings  thought   that  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Southern  people  was  too  good  for  them. 
^  Let  abolition  come,"  said  Adams,  ^'  no  matter  though  five  mil- 
lions of  the  South  perish.     Five  hundred  millions,  let  it  come  !" 
And  yet  these  amiable  persons  were  extoUed  as  statesmen  by  a  cer- 
tain class  at  the  North.    Think  of  a  statesmanship  which  would, 
as  Lunt  says,  ^^  consent  to  the  absolute  demolition  of  one-half  the 
human  race,  and  with  the  same  reason  to  that  of  nearly  the 
whole,"  for  the  domination  of  the  earth  bv  a  few  million  slaves. 

*  "  A  man  liTing  amidst  his  own  slaves,  his  comfort,  his  wealth,  his  general  wel- 
fare, depending  entirely  upon  them,  they  too  being  a  careless,  lazy,  whimsical 
sort  of  human  beings,  requiring  mnoh  indulgence  and  humoring,  is  compeUed  U> 
think,  to  control  his  temper,  to  study  human  nature  in  general,  and  that  of  hi» 
people  in  particular,  to  an  extent  to  which  people  in  what  may  be  called  the  free 
States  have  no  experience.     The  more  he  appeals  to  society,  the  more  he  uses  or 
orders  the  cowhide,  the  more  uncomfortable  he  makes  his  own  life,  besides  find- 
ing that  at  last  it  don't  pay,  and  is  getting  himself  a  disagreeable  reputation  among 
his  neighbors. " — 2).  W,  Mitchell^  page  182.    Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Mr.  Seawell  (see  vol. 
L,  page  437) :  *'  I  trust  all  will  go  on  smoothly  in  the  harvest     My  plan  is  to  en- 
tourage my  hands,  and  they  work  better  under  it  than  from  fear.     The  harvest  i» 
the  black  man's  jubilee."    Negro  slavery,  unjust  as  it  was,  acted  upon  the  South- 
emer  as  a  mental  training  analogous  to  that  of  military  discipline.     That  there 
vere  violent  men  in  the  South  canoot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Southern  people 
were  ever  in  anything  more  violent  than  the  North  only  creates  a  smile. 
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Alas !  all  this  was  a  sorry  business  between  people  living  under 
the  same  government.  Nor  could  the  South  fail  to  see  that, 
hand  in  hand  with  this  Nortliem  philanthropy,  went  the  fixed  re- 
solve to  put  the  old  tari£E  screws  on  the  South,  and  to  perpetnite 
the  rule  of  anti-Masonry  and  locty-focoisntj — the  most  cuned 
^'spoils"  combination  that  ever  disgraced  a  people.  Certainlj, 
insults  and  coarsest  vituperation  were  not  the  means  to  induce  the 
Southern  people  to  surrender  their  slaves.^  The  danger  was  tint 
it  would  identify  slavery  with  the  pride  of  the  South ;  and  it  did. 
It  became  no  longer  possible  for  any  Southern  statesman  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  since  his  philsn- 
thropy  would  serve,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Abolitionists,  as  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  own  people  to  the  heart.  And  yet  some  persist  in  re- 
presenting the  Abolition  movement  as  a  natural  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  Surely,  true  progress  takes  a  different  sod 
more  peaceable  means  to  accomplish  its  beneficent  intentions. 

The  anticipated  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico,  by  meau 
of  the  Mexican  war,  early  served  tlie  purpose  of  the  combination 
of  anti-Masonic  and  Yan  Buren  spoils-hunters  and  die  Aboliti(Hi 
Union-breakers.  Assuredlv  not  a  Territory  of  the  whole  West, 
thus  acquired,  would  ever  have  acknowledge<l  tlie  banner  of  slavery 
if  left  to  the  peaceable  forces  of  colonization.  But  the  [North 
made  haste  to  inform  tlie  South  of  their  superiority,  and  roused 
the  worst  antagonisms  by  galling  the  pride  of  the  latter.  A  loco- 
foco  Democrat,  named  Wilmot,  took  occasion  in  tlie  outset  of 
the  war  to  move,  as  an  amemliiient  to  the  bill  to  provide  the  Pre- 
sident with  §2,000,000  for  the  anticipated  treaty  of  peace,  a  pro- 
position that  no  after-acquired  territory  should  permit  slavery 
within  its  limits.  This  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion in  arrogant  language  that  might  have  become  the  circle  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  but  which  certainly  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  please  Southern  ears,  unaccustomed  to  such  habits  of 
command.  Moreover,  the  South  had  furnished  four  soldiers  for 
the  war  to  the  North's  one. 


'  There  i8  KtroDg  huiuau  nature  in  Falstaff's  words  :  Poina.  Come,  your  reason. 
Jack,  your  reason.  FaUtaff.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No  ;  were  I  at  the  strap- 
pado, or  all  the  rackM  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulflion.  Gire 
you  a  reason  on  compulsion !  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  vould 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion,  I. 


<. 
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Immediatelj  a  frightful  contest  arose.  The  South  claimed  the 
poor  privilege  of  transporting  their  slaves  into  the  Territories  be- 
low 36**  30',  and  holding  them  there  until  the  Territory  should  itself 
pass  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  the  anti-Masons,  with 
Seward  at  their  head,  represented  the  struggle  as  an  ^^  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,"  and  hesitated  not 
to  announce  that  ^^  either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  would  be  ultimately 
tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  the 
marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields  and 
wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  he  sur- 
rendered by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  the  production  of 
slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for 
trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men."*  This  ridiculous  state- 
ment, whose  latter  alternative  was  an  insult  to  the  Northern  peo- 
ple themselves,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  masses  of  the 
North,  who,  never  at  any  time  of  their  history  very  remarkable 
for  their  conceptions  of  government,  were  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
just  snch  clap-trap  phraseology.  Mr.  Lincoln  afterwards  formu- 
lated Seward's  language  thus :  ^^  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free."*  "It  need  hardly 
be  said,"  says  Lunt,  "that  the  allegation  was  contradicted  by  the 
the  experience  of  eighty  years,  or  that  it  was  the  assumption  of  a 
fact,  beforehand,  which  could  become  one  in  reality,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  very  persons  who  assumed  it,  and  were  laboring  to 
bring  it  about." 

In  the  contest  over  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  Mr.  Tyler  very  well 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  South  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
Portsmouth  Pilots  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

What  is  it  that  excites  in  the  Northern  States  such  distrust  of  the  South 
as  shall  produce  on  their  part  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Southern  States  from 
an  equal  participation  in  the  full  benefits  of  Union  ?  We  live  under  a  political 
partnership,  in  which  each  partner  is  alike  in  interest,  and  yet  to  exclude  the 
Southern  States  by  positive  enactment  from  entering  upon  the  possession  of 
the  territory  of  the  Union,  along  with  their  property,  abrogates  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  and  annuls  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  government 
rests.  To  render  this  perfectly  clear,  we  will  suppose  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  was  slave-holding,  and  that  a  majority  of  them,  upon  the  acquisition 

■  ^.  ■        p^         ■   ■■■■  ■  ■        ■  ■■  ■—■■■—-■—■  -  I        ■ _^ ■*■      ■■■■      ■     •■      ^     ■     ■■■■.■■»i»,a% 

1  lir.  Seward'aepeeeh  at  Rochester,  New  Toric,  in  1858. 
'  In  his  speeoh  at  Springfield,  niinois^  Jnue  47,  1658. 
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of  new  territory,  should  formally  resolve  that  one  of  the  States  should  be  pot 
under  the  ban,  that  all  the  citizens  of  every  other  State  should  be  permitted  with 
his  domestics  to  settle  in  the  territory  except  those  of  that  particular  Stste. 
What  would  or  could  be  said  in  justification  or  excuse  of  a  proceeding  lo 
tyrannical  and  so  unjust  ?  and  yet  no  particle  of  difference  can  be  found  to 
exist  between  the  supposed  case  and  that  of  the  minority  States  at  thii 
moment.  If  it  was  a  money  instead  of  a  land-fund  which  was  the  subject  of 
dispute,  there  sits  not  a  judge  on  any  bench  in  Christendom  who  would  not 
condemn  the  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  is  at  this 
moment  nothing  less  than  a  gratuitous  insult  on  the  slave-States.  It  seeks  to 
stamp  upon  the  records  of  the  country  an  anathema  and  an  edict  which  it 
unnecessary  and  wanton.  No  man  doubts  but  that  California  and  New 
Mexico  will  be  free-States  whenever  the  proper  time  arrives,  if  it  has  not  si* 
ready  arrived,  for  them  to  form  State  constitutions.  Their  territory  is  al- 
ready parcelled  out  to  a  great  extent  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  to 
those  who  do  not  and  never  will  hold  slaves ;  and  the  flow  of  the  population 
from  the  free-States  out-numbers  that  from  the  slave-States  fully  ten  for  one. 
What  Southern  man,  then,  would  be  so  reckless  of  his  own  good  as  to  carrr 
thither  his  domestics  with  the  positive  certainty  that  at  an  early  day  he  would 
be  deprived  of  them  by  the  legitimate  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territory? 
California  has  in  fact  already  spoken  as  far  as  she  could  speak,  and  her  voice 
of  exclusion  of  the  negro  race  has  already  been  uttered.  Whether  her  claim 
to  be  now  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  be  recognized  or  not,  her  deter- 
mination will  in  no  manner  change.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  then  (a  name  for 
ever  accursed,  if  evil,  the  greatest  of  all  evil,  come  out  of  it)  is  to  the  free- 
States  an  abstraction,  while  to  the  South  it  is  a  reproach  and  an  insult  of  the 
deepest  dye.  How  reckless  is  that  spirit  which  would  adhere  to  it  on  the  one 
hand  ;  how  degraded  that  which  would  submit  to  it  on  the  other  ?  The  slave- 
holding  States  either  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing, or  they  are  inferior  and  degraded.  Better  by  far  the  language  of  the 
Abolitionists,  in  their  demand  for  secession,  than  that  of  the  Free-soilcrs  for 
exclusion  and  absolutism.  The  first  admits  by  fair  inference  the  equality  of 
the  States,  the  last  denies  that  equality,  and  adds  gratuitous  insult  to  aggres- 
sion. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  1847,  is  very  interesting: 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 
Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  March  2,  1847. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  Julia,  which  she  received  upon  our  return 
from  Williamsburg,'  where  we  were  all  last  week,  and  in  which  you  express 
a  desire  to  have  my  views  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  can  only  be  sd- 
swered  by  me  in  the  briefest  manner.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  upon  the  majority 
of  those  topics,  to  do  more  than  refer  you  to  the  resolutions  and  preamble 
lately  adopted  by  a  portion  of  your  fellow-townsmen  in  their  meeting  at 
Vauxhall.  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  true  patriotism,  which  evermore 
admonishes  us  that,  in  a  conflict  with  a  foreign  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  one 

'  See  the  letter,  page'457,  aiUe, 
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and  all  to  stand  by  the  country.  Even  if  the  war  be  improper  in  its  incep- 
tion, there  is  no  other  mode  by  which  we  can  get  out  of  it  with  honor.  Mr. 
"Calhoun  may  see  in  it  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  hence  his  desire  to  fall  back 
upon  and  fortify  a  line,  or  he  may  be  alarmed  at  Wilmot's  Proviso,  and  see- 
ing no  motive  for  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  on  the  part  of  the 
slave- holding  States,  when  all  their  sacrifices  will  but  enure  to  their  own  un- 
doing, he  may  at  once  be  disposed  to  narrow  down  the  conflict  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a  mere  line.  And  such  also  would  be  my  feelings  if  I  could  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Wilmot's  Proviso  speaks  forth  the  settled  policy  of  the 
non-slave-holding  States.  Not  being  able  to  draw  so  unfavorable  a  conclu- 
sion, I  go  for  whipping  Mexico  until  she  cries  enough.  Eeflect  how  that 
proviso  operates  on  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  paralysis  over  fourteen  States  of  this  Union,  by  substantially  saying  to 
them,  "  You  may  toil  and  bleed  and  pay,  and  yet  your  toil  and  blood  and 
money  shall  only  bo  expended  to  increase  our  power  (that  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States),  you  and  your  property  being  for  ever  excluded  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  territory  you  may  conquer."  Nor  does  it  only  affect  the 
present,  but  looks  to  the  future.  What  motive  can  the  slave-States  have  to 
resent  any  wrong  perpetrated  by  Great  Britain  which  may  lead  to  war,  seeing 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Ganadas  would  only  bring  along  with  it  greater 
power  to  destroy  them  ?  In  every  view  in  which  I  can  regard  it,  I  consider  it 
anti-American  and  destructive.  Climate  should  be  left  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  as  it  will  most  assuredly.  It  has  already  abolished  it  as  far 
aa  Delaware,  and  if  left  to  work  out  its  results,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  pro- 
duce similar  effects  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  But  to  get  up  a 
contest  between  the  sections  for  the  balance  of  power,  is  to  render  us  in  a 
foreign  war  the  weakest  nation  of  the  world.  These  are  some  of  my  reflec- 
tions on  that  proviso.  Everything  else  in  its  present  or  future  bearing  is  but 
a  mote  in  the  sun's  ray ;  that  the  cloud,  portentous  and  gloomy. 

The  expulsion  of  Ritchie  from  the  Senate  was  extremely  unwise.  That, 
united  to  his  opposition  to  the  war,  has  placed  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at 
great  disadvantage.  1  incline  to  think  that  they  will  in  the  main  fall  back 
upon  the  body  of  the  Democracy.  Thus  have  you,  my  dear  sir,  some  of  my 
notions  of  matters  and  things.  Whether  they  are  worth  the  reading  or  not, 
you  will  determine. 

With  best  love  to  the  family.    Yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1849,  it  at  once  seemed  to 
approximate  a  condition  of  anarchy.  For  three  weeks  the  House 
wrangled  over  die  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and  no  sooner  was  it  or- 
ganized, than  the  contest  was  continued  in  a  more  violent  manner 
than  ever  over  the  subject  of  the  Territories.  General  Taylor, 
in  his  annual  message  of  December  24,  1849,  recommended  to 
Congress  to  admit  California  as  a  State,  and  to  admit  the  other 
Territories  immediately  on  their  forming  themselves  into  States. 
On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  compromise  res- 
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olutions,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi^ 
moved  to  refer  all  the  pending  documents  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
to  a  committee  of  thirteen. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  were  delivered  in  the 
Senate.  His  speech  was  in  manuscript,  but  glowed  with  that 
wonderful  fire  which  bams  only  on  the  altar  of  true  genius.  He 
was  himself  in  too  feeble  a  condition  to  address  the  Senate,  but  he 
was  present,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  read  what  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  written  on  the  crisis.  The  arraignment  of  the  North,^  made 
in  this  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  just  and  severe,  and  the  terms 
were  vivid  in  which  he  presented  the  lust  of  power  which  had  ever 
characterized  that  section.  But  when  he  wandered  from  the  true 
line  to  defending  slavery  as  a  "  blessing,"  and  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  speak  about  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  (a  dual  executive)  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  should  for  all  time  preserve  that  balance,  he  ap> 
peared  to  Mr.  Tyler  to  advocate  what  was  manifestly  absurd  and 
impracticable.  All  that  the  South  wanted  was  security  and  def- 
erence to  her  constitutional  rights.  The  South  could  acquire  no 
further  territory,  and  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  decrees  of 
nature.  The  fugitive  slaves  who  were  demanded  of  the  North 
were  few  indeed.  But  when  the  North  undertook  to  say  that  the 
South  should  not  even  have  the  abstract  right  of  transporting 
slaves  into  the  Territories  like  any  other  property,  and  the  Northern 
States  by  "personal  liberty''  hills  closed  their  prisons  to  a  law  of 
Congress  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  and  even  went  to  the  step  of  encouraging  by 
legislation  the  stealing  of  slaves  by  tlie  abolitionists, — all  the  time 
employing  the  most  opprobrious  terms  against  the  Southern  peo- 
ple,— then  the  question  became  one  of  honor^  not  of  interest,  as 
some  treated  it.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  "  higher  law,'" 
and  conscience  to  excuse  the  continued  outrages  on  what  was  a 
solemn  compact  between  equals;  but  an  honest  man  would  with- 
draw entirely  from  a  Union  which  he  could  not  respect,  and  save 
thus  both  his  conscience  and  the  public  faith.  Massachusetts, 
however,  which  led  the  States  in  the  New  State-rights  doctrines, 
never  acted  on  this  suggestion.  Indeed,  of  all  the  States  none 
ever  put  the  theory  of  State-rights  more  radically  in  practice. 

*  *  1  tuean  byfhe  '*  North  ^'  the  tendency  which  at  length  got  the  upper  band  there. 
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Yet,  ftt  all  times  in  her  history,  her  very  State-rights  was  Fed- 
eralism of  the  worst  order,  since  it  was  never  founded  on  prin- 
ciphj  and  only  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  most  interested  ex- 
pediency. The  State-rights  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Funding 
times  down  to  her  numerous  nullification  resolves  on  Texas,  was 
that  of  the  mindj  not  of  the  heart.  Just  the  reverse  with  Vir- 
ginia, who  fought  for  local  self-government  in  the  Revolution,  and 
consistently  cherished  the  principle  in  her  bosom  until  her  subju- 
gation in  1865. 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  March  12,  1850. 

Mt  Son:  My  atteDtion  had  been  drawn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Democrats 
of  Philadelphia  before  your  letter  reached  me.  Without  at  the  time  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  I  had  praised  them  in  conversation 
with  others,  and  recommended  them  to  general  perusal.  They  are  precisely 
what  they  should  have  been.  The  Democratic  party  can  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess by  discarding  from  among  them  the  Free-soilers,  Abolitionists,  and  all 
sQch  cattie.  Let  the  Whigs,  if  they  please,  court  them,  and  take  them  to 
their  embraces ;  but  let  the  true  lovers  of  Union  repudiate  them  as  unworthy 
of  their  association.  They  do,  indeed,  deserve  the  deepest  curses  of  the  pa- 
triot, for  having  put  in  jeopardy  the  noblest  and  fairest  fabric  of  government 
ihe  world  ever  saw.  When  I  think  of  it,  all  the  milk  of  my  nature  is  turned 
into  gall.  I  hope  that  there  is  intelligence  and  patriotism  enough  in  the  com- 
munity to  baffle  their  narrow  and  illiberal  designs. 

Calhoun's  speech  does  him  no  credit.  It  is  too  ultra,  and  his  ultimata  im- 
practicable. How  is  agitation  to  be  quieted,  or  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  obtained  ?  And  how,  above  all,  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
North  will  concede  a  power  which  has  grown  up  under  the  Constitution,  and 
by  our  own  concessions  ?  How  idle  to  complain  of  the  ordinance  of  '87  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  disturbance  to  the  equilibrium  of  which  he  complains. 
That  ordinance  is  our  own,  and  was  pre-existent  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is 
idle  for  us  to  complain  of  it.  In  short,  I  regard  his  speech  as  calculated  to 
do  injury  to  the  Sonthern  cause,  and  in  that  view  I  regret  its  delivery.  Web- 
ster's speech  has  not  yet  reached  me « 

We  passed  an  agreeable  day  and  two  nights  at  the  Governor's.*  There  was 
a  decided  wish  with  the  crowd  on  the  22d  to  have  me  address  them,  but  to 
be  silent  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  politic.  Gen.  Taylor  was  quite  communi- 
cative,— mistook  all  the  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  as  evidences  of  his 
popularity,  in  all  of  which  he  was  in  great  error. 

Your  father,  J.  Tyleb. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  also  in  Con- 
gress, made  his  celebrated  "Union  speech."     Mr.  Webster  had 

1  John  B.  Floyd. 
VOL.  II.  81. 
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reached  an  age  when  ambition  mast  have  ceased  to  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  him.  His  heart  was  great  and  good,  and  in  this 
crisis  he  raised  himself  to  a  height  of  patriotism  that  will  ever 
endear  him  to  every  lover  of  peace  and  humanity.  Hia  speech 
was  the  crowning  act  of  his  life,  and  in  making  it  he  seemed  to 
cast  aside  all  those  fetters  of  prejudice  engendered  by  his  local 
associations,  and  to  rise  as  near  as  man  can  to  his  God.  He  de- 
clared for  justice  to  the  South. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  mutual  friendship  that  ever  prevafled  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Tyler,  he  enclosed  to  the  ex-President  his 
speech  upon  the  slave  question.  The  heart  of  Mr.  Tyler  went 
out  in  complete  sympathy  with  Mr.  Webster;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1850,  he  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows, — Gallioun  having  died 

in  the  meantime : 

[To  Robert  Ttler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  April  17,  1S60. 

My  Son  :  Priscilla's  last  letter  has  tended  to  relieve  much  of  my  anxiety 
coDcerniDg  you,  but  yet  I  cannot  feel  content  to  let  the  occasion  pass  withoat 
urging  upon  you  extreme  caution.  The  weather  is  still  fitful,  and  a  relaptt 
might  prove  even  worse  than  the  first  attack.  Hereafter,  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, you  must  wear  thicker  garments  than  has  been  usual  with  yon— 
and,  above  all,  your  feet  should  be  kept  dry, — I  find  that  the  great  panacea 
against  colds,  rheumatism,  and  catarrh.  Is  not  the  exposure  you  encountered 
during  the  winter  between  Philadelphia  and  Bristol  too  severe,  and  does  it 
not  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  translation  to  the  city  ?  These  things  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  overlooke<l. 

IIow  very  cold  the  spring  has  been  thus  far  I  On  yesterday  twelve  months 
ago  our  peas  were  in  bloom,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  clothed  in  verdure. 
There  is  now  scarcely  a  leaf  expanding.  We  are  fifteen  days  later  in  plant- 
ing corn,  of  which  I  made  a  fine  crop  for  sale — 2,600  bushels — but  it  selU 
so  low  as  scarcely  to  remunerate.  My  wheat  is  very  promising,  and  begin- 
ning to  be  talked  of.  The  parcel  procured  by  you  is  quite  promising,  and  I 
hope  it  may  prove  a  good  addition  to  our  stock. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  had  to  break  off,  and  I  now  recommence  my 
letter  in  the  midst  of  a  mow  storm.  A  snow  storm  on  the  17th  of  April  I  I 
have  never  known  a  similar  occasion  but  once  before,  and  that  was,  I  think, 
in  the  year  1810,  ii  year  disastrous  to  the  farmer,  and  causing  extensive  suf- 
fering for  bread  thn>nj;hout  the  country.  Corn  commanded  readily  eight  dol- 
lars for  the  barrel  of  five  bushels,  and  in  some  places,  Hanover,  for  exampK 
ten.  You  j)erceive  how  stronjjjly  and  with  what  great  intensity  my  mind  runs 
upon  the  results  of  agriculture.  It  is  natural  for  one  to  think  of  that 
by  which  he  lives.  Hut  doubt  not  that  my  mind  runs  chiefly  and  in  its 
strongest  flood  uj)on  yourself.  I  hope  to  be  constantly  advised  of  your  con- 
dition.    Before  I  drop  the  subject  of  family  concerns,  I  must  say  to  you  that 
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Alice  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Denison.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  and 
have  replied  acquiescence.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  will  make  hi» 
way  well  in  the  church  should  he  live.  Alice  will  do  well.  I  should  have 
preferred  to  see  her  in  more  secure  circumstances,  in  anticipation  of  those 
contingencies  to  which  all  are  subject ;  but  we  reason  darkly  when  we  reason 
of  the  future,  and  so  everything  may  be  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Webster  has  sent  me  his  speech  on  the  slavery  question  in  pamphlet 
with  expressions  of  "  cordial  friendship."  I  have  replied  in  a  brief  letter, 
putting  him  right  on  the  subject  of  Texas  annexation.  My  view  of  that  sub- 
ject was  not  narrow,  local  or  bigoted.  It  embraced  the  whole  country  and 
all  its  interests.  The  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant  was  the  great  and  im- 
portant concern.  That  monopoly,  now  secured,  places  all  other  nations  at 
our  feet.  An  embargo  of  a  single  year  would  produce  in  Europe  a  greater 
amount  of  suffering  than  a  fifty  years'  war.  I  doubt  whether  Great  Britain 
could  avoid  convulsions.  And  yet,  with  these  results  before  him,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn unceasingly  talked  of  slavery  and  its  abolition  in  connection  with  the 
subject.  That  idea  seemed  to  possess  him  and  Upshur  as  a  single  idea. 
They  are  gone  to  their  long  homes,  and  have  left  but  few  equals  behind  in  all 
that  is  calculated  to  exalt  the  character  of  man.  But  I  do  but  justice  to  my- 
self in  declaring  that  my  views  extended  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,, 
and  were  not  confined  to  a  single  interest. 

With  love  to  Pris.  and  all.  Your  father,  J.  Ttleb» 

So  rabid  did  the  "  Free-soilers"  become  that  they  actnallj  undeiv 
took  to  limit  the  territory  of  Texas,  which,  trasting  to  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  (Jnited  States  to  protect  her  interests,  had  en- 
tered the  Union.  The  Mexican  war  itself  could  alone  be  justified 
by  acceding  to  her  claim  in  its  fullest  extent,  which  extended  her 
territory  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  north  from  its  head-waters  to- 
the  forty-second  parallel,  not  only  comprising  what  is  now  Texas^ 
but  two-thirds  of  New  Mexico,  one-half  of  Colorado,  and  parts  of 
Wyoming  and  Kansas.  That  boundary  had  been  asserted  by 
Texas  as  early  as  1836,  and  tlie  nations  of  the  world  had  recog- 
nized her,  and  the  United  States  annexed  her  with  that  boundary 
proclaimed  upon  her  statute  books.  True,  the  United  States  by 
the  joint  resolutions  could,  as  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  limit  or 
extend  them,  but  not  so  when  it  became  a  question  between  this 
government  and  Texas.  The  "Free-soilers"  wished  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  enemy  of  Texas,  and  to  urge 
the  arguments  of  Mexico  as  to  the  limits  of  her  territory — a 
breach  of  faith  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind.  Was.  it  any 
wonder  that  the  question  of  slavery  became  every  day  more  and 
more  identified  with  Southern  pride  ? 
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On  the  18th  of  April,  1850,  the  resolution  previously  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Henry  8.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  an  active  ad- 
vocate of  the  compromise  policy,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  on  the  slavery  question,  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Clay  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
next  day.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  committee  reported  what  waa 
afterwards  known  as  the  "  Omnibus  bill,"  covering  all  the  points 
of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  of  the  29th  of  January;  and  on  tlie  10th 
of  May,  Mr.  Foote  addressed  Mr.  Tyler  a  letter  requesting  his 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Tyler's  popularity  was  now  firmly  re-established.  He  replied 
in  a  somewhat  lengthy  communication,  which  was  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  day.  Writing  to  Alexander  Gardiner  a  short 
time  afterwards,  he  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  his  letter 
as  follows: 

[To  Alexander  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  29,  1S50. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  written  to  Foote,  from  whom  I  received  a  letter  re- 
<}ue8ting  my  views,  suggesting  amendments,  but  in  the  main  approving  the 
compromise.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  better  can  be  done.  In  its  results, 
Clay's  plan  ditVers  not  much  from  that  of  the  administration.  That  of  the 
administration  leaves  matters  open  to  the  selection  of  the  people  themselves 
in  convention.  Kven  if  the  climate  and  productions  invited  to  settlement, 
the  doubt  of  being  outvoted  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  would  keep  the 
Southern  man  with  his  laborers  where  he  is.  And  so  with  Mr.  Clay's;  if  the 
efVort  was  made  to  enforce  the  Mexican  law,  and  resisted,  before  a  decision  of 
the  question  could  be  had  the  intlux  from  the  non-slaveholding  States  would 
settle  the  matter.  If  the  question  be  any  other  than  an  abstraction,  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  we  save  our  honor  and  lose  the  land.  I  have,  therefore,  made  the 
most  of  it  in  the  letter  to  Foote,  not  seeing  that  anything  better  is  likely  to 
be  done.  I  shall  have  at  least  convinced  all  men  that  I  can  overcome  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  feelin;;s  when  the  safety  of  the  country  reijuires  it. 
Since  you  left  I  have  become  entirely  satisfied  that  if  nothing  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  the  majc^rity  shall  force  measures,  there  will  be  a 
decided  move  in  the  South.  The  minds  of  all  men  seem  to  be  made  up  to  it. 
I  have  seen  plain,  unpretending  citizens  who  hold  a  decisive  language  up«m 
the  subject.  What  desperate  infatuation,  then,  to  press  matters  to  extremity. 
If  the  letter  be  publishetl,  give  me  your  candid  opinion  concerning  it. 

My  time,  so  much  as  1  can  devote  to  any  such  purpose,  is  occupied  in  pre- 
paring an  atidress  to  be  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  *20th  June.  The  theme  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Virginia,  and  is  purely  Virginian.  I  shall  treat  it  as  such,  and  seek  to  revive 
the  recollection  of  past  times  and  past  men  in  the  Old  Dominion.     The  ex- 
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»minatLon  of  her  aocieiit  recordp  ahowa  how  firmly  she  has  at  all  times  stood 
up  for  public  rights. 

Julia  and  myself  have  must  deeply  regretted  that  your  mother  and  Margaret 
ahi-iuld  have  left  us  at  the  moment  that  the  weather  was  about  to  aasume  a 
more  pleniaiit  conilUioii,  and  that  nature  was  to  clothe  herself  in  her  sweeteit 
smilfB.  A  wi^ek  ba«  produced  great  change,  and  the  south  porch  is  otia 
living  nosegay,  and  the  garden  redolent  with  sweets.  The  peas  are  in  per- 
fection, and  the  strawberries  luscious  and  tempting.  We  have  them  daily  on 
the  table,  and  each  of  us  oCtou  ejaculate  the  wish  that  you  were  all  here  to 
enjoy  them  with  us.  Gardiu  is  rapidly  recovering  his  strength,  and  no  other 
case  of  nseasles  has  manifested  itself.  With  the  warm  weather  we  shall,  I 
trust,  throw  off  the  aobes  and  pains  of  winter.  The  wheat  is  advancing  to 
maturity,  and  the  fallow  field  lo  the  U'ft,  as  you  come  to  the  house,  is  mag- 
Difio«nt  to  behold. 

With  best  love  to  all. 

Truly  sod  affectionately  yours,  John  Ttler. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tyler'6  pnblic  letter  to  Senator  Foote : 
[To  Hon.  H.  3.  Foote.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  21,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  10th,  requesting  my  views  touching  the 
expediency  of  adopting  and  carrying  Into  effect  the  compromise  scheme  which 
has  recently  been  reported  from  the  special  Committee  of  Thirteen,  reached 
me  in  due  course  of  mail,  and  recoguiKJng  the  ctaims  of  a  long  continued  friend- 
ship, which  I  am  quite  desirous  to  cherish,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  respond  to 
your  wishes.  Let  nie  promise  that,  although  secluded  from  the  affairs  of  the 
political  world,  the  agitations  which  disturb  the  country  have  not  failed  to  reach 
me,  and  most  painfully  to  affect  me.  Tliey  have  arisen  on  a  question  which 
alone  has  power  seriously  to  affect  the  stability  of  our  institutions, — a  ques- 
tion which  admits  of  but  one  means  of  solution,  and  that  is  in  the  practice 
of  perfect  justice  by  the  members  of  the  Union  towards  each  other.  Let  the 
case  which  now  agitates  us  be  stated  to  any  impartial  arbiter,  and  he  would 
have  DO  difficulty  in  settling  it.  Here  are  a  number  of  States  in  union, 
partners  in  a  great  political  firm,  where  all  are  equally  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  concern.  By  their  joint  means  they  acquire  a  valuable 
territory.  Common  sense  and  justice  would  declare  it  to  be  the  right  of  all, 
free  from  every  legislative  impediment,  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy  It,  with  all 
their  movables  and  objects.  But  it  may  be  that,  from  a  difference  in  the  con- 
■tituent  elements  of  society,  the  iohabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  States  could 
not  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  other  portion  and  prosper ;  so  that,  if  held  in 
common,  the  property  would  enure  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  benefit  of 
a  moiety  of  the  partners.  What  does  common  sense  and  common  justice  dic- 
tate in  such  an  instance?  Precisely  what  would  take  place  between  individ- 
uals— neither  more  nor  less.  Let  there  be  a  fair  division  between  the  parties, 
so  that  eiich  may  have  a  full  aud  perfect  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
partnership.    This  was  the  leading  motive  in  the  Missonri  Compromise. 

But  then  a  portion  of  the  partners  hold  in  holy  horror  the  domestic  institu- 
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tioni  of  other  portions,  and  cannot  consent  to  any  act  which  will  give  a  wider 
spread  to  those  institutions.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  repugnance  carried, 
that  even  in  the  Senate,  anriong  the  Conscript  Fathers,  one  of  their  number, 
and  he  a  representative  of  the  most  potent  State  in  the  Union,  has  not 
scrupled  suhstantially  to  declare  that  obligations  imposed  by  an  oath  are  no- 
thing ;  that  plighted  faith  between  States  is  nothing ;  that  solemn  comptcti 
between  nations  are  nothing ;  that  all  and  everything  heretofore  esteemed  to 
be  sacred  and  binding  among  men  is  in  comparison  as  **  burning  flax."  To 
those  who  entertain  such  feeling  and  sentiments,  a  ready  mode  presents  itself 
to  avoid  the  awful  conflict  of  real  or  supposed  duty.  They  can,  by  retiring 
from  positions  wherein  such  dread  alternatives  present  themselves,  avoid 
them.  In  their  retirement,  they  have  only  to  lay  aside  the  duty  of  good 
citizens,  and  there  erect  an  altar  to  that  deity,  whatever  it  is  or  may  be,  that 
requires  for  its  protection  the  disregard  of  an  oath,  a  sacred  bond  and  cove- 
nant with  the  great  God  of  the  universe.  But  what  shall  be  done  by  States 
to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  constitutional  obligations  and  the  dispensation  of 
justice?  Will  they  act  in  a  spirit  of  worse  than  Punic  faith  towards  their 
associates  and  partners  ?  Surely,  surely  American  honor  is  not  reduced  to  so 
low  a  standard.  That  honor  which  has  remained  bright  and  untarnished 
amid  numberless  collisions  with  foreign  nations,  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  now 
destined  to  suffer  eclipse.  Jusiiiiajiai,  ruat  coslum,  was,  and  I  trust  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  maxim  of  these  States.  Let  it  still  be  elevated  above  the 
war-cry  of  faction ;  and  if  the  aversion  to  domestic  institutions  of  the  South 
is  so  great  as  to  give  serious  disquietude,  let  the  non-slave-holding  States  say 
80  at  once;  let  them  tell  the  South  :  '*  We  cannot  rest  in  peace  by  the  side  of 
this  moral  contagion.  While  wo  remain  associated,  we  cannot  fully  or  con- 
stitutionally deny  to  you  an  equality  of  benefit  with  ourselves  in  all  that 
forms  part  of  the  common  stock ;  but  wo  prefer  to  bo  released  from  our  obli- 
gations, which,  while  they  exist,  must  be  sacredly  preserved ;  so  let  us  parti- 
tion the  public  debt  and  public  property  on  terms  of  perfect  fairness,  and 
separate  in  peace."  Such  a  course,  however  to  be  deplored,  would  be  lofty 
and  honorable.  It  would  realize  the  reply  of  Aristides  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple as  to  a  proposition  of  Theinistocles :  "  Nothing  could  be  more  for  the  benefit 
of  Athens,"  said  he,  *'  than  what  Themistocles  proposes,  but  nothing  more 
unjust."  You  will  remember  that  Themistocles  proposed  to  seize  on  the  fleet 
of  the  Grecian  allies  in  order  to  ensure  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  It  is  proposed 
now  to  seize  on  the  public  lands  to  obtain  mastery  over  the  Union. 

From  these  reflections,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  readily  deduce  the  color  of  my 
opinions.  I  think  that  the  South  niij^ht  very  well  have  surrendered  to  the 
North  and  the  N(»rth-west  the  j^olden  treasures  of  California,  and  the  rich, 
grazing  and  farming  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joachin,  and  that  the 
North  might  have  been  well  contented  to  leave  open  to  the  influx  of  Southern 
institutions  all  the  country  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes.  In 
such  an  adjustment  the  North  would  have  had  the  gold  and  all  the  power 
that  gold  can  purchase.  Whether  the  last  would  have  enured  to  the  South  is 
oxtrcmely  problematical.  It  may  have  been  possibly  stimulated  to  settlement 
hy  the  hope  of  mineral  deposits  not  yet  discovered.    I  am  aware  of  no  other  rao- 
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dve.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  States  would  have  preserved  good  faitji  to  each 
3ther,  and  all  would  have  been  peace  and  good  will.  Nature  wy6uld  have 
presented  a  barrier  to  emigration  from  the  South,  and  not  Congress ;  and  no 
murmurs  of  discontent  would  have  prevailed.  But  this  did  not  uit  the  views 
of  certain  men.  Agitation  succeeded,  and  Congress,  losing  its  palance,  gave 
to  California  no  territorial  government,  and  provided  no  meaifo  to  establish 
the  dominion  of  law  and  order.  She  was  left  like  an  estray  to  wander  where 
she  could,  and  either  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  sword  or  to  govern  herself 
in  the  best  manner  she  was  able.  May  I  not  be  justified  in  saying,  that  none 
but  the  descendants  of  a  race  the  advocates  of  law  and  order  from  the  time 
of  Alfred  could  have  prevented  everything  from  running  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  ?  A  league  of  the  good  was  formed  to  restrain  the  bad,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  laws  were  put  actively  in  operation.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  a 
matter  of  the  least  surprise  to  me  that  the  people  of  that  Territory  should 
have  formed  a  State  government  the  more  perfectly  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  and  of  property. 

In  doing  this  they  have  thought  proper  to  exclude  slave  labor  by  their  fun- 
damental law.  If  this  is  the  result  of  the  fair  and  unbiased  sentiment  of  the 
people,  they  had  as  full  right  to  adopt  it  as  to  adopt  any  other  feature  of  their 
Constitution.  In  that  view  the  South  has  no  right  to  object  to  it.  It  was  an 
attribute  of  self-government  appertaining  entirely  and  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  offense  to 
any  other  people  or  State.  What  else  have  they  done  ?  Doubtless  much  that 
is  objectionable.  They  have  embraced  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  their  proposed  new  State  a  tract  of  country  not 
only  not  properly  represented,  if  at  all,  in  the  convention,  but  capable  of 
making  large  and  powerful  States  in  themselves  at  some  future  time.  All 
this  is  highly  objectionable,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  not  be 
eubmitted  to ;  but  as  Southern  men,  with  full  knowledge  before  us  that  slave 
labor  will  be  excluded  from  all  the  territory  of  California,  however  it  may  be 
divided,  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  South  whether  the  country  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  or  more  States  ?  Is  it  not  even  better  for  the  South  that  the 
whole  country  should  compose  a  single  State,  since  for  some  time  to  come  it 
will  be  represented  by  two  instead  of  four  senators,  the  two  senators  being  by 
birth,  by  connection,  and  education  identified  with  the  South  ? 

But  if  we  object  to  the  admission  of  California  as  part  of  the  proposed  com- 
promise, and  thereby  defeat  it,  pray  tell  me  what  we  shall  have  gained  ?  By 
the  bill  as  reported,  two  new  Territories  are  reported,  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
as  to  which  not  only  is  the  Wilmot  Proviso  waived,  but  an  express  stipula- 
tion is  made  that  the  Territorial  legislatures  shall  make  no  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  African  slavery.  Congress  is  passive  then,  and  the  Territorial  legisla- 
tures are  passive.  We  might  justly  require  more ;  but  as  no  impediment 
produced  by  United  States  legislation  is  in  our  way,  if  climate  interposes  no 
obstacle,  and  the  Constitution  overrides  Mexican  law,  which  I  do  not  doubt, 
those  Territories  are  as  fully  open  to  us  as  we  can  desire.  They  are  only  in 
the  progress  of  settlement,  and  if  emigrants  from  the  South  should  move  there 
in  numbers,  they  may  be  able  to  control  the  ultimate  destiny  of  things.     I 
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must,  however,  in  candor  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soathem  planters 
will  ever  resort  either  to  Utah  or  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  aeUlement. 
I  go  further,  and  express  the  opinion  which  I  have  on  another  occaaon  ei- 
pressed,  that  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  kaa  from 
the  first  been  a  mere  abstraction.  Mr.  Wilmot  may  have  saved  himself  all 
the  solicitude  he  has  felt  on  the  subject.  Natnre  and  circumstance  asked  ne 
aid  of  him  to  carry  forward  his  great  scheme  of  philanthropy.  He  has  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  agitators,  and  won  all  the  honors  and  disUnctioDi 
arising  from  that  source ;  but  this  is  all.  The  Southern  man  would  scarcdv 
have  periled  his  property  by  transferring  it  to  the  gold  diggings.  He  hu 
known  from  the  first  that,  while  he  transfers  his  fifties,  the  Northern 
States  would  pour  out  their  thousands ;  and  that  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  forming  a  State  government  he  would  be  outvoted.  The  effects  of  thai 
immense  emigration  at  the  North  are  still  to  be  realized  at  home.  It  may, 
after  all,  be  discovered  that,  instead  of  encouraging  emigration  of  the  labor  of 
the  North,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  thrown  open  the  doors  as  wide 
as  possible  for  emigration  from  other  quarters.  But  I  go  no  further  into  that 
matter.  I  only  intend  to  add  that  the  bill  as  reported  secures  the  South  from 
insult — a  gratuitous  insult,  and  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  be  borne.  The 
point  of  honor  with  us  is  saved,  and  this  from  the  first  has  been  the  point  at 
issue. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  inseparable  objection  to  taking  the  bill  as  it  is  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  unless  Mr.  Berrien's  objection 
to  the  two  representatives  be  well  founded.  Whether  it  is  or  not  depends 
upon  facts  which  arc  before  you,  and  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  In  coming  to 
your  decision  upon  this  subject,  there  is  much  due  to  those  noble  and  patriotic 
spirits  from  the  non-slave-holdiug  States  who  have  come  to  the  rescue.  Shall 
they  be  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Free-soilers  ?  I  would  pursue 
no  course,  were  I  in  Congress,  which  would  give  to  the  leaders  of  Free- 
soilism  a  lease  of  life  to  endure  beyond  the  present  session. 

The  proposition  made  to  Texas  1  am  well  content  to  leave  to  the  decision 
of  Texas.  I  think  that  her  boundary  fairly  and  justly  extends  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  She  has  evermore  strenuously  insisted  on  that  boundary  as  her 
right.  It  was  laid  down  as  the  boundary  by  all  maps  and  charts  anterior  to 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  It  was  acknowledged  as  the  boundary  by  Santa 
Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  after  that  battle.  It  was  claimed  by  her 
legislature,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by  military  armaments.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  American  troops,  who  claimed  to  fight  their  two  first  battles  on 
Texan  soil  It  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  government  in  the  establiib- 
ment  of  custom  houses,  and  finally,  as  if  to  avoid  all  cavil  or  dispute,  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  and  through  the  annexation  of  a 
map  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  which  the  Uio  Grande  is  traced  as  the  true 
boundary.  The  United  States  took  the  quarrel  which  existed  between  Texa* 
and  Mexico  upon  themselves,  and  did,  with  Texas  troops  to  aid,  what  Texas 
would  8(X)ner  or  later  have  done  for  herself,  conquer,  among  other  things,  her 
true  boundary.  The  right  is  as  complete  as  would  have  been  that  of  Maine 
to  all  the  lands  in  dispute  with  New  Brunswick,  had  war  arisen  between  the 
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United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  New  -Brnnswick  been  a  trophy  of  the 
war.  I  fear  pot  to  trust  the  proposed  compromise  with  Texas.  She  is  every 
way  most  deeply  interested  in  its  proper  adjustment,  and  I  am  willing,  as  a 
Southern  man,  to  abide  her  decision. 

As  to  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  provision  securing  the 
trial  by  jury  in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has  escaped.  No  real  bond- 
man is  going  to  urge  the  matter  after  returning  home.  His  true  condition 
there  is  too  thoroughly  known.  If,  however,  he  has  real  cause  to  believe  him- 
self entitled  to  freedom,  the  bill  grants  no  more  to  him  than  is  already  secured 
by  our  laws.  This  you  well  know.  While  at  the  bar,  I  have  often  prose- 
cuted suits  for  freedom,  and  have  as  often  succeeded  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
The  North  now  have  no  fear  but  that  impartial  justice  will  be  done.  What 
I  should  chiefly  desire  to  see  would  be  the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  render- 
ing effectual  the  delivery  of  the  fugitive  by  some  means  to  prevent  recapture. 
There  is  so  solemn  an  obligation  resting  on  the  government  to  carry  faithfully 
into  execution  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  this  point,  that  I  cannot 
believe  that  an  objection  will  be  made  to  the  most  stringent  provision. 

The  only  remaining  subject  is  that  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of 
slaves  for  sale  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  establishment  of  slave 
depots  within  the  same.  Do  me  the  favor  to  turn  to  the  Code  of  laws  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses — I 
think  in  1882 — but  never  acted  on.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
being  then  a  senator  from  this  State.  Ton  will  readily  find  a  statute  on  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  containing  substantially  the  same  provisions  with 
the  reported  bill.  That  statute  was  prepared  by  myself.  I  need  say  no  more,, 
therefore,  on  this  point. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  have  I  hastily  run  over  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
proposed  compromise.  My  views  may  be  imperfect  and  unsound.  My  at* 
tachment  to  the  Union  may  have  carried  me  far  into  error.  If  it  be  so,  the 
reason  is  one  I  am  proud  to  avow.  I  enter  into  no  rhapsody  in  its  praise.  So 
far  has  it  served  all  its  purposes  well.  Whether  the  future  shall  find  it  mov- 
ing on  like  a  majestic  ship,  filled  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  us  all,  and 
bearing  "  glad-tidings  of  great  joy  "  to  distant  hemispheres,  that  future  can 
alone  determine.  Let  justice  preside  at  the  helm,  and  all  will  be  well.  But 
if  she  be  stricken  down,  and  a  dark  and  gloomy  and  remorseless  fanaticism 
usurp  her  place,  then  is  this  argosy,  so  richly  freighted,  inevitably  wrecked. 

You  have  drawn  from  me  a  long  letter,  but  I  could  not  say  less  and  do 
justice  to  my  feelings  and  opinions.     I  might  have  written  much  more. 

With  assurances  of  cordial  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

John  Tyler. 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill  had  continued  for  days  and  even 
months  the  occasion  of  angry  discussion  in  Congress.  The  mea- 
sures that  composed  it,  though  not  passed  as  a  whole,  were  taken 
up  separately,  and  adopted  ere  the  session  closed.  These  measures,, 
constituting  the  so-called  Compromise  of  1850,  consisted  of:  1,  A 
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provision  for  the  admiflsion  of  California  into  the  Union ;  2,  A 
provision  for  organized  territorial  govemmentB  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  without  any  restriction  on  slavery;  8,  A  provision  for 
paying  Texas  a  sum  of  money  for  the  relinqnishment  of  her  ckinu 
to  New  Mexico ;  4,  A  provision  for  prohibiting  the  dave-tnde  in 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  6,  A  provision  secaring  more  eflbaenth 
the  surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  sUves. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Porttmouth  Pilots  of  January  S3, 1850,  Mr. 
Tyler  alluded,  at  some  length,  to  the  fourth  of  these  meaanres.  He 
urged  that  the  District  should  be  closed  as  a  slave  mart, — a  power 
which  '^  each  State  has  a  right  to  exercise  over  its  terriUwy,  and 
effecting  no  vested  rights,  and  doing  no  violence  to  the  rights  of 
property.^  He  said  that  '^  that  provision  had  long  since  been  jwo- 
posed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  Code 
of  laws  prepared  in  1832  for  the  District,  and  that  particnlar  bill, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Tyler,  who  was 
a  momber  of  the  joint  committee  and  a  senator  from  Yirginia." 

[To  Alsxahdsb  Gabdixee.] 

Shbbwood  Fobest,  Dee.  6,  1S60. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  ....  The  public  mind  hereabouts  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country.  For  myself,  I  look  with  equal  appre- 
hensions to  both  great  sections.  The  censure  on  Foote  by  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  success  of  Seward  in  your  State,  fill  me  alike  with  appre- 
hension. Unless  a  new  direction  is  given  to  the  public  mind,  I  cannot  augur 
results.  England  has  a  finger  in  all  our  excitements,  and  a  member  of  Parlis- 
ment  is  amongst  us  to  assist  us  to  our  ruin.  If  that  fellow,  in  some  manner, 
could  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  give  umbrage  to  England,  and  actual  war  should 
be  threatened,  what  still  lingers  in  the  American  heart  of  patriotism  might 
be  kindled  into  flame,  in  which  the  disturbers  of  our  harmony  might  be  con- 
sumed.    An  earthquake  of  some  sort  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

We  rejoice  in  the  good  tidings  from  East  Hampton,  and  cannot  but  hope  to 
have  Mrs.  G.  and  Mrs.  B.  here  at  some  early  day. 

Affectionately  yours,  John  Ttleb. 

About  this  time  the  revolt  of  the  Hungarians  against  Austria 
was  exciting  unusual  sympathy  in  this  country.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
tlie  iirst  to  propose  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Austria  for  its  too  frequent  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity 
in  putting  down  tlie  rebellion.  His  letter  was  directed  to  bis  son, 
who  published  it,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  in  the  papere, 
omitting  the  address. 
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[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  July  16,  1849. 

Mt  Son  :  I  have  been  highly  gratified  to  learii  that  your  coarse  on  the 
Hungarian  question  has  been  so  entirely  in  consonance  with  my  own  feelings, 
although  I  have  taken  no  occasion  heretofore  to  express  them.  That  noble 
people  are  entitled  to  the  deepest  sympathy  of  every  lover  of  his  race ;  and  if 
they  succeed,  they  will  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  humanity  than  has 
been  achieved  since  our  Revolution.  What  prudence  and  wisdom  in  council, 
and  what  consummate  generalship,  have  they  not  already  exhibited.  The 
elevation  to  their  presidency  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age ;  the  hu- 
manity, the  observance  of  which  is  always  wise,  which  they  manifest  upon 
all  occasions ;  their  undaunted  bravery  and  gallant  bearing,— entitle  them  to 
the  first  place  among  nations  ripe  for  liberty. 

What  shall  be  said  of  their  opponents  in  this  great  struggle  for  freedom  7 
Wherever  they  move,  "desolation  marks  their  progress."  In  prosecuting 
the  war,  they  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  attributes  of  civilized  men,  and  to 
have  become  little  better  than  demons.  Acts  disgraceful  to  the  worst  ages  of 
the  world  signalize  their  smallest  victories.  Villages  sacked  and  plundered, 
the  noblest  of  the  people  marked  out  for  disgraceful  execution,  and  women 
of  the  first  class  exposed  in  their  persons  and  subjected  to  the  scourge, — such 
are  the  accounts  that  reach  us !  As  a  people,  we  can  give  no  aid  in  arms  and 
men  to  the  Hungarians ;  but  as  one  of  the  community  of  nations,  we  have  a 
right  to  enforce  and  a  duty  to  perform.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
rules  which  civilization  has  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  war  shall  be  observed 
by  nations  at  war.  When  Austria  subjects  to  the  scourge  women  of  worth 
and  character — thus  trampling  civilization  in  the  dust,  and  reverting  to  days 
of  worse  than  Gothic  darkness  and  barbarity, — it  becomes  our  duty,  as  it  is 
that  of  every  civilized  State,  to  protest  against  such  proceedings ;  and,  if  our 
protest  is  unavailing,  to  manifest  our  displeasure  by  withdrawing  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  The  United  States  should  not  be  left  in  a  doubtful  posi- 
tion. We  are  responsible  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  for  the  aid  we  may 
give  in  the  advancement  of  society  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement ;  and  we  but  poorly  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty  if  we  keep  company 
with  those  who  war  both  against  the  one  and  the  other.  This  would  not  be 
taking  part  in  the  struggles  of  Europe — no  stepping  out  of  our  sphere  of 
neutrality ;  it  would  be  but  the  enforcement  of  those  conventional  rules  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  interests  of  all  nations  are  alike  involved.  What 
are  the  views  of  our  government  on  this  subject  I  h&ve  no  means  of  knowing. 
I  express  my  own  opinions  for  your  deliberation  and  reflection. 

In  the  war  which  Russia  is  waging  for  the  maintenance  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples, the  course  of  France  has  greatly  disappointed  me.  The  only  way  in 
which  she  can  save  her  own  soil  from  the  tread  of  the  Cossack  is  to  meet  him 
on  the  northern  confines  of  Hungary.  Such,  at  this  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  with  the  lights  around  me,  appears  clearly  to  be  her  duty  and 
true  interest.  Lamartine's  annunciation  of  purpose  to  the  world,  when  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  correct:  "  France  would  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  other  States,  but  she  expected  other  States  to  be  governed  by  the 
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Mme  mien,"  Sach  was  the  labcUnee  of  his  declaralioo,  and  it  was  wite. 
The  great  straggle  has  now  commenced  between  fibertj  and  despotism,  and 
a  migbtjr  earthquake  conmUes  Earope.  The  fate  of  eentnriea  is  inrolTed  in 
the  contest.  At  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  we  can  onlj  offer  ap 
rjiQr  prayers  for  the  saccess  of  the  oppressed. 

With  love  to  all.  Yoor  father,  JoBsr  Ttlu. 

This  letter  wag  noticed  at  the  feeseioD  of  the  compromise  bj  Mr. 
Foote,  in  a  highly  elaborate  ealogy  in  the  Senate  on  the  character 
and  ffervicas  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Foote  repelled  a  claim  set  up  for 
Mr.  Wehster,  on  the  ground  of  a  priority  of  soggeetion,  as  to  the 
suspension  of  diplomatic  intercoorse  with  Austria.^ 

On  the  29th  of  Jmie,  1850,  Mr.  Tyler  delivered  an  address  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  on  the  ^  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Virginia.''  His  hymn  to  the  Union  and  Virginia  was  sincere  and 
sweet.  It  found  an  echo  in  a  letter,  addressed  a  few  months  later^ 
to  Rev.  William  Tyler: 

[To  Rev.  William  Ttlbb.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  Ghables  Citt,  Ya.,  Aoe.  12,  1860. 

Mr  Deab  Sib  :  ....  I  thank  you  for  your  flattering  approval  of  my  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  the  brief  outline  of  Virginia  political  opinion  which  it  contains,  you  have 
my  own  convictions,  with  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  more  strongly  im- 
preHsed  from  the  change  of  opinion  which  you  frankly  avow  yourself  to  have 
undergone  of  late  years  ;  and  yet,  my  dear  sir,  it  were  most  truly  to  be  wished 
that  the  only  two  parties  known  to  the  country  at  this  day  were  the  same 
which  existed  iu  the  early  days  of  the  Union.  Although  all  my  life  attacheil 
to  the  Republican  or  Jeffersonian  party,  I  nevertheless  recognized  in  the  op- 
posite or  Federal  party  a  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  country,  and  fur 
many  of  its  leaders  and  their  memory  I  entertain  sentiments  of  the  most  ex- 
alted reH[)ect.  Tlie  Republican  party  evermore  insisted  upon  limiting  theac- 
ium  (if  the  government  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  regarded 
the  CoMHtitution  as  a  solemn  compact  between  States,  while  the  Federal  party 
regarded  it  aH  the  rcHult  of  the  popular  wmU,  and  dilVering  in  nothing,  so  far 
as  its  origin  wan  concerned,  from  the  Constitution  of  a  single  State.  Thi* 
radical  (lilVerence  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  government  displayed 
itself  ill  its  a<ltnini8tration,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms  restricted  and  latitudi- 
narian  construction. 

We  have  seen,  through  a  long  course  of  tinje,  the  struggle  between  these 
two  principled  f(»r  the  mastery,  which,  in  these  latter  days,  under  new  names 
and  nvw  phases  given  the  latter  principle,  is  shaking  our  system  most  ter- 
ribly. The  Kepublican  idea  gives  to  no  one  cause  of  alarm,  invades  no  man's 
(ire-side,  and  threatens  no  njan's  property.     Massachusetts  and  every  other 
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tate  is  left  to  manage  its  interoal  affairs  after  its  own  way.  The  Federal 
lea,  on  the  contrary,  by  making  the  popular  majority  the  only  power  in  the 
tate  whose  will  is  to  be  enforced,  if  needs  be,  by  sword  and  bayonet,  incites 
ven  against  its  own  desire  a  busy,  disquieted  and  fanatical  spirit,  which,  in 
s  efforts  to  gain  the  majority  power,  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  greatest 
?pnblic  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  To  no  such  bad  issue  did  any  of  the 
ure  men  of  that  party  ever  believe  that  their  principles  would  come ;  but 
ere  it  is  before  us,  and  every  friend  of  Union  has  cause  to  tremble  at  it. 
'his  frightful  issue  has  been  reached  by  gradual  steps.  Power  begets  power, 
nd  the  precedent  of  to-day  becomes  the  constitution  of  to-morrow,  and 
rags  along  with  it  an  endless  train  of  usurpations.  Better  than  that  we 
ally  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  and  an  agency  central 
;overnment,  in  opposition  to  a  consolidated  government,  and  an  imperial  un- 
estricted  and  irresistible  majority,  in  whose  ^haiids  constitutional  guaranties 
.nd  chartered  rights  will  be  as  easily  destroyed  as  the  parchment  on  which 
hey  are  written. 

You  ask  me  for  a  copy  of  my  address  delivered  recently  to  the  young  men 
»f  the  Balston  Spa  Law  School.  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  when  I  as- 
;ure  you  that  all  that  the  newspapers  have  eaid  upon  that  subject  is  the 
nerest  fable  that  ever  was  invented.  I  did  not  open  my  lips  upon  the  occa- 
iion,  and  left  before  the  scholastic  exercise  concluded.  Somebody  made  for  me 
I  speech,  or  more  properly  prepared  a  synopsis  of  a  speech  so  manufactured, 
ind  the  newspapers  gave  it  currency ;  but  I  have  so  long  and  so  repeatedly 
!K;en  misrepresented  (I  wish  that  this  was  the  worst  misrepresentation  of  me 
nrhich  has  received  currency)  that  1  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  publicly 
^0  contradict  it. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Truly  and  faithfully  yours,  J.  Tyler. 

The  fillibustering  expedition  of  Lopez  to  Cuba  resulted  in  the 
3apture  of  a  number  of  American  citizens  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
3xpedition.  Mr.  Tyler's  personal  relations  with  the  Spanish  min- 
ster, Calderon  de  La  Barca,  were  warm  and  cordial.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  at  the  instance  of  many,  to  make  an  appeal  through  him 
to  his  government  for  their  release.  This  appeal  was  graciously 
beard  by  his  sovereign  mistress,  and  contributed  to  the  final  dis- 
::harge  of  the  prisoners.  The  letter  making  the  appeal  appeared  in 
the  Washington  C^wwiof  October  31,1851,  where  it  may  be  found. 

About  this  time,  too,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  visited 
America.     He  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

Among  the  letters  that  close  this  chapter  will  be  found  one 
from  Mr.  Tyler  to  Col.  Cunningham,  commenting  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  whidi  is  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  magnan- 
imity that  distinguishes  Mr.  Tyler's  allusions  to  his  ancient  enemy 
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in  his  speech  on  the  distribation  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  in  1839, 
in  his  address  before  the  Maryland  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1855, 
in  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Clay  statue  in  1860,  and  in  his 
speech  in  the  Virginia  convention  in  1861. 

The  administration  of  Millard  Fillmore  closed  with  the  election 
of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency — a  gallant  son  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  supported  Mr.  Buchanan  until 
his  defeat  was  foregone,  when  they  rallied  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  upon  Greneral  Pierce,  and  secured  his  nomina- 
tion. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[To  R.  Tylkr.] 

Habch  17,  1861. 

Dear  Robert  :  ...  I  am  sorry  that  your  friend  Kneap  stands  in  danger.  I 
think  the  opinion  of  the  court  excluding  proof  of  unfairness  in  his  adversary 
was  probahly  wrong,  and  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  show  corruption,  a  charge  should  not  precede  the  proof,  otherwise 
the  most  innocent  might  be  surprised  and  condemned.  It  is  not  fairly  "  to 
confront  him  with  his  accuser." 

I  shall  much  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your  friend  for  the  goyernorship,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  depends  on  the  main- 
tenance  of  sound  Jeffersonian  principles.  The  purification  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  effected  by  throwing  over  Van  Hurenand  his  train  attendants, 
and  my  hope  is  that  it  will  not  hereafter  run  into  its  former  errors  and  ex- 
cesses. To  Mr.  Buchanan  I  owe  nothing  of  sympathy.  He  had  none  for  me 
in  my  severe  trials;  and  I  was  well  informed,  at  the  time,  of  his  nods  and 
smiles  of  approval  whenever  I  was  assailed  in  the  Senate.  But  I  will,  never- 
theless, sustain  him  from  the  regard  I  bear  his  noble  State.  She  deserves 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  South,  to  which  she  has  most  usually  inclined. 
Wise  and  myself  conversed  on  this  topic  when  I  saw  him  last,  but  his  efforts 
to  commit  the  State  in  the  Democratic  convention  was  ill-advised.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  has  hurt  Buchanan J.  Tyler. 

[To  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

She  It  WOOD  Forest,  October  26,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  is  before  me.  The  Badger  anecdote 
is  scarcely  worth  remembering, — certainly  not  worthy  of  a  notice  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Badger  seems  to  have  forgotten,  in  recurring  to  it  at  the 
President's  table,  that  ten  years  had  passed  since  we  had  seen  each  other,  and 
ten  years  bring  along  with  them  great  changes.  I  did  not  know  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  addressing  me,  which  1  regretted,  since  towards  him  I  never 
entertained  other  feelings  than  those  of  regret  that  he  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  alliance  against  one  who  never  had  entertained 
for  him  other  than  kind  feelings.     Since  then  I  have  more  thoroughly  under- 
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Btood  his  motives  of  action.  He  belongs  to  the  old  John  Adams  school,  I  to- 
that  of  Jefferson ;  our  principles  were,  therefore,  antagonistic.  He,  doubtless, 
IS  as  sincere  in  the  advocacy  of  his  as  I  am  of  mine,  and  his  view  of  duty  led 
him  to  resign.  He  said  more  unkind  things  of  me  afterwards  in  North  Caro- 
lina. I  expected  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  my  opponents,  and  should  be  very 
silly  to  bear  malice.  I  did  regret,  I  repeat,  that  I  did  not  recognize  him  at 
the  first  glance.  He  was  moet  probably  assisted  in  his  remembrance  of  me 
by  the  annunciation  of  my  name  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  saluted 
me. 

My  friends  flatter  me  by  frequent  declarations  that  I  am  unchanged  in  ap- 
pearance ;  but  old  Time  is  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  his  rightful  dues.  He- 
writes  his  wrinkles  on  the  brows  of  all. 

Do  you  accept  the  tender  made  you  of  the  leading  editor  or  not  ?  and  if  so,, 
do  you  prefer  Washington  or  Alexandria  ?  I  scarcely  know  which  to  advise. 
The  circulation  of  a  paper  at  Alexandria  must  be  local ;  yet,  by  an  agent 
always  in  Washington  to  report  the  earliest  news,  it  might  become  controlling. 
A  paper  at  the  seat  of  government,  if  it  met  with  success,  would  give  th& 
editors  a  high  position.  But  there  is  the  rub— many  have  failed.  Whether 
you  take  the  one  or  the  other,  you  will  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
In  either  event,  be  in  no  haste  to  commit  yourself  on  the  presidential  question. 
There  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  the  philosophy  of  th& 
moment  dreams  of.  If  Stockton  visits  me,  you  shall  in  our  flowing  cups  be 
kindly  remembered.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  military  promotion.  B& 
pleased  to  remember  me  to  your  father,  and  believe  me  to  be. 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyleb. 

P.  S. — I  hope  to  see  you  whenever  convenient. 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  October  27,  1851. 
Deab  Robebt  :  I  have  been  deeply  mortified  at  the  defeat  of  Judge  Gamp- 
bell.  I  have  formed  of  him  an  exalted  opinion,  and  have  regarded  him  as  so 
thoroughly  identified  in  feeling  and  sentiment  with  yourself  that  I  almost  re- 
gard his  defeat  as  your  own.  I  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  at  the  time  that  the 
judges  who  had  been  defeated  by  him  in  the  nomination  would  not  only  feel 
indifferent  in  the  matter  of  his  election,  but  would  impart  the  same  feeling 
of  indifference  to  their  personal  friends ;  yet  I  had  hoped  that  the  defection 
would  not  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  defeat  him.  His  defeat  has,  I  learned 
from  your  letter,  proceeded  from  a  different  consideration ;  and  I  infer,  what 
I  had  not  before  understood,  that  the  Judge  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  What  a 
wretched  pretense  this  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  vote  against  him.  To  make 
a  man's  religious  opinions  the  test  for  office  is  to  break  down  the  fairest  and 
most  beautiful  pillar  in  the  Constitution,  and,  rejecting  the  enlightenment 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  fall  back  on  the  condition  of  the  ages  that  have 
passed.  I  fear  that  an  elective  judiciary  will  not  work  as  well  as  could  be 
desired.  We  are  about  to  try  it,  and  already  1  see  an  inclination  prevalent 
to  make  the  political  opinions  of  the  candidate  the  best  evidence  of  his  legal 
attainments.    So  far,  however,  no  one  has  questioned  any  candidate  as  to  his 
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religious  opinions.  I  hope  the  day  for  that  with  us  it  very  distant.  John 
writes  me  that  you  surrender  the  Attorney-Generalship  to  Campbell.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  ought  to  permit  it,  as  he  has  had  his  chance,  but  of  coane 
you  know  best.  Your  father,  John  Ttles. 

[James  Buchanan  to  R.  Tyler.] 

Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  January  8,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  6th.  Tou  have, 
indeed,  performed  all  and  more  than  all  that  you  ever  promised.  To  hare 
lost  the  city  and  county  would  have  been  almost  political  destruction ;  to  have 
gained  them,  enables  me  to  breathe  deeper  and  freer.  Thanks  to  the  glorioni 
Democracy  of  the  city  and  county,  the  question  is  no  longer  who  shall  have 
the  majority,  but  what  shall  it  be  in  this  State. 

I  believe  we  shall  carry  the  city  and  county  of  Lancaster.  We  have  the 
Democracy  by  an  overwhelming  majority  if  they  will  only  turn  out  to  the 
delegate  elections.  My  friends  are  active  and  busy,  and  have  sufficient  means; 
yet  I  shall  make  no  con6dent  prediction. 

I  know  not  how  to  conciliate  the  Van  Burens.  I  never  quarreled  with 
them  ;  but  sacri6ced  myself  in  '48  and  '44 — now  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
against  me  in  the  interior  of  the  State — to  give  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  unanimoos 
nomination.  We  must  have  some  more  active  friends  in  Washington,  even 
if  we  have  to  send  them  there. 

With  my  kindest  regards  for  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  best  wishes  for  the  young 
stranger,  I  remain,  in  haste,  gratefully  and  respectfully,  your  friend, 

James  Buchanan. 

[To  Rev.  William  Tylkr.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  12,  1862. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  ....  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  France  has 
undergone  another  revolution,  and  another  is  destined  to  tread  speedily  on  the 
heels  of  this,  which  either  makes  Louis  Napoleon  Imperator,  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  tho  Second,  or  gives  a  fitful  existence  to  another  Republic,  tu 
be  succeeded  by  other  convulsions  and  other  revolutions  even  more  sanguinary 
than  those  we  have  seen.  The  idea  generally,  nay  universally,  prevails  that 
France  is  unsuited  to  free  government.  France,  as  she  now  is,  most  probably 
lies  justly  under  the  imputation,  but  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  her  peo- 
ple. They  are  ardent  advocates  of  freedom,  but  freedom  cannot  long  co-exist 
with  France  one  and  consolidated.  The  centralization  of  power  at  Paris  con- 
stitutes Paris  France,  and  a  revolution  at  Paris  is  a  revolution  of  France 
entire.  This  centralization  gives,  free  play  to  faction  and  intrigue,  and  re- 
sults either  in  imeutes  or  coup  d'itats. 

Before  freedom  can  maintain  herself,  she  must  have  her  places  of  retreat, 
or  more  properly  to  speak,  her  citadels  in  the  provinces.  Invest  each  of  the 
provinces  with  the  power  of  local  governments  to  watch  over  their  local  af- 
fairs, being  organized  after  the  manner  of  our  State  governments,  and  change 
at  Paris  is  no  longer  change  in  France.  Liberty  falls  back  upon  the  pro- 
vinces, and  faction  becomes  comparatively  harmless. 
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Take  oar  own  country  by  way  of  illustratioD.  A  Guy  Fawkes  might  arise 
among  us  who  should  be  more  successful  than  he  of  England.  President, 
cabinet,  Congress  might  be  blown  up,  and  yet  no  change  in  the  form  of 
government  would  occur.  The  State  governments  would  have  diligently  to  set 
to  work,  but  for  a  day,  in  the  election  of  senators  and  representatives,  and 
the  president  of  the  new  Senate  would  discharge  the  duties  of  chief  executive 
magistrate ;  or  if  that  were  doubtful,  an  election  of  president  might  be  ordered 
by  the  new  Congress  to  take  effect  at  an  early  day.  I  put  the  most  extreme 
case  possible,  and  yet  with  a  firm  adherence  to  the  Union  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  even  such  a  case  would  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  an  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution.  But  what  chance  for  a  successful  coup  d'itai  on  the  part 
of  a  president,  or  any  other  functionary  of  the  character  of  that  which  has 
occurred  in  France  ?  The  military  arm  of  each  State  would  be  bared  to  the 
elbow  upon  the  instant  of  the  information  of  such  a  movement,  and  the 
usurper  be  placed  *'  in  dxirance  vUe.** 

Yes,  ray  dear  sir,  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  regarding  our  division  into 
separate  colonies,  under  the  rule  of  England,  as  the  most  fortunate  possible 
circumstance.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  States — the  life-bread  of  our  sys- 
tem. That  great  man,  who  has  come  as  as  exile  among  us,  sees  it  in  all  its 
force.  His  laudation  of  municipalities  at  Southampton  and  in  this  country 
was  well  uttered.  You  ask  me  my  opinion  of  him.  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
express  it  in  terms  sufiiciently  strong.  He  is  not  only  the  first  of  orators, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  greatest,  because  one  of  the  purest  of  men.  Whether 
I  would  be  willing  to  maintain  his  doctrine  of  non-intervention  to  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  or  not,  I  cannot  but  admire  him  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pleads  in  behalf  of  Hungary,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  announces 
kis  opinions, — opinions  which  twenty- three  years  hence,  when  our  population 
shall  amount  to  50,000,000,  will  have  a  nation  for  their  advocate.  The 
march  of  absolutism  seem  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  every  scintilla  of 
freedom  in  Europe, ;  and  I  confess  my  apprehension  that  Kossuth's  anticipa- 
tion of  the  early  rising  of  the  masses  is  more  the  result  of  an  ardent  wish  and 
glorious  imagination,  than  of  a  substantial  and  well  considered  judgment. 
Should  I,  however,  be  mistaken  in  this,  the  finger  of  Providence  seems  to 
point  him  out  as  the  selected  one  *'  to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the 
storm  "  for  the  good  of  humanity.  So  be  it ;  and  to  yourself  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  long  life.  John  Tylbb. 

[To  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

Shebwood  F0BE8T,  June  10,  1852. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  :  My  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  your  repeated  favors  from 
Baltimore  during  the  session  of  the  Democratic  convention,  and  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion  on  the  final  result  of  its  deliberations,  I  cannot 
more  plainly  answer  than  by  stating  what  occurred  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  nomination  in  my  own  family  circle.  It  became  obvious  to  me  from  an 
-early  hour  in  the  deliberation  of  the  convention  that  none  of  those  who  had 
been  most  prominently  spoken  of  could  be  selected,  and  of  course  we  cast 
about,  to  use  a  huntsman's  phrase,  for  a  suitable  person,  and  one  who  would 

VOL.  II.  82. 
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be  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  General  Pierce  was  pronoanced  to  be  the  man. 
This  was  in  advance  of  the  action  in  his  favor  in  convention.  This  concliuio& 
was  arrived  at  for  two  reasons :  1st,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  one 
of  the  truest  and  most  faithful  States  in  the  Union  to  the  great  Jefforsonian 
platform  of  principles.  If  her  noble  and  uniform  advocacy  of  principle  had 
ever  suffered  eclipse,  the  envious  cloud  which  has  passed  across  h«r  disk  had 
soon  passed  away,  and  her  light  was  more  intense  than  before.  On  tiie 
slavery  question  she  had  taken  her  position  firmly,  so  firmly  that  after  haviug 
nominated  a  Democratic  governor,  as  she  believed  him  to  be,  she  hesitated 
not  to  throw  him  overboard  upon  understanding  that  he  was  tinctured  with 
Free-soilism  She  made  a  new  nomination,  and  won  the  victory.  She 
stood,  therefore,  prominently  forth  as  challenging  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  coutftitutional  party  of  the  country.  In  choosing  among  her  sons, 
none  presented  more  imposing  claims  than  General  Pierce.  To  dwell  upon 
those  claims  would  be  a  waste  of  time  in  writing  to  you.  While  I  hold  all 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  before  the  convention  in  the  highest  respect, 
yet  I  must  say,  without  disparagement  to  any,  that  the  nomination  which  haa 
been  made  is  destined  to  carry  with  it  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  influence  in 
the  election  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  made.  I  regard  Generai 
Pierce's  election  as  next  to  certain.  If,  upon  being  elected,  he  brings  along 
with  him  the  fixed  purpose  of  reuniting  the  old  Jackson  party  of  1828,  which 
was  the  sound  Republican  party,  and  vhall  accomplish  that  purpose,  he  will 
have  given  a  new  lease  to  the  Union,  and  a  still  brighter  day  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thnt  old  Republican  party  united  in  all  its  strength  may  set  all  fac- 
tions at  open  defiance.  It  was  formed  in  1842,  but  the  politicians  tore  it  in 
twain  for  their  own  ambitious  purposes. 

I  write  you  fully,  but  not  so  fully  as  I  could  desire.  The  limits  of  a  letter 
deny  to  nie  greater  latitude  than  merely  to  answer  your  enquiry. 

With  best  wishes,  Yours  truly,  J.  Tyler. 

[James  Buchanan  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Whkatland,  near  Lancaster,  Sth  June,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  yesterday,  condoling  with  me 
on  my  defeat.  You  ought  rather  to  congratulate  me  on  the  ability,  devotioa 
and  energy  of  my  friends.  They  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  deserved 
success.  It  was  not  their  fault  if  they  could  not  command  it.  For  the  firsl 
time  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  and  have  been  fairly  defeated;  and  I  can  say 
from  my  heart  that  the  only  circumstance  which  now  grieves  me  is  that  I 
shall  be  without  the  power  to  benefit  such  true  and  valued  friends  as  yourself 
to  the  extent  of  my  wishes  and  their  deserts.  1  yet  may  do  them  some  good 
even  in  a  private  station. 

I  am  truly  <;rateful  that  Colonel  King  has  been  nominated  as  Vice-President. 
He  is  a  pure,  honorable  and  sound  judging  man,  and  would  make  a  safe  and 
excellent  president.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  General  Pierce,  having  served 
with  him  for  four  or  five  sessions  in  the  Senate,  lie  is  a  sound  and  inflexible 
Democrat,  and  an  honest  and  honorable  man.  Should  ho  be  the  president,  I 
feel  confident  he  will  give  no  countenance  to  the  speculators  and  corruptionists 
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who  now,  like  Tultures,  Burround  the  public  Treasury.  Virginia  has  uomi- 
nated  him,  and  must  now  look  after  him  and  keep  him  straight. 

I  iiow  give  you  your  final  discharge,  after  long,  able  and  faithful  services, 
but  live  in  the  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  manifest  my  gratitude  to  you 
by  something  more  decisive  than  words. 

From  your  friend.  Very  respectfully,  James  Buchanan. 

P.  S. — Don't  forget  to  bring  Mrs.  Tyler  to  see  us. 

[To  John  S.  Cunningham.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  July  15,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  10th  reached  me  last  afternoon,  and  finds 
US  in  all  hurry  and  confusion,  preparatory  to  our  annual  visit  to  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
who  is  now  permanently  located  on  Staten  Island.  The  day  for  our  depar- 
ture is  not  yet  fixed  upon,  and  will  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  expedition 
employed  in  preparing  suitable  wardrobes  for  nurses  and  children.  While, 
therefore,  it  would  give  us,  at  any  season  and  at  all  times,  sincere  pleasure  to 
see  yourself  and  Mr.  Sumner,'  I  suggest  that  you  postpone  your  visit  until 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  we  shall  be  again  quietly  seated  around  the  family 
hearth.  But  this  suggestion  is  made  more  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip  to  yourself  and  him  than  from  the  consideration  of  any  incon- 
venience to  ourselves.  So  regulate  your  movements  according  to  your  own 
feelings,  and  take  care  to  impress  Mr.  Sumner  with  the  conviction  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  see  him  under  our  roof.  Mrs.  Tyler  would  take  great  satis* 
faction  in  travelling  with  him  over  the  countries  she  visited  in  Europe,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  pleased  to  shake  by  the  hand  one  to  whose  pen  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  defense  in  foreign  journals  of  my  most  cruelly  abused  adminis- 
tration. 

Our  summer  tour  will  most  probably  be  confined  to  Staten  Island  and  its 
environs.  To  Senator  Sumner  I  was  indebted,  during  the  winter,  for  a  copy 
of  his  very  eloquent  speech  in  relation  to  Kossuth.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  gem 
of  the  purest  water. 

I  was  half  inclined  to  be  offended  with  you  for  handing  over  to  the  press 
my  letter  on  the  subject  of  Gen.  Pierce's  nomination.  It  was  written  off 
currente  cdlamOf  and  was  scarcely  suited  to  public  criticism.  However,  it 
has  received  somewhat  more  of  praise  than  condemnation,  and  so  I  must  even 
pardon  your  first  and  only  offense.  That  to  Tammany  is  better  weighed  and 
more  cautiously  expressed.  My  first  impressions  of  Pierce's  success  are  all 
confirmed  by  what  I  daily  see  and  hear. 

Yes,  my  dear  sir,  Mr.  Clay  has  paid  the  great  debt  which  we  are  all  sooner 
or  later  to  be  required  to  pay.  He  did  me  great  wrong,  and  caused  thousands 
to  entertain  opinions  of  me  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  was  madly  ambitious,  and  while  injuring  me,  he  did  more  serious  and 
lasting  injury  to  himself  and  his  fame.  History  is  the  impartial  arbiter  to 
decide  between  us,  and  to  her  decision  I  fearlessly  submit  myself.  My  feel- 
ings of  anger  towards  him  are  all  buried  in  his  grave.     We  were  once  inti- 


*  George  Sumner,  brother  of  Charles  Sumner. 
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mate,  and  I  bad  a  warm  attachment  and  admiration  for  him,  but  he  broiLt 
the  fliWer  cord  with  a  reckleas  hand,  and  his  arm  became  too  short  to  reach 
the  golden  fruit  for  which  he  gave  up  friendship  and  everything. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  and  faithfully  yours,  Johh  Ttleb. 

[To  John  S.  Cunmihghax.] 

Sherwood  Foreht,  December  15,  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and  re- 
turn you  my  thanks  for  the  enquiries  you  caused  to  be  made  concerning  the 
breastpin.  It  so  turned  up  that  the  day  after  you  left  I  received  a  letter 
from  Gapt.  Russell  of  the  North  Carolina^  containing  the  lost  treasure,  which, 
after  a  somewhat  extraordinary  manner,  he  had  recovered.  The  pin  had 
been  dropped  on  the  deck  of  his  boat  during  our  return  from  the  Korth,  and 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  pocketed  it,  and  was  discharged  the 
next  day.  He  was,  however,  seen  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  captain  re- 
captured it,  and  now  we  have  it  again.  The  article  is  of  no  great  value,  ex- 
cept for  its  coincidence,  and  its  containing  the  hair  of  General  Jackson. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  favorable  opinion  expressed  of  my  administration  by 
the  Vice-President  elect,*  and  am  pleased  to  receive  so  favorable  an  acconnt 
of  his  health.  I  have  long  known  him,  and  have  always  highly  esteemed 
him.  We  have  differed  occasionally,  where  I  thought  our  difference  in- 
volved principle  (I  mean  the  principles  of  the  Constitution),  but  in  the  main 
we  have  agreed,  having  derived  our  principles  from  the  same  common  source. 
I  Bincercly  wish  him  a  complete  restoration  to  health. 

Your  anecdote  of  my  coachman  is  but  indicative  of  his  general  course; 
but  1  must  protest  in  your  future  visits  against  such  excess  of  liberality  to 
my  servants.  I  do  not  object  to  small  douceurs,  but  when  you  come  to  dis- 
tribute the  contents  of  your  purse  ho  freely  as  you  did  on  your  late  visit,  your 
call  for  a  night  becomes  altogether  too  burthensome.  Besides,  it  will  make 
my  domestics  dissatisfied  with  other  visitors  who  indulge  in  more  moderate 
large88. 

You  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where  such  customs,  from 
all  I  have  heard,  are  carried  to  a  ^rcat  excess ;  but  we  Virginians  reduce  the 
dollars  to  quarters  and  nine-peuces. 

With  constant  good  wishes,  your  friend,  John  Tvler. 


'  WiUiani  B.  King. 
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CHAPTEK   XVII. 

1853-1857. 


**HaTe  you  read  in  the  Herald  of  last  week  the  article  from  the  London  Newtt  It  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  North  to  break  ap  the  Union.  arcoinpani#d  with  a  long:  and  hitter 
tirade  airalnst  the  Sonth.  If  there  is  not  patriotism  in  New  England  to  revolt  against 
that,  or  if  the  scales  oyer  their  eyes  are  not  removed  by  it,  then  treason  Is  spread  broadcast, 
and  there  is  required  no  ghost  from  the  tomb  to  tell  us  that  the  end  is  nigh.  Rely  upon  it 
that  tbe  next  four  years  will  prove  to  be  the  turning  point  of  our  destiny,  and  that  it  re- 
qaires  no  ordinary  man  at  the  helm  to  weather  the  utorm.  I  doubt  even  whether  the  pre- 
sidency would  be  desirable.  He  would  he  but  a  wreck  in  history  wbo«e  administration 
woQld  witness  a  destruction  of  the  government.'*— John  Tylkr  (1855) 


BKFIiBOnONS  ON  THB  SsCTION^Ii  ISSUE  AMD   THE  DkMOGBATIC  PaBTT. — CbITIOISIC 

OF  THE  "Nation." — Know-nothinoism. —Lettebs  op  Mb.  Tyleb,  Wise  and 
Buchanan. — Mbs.  Habbibt  Beechbb  Stowe*8  ''Uncle  Tom." — Reply  op  Mbs. 
Ttlkb  to  the  Ladies  op  England. — Pbesidential  Politics. — ^Lsttebs  op  Mb. 
Ttleb,  Wise,  and  R.  Tyleb.— Agitations  in  Kansas.— Vabious  Lxttbbs. — 
Election  op  James  Buchanan  as  Pbesident. — Addbesses  op  Mb.  Tyleb. 

OF  course,  in  speaking  of  the  "North,"  in  the  last  chapter,  I 
refer  only  to  that  tendency  which,  hateful  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  patriots  of  the  North,  at  length,  after  the  longest 
straggle  recorded  in  our  history,  by  a  fortuitous  train  of  events, 
got  possession  of  the  government,  and  administered  it  in  the 
grossest  sectional  manner.  The  intelligence  of  the  North,  com- 
prising the  Union  party  of  Bell  and  Everett,  and  the  Democratic 
party  long  threw  their  shield  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
Constitution.  The  ultras  called  them  the  "tools"  of  the  slave- 
power,  forgetting  that,  while  they  were  paying  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  South,  they  were  dealing  a  mortal  blow  to  their 
own  vaunted  pretensions  to  superior  civilization.  What  a  compli- 
ment, that  Southern  slave-owners  should  rule  the  proud  freemen 
of  the  North !  What  a  mockery,  that  more  than  half  the  people 
of  the  North  should  be  ruled  by  a  "  few  degenerate  slave-holders  "! 
No ;  the  Democratic  party  entertained  the  true  theory,  that  if  the 
North  could  not,  in  good  faith,  respect  the  Constitution,  then 
decency  required  that  it  should  peacefully  dissolve  the  Union. 
Now  the  Democrats  loved  the  South  too  much  to  part  with  them, 
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and  having  fought  them  on  the  field  of  battle,  wished  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  "  Union,"  and  not  of  a  section.     Can  the  South,  can 
Union  J  ever  forget  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party? 

I  have  traced  in  mv  first  volume  the  formation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party,  as  composed  of  Federalists  and  Strict-Constructionists. 
I  have  noticed  the  contest  in  the  ranks  till  the  close  of  Jackson's 
first  term.  I  then  noticed  the  rupture  that  ensued  on  the  tariff 
question,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  The  strict-construction 
elements  were  thrown  off,  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Republicans,  the  Whig  party.  I  have  established  beyond 
dispute,  that  until  1841  this  party  was  the  State-rights  party  of  the 
Union.  Could  there  be  a  more  national  (consolidating)  idea  than 
the  Proclamation  or  Force  Bill  ? — and  yet  the  Jackson  party  sup- 
ported both.  Could  there  be  a  more  centralizing  scheme  than  the 
Independent  Treasury  ? — and  yet  this  was  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  Who  ever  approved  so 
many  bills  for  internal  improvement  as  Jackson  and  Van  Buren) 
and  did  not  the  loco-focos  who  ruled  the  Democratic  party — Ben- 
ton and  his  "clique" — hate  the  Compromise  Tariff,  while  Clay, 
Harrison,  and  all  the  influential  Whigs  swear  to  support  it  ? 

Nor  does  it  do  to  say,  as  the  JS^ation^  does,  in  an  able  criticism  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  tliat  "it  is  a  misinterpretation  of 
history  to  represent  the  tcnipory  revolt  of  a  few  State-rights  men, 
like  tlolui  Tyler,  against  the  one  man  power  of  a  despot,  like  Jack- 
son, the  real  foundation  of  the  Wliig  party."  The  revolt  alluded 
to  was  not  a  temporary  one,  nor  was  it  that  of  a  few  State-righti 
men.  Until  1837  it  comprised  the  whole  body  of  State-rights 
men  of  the  South — Calhoun  included.  The  objections  of  these 
against  all  the  measures  of  the  National  liepublicans  of  1828  and 
1832  were  rigid,  because  based  on  the  Constitution.  Of  course 
the  National  llei)ublicans  and  Clay  had  to  give  way.  Bank,  tariff 
and  internal  improvements  were  surrendered,  and  the  Whig  party 
contended  for  reform  in  the  currency  and  the  departments;  for 
tlie  distribution  of  the  land-proceeds;  leaned  to  the  State  Banks 
witli  special  deposUsy  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government;  and 
became  in  every  sense  tlie  champion  of  the  States,  charging  upon 
the  Democrats  as  the  greatest  crimes,  Bank,  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements.    Calhoun's  return  to  the  Democrats,  in   1837,  was 

'  The  Aation,  April  2,  1885. 
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only  another  exhibition  of  his  Federalism,  jnst  as  nullification  was 
never  true  State-rights,  but  Federalism,  in  the  sense  that  it  went 
outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  States  as 
much  as  the  Proclamation  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  accession  of 
Hives,  Tallmadge  and  Legar^  made  up  in  part  for  the  defection  of 
Calhoun  ;  and  when  the  election  in  1840  was  decided,  it  is  to  be 
very  much  questioned  which  element  of  the  Whig  party  was  most 
numerous — that  part  which  had  voted  for  Clay  and  Bank  in  1832, 
or  that  part  which  had  voted  that  same  year  for  Jackson,  and 
against  the^Bank.*  The  decision  of  Clay  either  way  was  enough 
to  give  the  ascendency.  Clay  decided  for  the  Nationals  and  against 
those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledges.  With 
a  shout  the  old  National  grubs  came  out  in  theii*  gaudy  colors  of 
1828,  and  the  aptness  with  which  tlie  State-rights  men  threw  their 
character,  pride  and  consistency  to  the  winds  is  as  astonishing  in 
the  history  of  the  party  as  the  treachery  of  the  Nationals  and 
Clay.     But  such  is  the  power  of  party. 

Greneral  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  were  both  of  the  strict-con- 
struction wing,  but  the  former  had  no  close  ties  with  the  politi- 
cians, and  the  latter  became  President  too  late  to  prevent  the 
nationalizing  (sectionalizing)  of  the  Whig  party,  whpse  character 
thereafter  no  more  resembled  the  old  party  than  the  Democratic 
party  under  Van  Buren  resembled  the  same  party  under  Pierce. 

However,  there  were  thousands  of  Whigs  who  remained  true 
to  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  and  these  during  Mr.  Tyler's  term 
forced  the  Democratic  party  in  turn  to  a  strict-construction  char- 
acter. The  Texas  question,  originated  by  Mr.  Tyler,  expelled  the 
Federal  or  loco-foco  element, — ^Benton,  Van  Buren,  Blair,  etc.;  and 
in  1844  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  Democrats  found  themselves  just  as 
they  were  in  1828,  united  and  with  his  views  in  the  ascendency. 


'  The  contrary  impression,  which,  I  am  aware,  is  considerably  prevalent,  is  due 
merely  to  the  vociferations  of  the  Whigs  when  they  had  metamorphosed  them- 
selves. The  old  ory  is  still  kept  up  by  men  who  never  examine  any thinir  for  them- 
selves. The  State-rights  Whigs  had,  if^anything,  the  most  talented'men.  There 
were  Judge  White,  William  H.  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  L.  W.  Tazewell,  William 
F.  Gordon,  B.  W.  Leigh,  John  H.  Pleasants,  William  C.  Rives,  William  O.  Pres- 
ton,  A.  P.  Upshnr,  Thomas  W.  Qilmer,  Tallmadge,  Legar^,  George  B.  Gilmer, 
Tronp,  John  BeU,  Berrien,  Badger,  T.  B.  King,  William  S.  Archer,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  Mangom,  Waddy  Thompson,  Daff  Green,  John  McLean,  0.  A.  Wickliffe, 
Bibb,  and  a  host  of  others.     Several  of  these  went  back  to  the  Democrats  with 
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The  election  of  President  Pierce  was  in  a  measnre  the  triamph 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  personal  friends.  Wise,  writing  from  Onanoock, 
Virginia,  April  5, 1853,  thus  remarked  npon  the  resolt: 

"Tou  BKj,  'where  are  yoa?"*  I  answer,  "Here  at  home,  conteoted  and 
independent."  The  President  most  kindly  tendered  roe  any  and  everything, 
affectionately  even.  I  could  not  and  would  not  go  into  his  cabinet.  I  wanted 
to  go  into  the  Senate.  Hunter  would  not  get  out  of  the  way ;  he  could  not.  in 
fact,  and  I  blame  nobody.  They  want  me  now  to  take  one  of  the  first  foreign 
missions.  I  would  leap  to  the  chance  of  getting  into  the  great  world,  but  am 
now  out  of  debt,  and  yet  too  poor  to  pay  my  way  at  court,  and  too  proud  not 


Calhoun  in  1887  (see  Vol.  i.,  p.  586,  Preston^s  letter),  and  evenf  one  of  them  wen 
on  record  against  what  became  popularly  known  as  Whig  measorea  when  Wkigi 
became  synonymous  with  the  National  BejmbUeane,  and  were  in  fact  no  longs 
the  Whig  party.  If  we  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  eleotiona,  the  fact  beoomea  still 
plainer.  In  1882,  85,000  votes  were  oast  for  Jackson  in  Virginia,  only  11,582  for 
Glay;  majority  for  Jackson,  28,418.  In  Massaohusett*,  the  antipode  of  Vir- 
ginia, 4G,G55,  National  Bepublican  and  anti-Mason,  and  18,988  for  Jaokaon;  ma- 
jority against  Jackson,  82,722.  These  majorities  may  be  taken  u  repreaenting 
the  respective  strengths  of  the  Jackson  and  National  BepubUoan  elements  of  the 
Whig  party  in  1880.  In  1882  the  Democratic  party  oast  687,602  votes,  and  the 
National  Bepublicans  and  anti-Masons  combined,  508,297.  Passing  on  now  to 
the  election  in  1880  for  Van  Buren,  and  when  the  Whigs  were  fighting  under 
Hanison  and  White,  we  find  the  vote  to  be  Democratic,  761,549,  and  Whig,  786,- 
050.  The  Opposition  had  gained  on  the  Democrats  nearly  100,000  votes.  But  this 
election  was  not  fair  as  a  test  The  Whigs  were  disorganized,  and  voted  for  two 
presidents.  The  vote  in  1840—1,275,017  for  the  Whigs — proves  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  the  State-rights  men,  whose  principles  they  had  now  entirely 
adopted.  That  the  Democrats  were  able  to  keep  pace  so  well  with  the  Whigi  in 
1840  was  due  unixuestionably  to  the  large  number  of  Nationals  who  had  gone  over 
to  them  during  the  Proclamation  and  the  Force  Bill  times.  If  we  look  at  the 
vote  in  Virginia,  we  cau  observe  very  well  why  Clay  made  so  many  concessioofl 
to  State-rights  between  1884  and  1841.  Virginia,  in  1882,  went  for  Jackson  bj 
nearly  25,000  majority  ;  for  Van  Buren,  in  1882,  she  went  by  only  0,898 :  and  for 
Van  Buren,  in  1840,  by  only  1,413.  In  18:^2,  the  National  Republicans  constituted 
barely  one-fourth  the  votes  of  the  State.  In  1840,  eight  years  thereafter,  so  great 
was  the  Revolution  cauKed  by  the  change  from  National  Republican  to  Whig  that 
the  Opposition  comprised  half  the  vote,  and  decidedly  more  than  half  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  State.  When  Gilmer  wrote,  in  1841,  in  the  Bank  contro- 
versy, to  his  confidential  friend,  Franklin  Minor,  he  said,  *'Let  who  will  falter 
and  hesitate,  there  shall  be  one  who  will  stand  firm  in  what  you  and  alloftu  have 
proclaimed  as  Whig  doctrines.*'  (See  appendix).  For  the  rest  I  have  only  to  re- 
fer the  Nation's  critic  to  the  last  two  chapters  of  my  first  volume,  to  the  Virginia 
newspapers,  and  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  recorded  votes 
of  Botts,  Leigh,  and  every  other  prominent  Virginian  that  afterwards  denounced 
Mr.  Tyler.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Glay,  even  in  Mr.  Tyler's  term,  while 
pressing  the  most  latitudinous  measures,  tickled  the  Southerners  by  denouncing 
Federalism  in  the  abstract,  and  representing  himself  as  of  the  school  of  JefTersoiL. 
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to  do  so,  and  too  old  to  dare  to  do  so  with  the  hope  of  making  up  leeway ! !  I 
There  is  a  category  for  you.  I  shall  reflect.  As  yet  I  have  answered  nothing, 
and  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  So  and  thus  here  am  /.  Hurrah  for  the  old 
Guard  !  They  were  six  I — now  a  legion  strong.  Gushing  is  a  good  friend  of 
you  all,  and  remembers  your  father  gratefully. 

"  I  arrived  here  on  Monday  night,"  wrote  Eobert  Tyler  to  hi& 
wife,  May  18,  1853,  "  and  passed  the  evening  with  Campbell:" 

The  next  day  (yesterday),  the  President  invited  me  to  dinner ;  dined  at  five 
with  the  family  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  very  gracious* 
In  the  evening  the  President  asked  me  if  I  would  not  walk  with  him  to  see 
the  new  Library  and  Capitol  buildings,  and  we  went  ofif  arm'in-arm  for  two 
hours.  The  people  started  their  eyes,  but  we  walked  on  conversing  as  wisely 
as  if  we  had  been  the  best  friends  (oldest)  in  the  world.  He  is  certainly  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  skill  and  courage.  To-day  I 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Semple  and  Ada  Semple,  General  Semple's  daughter,  a 
very  pretty  girl.  I  dine  with  Gushing  and  Dobbin  at  five  o'clock.  To-mor- 
row morning  we  expect  to  make  tracks.  They  to  New  York,  and  your  ''  old 
Hubbie  "  homeward. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  just  got  home,  and  has  had  a  long  and  private  interview 
with  me,  and  imparted  secrets  he  has  entrusted  lo  no  other.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  like  ? 

Mr.  Tyler  visited  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  met  President  Pierce.     Mrs.  Tyler  wrote : 

The  President  is  meeting  with  every  mark  of  attention.  He  received  Presi- 
dent Pierce  by  arrangement,  and  Pierce's  generous  extolling  language  in  re- 
gard to  the  President  and  his  conduct  of  public  afiairs  was  received  with 
absolute  emotion  by  some,  and  with  gratification  by  all. 

To  Mr.  Gushing  Mr.  Tyler  wrote : 

[To  Caleb  Gushing.] 

{PrivtUe.)  Shebwood  Fobest,  March  17,  1868. 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  I  am  daily  called  on  by  friends  for  letters  of  introduction 
to  you,  and  many  are  of  such  a  character  that  I  cannot  refuse  old  tried  friends, 
who  have  stood  by  us  in  past  times,  and  have  never  wavered  since.  They 
look  to  you  as  their  representative  in  the  cabinet,  and  therefore  seek  through 
you  to  attain  their  desires.  You  must,  therefore,  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  add  to  your  annoyance;  but  how  can  I  do  otherwitte  than 
grant  these  letters  of  introduction  7  The  only  apology  I  can  offer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  person,  whoever  be  may  be,  who  hands  you  a  letter 
from  me  is  your  true  friend ^  and  no  mistake.  I  have  refused  many,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  in  every  instance  where  there  is  no  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant,  or  no  good  likely  to  accrue  to  yonrself  personally  in  the 
future.     After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  feel  yourself  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
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dispose  of  my  letters,  and  those  who  bear  them,  as  you  please.  The  appli- 
<;ant8  are  your  friends  as  well  as  mine,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  to  feel  per- 
fectly unrestrained  in  your  action  by  any  reference  to  my  interference.  It  ii 
an  important  matter,  however,  to  conciliate  as  large  a  body  of  true  friends  as 
you  can,  for  unless  I  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times  the  ultras  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  already  restless.  The  firmness  of  the  President,  and  bis 
etrong  hold  on  the  public  regard,  may  keep  the  "  wantons  down,"  but  thej 
are  like  the  Bourbons,  and  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive.  Do  not  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  answering  this,  unless  at  some  interval  of  perfect  leisure. 
I  thought  it  proper  to  say  so  much  to  you  in  consequence  of  my  letters  of 
introduction  to  you  becoming  quite  numerous.  Remember,  Virginia  has  do 
representative  in  the  cabinet.* 

Always  and  truly  yours,  John  Ttlkb. 

To  Rev.  William  Tyler  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  : 

[To  Rev.  William  Tyleb.] 

Shebwood  Fobest,  March  29,  1858. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  :  I  saw  from  the  printed  list  of  delegates  to  your  convention 
that  your  name  was  among  the  deputies,  and  if  it  be  not  too  late  to  do  so,  be 
pleased  to  accept  my  congratulation  on  this  manifestation  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  your  fellow-citizens.  I  confess  to  be  ignorant  of  the  distinctions 
which  exist  among  parties  in  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  have  been  un- 
able to  give  you  your  proper  position.  I  perceive  that  you  are  classed  among 
the  J*ree  Democrats,  a  sobriquet  which  I  do  not  understand.  It  cannot  be 
of  the  late  Free-soil  party,  because  that  party,  I  presume,  passed  away  with 
the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it,  viz  ;  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  settlement  of  their  State  governments.  Since  then  I  do  not 
see  to  what  Free-soilism  can  attach  itself,  or  upon  what  food  it  can  longer  live. 
It  is  at  this  moment  but  a  mere  abstraction.  In  such  light  it  appears  to  me, 
but  my  opinion  may  be  founded  more  in  ignorance  of  its  true  objects  than 
correct  understanding  of  them.  1  concur  with  you  most  sincerely  in  your 
high  appreciation  of  the  union  of  these  States.  Their  severance  would  be  the 
beginning  of  woes  innumerable — the  grave,  not  only  of  our  own  bright  hopes, 
but  those  of  the  human  family,  would  be  dug  both  broad  and  deep,  and  ages 
might  pass  without  witnessing  a  resurrection  of  liberty.  We  could  invoke  no 
good  angel  to  roll  the  stone  from  the  supulchre,  so  as  to  let  her  pass  out  of  it, 
and  shed  her  light  again  over  the  world,  because  we  should  have  been  her 
executioners,  and  an  eternal  and  unmitigated  curse  would  rest  upon  us  to 
palsy  our  tongues  in  prayer.  I  have  no  patience  with  those,  if  there  be  any 
Buch,  who  indulge  in  imaginings  of  such  great  evil  to  the  human  race.  I 
know  of  none  such  here  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
nursery  of  sentiments  devoted  to  Union.  If  the  bonds  are  ever  severed,  the 
blow  will  not  have  its  origin  with  us.  That  blow  will  be  first  leveled  at  the 
Constitution,  which,  when  violated  and  trampled  upon  by  others,  cannot  be, 
as  it  now  is,  the  bond  of  union  with  us.     My  confidence  is  strong  and  abiding 

'  Mr.  Gushing  was  Attorney- General  in  Pierce's  cabinet. 
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that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  preserve  us  from  all  machiDations  and 
dangers.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  golden  rule  of  life,  after  all,  as  Mrs.  Tyler 
expressed  it  in  her  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  is  for  each  person  to 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  to  let  his  neighbor's  alone.  Woe,  woe  unto 
those  who  shall  violate  this  rule  of  life.  Better  fi^r  them  that  they  had  never 
been  born. 

What  you  say  upon  the  subject  of  amending  your  Constitution  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  among  us.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  existing  system, 
a  majority  has  a  right  to  alter  or  abolish  it  at  its  pleasure.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  adopted  in  May,  1776,  and  re- 
mains unaltered  to  this  day.  Another  principle,  which  may  be  called  its  twin 
sister,  is  co-existent  with  this,  that  governments  long  established  should  not 
be  changed  for  slight  causes,  hence  our  Constitutions  of  1776  and  1829,  con- 
tained no  provision  for  amendment.  I  believe  also  such  to  be  the  case  with 
our  recently  adopted  Constitution.  It  has  been  considered  better  to  leave  the 
origination  of  amendments  to  the  people,  rather  than  place  it  in  the  power 
of  demagogues  to  be  evermore  tinkering  at  the  Constitution,  and  covering 
it  all  over  with  patches  like  an  old  kettle.  If  the  metal  from  long  use 
becomes  worn  out,  it  is  considered  better  to  melt  it  all  over  again,  and  cast  it 
anew. 

Of  the  effect  of  adopting  a  new  constitution,  even  though  it  contain  many 
provisions  of  the  old,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  entertained  among  us.  The 
old  is  abrogated  in  all  its  parts,  and  all  that  breathes  under  it  is  dead,  unless 
a  prolonged  existence  is  given  By  some  provision  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Thus  we  had  to  engraft  a  provision  in  our  new  Constitution  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  judges,  etc.,  etc.,  until  new  appointments  were  made.  You  have 
asked  me  my  opinion  upon  these  subjects,  and  I  give  them  frankly.  They 
are  of  course  designed  only  for  yourself. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly,  yours,  J.  Ttleb. 

The  administration  of  Pierce  began,  not  only  amid  the  smiles 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  but  amid  the  rejoicings  of  tlie  whole  nation. 
The  compromise  of  1850  had,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  cheated  fanat- 
icism of  its  prey ;  and  tlie  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  under 
its  fegis,  was  the  dove  of  peace  that  had  gone  forth  over  the  sea  of 
passion.  A  new  lease  of  life  it  was  thought  had  been  granted  to 
the  Constitution,  and  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  wafted  blessings, 
as  the  ship  of  State,  with  every  canvas  stretched,  started  out  over 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  administration.  The  sky  was  serene  as 
the  waters, — but  of  all  skies  the  political  sky  is  the  most  change- 
able, and  of  all  waters  the  political  waters  the  most  treacherous. 
The  administration  which  had  begun  amid  universal  peace  and 
rejoicing  was  to  close  amid  the  shock  of  the  tornado,  and  the 
whirl-wind  of  the  storm. 
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In  the  great  controversy  that  resulted  over  the  acquisition  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  the  South  had  unitedly  insisted  on 
the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  (compromise.  Foiled  in 
this  policy,  it  had  fallen  back  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
Mr.  Clay,  on  introducing  his  Compromise  Resolutions,  had  for- 
mulated it  thus:  "Mr.  President,  the  great  principle  which  per- 
vades throughout  this  bill  is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  * 

The  adoption  of  Clay's  resolutions  in  1 850  by  Congress,  and 
their  endorsement  by  both  the  great  parties,  made  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  as  to  slavery  the  living  principle  of  the  day. 
Utah,  one  of  the  Territories  organized  under  the  Compromise,  was^ 
composed  in  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  and  it 
seemed  clear,  that  with  the  abrogation  of  the  old  policy  of  parti- 
tion, tlie  reason  and  necessity  for  the  further  recognition  of  the 
line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
When,  therefore,  in  January,  1854,  certain  portions  of  the  old 
Louisiana  cession  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes, 
known  as  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  petitioned  for  the  organization 
of  governments  for  them,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Territories,  reported  a  bill  in  complete  accord 
with  the  language  of  tlie  Utah  and  New  Mexico  bills  of  18r)0. 
Tlie  act  was  an  unfortunate  one.  It  became  the  signal  for  violent 
convulsions.  The  restrictionists  on  slavery,  like  Chase  and  Sum- 
ner, immediately  availed  themselves  of  tlie  opportunity  to  crv 
"perfidy,"  and  a  'M)reach  of  the  compact.''  The  old  Missouri  line, 
which  had  been  scorned  bv  them  in  1850,  now  became  the  line  of 
all  others  to  be  maintained.  Mr.  Sunnier  began  the  agitation  l)y 
proposing,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  pro- 
vision respecting  the  congressional  restriction  of  1820.  A  mani- 
festo was  issued  bv  him  and  Mr.  Chase,  and  soon  a  solemn  protest 
followed  from  three  thousand  New  England  clergymen  against  tlie 
passiigc  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

\\\  a  letter  dated  March  29,  1853,  Mr.  Tyler,  yet  rejoicing  over 
the  fruits  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  had  passed  a  glowing  eulogy 
on  the  Union.  *'  If  the  bonds  are  ever  severed,"  he  said,  "  the 
blow  will  not  have  its  origin  with  us.     The  blow  will  be  leveled 
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at  the  Constitution,  which,  when  violated  and  trampled  upon  by 
others,  cannot  be,  as  it  now  is,  the  bond  of  union  with  us.  My 
confidence  is  strong  and  abiding  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  preserve  us  from  all  machinations  and  dangers."  As  to  the 
late  Free-soil  party,  he  considered  it  a  mere  abstraction,  as  there 
was  nothing  since  the  settlement  of  the  governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  to  which  it  could  attach  itself.  "  In  such  light  it 
Appears  to  me ;  but  my  opinion  may  be  founded  more  on  ignorance 
of  its  true  objects  than  in  a  correct  understanding  of  them." 
Now,  a  few  months  after,  the  evil  was  seen  still  operating,  and 
the  object  of  Free-soilism  stood  revealed  in  its  fixed  character  of 
agitation,  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  South.  Notwithstanding  the  storm  raised  about 
its  ears,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Douglas  passed  both  Houses  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1854,  and,  receiving  the  approval  of  the  President,  be- 
came a  law. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  Colonel  David 
Gardiner : 

Sherwood  Forest,  February  2,  1864. 
I  perceive  a  new  storm  is  about  to  break  out  in  Congress  and  the  country 
1>y  the  organization  of  the  Nebraska  Territory.  As  customary,  I  presume  it 
is  the  end,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  in  the  despoilment  of  the  South. 
Two  years  ago  the  free  States  renounced  the  Missouri  Compromise,  when  we 
were  to  be  shut  out  by  Mexican  laws  from  all  interest  in  Southern  California, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  now  when  a  remote  possibility  exists  that  some 
planters  from  Missouri  may,  unless  prevented,  pass  over  into  Nebraska  with 
their  domestics,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  against  which  all  of  them  voted  in 
its  incipiency,  has  become  suddenly  the  measure  above  all  others  to  be  sus- 
tained. I  remember  well  that  only  three  gentlemen  from  the  free  States  voted 
for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  General  Harrison  was  one  of  them,  and  for 
doing  so  his  constituents  turned  him  out  of  Congress.  Well  may  the  Northern 
politicians  exclaim  tempora  mvtantur  et  nos  mutamus  cum  illis.  These  agi- 
tations cannot  end  in  good. 

To  Rev.  William  Tyler  he  wrote  : 

[To  Rev.  William  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  22,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  April  reached  me  several  days  after 

its  date,  and  has  remained  unacknowledged  because  of  absence  from  home 

and  constant  occupation  since  my  return.     The  annunciation  of  my  son's 

name  in  connection  with  the  London  consulate  by  some  of  the  newspapers, 
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to  which  you  refer,  has  been,  I  presume,  merely  the  result  of  the  good  wishes 
of  some  friendly  editor,  who  thought  that  the  office  would  be  acceptable.  Id 
regard  to  it,  I  have  no  intimation  from  my  son,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
and  therefore  presume  that  the  annunciation  has  been  made  without  the 
slightest  authority  or  foundation  in  fact.  He  does  well  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  not  only  holds  a  lucrative  station,  but  enjoys  also  a  handsome  professioaal 
practice.  If  he  went  to  London,  I  am  sure  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
correspond  with  you. 

Whether  the  war  in  Europe  will  result  favorably  to  the  cause  of  public 
liberty,  or  serve  only  to  strengthen  the  rod  of  despotism,  depends  upon  so 
many  contingencies  as  almost  to  baffle  conjecture.     The  history  of  the  world 
goes  to  show  that  in  countries  of  large  extent,  undivided  into  distinct  states 
or  provinces,  each  for  itself  exercising  local  legislation,  free  government  can- 
not exist.     The  centralization  of  power,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
government,  whether  monarchical  or  popular,  leads  to  similar  results.    Id 
the  one  case,  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  tyrant  controls ;  in  the  other,  a  more 
voracious  and  oppressive  tyrant,  in  the  name  of  a  majority,  preys  upon  aod 
devours  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  unhappy  minority.     The  single  tyraot 
may  aspire  to  the  appellation  of  **  Father  of  his  people."     He  has  do  motive 
to  discriminate  between  sections,  and,  consulting  true  glory,  may  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  all  his  subjects.     But  not  so  the  tyrant  majority.    It« 
combinations  are  formed,  not  only  to  preserve  its  power,  but  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  its  continuance,  to  prey  upon  all  other  interests.     If  I  could  see 
Europe  broken  up  into  small  states,  each  sovereign  within  itself,  I  should 
hail  it  as  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  and  augur  favorably  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind.    These  small  states  would  necessarily  form  political  alliances  or  con- 
federacies similar  to  our  own,  and  tyranny  would  be  manacled  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  division,  I  take  to  myself  but 
little  hope  or  expectation. 

In  respect  to  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills,  as  to  which  you  ask  my 
opinion,  all  that  it  properly  becomes  me  to  say  is,  that  the  Southern  States 
have  hailed  it  as  a  recognition  of  their  equality  with  the  other  States  as 
partners  in  the  Confederacy,  and  that  they  look  upon  the  principle  it  involves, 
viz :  the  right  of  the  people  of  colonies  or  territories  to  regulate  their  own 
domestic  concerns,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions  and  as 
initiative  of  the  Revolution  itself.  Moreover,  as  lovers  of  Union,  they  desire 
a  rule  of  universal  application  to  all  the  Territories,  which  will  prevent  the 
busy  intermeddling  of  Congress,  and  allow  it  some  moments  free  from  eternal 
agitati(m  to  look  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I  confess  my  entire 
concurrence  in  these  views,  and  it  is  no  small  matter  of  regret  to  me  in  find 
myself  ditVering  with  y«)U  on  this  subject,  knowing  the  high  value  you  place 
upon  the  Union  and  your  attachment  to  the  cause  of  public  liberty. 

I  shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  hear  from  yon,  and  renew  assurances  of 
high  respect  and  esteem.  John  Tylek. 

p  s. — Excuse  my  having  written  on  detached  sheets.  I  shall  guard  against 
similar  inadvertence  in  future. 
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[From  Rkv.  William  Tylkr.] 

Constitutional  Convention,  Boston,  16th  June,  1863. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  .  .  '.  The  debate  is  expected  to  last  a  week,  and  the  issue 
uncertain.  Perhaps  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  compromise — towns  of  a  re- 
quired population  to  have  each  a  representative, — towns  entitled  to  more  than 
one  representative  to  be  districted,  and  the  towns  below  the  requisite  popula- 
tion to  be  joined  together,  and  to  comprise  small  districts.  In  case  of  adopt- 
ing the  district-system  or  the  compromise  plan,  the  division  of  the  cities  will 
be  demanded,  and  will  be  had.  The  debate  thus  far  has  been  for  the  town- 
system  and  the  district-system,  and  one  speech  for  the  compromise  plan ;  the 
extreme  measures  are  chiefly  supported  and  contested.  I  advocate  the  town- 
system  in  conversation,  but  do  not  expect  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  showing  the  political  remarks  of  your  last  letter  to  Mr.  Gris- 
wold.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  requested  that  he  might 
quote  them  in  debate.  I  consented  that  he  should  use  the  remarks,  but  not 
the  name  of  the  author.  Mr.  G.  and  ex-Governor  Boutwell  urged  my  con- 
sent to  the  use  of  the  name,  expressing  warm  admiration  of  the  remarks,  and 
a  high  estimation  of  you,  saying  that  the  use  of  your  name  would  be  an  honor 
to  you.  I  agreed  with  them,  but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  allow  the  use  of 
your  name.  Mr.  G.  introduced  the  remarks  with  wisdom,  and  they  wer» 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

June  17th.  Mr.  G.  quoted  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  De  Tocqueville  much  to 
his  purpose.  All  he  quoted  from  them  and  from  *'  the  unknown  correspon- 
dent "  have  received  respectful  attention ;  and  Mr.  Choate,  in  an  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  in  favor  of  the  district-system,  declared  his  agreement  with  the 
whole,  and  only  denied  their  support  of  town  representation.  The  inhibition 
of  a  former  letter  from  you  led  me  to  withhold  your  name,  which  I  should 
have  been  proud  to  give,  so  I  have  nothing  to  confess  but  the  Riving  of  the 
remarks,  which,  if  an  error,  I  beg  you  to  pardon. 

Several  speeches  have  been  made  since  the  debate  commenced  on  both  sides, 
and  in  favor  of  a  compromise.  Ex-Governor  Boutwell  made  a  very  able 
speech  yesterday  in  favor  of  town  representation. 

Mr.  Griswold's  speech  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion in  about  ten  days,  when,  if  I  can  obtain  a  copy,  I  will  send  it  to  you. 
To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill  fight,  and  the  sound  of  martial 
music  is  in  the  streets ;  the  day  is  celebrated  only,  I  believe,  by  military 
parade.  The  season  is  unusually  propitious,  and  the  scenery  of  Boston  com- 
mon and  the  country  uncommonly  verdant  and  magnificent. 

Very  truly,  yours,  William  Tyler. 

Constitutional  Convention,  Boston,  18th  June,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Yesterday,  in  afternoon  session,  we  listened  to  what,  if  the 
well-earned  fame  of  Mr.  Choate  did  not  almost  compel  to  the  opinion  of  his 
entire  superiority  over  all  other  speakers,  would  pass  for  the  speech  of  the 
session,  from  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  son  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name, 
and  author  of  *'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.'' 

For  beauty  of  diction,  felicity  of  illustration,  cogency  of  argument  and 
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grace  of  delivery,  it  wm  above  criticism ;  and  taken  as  a  whole,  in  argument 
especially,  it  was  considerably  superior  to  any  which  has  yet  been  delivered, 
and  can  hardly  .be  surpassed  by  any  talent  in  our  body.  Mr.  Choate,  how- 
ever, will  speak  again,  and  may  perhaps  compel  me  to  retract  the  opinion  by 
which  I  have  awarded  superiority  to  another.  Mr.  Dana  advocates  the  prin- 
ciple of  town  representation,  to  which  your  remarks,  together  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  De  Tocqueville,  quoted  at  the  same  time  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Griswold,  have  contributed  material  aid,— 
to  the  views  of  neither  was  more  intent  hearing  given  than  to  what  was  re- 
ported of  "  the  unknown  correspondent."  "Whoever  he  may  be,"  said  one  ap- 
proving speaker ;  "  he  certainly  is  a  Virginian."  The  Ancient  Dominion  is 
spoken  of  only  with  great  respect  in  the  convention.  Indeed,  it  turns  out 
that  all  are  true  Democrats.  Democracy  is  spoken  of  by  men  of  all  parties  u 
the  political  orthodoxy.  We  shall  have  yet  to  be  classified,  but  the  new  de- 
nominations will  hail  under  that  banner. 

The  Boston  papers,  which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
convention,  and  so  are  in  the  interest  of  incorporated  capital  and  the  monej 
power,  have  reproached  the  reformers  with  inconsistency  for  advocating  town 
representation,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  corporate  representation,  while 
they  have  expressed  jealousy  of  money  and  business  corporations— t,  e.,  msn- 
ufacturing  and  the  like.  Mr.  Dana  made  a  neat  reply  to  this  nnreasonsUe 
objection.  He  remarked  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  corporationf 
of  souls  and  those  which  are  "  soulless."  Incorporations  of  capital  are  the 
lordships  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  more  than  anything  else 
threaten  to  be  the  grave  of  freedom.  This  tendency  can  only  be  checked  by 
town  representation.  I  told  my  constituents,  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  I 
intended,  when  I  should  come  into  convention,  to  look  with  jealous  care  for 
the  supremacy  and  interests  of  **  the  little  democracies.*^ 

A  principle  analagous  to  the  "  State-rights"  doctrine  is  involved  in  these 
municipalities.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  Mr.  Dana's  speech  when 
I  can  command  it. 

I  hope  I  have  not  incurred  your  disapprobation  by  furnishing  Mr.  Griswold 
with  your  remarks.  Anxious  to  aid  him  as  much  as  possible,  I  showed  him 
your  letter  at  the  same  time  that  I  invited  his  attention  to  the  book  of  De 
Tocqueville,  with  which  I  found  he  had  not  been  familiar. 

Hoping  that  you  are  convalescent,  and  that  you  will  soon  regain  your  usual 
health,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

William  Ttlkb. 


In  the  iiicantiine  another  element  of  disorder  was  added  to  the 
general  confusion.  In  1854  a  new  political  organization,  called 
"Know-nothings,"  having  overrun  the  North,  appeared  on  the 
borders  of  Virginia.  The  Whigs  seized  upon  it  eagerly  as  an  in- 
strument to  bruise  the  head  of  the  Democracy.  "At  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  it,"  says  General  Wise,  "  were  the  plans  of  Exeter  Hall  in 
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Old  England  acting  on  Williams'  Hall  in  New  England  for  a 
hierarchical  proscription  of  religions,  for  the  demolition  of  some 
of  the  clearest  standards  of  American  liberty,  and  for  a  fanatical, 
sectional  demolition  of  slavery."  Mr.  Tyler  gives  its  character 
and  designs  at  some  length  in  his  letter  to  his  son : 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Jidy  17,  1854. 

Dear  Robert:  Your  brief  letter  reached  me  in  regular  course  of  mail,  and 
I  read  the  article  in  the  ArguM  very  attentively.  The  fact  is,  nothing  has 
more  puzzled  me  than  the  Know-nothing  party.  The  secrecy  of  its  organiza- 
tion is  only  exceeded  by  the  certainty  with  which  it  marches  to  victory.  In 
the  first  place  its  name  is  calculated  to  attach  to  it  the  great  mass  of  party, 
more  especially  if  that  party  is  any  way  under  the  ban,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Whig  party  North.  Routed  and  defeated  in  an  hundred  fields,  they  are 
ready  to  go  into  any  association  to  beat  down  the  Democrats.  Nor  is  the 
Democratic  party  secure  against  the  new  organization.  It  is  a  good  joke  for 
one  to  proclaim  himself  a  **  Know-nothing,"  and  for  the  sake  of  the  joke  alone 
many  Democrats  will  enter  into  the  organization.  The  prestige  of  success 
will  make  the  party  formidable  for  a  year  or  two,  but  I  anticipate  a  success 
for  it  not  extending  beyond  two  years.  It  is  said  to  embrace  an  element 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  gaining  wider  expansion, — hostility  to  immigrants. 
It  is  true  that  some  portion  of  the  new  comers  have  behaved  badly ;  but  they 
are  not  those  against  whom  the  **  Know-nothings"  vent  their  spleen.  The 
Catholics  seem  especially  obnoxious  to  them,  whereas  that  sect  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  particularly  faithful  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  while  their 
priests  have  set  an  example  of  non-interference  in  politics  which  furnishes  an 
example  most  worthy  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  other  sects 
at  the  North,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  rush  into  the  arena  and  soil  their 
garments  with  the  dust  of  bitter  strife.  The  intolerant  spirit  manifested 
against  the  Catholics,  as  exhibited  in  the  burning  of  their  churches,  etc.,  will, 
so  soon  as  the  thing  becomes  fairly  considered,  arouse  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people;  for  if 
there  is  one  principle  of  higher  import  with  them  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  write  a  disquisition  on 
passing  scenes.  They  are  certainly  gloomy  enough  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
any  patriot,  and  even  to  break  the  lepose  of  my  retirement;  but  "  non  nos- 
trum tantas  componere  lites/' — and  so  let  it  be. 

I  am  still  undecided  as  to  whether  I  shall  go  North  or  to  our  Western 
mountains.  True  wisdom  might  dictate  a  quiet  sojourn  at  home ;  but  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  wishes  of  others,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  Julia  should 
like  to  look  out  on  the  great  world  once  a  year. 

I  see  the  cholera  prevails  in  all  the  cities.  I  hope  you  will  all  take  care  of 
yourselves.  Should  it  become  epidemic,  do  withdraw  from  Philadelphia  and 
visit  it  as  rarely  as  possible.  My  own  health  is  fickle.  Sometimes  quite 
VOL.  II. — 88. 
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well,  at  others  bad.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  better  than  two  years  ago. 
Letty  left  us  on  Saturday  for  the  Fauquier  Springs,  via  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more. Her  health  is  delicate,  but  improved.  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  yoa 
all,  to  whom  give  my  love.  Your  father,  J.  Tyleb. 

I  am  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  William  and  Mary.     Amherst, 
Mass.,  conferred  the  degree  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Democracy  of  Virginia  prepared  to  meet  the  danger  with 
perfect  coolness.     Mr.  Tyler  was  rejoiced  to  see  them  put  forward 
as  their  standard  bearer  the  friend  who  in  past  times  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  inflexible  courage  and  fidelity. 
All  the  rare  counsel  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  freely  furnished  to  save  tlie 
State  from  an  evil  which  threatened  to  prostrate  all  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  overthrow  society  itself.     The  great 
victory  of  Wise, in  its  literal  annihilation  of  the  "Know-nothing" 
party,  was  felt  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  a  victory  of  his  own ;  for  every- 
where that  Wise  appeared  he  denounced  and  satirized  by  turns 
the  "  Know-nothings,"  and  brought  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  in 
full  stature  before  the  people.     It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Wise  has  not  been  pre- 
served.    The  loss  of  Mr.  Tyler's  letters  in  the  Kiclimond  fire  in 
1865,  even  to  a  full  and  complete  account,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  concerning  his  administration,  has  been  noticed  before.   Mr. 
Wise's  letters  were  seized  during  the  war  by  the  Federal  autho- 
rities; and  thougli  after  the  war  a  pretense  was  made  of  their  re- 
turn, it  was  found  on  examination  that  all  the  letters  of  value  ha<l 
been  abstracted.     The  correspondence  of  Robert  Tyler,  however, 
has  been  preserved,  and  serves  fully  to  explain  the  issues  of  the 
period  of  ilr.  Tyler's  retirement : 

[To  UoHEUT  Tyler.] 

SiiKRWooD  Forest,  January  6,  1855. 
Ukau  Hohert  :  Your  letter  reached  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  ami  I 
take  jidvantaj^e  of  the  James  river  steamboat  to  answer  your  enquiries  about 
my  health.  The  attack  which  I  had  in  Philadelphia  on  my  return  home 
gradually  wore  off,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  nearly  as  well  as 
usually  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  I  lind  that  I  cannot  indulge  in  sweets  or  acids, 
and  avoiding  them  I  get  on  very  well.  The  country  around  has  been  un- 
usually gay  this  season,  and  I  have  participated  in  all  the  gaiety  with  as 
much  zest  as  in  early  life.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  late  Mrs.  Mourat,  passed  Christmas 
At  lower  Brandon,  and  we  paid  her  a  visit,  and  invited  her  over  to  an  evening 
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She  accepted  the  inviution,  and  we  invited  all  the  country  ftiound 
ueet  her ;  but  the  mist  and  wind  prevented  her  and  her  party  from  croM- 
;  tke  river,  and  thuE  we  were  disappointed  in  seeing  her.  We  nevertheless 
3  a  large  assemblage  for  the  county,  and  before  midnight  "  the  fiin  grew 
t  and  furious," 

As  to  the  proposed  mediation  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  I  can  only  say  that 
is  one  of  those  measures  which  is  very  much  of  a  negative  charRCter,  ioi- 
iring  good  will  to  the  human  family,  and  very  little  elae.  It  leaves  the 
vernuient  just  as  it  found  It.  uncommitted  to  either  side  in  the  contest,  but 
liring  only  the  peace  of  thn  world.  If  the  proffer  was  rejected,  the  thing 
raid  end  there,  with  probably  an  increase  of  regard  for  us  od  the  part  of 
iL  belligerent.  If  accepted,  a  serious  and  difficult  task  would  devolve  on 
a  arbitrator.  The  Eastern  Question  might  easily  enough  be  settled  if  there 
re  uo  secret  motives  and  designs  on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  the  contest, 
t  not  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  grounds  of  the  contest  is  developed  to  the 
BB  of  the  world. 

EEuBsia  makes  demauds  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  roeana  but  little  more 
tn  a  desire  to  clutch  the  Boapborus,  and  thus  enable  her  to  give  law  to  the 
nmerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  England  desires  the  destruction  of  the 
Baian  navy,  and  thus  to  secure  to  herself  ihu  control  over  the  Baltic  and 
ick  Seas,  which  are  now  monopolized  by  Russia.  While  Louis  Napoleon 
bts  for  his  prolonged  sway  in  France,  which  he  apprehends  can  only  be 
iotained  by  drawing  public  attention  from  himself  to  couQicta  and  san- 
Initry  battles  in  distant  lands.  What  motive  governs  Austria,  I  am 
lerly  at  a  loss  to  divine.  The  creature  of  legitimacy,  she  was  against  the 
Bat  power  which,  when  popular  insurrections  break  out,  can  alone  give  sup- 
rt  to  the  throne  of  her  monarch.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  true 
Ijcy  made  her  an  ally  of  Russia,  and  that  her  compensation  for  war  ex- 
Dditures  was  to  be  found  in  Bosnia  and  Servia.  Thus,  you  perceive,  the 
aitrator  would  have  a  ditiicult  task  of  it  to  reconcile  these  conflicting,  but 
ret  views.  The  possession  of  Sebastopol  and  Cronaladt  gives  the  possessor 
itrol  over  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  Baltic ;  and  Great  Britain  will 
pond  her  last  shilling  in  order  to  obtain  them.  No  arbitrator,  1  presume, 
luld  decide  that  Iluasia  should  surrender  tbeni,  and  therefore  the  difficulty 
settlement.  If  peace  should  ever  be  patched  up  on  other  and  more  open 
iots  of  dispute,  this  great  bone  of  contention  would  soou  lead  to  another 
r.  Great  Britain  can  bear  no  co-rival  upon  the  seas  of  the  earth,  and  with 
supremacy  of  her  navy  brought  into  peril,  the  banner  of  St.  George  will 
,re  the  fate  of  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

.  see  00  objection  to  tendering  through  an  envoy  extraordinaire  the  olive 
inch  to  Europe,  If  it  does  no  good,  it  does  no  barm ;  but  I  have  little  be- 
',  that  it  will  be  accepted.  These  views  are  for  your  own  eye.  If  such  a 
ng  as  a  tender  of  such  mission  should  be  made  me,  accompanied  with  such 
;fit  as  the  occasion  would  demand,  1  might  take  its  acceptance  under 
ious  advisement;  hut  1  anticipate  nothing  of  llio  sort,  and  there  is  an  end 

;t 

Wllb  love  to  all,  in  which  Julia  unites.     Your  father,  Johs  Tyleb. 
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[James  Buchanan  to  Robert  Ttlbb.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London,  Jan.  18,  1865. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  it 
has  afforded  mc,  I  was  going  to  say,  unmingled  pleasure.  There  is  one  ex- 
pression in  it,  however,  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  I  affirm  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  I  have  always  "  done  real  justice  to  your  personal  attach- 
ment to  myself  and  to  my  political  character  and  fortunes."  You  have  al- 
ways held  a  very  high  place  in  my  regard,  quite  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
friend,  and  I  have  been  happy  to  believe  that  this  feeling  has  been  cordially 
reciprocated  on  your  part.  1  can  now  say  this  without  suspicion,  because  / 
am  not,  nor  shall  I  be,  a  candidate  for  any  office.  I  hope,  however,  should 
life  and  health  be  spared,  yet  to  pass  many  a  happy  hour  with  Mrs.  Tyler 
and  yourself. 

Miss  Harriet  often  speaks  of  you  both,  as  well  as  the  children.     She  is  now 
absent  as  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Jackson,  near  Liverpool,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Washington  Jackson,  formerly  of  Philadelphia.     I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  or  any  hopes,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  her  marriage 
to  an  Englishman.     I  think  as  you  do  on  this  subject.     You  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  I  hear  much  or  often  from  Philadelphia.     The  reverse  is  the 
truth.     Judge  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hunt  never  write,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Van  Dyke.     I  regret,  nay,  I  deplore,  tbe 
divisions  among  my  friends ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  apoo 
them.     Besides,  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  rupture.     They  all 
stuod  by  nie  faithfully  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  my  gratitude  shall  only  ter- 
minate with  my  life.     This  feeling  is  as  strong  as  you  could  desire  it  to  be 
towards  yourself. 

I  have  full  faith  in  the  olectioii  of  our  friend  Wise,  '*  that  terror  of  the  Greeks, 
that  man  of  men,"  His  energy,  his  ability,  his  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  his 
righteous  cause,  will  bear  him  in  triumph  throughout  a  contest  before  the  sons 
of  the  Ancient  Dominion.  God  grant  that  I  may  not  be  disappointed!  He 
is  sustaining  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and  constitutional  right  against 
a  secret  political  society  whose  principles  are  at  war  with  both.  Still,  no- 
thing can  be  so  bad  that  there  is  not  some  good  in  it,  and  the  good  in  the 
Know-nothing  organization  is  their  apparent  determination  to  put  down  the 
slavery  agitati()n.  Whether  sincere  in  this  or  not,  it  will  have  some  good 
effect  in  the  Xt)rth.  It  will  at  least  be  an  obstacle  to  the  current  of  abolition. 
It  astonishes  me,  however.  1  confess,  to  learn,  as  I  have  done  from  several 
sources  independently  of  your  letter,  that  the  Know-nothings  are  making 
considerable  pn»j;ress  in  the  South.  I  am  informed  that  Southern  Whigs  are 
willing  to  unite  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Democratic 
party.  This  they  cannot  acc(»mplish.  That  great  party  will  again,  Antjeus 
like,  rise  from  the  earth  with  increased  power  and  energy.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  much  harm  may  be  done,  but  this  will  only  make  our  triumph 
in  the  en<l  the  more  certain  and  decisive. 

The  war  against  Russia  is  emphatically  a  war  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  thev  are  annt>ved  to  perceive  '*  their  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic"  sympathize  with  their  enemy.     They  do  not  believe  in  high  quarters 
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liere  that  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  will  result  in  peace.  Still ,  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  improbable,  as  the  Czar  is  a  wise  man,  and  the  odds  against  him  are 
sow  great.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  not  be  able  at  this  time  to  annex  Con- 
«tantinople,  which  has  been  the  object  and  the  aim  of  Russia  for  a  century. 
This  object  she  will  never  abandon 

Ireland  now  seems  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  entirely  loyal  to  the  British 
Orown.  Indeed,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a  particle  of  discontent 
there.  Such  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  those  acquainted  with  the 
country  with  whom  I  have  conversed.     What  a  wonderful  change  I 

In  regard  to  my  condition  here,  I  have  nothing  now  to  communicate.  I 
get  along  very  well,  but  am  gratified  with  the  anticipation  that  I  shall  be 
M  home  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  My  labor  is  hard ;  but  to  this 
I  have  been  accustomed. 

With  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Tyler  and  your  brother,  I  remain,  faith- 
fully, Tour  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

[To  ROBBBT  TyLEB.] 

Shbbwood  Fobest,  January  20,  1856. 

Dbab  Robbbt  :  Tour  letter  of  the  6th  reached  me  on  Friday,  and  I  now 
return  Buchanan's  letter  to  you.  It  is  very  friendly,  and  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings  towards  you.  I  should  respond  to  it  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  friendship.  In  replying  I  should  give  him  an  epitome  of  the  politics  of 
the  country  without  denouncing  any  party  or  any  man.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  I  doubt  not  he  would  like  to  be  informed,  and  that  is  the  true  feel- 
ings of  the  country  as  to  the  European  war.  When  the  war  commenced 
American  sympathies  were  all  in  favor  of  the  Turk ;  but  Lord  Clarendon's 
remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  alliance  with  France,  and  the  remarks  since 
of  the  London  Herald  and  other  newspapers,  have  produced  a  counter  feeling. 
We  look  to  it  now  as  certain  that  if  success  crowned  at  any  short  time  the 
arms  of  the  allies  they  might  exert  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
this  continent.  But  one  consideration  would  prevent  it,  and  that  is  they 
might  prefer  to  seek  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  by  stimulating  agitation 
through  the  slavery  question. 

I  think  we  shall  carry  the  State  for  Wise.  He  has  actively  begun  the  can- 
vass, and  has  laid  down  for  himself  the  task  of  speaking  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  From  what  I  hear  of  him,  he  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  parts. 
The  whole  population  crowd  to  hear  him.  If  he  was  not  made  of  metal  more 
enduring  than  iron,  he  would  wear  himself  out.  He  denounces  and  satirizes 
by  turns  the  Know-nothings ,  and  brings  my  administration  in  full  stature  be- 
fore the  people.  The  Democratic  press,  in  order  to  sustain  him,  has  to 
•eulogize  me ;  and  thus  Mr.  Wise's  nomination  has  been  better  for  me  than 
any  other  incident  which  has  occurred.  My  hope  is  that  he  will  gain  as 
many  Whig  votes  as  he  will  lose  Democratic ;  for  while  the  majority  of  the 
Whigs  will  unite  with  this  secret  party,  making  no  nomiuation  themselves, 
and  taking  that  of  the  Know-nothings,  yet  many  are  averse  to  such  union, 
and  avow  their  intention  of  voting  for  Wise.    The  talk  is  that  Dr.  Mallory 
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will  be  their  candidate  for  governor ;  and  if  so,  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
will  be  presented  of  the  only  two  men  from  the  South  who  were  members  of 
the  "  Corporal's  Guard  "  being  run  for  that  high  office.  Magna  est  oeriUu  ei 
prevalebit. 

....  My  love  and  kisses  to  the  children. 

Tour  father,  John  Ttleb. 

[Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Washington,  May  2Sth,  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  yesterday.  The  Virginia  victory 
is  about  eleven  thousand  strong  in  number  of  votes,  and  far  stronger  still  in 
a  purified  and  exalted  personel  of  party.  Never  has  there  been  a  State  elec- 
tion fuller  of  morals  than  this,  and  more  purely  upon  principle  alone.  This 
exalts  it  into  a  national  effect.  What  that  will  be  depends  on  how  the  powers 
that  be  will  apply  it  to  its  uses. 

Reorganization  is  what  is  wanting  with  us,  and  what  the  foe  will  be  driven 
to.  The  Virginia  rock  rolls  back  the  tide  through  Pennsylvania,  I  hope,  to 
the  Massachusetts'  Hall. 

I  have  had  no  affiliation  whatever  with  Mr.  Forney.  He  has  professed 
personal  kindness  to  me,  and  I  have  shown  it  to  him, — that  is  all.  There 
has  been  no  dependence  between  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  any  time  at  my  house.  The  Oladiaior  steamer 
goes  from  South  street,  Baltimore,  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  6  P.  M., 
and  lands  within  twelve  miles  of  my  house.  A  line  to  me  a  week  before- 
hand and  my  rockaway  shall  meet  you  at  Pungoteague  wharf.  I  go  home 
to-day.  Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

,'[James  Buchanan  to  Rohert  Tyleu.] 

Legation  of  the  United  State.s,  London,  Zd  July,  1855. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  7th  ultimo.  The  election 
of  Wise  was  indeed  a  glnrious  triumph  of  the  right.  It  is  long,  very  long, 
since  any  event  has  afforded  me  so  much  personal  gratification.  The  man 
and  the  cause  were  both  dear  to  me,  an«l  the  man  was  worthy  of  the  cause. 
Notwithstanding  our  victory  in  Virginia  and  the  division  of  the  Know- 
nothings  in  their  convention  in  Philadelphia,  we  must  not  despise  the  strength 
of  our  enemy,  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  from  the  tenor  of  your  letter  that 
this  accords  with  your  own  opinion.  Many  a  good  cause  has  been  lost  by 
over-C(»nfidence.  My  letters  from  the  interior  of  our  own  State  are  encourag- 
ing. One  of  them  says,  "The  panic  among  our  friends  has  passed  off;  the 
energies  of  the  Democracy  are  roused  again.  The  strength  of  the  Know- 
nothings  has  departed. 

*  They  came  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.*  •• 

I  have  been  much  gratified  at  your  bearing  in  the  contest.  It  has  been 
eloquent  and  effective.     I  wish  you  all  the  success  your  heart  could  desire 
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I  shall  send  you  some  late  Londun  papers  by  the  gentleman  who  bears  this, 
which  will  give  you  the  political  news. 

In  regard  to  myself, — as  the  time  approaches  which  will  relieve  me  from 
this  mission  and  take  me  home,  I  feel  more  and  more  anxious  to  return  to 
my  native  land.  I  would  be  ungrateful  should  I  not  always  retain  a  proper 
»ense  of  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  treated  in  this  country,  but  yet 
[  shall  leave  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  certain  that  the  governing  classes  have 
est  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  people  by  their  management  of  the 
•var  in  the  Crimea ;  but  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  the  present  agitation 
n  favor  of  administrative  reform  will  prove  successful.  Nothing  is  more 
rue  than  the  old  saying  that "  John  Bull  loves  a  Lord.''  Year  after  year  re- 
ports are  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  necessary  and  wholesome 
eforms ;  but  year  after  year  the  efforts  of  reformers  are  baflied  and  defeated. 
The  aristocracy  dread  any  change  in  the  existing  system,  and  never  yield  to 
t  unless  the  force  of  public  opinion  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  Besides,  this 
8  certainly  the  age  of  mediocrity  in  England,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
:he  right  men  for  the  higher  places. 

Miss  Lane  is  now  in  the  country,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Fitz  Roy  Kelly,  or  she 
would  desire  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  Mrs.  Tyler  and  yourself. 

The  presidency  is  a  matter  which  I  have  dismissed  from  my  thoughts.  I 
shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  that  office,  and  have  lost  all  desire  to  enjoy  this 
most  distinguished  honor.  Still,  your  position  not  to  take  a  stand  at  too 
early  a  period  in  favor  of  any  individual  is  doubtless  the  prudent  course. 
Your  weight  in  favor  of  any  individual  will  be  more  justly  appreciated.  I 
do  most  sincerely  desire  that  the  Democracy  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  a 
candidate  who  will  unite  all  the  factions  of  the  party  and  be  triumphantly 
elected.  I  understand  that  General  Pierce's  friends  will  urge  him  as  a  can- 
didate.    With  what  effect  you  can  better  judge  than  myself. 

With  my  very  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Tyler  and  my  little  favorites,  I  re-^ 
main,  as  ever.  Sincerely  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

A  circnmBtance  here  shonld  be  stated  that  entered  in  no  small 
degree  into  the  political  complications  of  the  period.  This  was 
the  momentum  given  the  anti-slavery  cause  by  the  publication  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  work,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  a  libel  with 
a  coloring  ot  truth,  like  the  famous  charge  against  Adams  and 
Clay  of  bargain  and  sale,  and,  like  that,  was  a  sensation. 
Tlie  sale  of  the  work  was  something  enormous,  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  country.  Falling  in  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  it  induced  on  tlie  part  of  a  number  of  la- 
dies of  England,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  the  Viscountess  Palmerston,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
Lady  John  Russell,  and  others  of  distinction  and  notoriety,  the 
publication  of  an  address  to  the  ladies  of  the  South  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
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colored  man  were  represented  in  the  most  lively  oolors.  This  in- 
terference from  the  soil  of  England,  whose  policy  had  caused  the 
Iliad  of  our  woes^  was  naturally  distasteful  to  Yirginians  and  the 
South  in  general.  Mrs.  Tyler,  the  wife  of  the  ex-President,  re- 
plied to  it  in  die  name  of  the  Southern  ladies,  in  a  formal  letter, 
dated  January  24,  1853,  which  was  published  in  Europe,  and  was 
received  by  the  South  with  evidences  of  hearty  approbation.  The 
institution  of  slavery  was  defended  by  Mrs.  Tyler  as  the  tempor- 
ary outcome  merely  of  political  necessities,  and  its  cruelties  as 
alleged  indignantly  denied.^ 

Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Wise,  the  contest  began  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Democratic  party  as  to  who  should  be  the  next  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  In  reply  to  the  urgent  enquiries  of 
Kobert  Tyler,  who  was  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  stood  on  the 
most  confidential  terms  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  latter  then  minister 
to  England,  with  the  usual  modesty  of  the  presidential  aspirant, 
declined  allowing  the  use  of  his  name  in  the  coming  canvass.  He 
was  not,  nor  should  he  be,  a  candidate  for  any  ofSce. 

The  declination  of  Buchanan  directed  the  preference  of  hia 
friends  in  the  South  to  Governor  Wise.  His  recent  success  had 
given  him  a  commanding  influence  in  the  country,  and  roused 
once  more  the  hope  of  electing  a  Southern  President.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  letters  show  the  drift  for  the  time  of  tlie 
political  waters : 

[Hknry  a.  Wise  to  R.  Tyler.] 

Only,  near  Onancock,  Va.,  October  12,  1866. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  efforts  to  bring  forward  my  name  for  the  highest 
honors  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  better  candidate ;  but  you 
will  find  yourself,  perhaps,  proscribed  for  the  sin  of  the  attempt  by  all  the 
spoils-men  of  party.  I  have  never  had  more  than  a  mere  hope  of  carrying 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  too  much  Fret'Soilism  in  her  to  expect  a  union  with 
the  South,  except  upon  a  candidate  of  her  own.  That  was  the  main  cause  of 
my  supporting  Mr.  Huchanan  so  heartily — it  was  to  bind  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia.  But  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  knack  of  devouring  her  own 
offspring.  She  has  never  promoted  her  own  sons,  and  her  whole  social  or- 
ganization is  opposed  to  us.  We  will  never  make  any  more  compromises.  If 
we  go  North  for  a  candidate,  it  must  be  for  a  name  that  is  a  tower  of  strength 
there  to  bring  the  mountain  to  us. 

^  Mrs.  Tyler's  letter  may  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  fferaid  for 
January,  185:),  as  also  in  the  February  number  of  the  Southern  IMerary  Messen- 
ger of  that  year. 
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I  agree  with  you  that,  if  we  would  for  the  preeeut  preierva  tlie  Union,  we 
nst  make  the  North  apprehensive  of  it*  fate.  Yet  how  ?  Not  by  any  at- 
)t  at  Southern  conventions.  They  have  ever  failed,  and  will.  No  irre- 
siblo  body  can  conlrol  an  agricultural  and  scattered  popnintiun.  A  bold 
%a  in  place,  haviug  their  confidence,  can  alone  arouse  and  unite  Cheio.  A 
■gle  state  authority  can  du  more  than  volunteer  conventions.  Wait  awhile, 
events,  and  if  they  do  not  crime  right  of  themselvea,  we  will  see  whether 
one  cannot  lie  found  or  will  not  rise  up  to  make  then  come  right.  I 
nd  you  an  article  from  the  Delia,  a  source  I  did  not  eipect  such  spirit  from. 
haa  no  chance.  Whoever  hai  a  chance  muil  not  be  too  rapidly 
ished  forward  now.  You  must  patiently  wait  for  Mr.  Buchanan  to  move, 
Ivc  the  cue  to  hla  frienda.  If  he  cannot  be  a  candidate  himnelf,  and 
inot,  I  have  no  Idea  he  will  take  purt  fur  anybody.  He  could  ensure  my 
ation.  if  he  would.  Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wiss. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Cndwallader. 


[Henbt  a.  WtsE  TO  Robert  TrLEB.] 

Ohlv,  Neab  Onancock,  Va.,  September  28,  1855. 

'  Dbab  Sir  :  I  have  no  idea  that  any  slave-holding  Democrat  can  get 

lext  or  any  nomination  hereafter  for  the  presidency.     Free-soilisra  will 

rampant  over  all  con  si  deration  a  of  constitution,  or  Union,  or  country. 

Jly  only  fear  is  that  it  will  tempt  and  frighten  the  Ilme-serviug  aspirants  of 

9  South  to  distract  and  divide,  and  It  may  be  to  paralyze  us.     For  myself, 

lave  no  compromise  to  make  with  it,  and  would,  by  the  Eternal,  shoot  any 

DUlbern  traitor  who  would  bargain  away  our  property,  and  our  honor  espe- 

»lly,  to  its  demands.     And  thus  resolved,  I  mean  to  continue  to  act  as  if  I 

U  not  thought  of  lor  any  place  of  political  preferment.     There  shall  be  no 

ramble  in  Virginia  or  the  SfUth,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  the  nomination  of  the 

peaidency.     I  will  not  consent  that  my   name  shall  be  used  to  divide  our 

Miple,  and  my  friends  shall  act  with  Hunter's,  or  it  shall  not  be  my  fault, 

shall  urge  the  preparation  of  the  State  for  events  which  are  casting  their 

snhstance  more  than  their  shadows  before  them  ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to 

the  worst.  I  wilt  not  wait  on  Virginia  soil  to  fight  the  battle, — the  African 

war  shall  go  into  Africa. 

Fierce  will  try  to  run  again.  Marcy  is  a  candidate,  and  I  fear  a  faithless 
underground  candidate.  He  could  have  prevented  the  Soft  movement. 
Buchanan  will  try  to  run,  and  bo  hard  that  he  caunot  be  of  any  service,  re- 
sulting or  direct,  to  any  friend  who  might  by  his  iuHuence  succeed  if  be  was 
not  of  the  way.  Aa  to  the  H«rds  in  New  Y'ork,  Ward  is  a  type  of  thom,  and 
none  so  tricky  as  he,  except,  perhaps,  old  Dickinson.  So  hops  the  chance — 
lamely,  lamely — for  the  good  of  the  country.    God  defend  us  I 

Yours  truly,  Heniii  A.  Wisk. 

[To  BOBBBT  TVLER.] 

Shkhwood  Forest,  November  10,  1855. 
DtAS  ROBEBT ;  Your  letter  of  the  2d,  with  the  postmark  of  the  8th,  reached 
tue  on  Friday,  and  1  now  endorse  the  four  notes  as  required. 
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The  course  which  you  suggest  for  my  political  conduct  is  precisely  that 
which  I  have  adopted.  I  am  in  all  sincerity  for  Mr.  Wise,  and  shall  truly 
rejoice  if  one  so  correct  in  opinion,  and  so  honorable  in  action,  can  be  ele- 
vated  to  the  presidency.  If  he  surrounds  himself  by  councillors  of  the  same 
high  type  with  himself,  the  country  might  be  saved.  But  I  confess  that  I 
am  almost  in^despair,  although  I  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  Roman  maxim, 
never  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  Have  you  read  in  the  Herald  of  last  week 
the  article  from  the  London  Newsf  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  North  to 
break  up  the  Union,  accompanied  with  a  long  and  bitter  tirade  against  the 
South.  If  there  is  not  patriotism  enough  in  New  England  to  revolt  against 
that,  or  if  the  scales  over  their  eyes  is  not  removed  by  it,  then  treason  i» 
spread  broadcast,  and  it  takes  no  ghost  from  his  grave  to  tell  us  that  the  end 
is  nigh.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  next  four  years  will  prove  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  our  destiny,  and  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  man  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs to  weather  the  storm.  I  even  doubt  whether  the  presidency  would  be 
desirable.  He  would  be  but  a  wreck  in  history,  whose  administration  should 
witness  a  destruction  of  the  government.  But  I  must  here  end  my  gloomy 
reflections,  as  I  have  to  avail  mynelf  of  the  passing  boat  for  this  letter. 

Your  father,  John  Ttleb. 

The  effort  to  procure  Mr.  Wise's  nomination  was  found 
impracticable,  and  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  fell  back  once  more  oa 
Buchanan,  who  once  more  "  sacrificed "  himself  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  as  he  had  done  continually  since  1844. 

[Wise  to  Uobkrt  Tyler.] 

Only,  near  Onancock,  Va.,  Nov,  18,  1865. 
My  Dear  Sir:  You  are  perfectly  right.  Our  policy  is  to  go  in  for  Buch- 
auan  with  all  our  might.  If  we  can  elect  him,  it  is  the  best  which  can  be 
done.  I  will  support  him  as  I  did  before,  but  1  fear  Virginia  will  not  be 
brout^ht  up  so  strong  for  him  as  in  1862.  If  he  is  not  nominated,  he  and 
Pennsylvania  at  his  back  can  say  who  shall  be.  That  is  clearly  our  game, 
and  the  thing  now  is  steadily  to  pursue  it.  I  have  been  writing  to  our  friends 
in  Virginia  to  go  in  again  for  Buchanan.     It  is  said  Hunter  is  for  Pierce. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

[From  Robert  Tyler.] 

PniLAi)F;;.PHiA,  December  28,  1865. 

My  Dear  Fatiieh:  I  only  remained  in  Washington  a  few  hours,  and  was 
not  able  to  write  to  you  from  that  point.  I  found  Wise  having  quite  a  kind 
reception  from  members. 

He  told  me  confidently  that  neither  Buchanan  nor  Hunter  can  be  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  Buchanan  is  very  strong.  J  had  a  letter  from  him  on  yesterday, 
in  which  he  swears  eternal  friendship  at  all  hours.  I  have  requested  Johu 
(who  is  well  again)  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Citizen  newspaper.  The 
Pennsylvanian  has  continued  its  attack  on  me,  but  without  effect,  except  to 
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hurt  itself.  My  friends  stand  firm  everywhere.  The  movement  will  be  » 
great  success  in  the  end. 

My  family  are  all  well,  and  Priscilla  sends  her  love,  and  will  write  to 
Julia  soon.  They  are  busy  with  the  Christmas  party.  My  best  love  to 
Julia,  and  kiss  the  children.  The  house  will  be  finally  organized  (if  at  all) 
on  a  strictly  sectional  line.  The  national  Know-nothing  party  (thirty-three 
of  them  who  have  been  voting  for  Fuller)  will  break  up^the  Southern  men 
will  go  South,  and  the  Northern  men  North.  I  think  Banks  or  some  one 
like  him  will  be  elected. 

Many  of  the  papers  have  published  my  letter,  and  I  am  evidently  reacting 

on  the  public  mind. 

Your  affectionate  son,  Ro.  Ttleb. 

[To  Mb8.  Beeckman.] 

Sherwood  Fobest,  December  25,  1866. 

My  Deab  Mabgabet:  If  you  are  half  as  merry  as  we  are  here,  then  you  are 
all  as  merry  as  I  could  wish  you  to  be.  It  is  on  the  morning  of  Christmas^ 
that  one  realizes  the  happiness  of  having  a  house  well  filled  with  children. 
All  the  barrels  and  boxes  sent  by  the  Roanoke  reached  us  at  four  o'clock  on 
yesterday,  and  the  hobby  horse,  coming  unboxed,  caught  the  eager  eyes  of 
all  the  children.  .Time  was  scarcely  given  the  wagon  to  reach  the  door 
before  it  had  been  seized  upon,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Andrew,  was 
placed  in  the  dining-room,  and  mounted  in  succession  by  each,  Lachlan,  of 
course,  having  the  first  ride,  as  the  horse  was  his.  Their  anxiety  to  see  the 
contents  of  the  boxes  became  intense,  but  was  only  partially  gratified. 
Julia's  doll  was  roused  up  from  its  repose,  and  was  in  a  short  time  opening 
and  shutting  its  eyes  amid  constant  exclamations  of  surprise.  Then  came  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  us  all  to  see  your  contributions  to  the  Fair.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  an  anxious  group,  and  upon  the  opening  of  boxe» 
containing  the  needle-cases  and  pin-cushions,  all  united  in  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. The  doll  was  only  so  far  uncased  as  to  exhibit  her  face  and  feet 
and  a  portion  of  the  dress,  and  Mrs.  Beeckman's  taste  and  skill  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  unmatchable.  Julia  will  follow  your  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  display  and  disposition  of  the  articles,  and  thinks  of  disposing  of  the  doll 
by  raffle  if  auction  does  not  succeed. 

The  children  last  night  hurried  to  bed  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  sleep 
away  the  tedious  hours  which  were  to  elapse  before  the  dawning  of  day,  but 
I  went  into  Gardie  and  Alex.'s  room  at  near  eleven  o'clock,  and  sleep  had  not 
visited  their  eyes.  They  were  watching  for  Santa  Glaus,  and  complained  of 
his  tardiness.  Being  told  thai  Santa  Glaus  objected  to  being  seen,  and  did 
not  like  boys  to  watch  for  him,  they  finally  went  to  sleep :  bnt  the  day  had 
not  fairly  dawned  when  their  exclamations  filled  the  whole  house. 

Having  dispatched  the  sweet  things,  they  then  opened  their  toy  boxes. 
Gardiner  is  still  (eleven  o'clock)  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  Alex,  is^ 
busily  engaged  with  "  Whittington  and  his  Cat;"  Julia  arranges  her  furni- 
ture ;  Lachlan  spurs  up  his  horse,  and  Lionel  *  (last,  though  not  least)  calls  for 

*  Lyon. 
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his  drummer.  A  happier  coQcero  you  rarely  ever  saw.  I  only  wish  that  all 
of  you  were  here  to  look  upon  the  scene. 

Julia  was  so  very  much  fatigued  yesterday  as  to  devolve  od  me  the  task  of 
writing.  The  Fair  comes  off  to-morrow,  and  she  will  give  you  a  fall  accoant 
of  it.  Governor  Floyd  and  lady  have  not  reached  us,  and  I  suppose  will 
not.    We  have  had  had  weather,  and  the  mist  is  still  excessively  dense. 

I  hope  that  none  of  you  have  headaches  or  pains,  and  that  the  new  year 
will  rise  upon  you  with  prospects  of  good  health.  Many  merry  Christmases 
to  one  and  all.  Affectionately  yours,  John  Ttler. 

[Governor  Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  January  13,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  you  say,  I  am  regularly  installed  in  the  Virginia  govern- 
ment house,  and  I  find  it  full  of  hard  work,  hut  am  content  with  its  duties. 
The  other  house  of  which  you  speak  does  not  tempt  my  eyes  in  the  prospect. 
I  have  tried  my  hest  with  my  friends  to  prevail  on  them  to  go  for  Buchanan 
ftgain  as  hefore,  hut  it  is  no  go.  Between  ourselves,  he  cannot  run  at  all  in 
this  State  for  the  nomination.  Our  people  will  go  either  for  Hunter  or  my- 
flelf,  and  there  is  no  douht  that  the  former  has  no  strength  of  moment  in  oar 
Legislature.  Unless  he  is  stronger  in  the  coming  State  convention,  on  the 
28th  Fehruary,  he  will  not  he  named  hy  a  Virginia  delegation.  For  myself, 
I  am  committed  to  no  one  candidate.  Pierce  nor  Buchanan,  for  either  of 
whom  I  would  go,  cannot  get  a  vote  here,  and  if  our  delegation  do  not  take  me 
up,  they  will  be  most  likely,  I  apprehend,  to  go  for  Douglas.  But  the  truth 
is,  there  are  but  few  developments.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  had  responded  candidly 
to  my  enquiries  in  time,  I  might  have  seized  the  right  moment  for  him ;  but 
he  was  too  coy  and  diplomatic.  I  now  cannot  lead,  and  I  know  not  who  can. 
But  I  will  be  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove,  committed  to  no  cac- 
-didate,  and  with  well  wishes  to  each  who  may  be  named.  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely wary  and  reserved. 

We  are  buried  in  an  unexampled  snow.  Mrs.  Wise  is  better.  Next  week 
you  will  probably  see  some  special  messages  from  me.  One  respecting  your 
independence  Hall  movement,  and  one  relating  to  some  Vermont  resolutions 
about  Kansas.  Very  truly,  your  friend,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

P.  S.  To-day's  intelligence  compels  me  to  condole  with  you  upon  the  death 
of  that  r/ood  man,  your  uncle,  Wm   Tyler. 

Richmond,  Va.,  February  18,  185C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  had  time  before  to-day  to  reply  to  yours  of  the 
7th  and  11th.  You  did  well  to  nominate  Mr.  B.  in  Philadelphia.  Hold  on 
to  him  until  all  hope  of  his  nomination  by  the  Cincinnati  convention  is  lost. 
We  have  counted  votes  here,  and  Hunter  cannot  and  /  can  get  Virginia. 
Neither  will  be  named  by  their  State's  convention  on  the  28th.  Nobody  will 
be.  My  friends  stand  in  the  House  of  Delegates  sixty-Jive ;  Hunter's^/f/lf«en, 
and  sixteen  scattering,  divided  between  Buchanan  and  Pierce.  If  I  desire  it, 
I  can  get  a  nomination  for  myself — for  no  one  else.  1  will  not  take  it.  My 
friends  will  be  instructed  to  go  first  at  Cincinnati  6ona^<i«  for  Buchanan,  and 
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then  for  Hunter  or  myself,  whichever  fairly  this  State  prefers.  His  friends 
will  go  first  for  Pierce  with  some  instructions ;  but  our  vote  will  be  a  unit — 
for  Buchanan^r^^,  as  I  say.     Give  this  out  to  our  simon-pures  alone. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  17,  1866. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  Virginia  convention.  It  was  ten 
to  one  for  me  against  the  world ;  but  I  gave  the  cue  tc  go  for  Buchanan,  and 
our  friends  are  active  for  him,  and  bona  fide  too.  There  is  a  Douglas  clique, 
Floyd,  General  Chapman,  and  Leake,  who  may  try  to  split  us ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  districts  will  be  for  Buchanan.  I  think  the  State  is  safe,  but  we 
want  a  leader  untrammelled,  and  the  State  convention  did  not  order  the  de- 
legation to  vote  a  unit  vote.  This  was  unusual,  and  may  make  mischief;  but 
I  am  very  confident  we  will  work  through  all  difficulties. 

Wm.  L.  Jackson,  late  State  treasurer,  is  going  to  Washington,  and  will 
meet  you  there.  Confer  closely— confidently,  I  mean  with  him.  Douglas  is 
working  with  Hunter.     It  is  a  weak  card  with  him.     I  do  not  know  how  / 

can  approach  C .     Tou  can  do  that  better.     Fierce  will  give  up,  I  fear. 

It  would  not  help  Buchanan  for  him  to  do  so. 

Yours  truly,  Hbnrt  A.  Wise. 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  1,  1866. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  rejoice  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  so  well  received. 
The  refusal  of  Independence  Hall  did  not  hurt  him  any.  I  fear  that  the 
Pennsylvanian,  SetUinelf  and  some  other  of  his  papers,  will  hurt  him.  But 
Virginia  will  give  him  twenty  out  of  thirty  of  her  delegates  at  Cincinnati — 
voting  a  unit.    This  is  right  enough,  for  it  leaves  no  room  for  grumbling. 

I  don't  know  Judge  Black.  I  don't  know  how  to  write  to  him.  I  don't 
know  Bigler  either,  and  it  is  well  to  let  each  paddle  his  own  canoe.  I  can't 
depart  an  inch  before  the  public  from  my  New  York  letter.  It  is  most  politic 
and  fair  here,  and  is  intangible  everywhere.  My  friends  will  go  bona  fide 
with  Pennsylvania  as  long  as  there  is  hope.  Your  father  delivers  his  lecture 
to-night.    I  must  go  and  hear  him.    Haven't  seen  him  yet. 

Yours  truly,  Hbnrt  A.  Wise. 

[Buchanan  to  Robert  Ttlkr.] 

Wheatland,  7th  May,  '66. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  several  kind  letters ;  but  to  answer 
any  letters  at  the  present  moment  I  sincerely  regret  is  impossible.  I  do  not 
get  time  even  to  read  them  all  until  after  night  or  the  next  morning  early.  I 
have  no  person  to  assist  me. 

Wise  is  a  glorious  fellow,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
warmest  attachment.  I  thank  you  for  the  information  about  Virginia  which 
you  have  communicated. 

With  the  kindest  regards  of  Miss  Lane  and  myself  for  Mrs.  Tyler,  I  remain 
always,  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 
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[Wise  to  Robebt  Ttleb.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  19,  1866. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  :  The  agony  is  so  nearly  over  in  Virginia,  that  I  may  hal- 
loo, "  clean  out  of  the  woods  I''    We  have  been  very  forbearing  and  indul- 
gent towards  the  enemy,  and  they  are  oars  at  discretion.     The  vote  will  be 
twenty-two  to  eight. 

For  Buchanan:   Wheeling,  Weston,  Monroe,  Abingdon,  Winchester, 
Rockingham,  Franklin,  Norfolk,  and  Accomack — 9  districts,    .         .     18 

One  in  Fauquier,  one  in  Albemarle,  one  in  Bocock's,  one  in   Rich- 
mond,          .4 

—  22 

Anti-Buchanan :  Petersburg  and  Tappahannock — 2  districts,  .        4 

One  in  Fauquier,  one  in  Albemarle,  one  in  Bocock's,  one  in  Rich- 
mond,          .4 

Delegates:  22  to —8! 

Districts :  9  to 2 

Divided :  4  districts ;  8  delegates. 

They  will  try  to  coax  us  to  give  a  complimentary  vote  for  Pierce.  Doug- 
las will  not,  it  is  said,  run  on  the  first  ballotings.  Bright  declines  running 
for  the  presidency.  He  hopes  to  be  Vice  with  Hunter,  Mayor  Wood  says  to 
me  New  York  will  vote  with  us,  if  the  8o/U  are  admitte^. 

Very  truly,  Hbnbt  A.  Wise. 

[Buchanan  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Wheatland,  28d  May,  *5G. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  kind  note  of  yesterday  week  and  extract 
from  Governor  Wise.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  to  whom  I  have  been  warmly 
attached  for  many  years,  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  regard  to  yourself,  though 
you  will  admit  I  am  no  flatterer.  I  fully  appreciate  your  friendly  services, 
and  they  are  recorded  in  my  heart. 

You  have  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  sensitiveness  which  belongs  to 
genius.  No  man  has  ever  intimated  to  me  a  doubt  of  your  friendship.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  always  spoken  of  with  praise  in  my  presence.  It  is 
but  this  morning  that  Forney  spoke  to  me  in  strong  terms  of  your  efficient 
services. 

I  say  to  you  now,  what  I  would  not  have  said  to  you  last  night,  that  should 
the  "  Old  Dominion  "  stand  firm,  it  is  my  opinion  my  friends  will  succeed  at 
Cincinnati. 

In  haste,  I  remain  always,  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  June  10,  1856. 
Dear  Robert:  I  suppose  this  will  reach  you  rejoicing  in  the  glories  of 
your  trip  to  Cincinnati.  If  rumor  speaks  truly,  Pennsylvania  has  a  prospect 
of  giving  a  president  to  the  United  States,  I  hope  it  may  be  all  realized,  my 
opinion  being  that  if  the  Democratic  party  shall  succeed  in  giving  the  factions 
a  good  sound  drubbing,  it  will  go  further  towards  settling  the  distractions  of 
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the  country  than  all  else  combined.  The  Know-nothing  party  will  entirely 
melt  away,  and  the  Black  Republicans  will  either  have  to  rush  into  the  em- 
braces of  the  Abolitionists,  and  recognize  the  lead  of  Garrison  and  Philips,  or 
go  into  so  violent  and  rabid  a  course  as  to  abandon  and  disgust  all  reflecting 
men.  With  Pennsylvania  true,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
und  the  Constitution.  My  only  fear  is  the  former  associations  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan. If  he  still  continues  wedded  to  the  men  who  most  figured  as  partisans 
during  General  Jackson's  administration,  he  will  share  the  fate  of  Polk.  He 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  they  bring  nothing  with  them  but  antiquated 
error  and  positive  weakness.  The  course  of  his  friends,  Blair,  Abijah  Mann, 
Preston  King,  etc.,  etc.,  ought  to  open  his  eyes.  .  •  . 
Let  me  hear  of  all  your  doings  at  Cincinnati. 

With  love  to  all,  your  father,  J.  Ttler. 

[From  Robert  Tyler.] 

Philadelphia,  June  18,  1856. 

My  Dear  Father:  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  the  rumor  to 
which  you  allude  is  sustained,  unlike  many  rumors,  by  the  reality.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  nominated,  and  he  is  clearly  indebted  to  Virginia  for  the  nomi- 
nation.    Mr.  Wise  is  in  truth  the  Warwick  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  written  me  the  warmest  sort  of  letter.  After  all,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  can  do  for  me. 

I  met  with  a  great  deal  of  notice  and  consideration  at  the  convention,  and 
your  name  was  mentioned  always  with  praise  and  admiration.  My  friends 
^ave  me  a  splendid  banquet,  and  a  military  escort.  They  have  also  ordered 
a  full-length  portrait  to  be  taken  for  one  of  their  halls.  I  made  three  or  four 
speeches  while  in  Cincinnati,  but  my  banquet  speech  was  the  best.  I  was 
in  the  best  temper  possible,  and  altogether  pleased  the  company  and  myself — 
the  latter  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  There  was  a  talk,  at  one  time,  about  the 
possibility,  on  certain  contingencies,  of  my  name  being  suggested  fur  the  vice- 
presidency  (think  of  that) ;  but  I  laughed  it  off,  when  mentioned  to  me,  as  a 
good  joke. 

If  I  were  a  rich  man,  and  the  Union  does  not  **  slide,"  I  might  be  some- 
thing yet.     But  as  it  is,  I  float  helplessly  on  the  waves  of  doubt  and  debt. 

Your  letter  to  the  black  man  (Butler)  is  exciting  unusual  comment.^  If 
we  could  only  avoid  senatorial  flagellations,'  and  have  occasionally  a  letter 
like  this  of  yours,  the  benefit  would  be  iucalculable.  What  a  precious  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  little  common  sense !  ^  .  .  Ro.  Tyler. 

The  nomination  of  Buchanan  by  the  Democratic  party  was  soon 
followed  by  the  exciting  canvass  of  1856.  The  Whigs  and 
**  Know-nothings  "  combined,  ran  Mr.  Fillmore  as  their  candidate, 
and  the  Free-soilers,  John  C.  Fremont.     The  organization  of 

'  "This  was  a  kind  letter  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  a  colored  f reedman  who  visited  the 
SUte. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  collision  between  Brooks  and  Sumner  in  the  Senate  cham- 
her. 
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Kansas,  under  the  bill  of  Mr.  Doaglass,  was  followed  by  a  conteBt 
between  die  sections  for  the  occupation  of  die  Territory.  The 
evils  of  agitation  immediately  showed  themselves  in  blood,  foroe^ 
and  arson.  A  Territory  which  odierwise  would  have  peaoefoDj 
entered  the  Union  as  a  community  without  slaves  was  now  made 
the  field  of  immigration,  precisely  because  of  the  provocation  d 
Free-soilisra.  The  aggression  of  the  North  produced  a  similar 
spirit  of  aggression  in  die  South,  and  in  Kansas,  the  two  forces 
meeting  produced  the  first  shock  of  collision,  which  was  soon  to 
extend  to  the  whole  Union. 

The  party  in  favor  of  slavery  had  at  first  the  advantage  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  slave  State  of  Missouri,  which  upon  the  first 
agitation  poured  its  population  into  Kansas.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  pro-slavery  party  prevailed  in  electing  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  die  Legislature  as  provided  for  under  the  bill  or- 
ganizing the  Territory.  On  the  pretext,  however,  that  frauds  and 
violence  had  been  committed  in  the  elections  sufScient  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  people,  those  who  constituted  the  Freensoil  partj  in 
the  Territory  established  at  Topeka  an  independent  government 
A  war  arose  between  tlie  parties,  and  many  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides,  which,  in  1857,  led  finally  to  the  dispersion 
by  United  States  troops  of  the  rebellious  body  at  Topeka.  In 
1855  die  Territorial  Legislature  passed  a  law  for  taking  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  upon  tlie  expediency  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  form  a  State  Constitution  at  tlie  general  election,  to  be 
held  in  October,  1856.  The  sense  of  the  i>eople  was  accordingly 
taken,  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  a  convention.  Ere  the  deci- 
sion was  made,  and  while  the  battlements  of  the  government  were 
shaking  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  from  the  passions  that  were  ex- 
ploding all  over  the  land,  the  people  of  the  L^nited  States  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  their  last  president  under  the  old  regime.  In  die 
South  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  election  of  Fremont  "  would 
be  the  knell  of  the  Union."  Happily,  James  Buchanan  was 
elected  over  both  Fremont  and  Fillmore. 

[To  Mrs.  Ueckman.] 

Shkrwooi)  Forest,  July  8,  1856. 
Dear  Margaret  :  As  I  intend  visiting  Williamsburg  to-day.  in  my  official 
character  of  rector  of  William  and  Mary  College,  1   tiike  advantage  of  the 
steamer  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival  home,  and  of  the  incidents  of  my  jour- 
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'  cal  incidents.  He  Riially  toolc  bis  departure,  and  David  and  myBelf  remained 
quietly  in  our  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  promenade,  until  the 
morning.  They  bad  assigned  me  a  parlor  and  hodroom  adjoining,  and  maut- 
fested  every  alteotion.  Your  mother  told  you,  T  suppose,  of  our  meeting  Mr. 
Preatou,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  street,  and  of  Ills  mentioning  the  intention  of 
Mrs.  Preston  ind  another  lady,  with  himself,  of  visiting  Sherwood  Forest.    I 

iglected  to  enquire  the  lime. 

kTbe  next  morning  I  took  the  cars,  and  kneiv  no  one,  so  that  I  had  no  other 

■Dpany  than  my  own  thoughts  until  I  reached  Bordentuwn.     There  several 

B  approached  me,  and   made  themselves  known — one  as  a  trnstee  of  a 

Ml,  another  as  agent  of  some  company,  and  the  third  claimed  great  con- 

in  far  having  supplied  everybody  iu  New  England  with  a  clock  at  fif- 

■hilliage  apiece.     Everybody  in  Nen-  Englaud  is  certain  to  make  known 

mpl'iynient.       Well,  I  passed,  without  stopping,  through  Philadelphia. 

There  1  fell  in  with  an  acquaintance  from  South  Hampton,  Virginia,  who 

-was  returning  with  two  daughters  from  Mrs.  Willard's  school  at  Troy.     We 

reached  Baltimore  in  time  fur  the  boat,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  was  the  lo- 

•lefatigable  Lestor.     He  was  upon  the  watch  for  another,  but  accompanied 

me  to  the  boat.     I  neeil   not  add  that  he  made  many  enquiries,  and  finally 

bxle  me  adieu,  after  loading  me  with  oranges  for  Julia.     I  found  myself  the 

Dext  morning  at  Old  Point,  where  there  was  a  pleasant  company  of  about 

(WO  hundred  persons.     Many  were  glad  to  see  me;  and  soon  after  breakfast 

the  great  guns  of  the  Fort  announced  my  arrival  to  the  surrounding  country. 

Id    the  evening  the  officers  waited  upon  me,  and  the  band  poured  forth  its 

«D0llit)uoua  strains  in  front  of  the  hotel.     My  friend,  Col.  Armistead,  of  Ala- 

tiKOia,  with  two  daughters,  one  married  and  the  other  single,  was  there,  and 

-will  be  here  on  Monday.     One  of  his  daughters  married   n  son  of  Governor 

I     rzpatrick,  and  the  single  daughter  is  handsome.     Next  morning  T  happily 

iJid  myself  on   board   the  "Curtis   Peck,"  amid   many  acquaintances,  and 

>i:he<)  home,  finding  Julia  well  and  the  children  with  the  chicken-pox;  and 

'.-□ds  my  catechism. 

We  have  just  finished   harvest,  and  are  anxious  for  rain.    The  crop  of 

I -.'tit  is  shnrt.     I  am  now  ranch  better  than  I  have  been  since  we  commenced 

iir  journey.    Julia  received  your  letter,  and  one  from  your  mother.    She 

^vrul«  ytiu  hastily  yesterday,  aud  says  she  will  write  your  mother  to-day.     I 

Ixipe  that  you  have  overcome  the  sickness  under  which  you  labored  when  I 

left.,  nnd  that  your  health  is  speedily  destined  to  he  re-established.     I  do  not 

'  ■.  ubt  hat  that  your  trip  tu  the  Rockbridge  Alum  will  restore  you.     We  may 

lit  you  all  upon  your  return  to  Staleu  Island. 

iJo  leok  over  the  papers  eucloeed,  and  put  them  right.  I  iried  to  be  ao- 
1  rale.  You  can  enter  the  amount  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  intro- 
■  lire  yonr  credits. 

With  Iov«  for  all.    Your  affectionate  brother,  Johs  Tyleb. 

roL.  II.— 8*. 
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[Wise  to  Robbbt  Ttlbb.] 

RicuMOKD,  Ya.,  Jvly  6lA,  1856. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bnchanan,  and  believe  he  is  ia  the 
exact  mood  to  please  his  friends ;  but  his  letter  acknowledging  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  may  pass  what  law9  they  please  makes  much  mui  muring  bsre 
among  many.  I  gave  Bev.  Tucker  an  analysis  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  the 
other  day,  which  be  said  he  would  publish  in  the  Sentinel.  If  there  is  s 
doubt  excited  in  Virginia  about  squatter  sovereignty,  he  eaiCi  carry  tkii 
State.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  distrust,  but 
it  is  actively  reacting  here  against  us.  The  Pennsylvania  papers  had  bett«r 
be  decided  in  their  tone  upon  that  subject.  Mr.  B.  will  not,  perhaps  ought 
not  to,  respond  to  enquiry.     Let  him  rest  on  his  first  letter. 

I  know  the  antipathies  to  me  from  various  quarters.  Let  them  undermine 
in  welcome.  I  shall  follow  my  notion  like  "  Leather-stockings,"  and  thej 
will  bite  a  file  if  th*ty  don't  mind.  I  am  more  deliberate  and  guarded  this 
some  of  my  friends  know  of  and  give  me  credit  for.  If  J  am  not,  my  lifei* 
too  long  fixed  in  its  habits  for  them  to  be  changed  now.  Nat  Tyler,  of  War- 
renton,  will  send  you  several  copies  of  my  ratification  speech. 

Douglas  is  a  knave  if  he  is  a  concealed  advocate  of  squatter  soverngntj. 
I  hardly  expect  the  Democratic  party  to  last  Mr.  B.'s  term  out  if  he  ventuni 
to  be  undecided  even  on  that  question.  I  beg  you  to  read  my  speech  in  the 
July  No.  of  Literary  Messenger  on  the  8d  and  4th  insts.  See  if  it  is  Dot 
sound,  safe  and  national.     Have  it  noticed  by  your  papers. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wiie. 

[To  John  S.  Cl:nninoham.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  July  14,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  have  many  thanks  for  your  kind  recollections  of  me 
from  Cincinnati  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  They  were  received  in  due 
season.  The  nomination  at  Cincinnati  was  fortunate.  Although  I  confess  to 
the  fact,  that  if  any  one  ever  deserved  a  re-nomination,  it  was  General  Pierce, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  the  South.  I  suppose  that  it  may  now  be  set  down 
as  a  fixed  fact,  that  the  Democracy  has  resolved  upon  the  single  term.  In 
this  view  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is  fortunate.  The  great  game  is 
the  Union,  and  with  Pennsylvania  sound  the  Union  is  safe.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  doubt  his  election.  Fillmore  is  popular  with  the  Southern  Whigs, 
and  his  Albany  speech  has  made  a  favorable  impression ;  but  the  impression 
gains  ground  that  he  cannot  be  elected,  and  many  old  line  Whigs  will  vote 
for  Buchanan.  Fremont  has  no  supporters  in  this  region.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  Buchanan  will  Vie  elected  by  a  large  majority.  This  opinion  is  in- 
tended solely  for  yourself,  and  because  you  ask  it.  His  election  will  beat- 
tended  by  the  happiest  results.  The  overthrow  of  the  factions  will  follow, 
and  the  fusionists  will  rally  under  some  other  name.  Possibly  they  may  go 
to  the  Abolitionists,  and  then  a  war  commences,  not  only  on  the  Constitution, 
but  the  Bible.     Such  a  faction  will  prove  harmless. 

My  address  will  appear  in  the  Messenger  of  August.     1  have  already  toli 
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Thompson  to  forward  the  earliest  copy  to  the  Herald,     Keep  me  advised  of 
passing  events. 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyler. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

July  25,  1856. 

Dear  Robert  :  Tour  letter  to  the  Ohio  people  is  admirable.  I  shall  send 
it  to  Ritchie,  and  hope  to  see  it  in  the  Enquirer. 

I  almost  fear  the  pending  political  contest.  The  Know-nothings  will  re- 
sort to  almost  every  expedient  to  divide  and  distract  us  here  at  the  South ; 
and  I  bring  myself  reluctantly  to  conclude  that  very  many  would  actually 
prefer  the  election  of  Fremont  to  Buchanan,  so  great  is  their  hatred  to  the 
Democracy.  The  Fillmore  men,  with  the  experience  before  them  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Banks  as  Speaker  by  the  vote  of  the  Know-nothings  of  the  North,  are 
predicating  their  advocacy  on  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  election  by  the 
people, — thus  incurring  the  certainty  of  the  union  of  the  malcontents  upon 
Fremont  over  Buchanan.  If  the  election  came  off  to-morrow,  every  Southern 
State  would  vote  for  Buchanan ;  but  there  are,  I  fear,  plots  afloat  which  will 
much  disturb  our  peace.  I  do  not  speak  more  openly  because  my  fears  may 
all  vanish  with  the  return  of  another  day.  I  shall  keep  you  advised  of  de» 
velopments,  should  they  be  of  any  consequence. 

Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

[Wise  to  Robert  Tylkr.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  15,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir:  There  is  not  the  Hlightest  foundation  for  the  report  that 
twenty  thousand  Whigs  who  voted  for  me  will  vote  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  that  one-sixth  of  twenty  thousand  Whigs  voted 
for  me.  In  the  second  place,  I  don't  know  of  one  of  them  who  voted  for  me 
who  will  now  vote  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  In  the  third  place,  I  know  of  many, 
and  believe  there  are  thousands  of  Whigs  in  Virginia,  who  did  not  vote  for 
me  in  1855,  who  will  now  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket— for  Buchanan  and 
Breekenridge.  In  the  fourth  place,  whether  they  do  or  not,  Virginia  will 
vote  for  Buchanan  and  Breekenridge  by  a  much  larger  majority  than  she 
voted  for  me.  I  believe  the  majority  will  be  double, — mine  was  over  ten 
thousand,  and  this  will  be  over  twenty  thousand  in  Virginia. 

Tou  see  how  the  other  Southern  States  are  going — strong  and  unanimous. 
They  are  united  in  a  common  purpose.  They  wiU  not  submit  to  a  sectional 
election  of  a  Free-soiler  or  Black  Republican.  Fillmore  stands  no  manner  of 
chance.  If  Fremont  is  elected,  or  the  election  is  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  Union  will  not  last  one  year  from  November  next.  Be- 
ware the  ides  of  November,  then  !  For  the  Union's  sake,  keep  Pennsylvania 
right  on  the  track  all  the  time.  Our  Southern  politicians  are  not  up  to  our 
Southern  people  in  distrust  of  and  dislike  to  the  North.  The  feeling  is  bitter 
and  impulsive  in  the  popular  tnindf  and  many  bad  men  are  slyly  hurrying  on 
to  a  collision.     We  have  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
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Virginia,  who  wotdd  r^aice  to  see  the  North  go  for  whatever  would  most 
likely  dissolve  the  Union.  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  anxioui.  There  if  i 
wonderful  revulsion  in  the  last  year  here,  since  the  people  have  seen  the  tone 
of  the  Korth  to  be  that  of  arrogance  and  the  assumption  of  superiority.  Thii 
is  galling  and  embittering  them  towards  extreme  feelings  and  measures.  I 
tell  you  the  country  won  never  in  such  danger.  I  didn't  think  to  a  few 
months  ago.     I  shall  be  ready.     The  ^outh  will  be  united. 

Yours  truly,  Hem  by  A.  Wise. 

[To  David  L.  Gardinkr.] 

Sherwood  Fobest,  July  21^  1866. 
You  may  have  more  genial  seasons,  but  I  see  that  the  Abolitionists  and 
their  preachers  keep  the  North  country  above  fever  heat.  We  are  here  com- 
paratively cool.  The  Know-nothings  and  the  Old-Line  Whigs,  or  a  majoritj 
of  them,  will  sustain  Fillmore;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  combined  forces 
can  make  impression  upon  the  popular  vote.  It  is  quite  sensibly  felt  by  til 
that  the  success  of  the  Black  Republicans  would  be  the  knell  of  the  Union. 
I  look,  however,  to  no  such  result  of  the  election. 

John  Ttleb. 

[To  Robert  Ttleb.] 

Shebwood  Foeest,  September  27,  1866. 

Mt  Dear  Robert  :  ....  I  know  not  what  to  say  about  the  course  which 
Virginia  will  pursue  in  the  event  of  Fremont's  election.  The  Democracj 
looks  the  danger  in  the  face,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  it;  but  there  is  a  large 
minority  who  are  entirely  indisiMjsed  to  any  action.  They  wish  to  see  the 
inaugural,  and  to  await  some  hostile  movement.  For  myself  I  scarcely  knovr 
what  to  counsel.  To  pwait  the  inauguration  is  to  find  ourselves  under  the 
guns  of  every  fortification  and  <»ur  trade  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  dictate  of  prudence  that  the  Southern  States  should  understand 
each  other  at  once.  A  concentrated  movement  would  control  the  fate  of  the 
country  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  I  helieve  that  such  measures  are 
looked  to  by  those  in  high  places  in  the  South.  A  call  of  all  the  legislatiire» 
of  this  section  to  make  a  distinct  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  to  place 
their  States  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  resolves,  would  not  fail  to  roll 
back  the  tide — or  at  least  to  restrain  all  arbitrary  legislation. 

But  can  it  be  that  such  a  result  as  the  election  of  Fremont  can  transpire? 
I  will  not  believe  it  until  it  has  actually  occurred.  My  own  opinions  as  to 
what  we  should  do  in  such  event  are,  as  you  perceive,  altogether  immature. 
The  hatred  of  the  Democracy  by  the  Whijrs  and  Know-nothings  is  so  great 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  Botts  is  alone  in  the  declaration  that  Fremont  or 
the  devil  in  preference  to  Bvichanan.  In  Richmond  the  sentiment  would  l-e 
echoed  by  hundreds.  Among  the  sounder  men  there  I  know  there  is  great 
inquietude. 

Keep  me  advised  of  the  course  of  things  with  you,  and  let  me  have  your    | 
views  freely.     With  love  to  all,  your  father,  John  Ttler. 

I  shall  not  accompany  Julia  north.     After  a  fortnight  I  may  join  her. 


I 
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[Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Richmond,  Ya.,  October  9,  1856. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  fear  for  Pennsylvania ;  yet  I  have,  somehow  or  other,  an 
eibiding  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  party.  Tour  views  of  the  present 
struggle  are  exactly  correct.  They  are  watched  and  acted  on  by  me.  They 
wouldn't  abolish  ''  cotton  and  sugar  "  slavery  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
They  will  be  masters  of  masters  and  slaves,  and  so  they  dominate  ;  that  is  all 
their  philanthropy.  They  would  laugh  at  the  honest,  earnest  Abolition  fa- 
natics, and  themselves  turn  slave-traders  as  soon  as  the  plantations  are  made 
tributary  to  the  factories  and  their  merchants  and  factors.  I  see  that,  and  it 
begins  to  raise  the  query  in  every  mind  here,  Hadn't  we  better  take  Banks  at 
his  word  in  time,  and  "  let  the  Union  slide  "  ? 

Botts  has  no  party  here ;  it  is  a  tail.  The  dirty,  mendacious  coward  is  ut- 
terly broken  down  ;  but  he  has  a  rowdy  set  in  Butchertown,  which  has  always 
disgraced  Richmond. 

Tou  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  vote  of  Virginia  will  stand  about  thus  : 

Buch.  and  Breck., 90,000 

Fillmore  and  Donelson, 60,000 


Majority, 80,000 

Of  the  60,000  for  Fillmore,  a  third  of  them  at  least  would  hurrah  over  the 
election  of  Fremont;  and  if  Fremont  is  elected  I  can  arm  and  equip  50,000 
men  the  next  morning,  ready  for  revolution  I  The  difficulty  is  in  holding 
thousands  back,  and  the  spirit  is  almost  too  irresistible. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

[Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  October  18,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  I  for  she  has 
either  saved  the  Union,  or  has  saved  the  South  from  the  dishonor  of  showing 
the  white  feather.  Any  majority  in  November  will  be  a  respite.  The  main 
substance  of  your  State  election  is  the  gain  in  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  trial  is  to  come  there  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  next  session 
the  Topeka  men  will  reject  Kansas,  carried  pro-slavery  by  default.  The  agi- 
tation will  be  renewed  in  the  next  Congress^  under  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  there 
will  be  the  rub.  Will  a  Democratic  new  House  of  Representatives  admit  a 
new  slave  State?  If  not,  in  what  will  the  South  have  been  benefited  ?  In 
that  will  it  not  have  been  worsted?  Ah  me!  the  stone  is  a  Sissyphus  one, 
and  will  roll  back  on  us  unless  we  chock,  block,  and  belay  it,  or  "let  the 
Union  slide.*'  I  shan't  stop  in  my  active  exertions  to  have  Virginia  "  eyes 
right  and  arms  bright." 

I  was  at  Raleigh,  am  gratified  I  went,  and  have  a  valuable  correspondence 
all  about  and  around  passing  events.  I  am  flattering  myself  it  was  well  for 
me  to  be  Governor  of  Virginia  just  at  this  time.  I  think  my  race  last  year 
and  success  saved  the  Democracy ;  then  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
now  the  Union,  by  creating  the  apprehension  that  I  would  act  in  resentment 
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and  resistADce  to  the  Black  Republican  as  well  as  the  Dark-Lantom  Knight. 
Afier  the  election,  just  try  whether  the  Pennsylvanian  will  acknowledge  si 
much.  J.  B.  Jones  tells  me  they  will  not  publish  my  Richmond  letter.  How 
is  that  ?  Hbnbt  A.  Wiss. 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  October  22,  1866. 
Mr  Dear  Robert  :  Your  letter  of  the  16th  is  before  me.  The  result  of  the 
▼ote  in  Pennsylvania,  reported  in  the  Intelligencer  as  giving  a  Democratic 
majority  of  nearly  seven  thousand,  accompanied  by  the  victory  in  Indians, 
and  the  glorious  results  in  Kansas,  have  filled  the  Democratic  people  with 
unspeakable  joy.  My  intelligence  from  New  York  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt  of  a  triumph  there,  while  my  friend  Stockton  so  plays  his  cards  in  New 
Jersey  as  to  prevent  any  fusion,  and  thereby  ensures  the  plurality  vote  to 
Buchanan. 

These  good  tidings  have  all  come  upon  me  at  a  moment  that  my  heart  wu 
filled  with  gratitude  to  my  Maker  for  the  rescue  of  my  noble  boy  Gardiner 
from  an  untimely  grave.  He  was  on  Thursday  night  in  imminent  danger 
from  a  bilious  attack,  which  assailed  him  on  Sunday  week.  He  was  frantic 
and  wild  beyond  anything  I  ever  knew,  and  opiates  had  to  be  freely  adminis- 
tered. On  Friday  morning  he  was  cupped  freely  in  the  temples — fell  away 
into  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  awakened  until  this 
morning.  So  great  has  been  his  improvement  that  to-day  he  has  been  sitting 
up  reading  newspapers  and  amusing  himself  with  cards.  You  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  I  was  in  the  happiest  condition  to  enjoy  the  good  political  news. 
The  first  reports  which  reached  the  county  were  that  Fillmore  had  carried 
your  State  by  several  thousand,  and  my  neighbors  tell  me  that  the  unfortu- 
nate and  misguided  Whigs  sent  up  loud  and  continued  shouts.  The  true 
account  has  abashed  and  overwhelmed  them.     A  fuaionist  party — Fremont 

and  Fillmore  drawing  in  the  same  traces,  and  Southern  men "  but  give 

me  some  civet,  good  apothecary." 

If  we  carry  the  election  by  a  large  vote.  Northern  and  Southern,  I  shall  no 
more  despair  of  the  Union.  Those  rascals  across  the  water  are  gloating  over 
the  idea  of  our  destruction.  The  Westminster  Review  chaunts  the  praises  of 
the  Fremont  party,  and  hails  his  election  as  the  first  step  to  dissolution;  but 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  interposes  a  veto,  and  so  may  it  ever  be  as  to 
all  treasonable  sectional  movements. 

Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

I  am  overrun  with  applications  fron»  all  quarters  to  deliver  lectures.  One 
is  open  before  me  from  Cincinnati.  I  fear  to  accept  on  account  of  my  health, 
but  should  otherwise  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  overrun  with  applications  to  make  addresses. 
His  old  popularity  came  back  in  a  tidal  wave.  Most  of  the  invi- 
tations were  declined.  Of  the  addresses  made  by  him  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted: 
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(1.)  At  FeterBbnrg,  in  May,  1854.  Subject:  ^^The  Merchants 
of  America." 

(2.)  In  Baltimore,  March  20, 1855,  before  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tnte  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Subject :  ^*  The 
Prominent  Characters  and  Incidents  of  our  History  from  1812  to 
1836." 

(3.)  At  Petersburg,  before  the  Library  Association,  April  24, 
1856.    Subject:  "The  Dead  of  the  Cabinet." 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

1857-1861. 


"  My  own  opinion  is  that  I  am  the  last  of  th«  Ylrfcinia  presidents  It  nay  be  otherwlM, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be,  but  the  times  indicate  that  the  South  has  bat  little  out  of  the  line  of 
commerce  to  give  the  North  but  the  patronaice  of  fOYemment  to  ensure  the  aapport  of  tlie 
latter.'*— John  Tylbk,  (1865.) 


Tboubles  IK  Kansas.— GsLEBBATiON  at  Jamestown.  —Pexstdkht  Tyi^em  at  Mavr'» 
**Qbeat  Eastern  Oonysntion.  *' — Addbess  at  Boohestkb. — Thx  Lboomptoh 
Oonstitution. — Decision  of  the  Bupbeme  Goubt  in  the  Dbxd  Scott  Cabz.— 
Mb.  Buchanan  to  Bobebt  Ttleb. — Douglas  and  Squatteb  Sotkbxiontt.— 
Lettbbs  of  Mb.  Ttleb. — Wise  Desebts  the  Administbatton. — Lbttees  or 
Wus. — The  Pbesident  to  Bobebt  Ttleb. — Beclamation  of  thx  Bbmains  or 
MoNBOE. — iNOBEAsnra  Populabitt  of  Mb.  Ttleb.— His  Obatiohi  at  thi 
BiOHMONB  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  William  and  Mabt  Gollbob. — ^Mb.  Ttleb 
Spoken  of  as  a  Candidate  fob  the  Pbesidency. — His  Bemabkb  at  the  Masonic 

OONSECBATION  OF  THE  GOLLEOE  OF  WiLLIAM  AND  MaBT. — ELECTED  GhANOELLOB 

OF  William  and  Maby  Gollege. — Bbeakinq  Up  of  the  Democratic  Cokveh- 
TiON  at  Charleston. — Canvass  of  18G0  and  Election  of  Lincoln. — Gobbes> 
pondence. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  began  his  administration  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1857,  and  was  immediately  confronted  with  the 
difficulties  in  Kansas.  In  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  in  October,  1856,  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  on  the  27tli  day  of  February,  1857,  passed  an 
act  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  same  on  the  third  Monday 
of  June,  1857.  The  law  permitted  every  bona  fide  inhabitant  of 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  cast  his  vote.  Yet  though  the  Legis- 
lature that  passed  the  act  had  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  as  the  only  lawful  legislative 
body  in  the  Territory,  the  "  Free-soilers  "  persisted  in  not  voting, 
and  allowed  the  election  to  go  by  default.  President  Buchanan 
considered  himself  bound  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  conven- 
tion so  elected,  and  on  the  assembling,  on  the  9th  of  June,  of  the 
so-called  Topeka  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  an  enactment  of  an 
entire  code  of  laws,  he  ordered  into  the  Territory  a  detachment  of 
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United  States  troops,  to  act  as  a  pause  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  regular  government. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  auguring  sadly  for 
the  weal  of  Virginia,  that  the  good  people  of  the  State  proceeded 
to  celebrate  the  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
existence  as  a  political  community.  The  occasion  was  an  august 
one, — big  with  memories  of  the  past,  and  more  solemn  because  of 
the  huge  and  threatening  clouds  that  were  banked  up  against  the 
horizon  of  the  future.  On  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  at  James- 
town, twenty  miles  from  Sherwood  Forest,  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  had  been  made  in  the  continent  of  America. 
That  settlement  had  been  the  mustard  seed  from  which  the  great 
tree  of  the  Union  had  sprung,  with  its  huge  branches  stretching^ 
through  so  many  climes,  and  till  now  the  lodging  place  of  the 
birds  of  brotherly  love.  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  justly  taught  to  re- 
gard Virginia  as  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  and  though  the  sweet 
birds  had  left  its  limbs,  and  their  places  had  been  taken  by  the 
vultures,  with  their  bills  and  talons  red  with  blood,  he  responded 
gladly  to  the  invitation  tendered  him,  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion,, 
to  touch  the  harp  of  memory,  and  under  the  potency  of  its  spell 
to  drive  away  "  those  gaunt  and  horrible  forms  which  are  engen- 
dered in  folly  and  nurtured  in  faction,  and  which  slake  their  thirst 
in  the  tears  of  the  broken  heart,  and  appease  their  appetites  on 
the  blasted  hopes  of  mankind." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  spring  ? "  wrote  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  21st 
of  April: — 

April  has  with  ub  taken  the  place  of  March,  and  we  have  had  nothing 
but  cold  rains  and  high  winds.  We  are  nevertheless  planting  corn.,  and  shall 
finish  in  two  or  three  days  more.  The  huds,  which  ought  now  to  be  half  ex> 
panded  leaf,  are  but  beginning  to  show  themselves.  I  suppose  that  we  shall 
now  have  a  rapid  development  of  all  vegetation.  The  fallow  wheat  looks 
well ;  that  following  corn  exactly  the  reverse. 

I  am  preparing  for  Jamestown.  It  is  a  great  labor,  as  I  have  to  revise  the 
histories.  The  address  will  be  more  of  the  narrative  order  than  the  declama- 
tory. Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  day,  between  the 
Jamestown  Society  and  the  Historical  Society,  produced  by  the  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  style,  by  the  one  the  13th,  by  the  other  the  23d  of  May. 
I  hope  the  last  will  be  fixed  upon,  as  it  will  give  me  more  time. 

I  have  a  most  polite  invitation  to  be  at  Boston  on  the  inauguration  at 
Bunker  Hill  of  the  statue  of  General  Warren.  Julia  is  all  agog  to  go,  but  I 
think  my  health  is  too  precarious  to  undertake  it. 
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The  Jamestown  Society  prevailed,  and  the  13th  of  May,  1857, 
was  one  of  great  eclat  in  the  State.  The  Governor  (Wise),  and 
many  dignitaries  from  other  States,  were  present  amid  the  miDS 
•of  Jamestown.  James  Barron  Hope  read  the  poem,  and  ex-Pre- 
sident Tyler  delivered  the  oration,  which  forms  the  introductory 
•chapter  of  this  work.     On  the  17th  Governor  Wise  wrote: 

Mat  17,  1S57. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Jamestown.     It  was  a  splendid  crowd  of  at  least 
^ght  thousand.     The  ex-President's  oration  was  far  the  best  eoropositiou  I 
have  ever  heard  or  seen  from  him,  and  Hope's  poem  was  very  beaatlfal.    We 
had  a  grand  occasion,  but  there  was  no  preparation  for  it. 

Mr.  Tyler  wrote : 

Mat  20,  1867. 
....  We  had  a  large  crowd  at  Jamestown,  and  of  course  poor  accommoda- 
tion. My  address  was  as  brief  as  I  could  make  it,  and  yet  too  long.  I  con- 
densed the  leading  incidents  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  yet  they  were  the  incidents  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
-could  not  be  more  abridged.  In  fact,  it  should  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
before  publication,  and  I  desired  to  retain  it  for  six  months ;  but  the  steno- 
graphers were  at  work,  and  I  handed  it  over  to  Thompson,  of  the  Literary 
Messenger,  according  to  the  request  of  the  Society. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr.  Tyler  went  with  his  family 
on  his  usual  trip  to  Mrs.  Gardiner's  residence  in  the  North,  and  on 
his  return  in  August  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  commercial 
convention  assembled  at  Old  Point,  which  proposed  to  employ  the 
Great  Eastern  for  purposes  of  trade  between  Norfolk  and  Liver- 
pool.    Mr.  Tyler  wrote : 

August  4,  1857. 

I  had  to  come  homeward  on  business,  and  was  detained  at  Old  Point  by 
Mann's  "Great  Eastern"  convention.  Its  merits  rest  entirely  on  the  depth 
or  draft  of  water  and  increased  size  of  the  ship,  which  enable  the  application 
of  such  a  motive-power  as  will  perform  the  trip  two  days  in  advance  of  the 
New  York  ships.  We  can  give  her  thirty  feet  of  water  in  the  Bay  and  Roads, 
which  they  cannot  do  at  New  York.  The  convention  was  not  large,  and  yet, 
limiting  the  subscription  to  a  sing:le  share  to  prevent  speculation  in  the  stock, 
those  present  and  the  Elizabeth  City  people  actually  subscribed  $20,000. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  subscription  will  ensue. 

My  remarks  on  taking  the  chair  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  Berald'i 
stenographer,  an  Irishman  and  a  goo<l  friend  of  yours,  was  present  and 
aketched  quite  accurately  what  I  said.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  I  have  a 
half  I'olumn  in  the  Iferal'i.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  return  North.  We  are 
busy  threshing  our  wheat,  and  would  finish  in  a  week  with  good  weather. 
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Mr.  Tyler  returned  to  the  North  a  little  later  in  the  year,  and 
ide  an  address  at  an  agricultural  fair  at  Rocheeter,  New  York, 
lich  ia  alluded  to  by  him  in  the  letter  followiug: 

[To  Col.  Jokk  S.  CuNNiSdHAM.] 

Shbbwooi)  Fohest,  October  IS,  1853. 
Ht  Dear  Sib:  I  received  the  Argus  containing  wbHt  )■  »ud  to  be  mjr  «d- 
at  Rochfster,  but  do  more  rci!embliDg  it  tbnn  I  do  Hercules.    The  toMt 
imperfectly  given  even      Let  thnt  pasi. 
'ou  propose  to  visit  ub.     Come  when  you  pleniie ;  the  doora  &re  wide  open 
joar  reception.     Adviie  me  in  due  BeasaD  of  the  day  you  will  retich  tbo 
irt,  eo  that  the  carriage  may  be  in  re^dinesa. 
Present  me  to  Mrs.  C,  and  believe  roe  always, 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyleb. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  Mr.  Buchanan  was  to  be 
oted  for  serious  divisions  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  conven- 
on  authorized  by  tlie  Territorial  government  had  assembled  at 
jcoinpton,  framed  a  constitution,  and  finally  adjourned  on  the 
tb  day  of  Novemlier,  1857.  A  large  majority  of  its  members 
Blonged  to  the  pro-slavery  party,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
[  tbe  Topekaites  to  vote,  and  the  convention  accordingly  decided 
t  permit  temporary  slavery  in  the  Territory.  Claiming  to  act 
I  the  authority  of  former  precedents,  they  declined  to  submit 
e  whole  constitution  to  the  people  ;  but  the  question  of  slavery 
la  submitted  as  the  only  matter  in  dispute  with  the  people.  For 
tis  purpose  the  convention  provided  that,  before  the  constitution 
lopted  by  them  should  be  sent  to  Congress,  asking  for  admission 
ito  the  Union  as  a  State,  an  election  should  lie  held  on  the  21st 
E  December,  1857,  at  -which  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  should  be  entitled  to  vote.  Here  again  a  fair  oppor- 
nity  was  presented  to  tlie  adherents  of  the  Topeka  Constitution, 
'  tliey  were  in  the  majority,  to  decide  tliis  exciting  question  in 
I  their  own  way.  Yet  once  more  they  sliowed  their  anarchic  pur- 
poses by  refusing  to  vote,  and  allowed  tlie  question  of  slavery  to 
pass  by  default.  To  the  agitations  growing  out  of  these  transac- 
tions  was  added  another,  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Slates,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1857,  that  a  free  negro 
was  a  mere  inhabitant,  and  not  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
that  the  Misgciuri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional,  because  it 
plainly  violated  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1803.     Tims,  after 
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an  interval  of  thirty-seven  years,  the  South,  the  Democratic  party,, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  had  proclaimed  tlie  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Tyler  in  1820.  The  anxiety  then  to  procure  the  admissioDof 
Missouri  had  caused  the  South  to  yield  the  protection  which  the 
treaty  of  1803  unquestionably  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  territory  acquired  from  France  in  tlie  matter  of  the  pri> 
peity  acknowledged  by  the  local  law.  Now  they  saw  their  error, 
but  they  saw  it  too  late.  The  position  which  would  have  been 
inpregnable  thirty-seven  years  before  could  only,  after  the  agita- 
tions of  the  intervening  years,  push  matters  immediately  to  ex- 
tremities. 

Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  to  Robert  Tvler  about  this  time  as  follows: 

[President  Buchanan  to  R.  Tyler.] 

Soldiers'  Home,  October  10,  1S57. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Seated  comfortably  at  this  place  preparing  xnj  message, 
and  having  just  heard  the  favorable  news  from  Kansas,  I  confess  your  note 
of  yesterday,  this  moment  brought  from  town,  has  given  me  much  uneasiness. 
It  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  ever  received  from  any  quarter  that  a  serious 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidates  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  you  have  written  in  a  mo- 
ment of  gloom,  and  that  the  result  on  next  Tuesday  will  disappoint  your  ap- 
prehensions. It  would  be  the  last  calamity  for  Philadelphia  at  the  present 
moment  to  become  a  Black  Republican  city,  and  thereby. throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  disunionists.  I  shall  nut  believe  it  till  I  see  it.  I  am  alwav? 
most  happy  to  see  you. 

Your  friend  always,  James  Bitchanan, 

The  doctrine  of  "non-intervention,"  which  lav  at  the  basis  of 
the  compromise  of  1850  and  the  Kansas-Xebraska  act  of  1854, 
now  became  the  rock  upon  which  the  Democratic  party  was  des- 
tined to  split.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas  bill,  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
which  had  assailed  the  Soutli,  gave  an  interpretation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  which  entirely  deprived  it  of  any  virtue. 
The  power  r»f  forbidding  sl^ivery  was  lodged  by  him  in  the  people 
of  a  Territorv  while  still  under  Territorial  <jrovernment.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  "siiuatter  sovereignty,"  and  sliowed  itself  first  in 
the  action  of  Douglas  in  taking  ground  against  the  Lecompton 
Convention.  "S(|uatter  sovereignty"  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
true  relation  of  a  Territorv  to  the  Coni^ress  of  the  United  States* 
and  to  the  claim  of   tlie  Southern  people  that  the  slave-owner 
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might  go  into  a  Territory  with  his  property  in  slaves,  and  hold 
there  that  property  until  the  Territory  was  prepared  for  admission 
as  a  State,  and  the  people  had  forbidden  or  sanctioned  it.  Mr. 
Tyler  wrote : 

[To  RoBKRT  Tyler.] 

Shekwood  Forest,  Dec.  14,  1867. 

Mt  Dear  Robert:  The  article  on  the  subject  of  Kansas  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  is  very  able.  I  presume  it  is  from  your  pen.  Douglas,  I  see,  has 
taken  ground  against  the  Lecumpton  Convention,  and  yet  nothing  is  plainer 
than  that,  by  his  own  admission,  the  convention  was  the  creature  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  as  far  as  the  voting  class  could  make  it  so,  and  that  is  the  only 
standard  to  which  we  can  refer.  If  the  anarchists  did  not  choose  to  vote, 
that  was  their  own  affair.  Perhaps  a  submission  of  the  entire  constitution 
would  have  been  desirable ;  but  no  man  can  say  but  that  the  only  point  of 
dispute  was  the  slavery  clause,  and  that  being  submitted  would  seem  to  setfele 
the  only  point  in  dispute.  What  if  the  slavery  matter  did  not  exist  in  the 
case  ?  Gould  the  failure  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  form  a  suf- 
Jcient  ground  for  rejection  in  opposition  to  all  the  early  precedents?  Ad- 
mitting that  the  constitution  as  presented  is  a  mere  petition,  as  contended 
for,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  prior  authority  of  Congress,  the  only  ques- 
tion which  can  arise  is,  is  the  petition  reasonable  and  ought  its  prayer  to  be 
granted  ?  And  this  is  decided  by  the  amount  of  Federal  numbers  in  Kansas, 
and  the  inquiry  whether  the  constitution  be  republican  in  its  character.  It 
is  idle  to  look  behind  these  questions  into  the  enquiry  whether  the  convention 
was  elected  by  a  majority  vote.  That  is  proven  by  the  election  returns ;  and 
-even  if  a  majority  did  not  vote  in  fact,  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  If  they 
did  not  vote,  their  acquiescence  is  fairly  to  be  inferred.  There  is  no  other 
criterion  to  which  we  can  refer  but  the  results  of  the  ballot-box. 

Such  are  my  present  impressions.  I  shall,  however,  look  to  the  debates, 
and  be  edified  accordingly.  I  see  no  such  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  dispute 
as  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism  might  not  overcome  it  in  a  week  ;  but,  alas^  I 
fear  that  anarchy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  the  future  will  make  con- 
.fusion  only  worse  confounded. 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  Tyler. 

[To  Dr.  Silas  Reed.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  A^n^il  7,  1868. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  brief  letter  of  the  7th  February  found  me  confined  to 
>my  bed,  an  ill  man,  under  sickness  which  commenced  in  the  Christmas,  and 
held  me  a  prisoner  to  my  room,  and  chiefly  to  my  bed,  for  more  than  two 
months.     Since  the  advent  of  March  I  have  gradually,  but  most  slowly  im- 
proved, until  I  can  now  walk  some  hundred  of  yards  from  my  door,  encoun- 
tering, however,  great  weariness  and  much  of  pain  in  my  limbs,  and  am  very 
glad  to  find  myself  restored  to  my  chair  by  the  fireside.     I  look  to  the  fine 
warm  weather,  which  w«  may  now  shortly  expect,  for  a  more  speedy  im- 
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provement.     I  have  been  greatly  staggered  by  the  blow,  oor  can  I  complAin, 
consideriDg  that  in  twu  years  more  I  shall  be  a  septuagenarian. 

I  have  scarcely  noted  passing  political  events  for  the  last  three  montb. 
My  attention  has  but  now  been  arrested  by  the  rejection  of  the  Kansas  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  adoption  of  Crittenden's  amend- 
ment. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sad  result  for  Mr.  BuchanaD.  It  would  seen 
to  hold  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  troubled  term.  His  aspirations  for  t 
second  term — if,  in  truth,  he  indulged  at  any  time  in  them — would  seem  to 
be  rendered  already  desperate. 

Where  are  you  in  these  troublesome  times?  For  myself  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  best  to  admit  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and,  if 
she  afterwards  deemed  change  to  be  necessary,  leave  her  to  work  out  her  own 
redemption  at  some  other  day;  but  I  confet^s  that  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
but  little  weight,  as  my  state  of  health  has  prevented  much  continuoot 
thought.  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  upon  the  subject,  it  will  in  no  de- 
gree detract  from  the  friendly  regard  I  entertain  for  you. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Truly  and  sincerely  yours,  John  Ttlu. 

Soon  after  this  Governor  Wise  began  to  give  evidences  of  drop- 
ping ofF  also  from  the  administration,  and  a  gradual  political  sep- 
aration occurred  between  himself  and  Robert  Tyler,  who  had 
learned  to  entertain  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  Mr.  Buch- 
anan. Governor  Wise  avoided  "  Squatter  sovereignty,"  but  was 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  Lecompton  constitution  anew  to  the 
people,  while  the  President  recognized  it  as  all  sufficient  and  legally 
authorized  in  claiming  his  support  and  recognition. 

[Governor  Wisk  to  Houeut  Tyler.] 

RiciiMosi),  January  11,  1858. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  will  be  glad  to  see  a  strong  deputation  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  will  soon  report  a  programme, 
when  we  may  begin  to  send  out  invitations.  The  President's  message  on 
fillibustering  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be,  save  a  little  more  rebuke  of  Pauld- 
ing. The  debate  in  the  Senate  shows  Douglas,  Davis,  Toombs,  Brown,  etc.. 
to  be  in  the  opposition. 

The  IVesident  has  been  urged  by  me  to  send  Faulkner  abroad.  He  knows 
urgently  already  that  such  is  my  wish. 

My  letter  to  New  York  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  my  letter  of  No- 
vember, and  it  (lifters  from  Douglas  in  doctrine,  and  in  both  the  end  and 
means  of  maintaining  popular  sovereignty,  and  lion't  conflict  with  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, unless  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  him,  except  about  **  domestic  in- 
stitutions." I  urge  adherence  to  him  and  his  administration,  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  assign  my  own  reasons  and  adopt  my  own  cause.  If  Douglas' 
plan  is  best,  it  is  an  intervening  plan  by  Congress  which  denies  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution.     Mine  allows  the  constitution  to  be  legitimate, 
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bat  as  it  is  denied  as  a  fact  submitted  to  the  people,  it  allows  the  Territory 
itself  to  have  a  full  and  fair  vote  upou  it.  I  am  determined  that  neither 
the  Democratic  party  nor  slavery  shall  be  injured  irreparably  by  marching 
over  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  incensing  against  us  a  majority, 
not  only  of  the  Territory,  but  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  want  to  cure 
the  egregious  blunders  of  pro-slavery  blind  leaders.  I  have  the  sympathy  in 
this  of  the  Virginia  Democracy,  and  you  will  see  it.  And  the  adminstration, 
I  expect,  will  be  saved  in  part  by  the  course  I  am  committed  to  and  mean 
most  steadily  to  pursue. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hehrt  A.  Wise. 

[Governor  Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  January  17,  1858. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  A  very  short  time  will  show  you  and  all  my  friends  whether 
I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  shall  fully  discuss  the  subject,  and  make  it  under- 
stood. Tou  have  your  standpoint,  and  I  mine.  You  are  misled,  and  caus- 
ing the  President  to  be  deceived.  If  Congress  adopts  that  Lecompton  schedule,. 
Democracy  is  dead ;  and  the  administration  can  save  it  now  ;  it  can't  after 
that  act.  I  care  not  what  friend  or  foe  thinks  or  says,  I  mean  to  maintain 
my  position  and  to  advance  on  it.  It  is  deliberately  taken,  and  I  will  live  or 
die  by  it.  The  administration  may  take  the  slightest  step  aside,  if  it  will,, 
and  aid  me  in  my  course.     I  cannot  and  will  not  take  a  step  backwards. 

I  am  not  acting  on  the  information  derived  from  any  correspondents.  My 
action  is  wholly  my  own,  without  counsel,  and  its  purpose  is  to  arrest  the 
administration  from  a  false  step.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  or  party  to- 
put  this  Kansas  question  out  of  the  way  shortly,  or  ever  in  our  day,  if  Con- 
gress endorses  the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  game  of  the  disunionists  is 
to  drive  off  every  Northern  Democrat  from  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  Kansas 
question,  and  every  Southern  on  the  Nicaragua  question,  and  they  will  suc- 
ceed unless  the  President  alters  his  conclusions  very  soon. 

Walker,  Douglas,  and  Forney  are  all  nothing  to  me.  I  wish  to  serve  and 
save  the  administration. 

Yours  truly,  Henrt  A.  Wise. 

[President  Buchanan  to  R.  Tyler.] 

Washington,  February  16,  1868. 

Mt  Dear  Sik:  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  favor  of  the  12th.  I  agree 
with  you ;  it  is  quite  necessary  that  all  the  Federal  officers  in  Philadelphia 
should  be  a  unit  in  action.  Without  this,  they  neutralize  the  administration 
and  leave  it  powerless.  I  desire  to  recognize  the  wing  of  the  party  to  which 
Mr.  John  Miller  belongs,  and  like  him  personally.  I  have  thought  of  Dr. 
Sturgeon's  place  for  him.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

The  Kansas  question  brightens  daily.  Everybody  with  the  least  foresight 
can  perceive  that,  Kansas  admitted,  and  the  Black  Republican  party  are  de- 
stroyed ;  whilst  Kansas  rejected,  and  they  are  rendered  triumphant  through- 
out the  Northern  States.     Besides,  above  all,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  fate 
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of  the  Union  is  directly  involved.     How  I  do  mourn  over  Wise  and  his  de- 
fection !     Would  to  Heaven  I  could  have  avoided  this  heart-felt  wound. 

With  mj  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Tyler  and  my  little  favorites,  believe  roe  to 
be  always  very  respectfully,  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

The  winter  of  1858  passed  by,  and  the  summer  following  wit- 
nessed a  new  occasion  of  ceremony  in  Virginia,  The  fourth  Vir- 
ginia President,  James  Monroe,  had  died  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  his  remains  Iiad  been  interred  among  strangers.  A  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  restore  them  to  their  native  sod.  In  July, 
1858,  they  were  received  in  the  city  of  Richmond  amid  great  dis- 
play, and  interred  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  on  the  brow  of  the 
•James  river  falls.  Mr.  Tyler  was  prevented  from  being  present, 
but  four  years  thereafter  his  remains  also  were  brought  to  that 
sweet  home  of  the  dead,  and  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  good, 
virtuous,  and  able  Monroe. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  July  14,  1858. 

My  Dear  Son:  I  have  read  with  approval  the  resolutions  prepared  by 
yourself  and  adopted  by  the  Democracy  on  the  fourth  of  July.  They  embody 
the  true  principles  of  the  government,  and  of  the  party  for  whose  conduct 
they  are  desif^ned.  I  fear  more  injury  to  the  success  of  the  Democrats  at  the 
next  election  from  the  enormous  increase  of  expenditures  than  anything  else. 
In  Mr.  Van  Huren's  time  they  were  about  $32,000,000,  which  were  reductHi 
by  me  to  $26,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  while  at  this  moment  they  exceed 
.$80,000,000,  and  this  exclusive,  I  believe,  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.*  The 
expenditure  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
armv  and  navv.  A  trreat  handle  will  be  maile  of  this.  Critten<len  bus  al- 
■ready  sounded  the  notes  on  it  in  his  speeches  at  Covington  and  Lexington. 
It  may  be  right,  but  the  people  only  look  at  figures,  and  the  figures  are 
startling. 

The  late  reclamation  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  attended  bv  strikini: 
•  circumstances.  The  disj)lay  made  in  the  streets  of  Richmond  was  said  to  be 
surpassingly  beautifnl.  All  tongues  unite  in  praises  of  the  Seventh  Regiint'ijt 
of  New  York.  Wise  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in  Williamsburg,  where  we 
were  on  aiVairs  of  the  ('ollege,  that  it  was  the  most  superb  body  of  equal  size 
he  had  ever  seen.  His  address  at  the  Cemetery  has  wun  for  him  universal 
praise.  Mis  health  has  much  improved,  and  his  spirits  are  buoyant,  and  his 
eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  IHHO.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  I  am  the  last  of  ihr 
Virginia  presidents.  It  may  be  (»t  her  wise,  and  I  hope  it  may,  but  the  times 
indicate  that  the  South  has  but  little  out  of  the  line  of  commerce  to  give  the 
'North  but  the  patronage  of  goverment  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  latter. 


'  Mr.  Tyhtr  had  in  mind  the  gross  annual  expenditures  in  1840  and  lfci44.     See 
ithe  Ktatement  on  page  'M\  for  the  net  annual  expeuses. 
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H  X  have  alluded  to  the  extent  to  wbicli  Mr.  Tyler  was  beset  to 
Kuake  addresses  all  over  the  country.  Tlie  pereeciition  which  be 
Biad  suffered  from  the  Whigs  during  the  tirst  year  or  two  of  liis 
Retirement  had  passed  away.  In  proportion  to  the  injufitice  of 
^Bie  asiiaulte  made  upon  him  in  the  past  was  the  reaction  in  liis 
^piavor  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  And  even  in  the  North,  where 
Hiie  eultject  of  slavery  drew  the  people  off  from  all  Southern  men, 
^pe  was  regarded  witli  growing  respect,  since  they  could  not  con- 
^keal  it  from  themuolves  that,  though  a  Southerner  in  all  his  feel- 
Kngs,  he  was  of  all  men  the  least  vindictive,  the  most  conservative. 
Hand  tlie  most  faithful  to  his  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  This 
Rfeeliiig  among  the  people  showed  itself  in  a  reverence  finally  paid 
J  to  him  and  his  views  certainly  never  exceeded  In  the  history  of 
I  Virginia.  None, — not  even  Clay's  own  son,  who  was  present  at 
ulie  unveiling  of  his  illustrious  father's  statue  in  Richmond  in 
■1860, — could  resist  his  hland  and  genial  smile  and  sweet  and 
Bpleasing  address.  He  became  the  "lion"  wherever  he  went.  In- 
^MtaHons  to  dinner,  to  ceremonies  in  the  State  and  out  of  it,  to 
^Belirer  lectures,  iind  preside  at  meetings  and  conventions  poured 
^Bpon  him.  He  knew  how  to  make  the  young  his  friends,  and  his 
Bcjd  age  became  more  popular  than  his  youth.  He  wrote  to  his 
I  son: 

I  Villa  Margaret.  Noetmber  15,  185B. 

I  ....  I  am  hers  with  a  vioiv  to  removnl  to  Slierwuod  Forest,  where  I  am 
I  KDxiuuB  to  gel  into  winter  qiinrters.  I  llildk  I  hIiiiII  b«  able  to  get  ofIS  by  to- 
ftdsy  week.     My  health  of  lalo  has  been  indifferent;  and  yet  I  have  delivered 

■  A  Iwture  in  Richmond,  a  vuledictury  at  Peternburg,  and  a  reply  on  a  suddeu 
Vdcmand  at  Norfolk,  and  row  I  receive  a  letter  Uom  Baltimore  lo  leclore 
kiberr.  Ofcniirae  I  ehnll  decline.  I  fiud  mjaelf  much  lioniied  wherever  I 
V  go,  and  the  niaiiifestatioua  of  cunGdeiice  and  regard  increase  mure  and  more 
I  Broiuid  me.     This  is  highly  gratifying. 

I  1  am  s'*"!  ^l*^'  '1^6  President  has  awakened  to  your  i-laims.  How  rarely 
L40  public  men  have  a  proper  perception  of  things.  The  lingering  after  the 
lAiMh-pota  of  Egypt  haa  ruined  many.  Polk  courted  BenCou,  and  BuchanAn 
^boked  to  Forney  and  Blair,  etc.,  and  lo,  the  result ! 

H  The  address  delivered  at  Richmond  by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  the  hall 
Bf  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  the  4th  of  November,  has  handed 
Hown  to  us  some  happy  pictures  of  "  Richmond  and  its  Memories" 
Hi  the  early  part  of  the  century,' 

^B*  Bee  Rie>anonA  Whig  for  the  addren  In  fall     Exlruot  given  ia  Volnme  i.,  pp. 
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This  lecture  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tjler^s  address  at  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  College  of  ^  Willism 
and  Mary,"  of  which  he  had  been  a  visitor  for  forty-five  yean, 
and  for  many  years  rector,  and  which  had  received  a  new  lease 
of  life  under  his  moderate  and  sagacious  directions.  St.  George 
Tucker,  son  of  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  late  president  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  State,  was  the  poet  selected  to  honor  the 
occasion.  But  before  the  day  of  the  celebration  arrived  the  col- 
lege fell  a  victim  to  the  flames.  The  celebration  neverthelesB 
took  place,^  and  preparations  immediately  began  to  erect  a  new 
building. 

The  political  agitations  growing  out  of  die  troubles  in  Kansu 
had  imparted  new  strength  to  the  Free-soil  party,  which  now,  un- 
der the  name  Bepubltcan  (!)  party,  was  rapidly  absorbing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  opposition  to  the  administration.     In  the  Democratic 
party  itself  the  most  inveterate  disorders  existed,  and  men  looked 
from  the  first  with  appi*ehen8ion  to  the  results  of  the  Democratie 
convention  which  was  to  nominate  for  the  next  presidency.    In 
Virginia  the  Governor,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  Senator  Douglas 
were  the  public  candidates  most  canvassed  for.     The  times  were 
particularly  exciting,  and  the  jealousies  that  marked  them  were 
not  confined  to  national  politics  alone,  hut  extended  themselves  to 
the  relations  of  the  candidates  witli  one  another.     In  the  antagon- 
isms prevailing  between  the  various  aspirants  for  the  presidency, 
and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Mr.  Tyler's  popularity,  arose  the 
desire  with  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day  to  urge  Mr.  Tvler 
before  the  Democratic  convention  as  the  compromise  candidate. 
This  move  has  remained  secret  to  tlie  present  day,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  such  prominent  politicians  as  De  Bow,  the  editor  of  the 
leading  Southern  Eeview ;  Dr.  Tlyder,  president  of  Georgetown 
College,  and  a  man  of  prevailing  influence  in  the  Catholic  Church; 
A.  Dudley  Mann,  and  many  others.     Mrs.  Tyler  thus  alluded  to 
tlie  move  in  a  letter  dated  March  20,  1860 : 

The  politicians  talk  of  him  (Mr.  Tyler)  very  freely  as  being  the  secniMl 
choice  of  at  least  three  Ccindidates.  Wise,  Hunter  and  Douglas,  they  say,  will 
all  turn  to  him  if  thev  each  find  there  is  no  chance  for  themselves,  and  all 
these,  you  know,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another.     The  Clay  statue  is  to 

^  See  addre&s  in  Southern  IJterary  Messenger^  March,  1850.  Also  De  Bow'i  Re- 
mew,  xxviL,  p.  13'!. 
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be  erected  in  Richmond  early  next  month,  and  the  President  has  been  formally 
invited  to  attend  on  the  occasion, — quite  a  new  turn  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 
He  has  accepted  the  invitation.  Whether  he  will  be  able  to  be  present  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  President  seems  to  have  outlived  the  abuse  of  his 
enemies,  and  is  every  day  more  and  more  properly  appreciated  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  been  often  urged  to  take  part  in  the  State  politics, 
but  he  had  never  compromised  his  dignity  by  act  or  word.  To 
the  end  "he  never  stretched  forth  his  hand  for  any  oflSce,"  and 
xeaUy  did  not  wish  any,  except  in  one  view,  as  he  wrote  in  1845, 
as  a  set-off  against  the  abuse  of  the  past  and  as  an  evidence  that 
his  native  State  had  not  lost  its  confidence  in  him.  It  must  come 
unsolicited,  or  not  at  all.  "And  yet,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  intended 
for  the  eye  of  his  son,  dated  October  19,  1859,  "I  verily  believe 
that  I  should  at  this  day  meet  with  more  enthusiasm  from  the 
rank  and  file  than  has  occurred  since  Jackson's  time :" — 

The  papers  in  Virginia  are  committed  to  Hunter  and  Wise.  Their  columns 
are  therefore  occupied,  and  yet  the  whole  South  would  rally  with  a  shout.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Masonic  consecration  of  the 
-College  and  presided  at  their  dinner.  Never  have  I  witnessed  more  enthusi- 
asm than  on  my  being  toasted.  The  cheering  was  immense.  I  never  spoke 
better.  Every  sentence  was  followed  by  loud  applause.  I  was  twice  after 
toasted  with  rapturous  applause.  The  proceedings  will  be  published,  and  I 
have  sketched  off  my  remarks,  but  I  could  not  recall  the  whole,  and  the  spirit 
is  greatly  lost  in  writing  down  an  off-hand  address. 

Mr.  Tyler's  remarks  at  the  Masonic  consecration  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tyler  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  company  for,  he  might  say, 
the  warm  and  well-nigh  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the 
eentiments  just  offered.  He  had  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  reached 
Williamsburg  in  time  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  morning,  but 
the  deep  mist  of  the  early  day  had  delayed  to  a  late  hour  the  departure  of  the 
boat  from  Richmond,  and  the  slow  motion  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  stage 
from  the  landing  hither,  no  doubt  from  overwork  of  late,  had  prevented  his 
arrival  in  due  time.  I  could  not  forego  the  effort  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
so  full  of  interest  to  the  venerable  institution  of  learning  with  which  I  have 
been  so  long  associated  as  student,  visitor  and  rector. 

On  the  19th  of  February  last,  not  quite  eight  months  ago,' we  celebrated  its 
166th  anniversary  over  its  smoking  ashes — to-day  we  have  assembled,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  to  consecrate  the  building  anew  to 
the  purposes  of  science  and  philosophy.  That  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
fables  of  antiquity  has  been  full  realized.     The  Pha>nix  has  arisen  from  her 
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faneral  pyre  with  renewed  itrength  and  greater  beau^,  and  her  fliglifc  will  be 
onward  and  upward. 

William  and  Mary  College  is  herself  again.  Her  genius,  so  lately  ezpcU 
by  deTonring  flames  from  its  old  temple,  has  returned  to  take  np  its  abode  in 
a  new  and  more  beautiful  structure,  erected  in  the  greater  part  upon  her  old 
walls,  which,  from  their  massive  thickness,  would  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  tW 
storms  of  centuries.  Thus  is  the  past  united  with  the  present;  the  one  foil 
of  the  grand  old  centuries,  the  other  radiant  with  hope  for  the  centuries  y«t 
to  come.  Philosophy  and  science  have  again  taken  up  their  abode  in  her 
admirably  arranged  lecture  rooms,  and  the  electric  spark  once  more  illnmiD» 
her  new  and  admirably  selected  laboratory.  For  the  selecUon  of  thatmoit 
exteusive  and  beautiful  collection  of  instruments  1  take  this  opportunity  of 
returniog  publicly  my  thanks,  as  the  Rector  of  the  College,  to  her  distinguished 
alumnus  and  son  of  her  own  parental  nursing  and  tutelage,  Professor  Wm.  B. 
Rogers.  The  morning  prayer  will  from  this  day  henceforward  ascend  to 
heaven  from  its  old  chapel ;  and  new  volumes,  under  better  arrangementi' 
than  formerly,  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  numerous  shelves  of  its  library. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  William  and  Mary,  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  for  your  presence  here  to-day.  The  imposing  ceremonies 
of  your  ancient  craft  have  been  performed.  Consecrated  by  your  order, 
which  claims  existence  from  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  before  the 
pyramids,  from  this  day  forward  she  will  look  to  you  as  her  friends,  protectors 
and  guardians.  It  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  belong  to  your  society,  or  to- 
any  other  of  a  kindred  character.  I  belong  only  to  the  old-fashioned  Virginis 
society,  and  in  its  name  claim  fellowship  with  all  good  men,  whatever  the 
name  of  their  association. 

You  have  enrolled  upon  your  tablets  the  names  of  men  which  are  stereo- 
typtMl  in  history  and  can  never  die.  Two  spring  forth  upon  the  canvstt, 
whose  features  are  bold,  grand  and  sublime.  I  disparage  not  others  when  I 
mention  the  names  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  held  the  world  eo- 
chained  in  wonder  by  unsurpassed  generalship  and  feats  of  noble  daring,  and 
our  own  Washington,  the  hero,  the  statesman,  the  patriot.  The  name  of  the 
last  is  inseparably  connected  with  William  and  Mary  College.  She  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  youthful  adventurer  the  surveyor's  stafi*  with  which  he 
threaded  the  wilderness,  and  upon  his  returning  it,  she  encircled  his  brow 
with  the  high  honor  of  her  Chancellorship.  By  your  presence  here,  gentle- 
men of  the  mystic  tie,  you  not  only  do  honor  to  this  old  institution  of  letrn- 
ing,  but  you  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  immortal  brother. 

There  is  but  one  way  to-  judge  of  the  future,  and  that  is  by  the  past;  sod 
judging  by  the  past,  may  we  not  anticipate  a  future  of  usefulness  and  glory 
for  William  and  Mary  ?  How  rich  and  precious  were  the  fruits  of  that  pait! 
From  her  lecture-rooms,  in  the  olden  time,  came  forth  her  Jefferson,  her 
Monroe  ("  her  Tyler,"  was  uttered  by  8«»me  gentleman  and  loudly  applauded. 
After  the  applause  had  ceased,  Mr.  Tyler  continued:)  My  name,  said  he, 
deserves  not  the  prominence  which  you  have  so  kindly  given  it.  There  were 
others  also  *'  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes  I  was  scarcely  worthy  to  loose." 
One  of  those  names  you,  sir,  (addressing  Dr.  Dove)  have  already  mentioned. 
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— that  of  the  great  Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall,  who  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  Archimedes  of  logic.  To  enumerate  the  names  of  her  illustrious  sons 
would  occupy  me  from  the  setting  of  that  hright  orb  of  light,  whose  departing 
rays  now  gild  the  spires  of  this  old  city,  even  unto  its  rising.  Behold  the 
.grand  procession  I  George  Washington  leads  it,  with  the  Chancellor's  staff 
in  his  hand,  followed  by  an  innumerable  host,  whose  names  will  be  hailed,  as 
-they  are  now,  by  future  generations  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  And 
why  shall  not  the  nurse  of  the  great  in  the  past  rear  as  noble  offspring  in  the 
future  ?  The  same  tree,  the  same  soil,  the  same  culture,  must  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  same  bloom  and  the  same  fruit.  You  will  aid  me  in  the  ac- 
-complishment  of  these  precious  results,  gentlemen  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  in  the  spirit  which  governs  your  councils,  I  again  salute  you. 

The  address  was  followed  by  the  vote  of  the  visitors  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  conferring  unanimously  upon  Mr.  Tyler  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  last  filled  by  President  Washington.  The  college 
was  once  more  in  successful  operation  when  the  war  came  on. 

The  ill-advised  course  of  the  Southern  delegates  in  withdrawing 
from  the  convention  at  Charleston  in  the  spring  of  1860,  restrained 
4ill  mention  of  Mr.  Tyler's  name  in  connection  with  the  nomina- 
tion. The  Democratic  party  split  on  the  question  of  the  time 
when  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery, 
though  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  put  the  question  to  a 
practical  test,  since  the  expansion  of  the  South  was  forever  at  an 
«nd.  "Their  quarrel  is  about  a  mere  abstraction,"  wrote  Mr. 
Tyler,  March  8, 1859,  "as  to  which  I  think  the  Douglas  men  and 
Northern  Democrac*.y  are  wrong,  but  it  is  after  all  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion." Truly  "  words  are  things,"  and  "  words  "  more  than  "  things" 
govern  the  world.  What  labor,  what  argument,  what  infinite  striv- 
ing has  been  employed  to  show  that  "  protection  "  does  not  pro- 
tect! 

As  far  as  Mr.  Tyler  was  concerned,  the  desired  endorsement  by 
his  country  came  in  a  manner  even  more  gratifying,  as  we  shall 
«ee,  than  a  re-election  to  the  presidency. 

The  Democrats  went  into  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1860  di- 
vided between  two  tickets — Breckenridge  and  Lane,  and  Douglas 
and  Fitzpatrick.  What  remained  of  the  old  Whig  party,  in  the 
guise  of  the  "Union  party,"  united  on  John  Bell,  Mr.  Tyler's 
quondam  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edward  Everett,  his  minister  to 
England.  The  Kepublicans  rallied  on  Lincoln  of  Illinois  and 
Hamlin  of  Maine— the  nominations  suggesting  the  union  of  the 
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lawless  spirit  of  the  West  with  the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  East 
to  the  South. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  plurality  vote,  and  his  election  was 
the  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  tlie  unhappy  "  milch  cow  "  of  the 
Union ;  i.  «.,  the  South.     I  add  the  following  lettera : 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Villa  Maegaeet,  April  26,  1859. 
Dear  Robert  :  .  .  .  The  canvass  '  in  Virginia  is  a  warm  one.  The  oppo- 
sition selected  their  best  man  in  Gogj^in.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  in  my  time 
deported  himself  well.  Differing  with  me,  he  never  lost  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman.  He  will  get  a  good  vote,  although  he  will  be  beaten.  What  is 
the  extent  of  the  breach  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  Pennsylvania  ?  I  fear 
bad  results  in  18C0.  There  was  speaking  here  yesterday  and  last  night,  amid 
the  severest  storm  of  wind  that  I  have  witnessed  for  years.  Segar  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature,  and  will  vote  for  Letcher, — a  new  convert.  I  saw 
him  with  others  at  the  postoHice  in  Hampton  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  be  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  deputed  to  the  Charleston  convention,  "that  he  might 
do  justice  to  John  Tyler,"  as  he  expressed  it.  He  was  a  bitter  opponect  all 
along.  The  Texas  question  is  again  revived,  and  his  vote  against  it  is  urged 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  objections  to  Goggin.  He  seeks  to  escape  upon 
the  ground  that  the  boundaries  were  not  defined.  So  we  go.  My  thunder  is 
still  used  to  achieve  victory  by  the  Democrats.   .  .   . 

Your  father,  J.  Tyler. 

SuKitwooD  Forest,  May  18,  1859. 
Dear  Robert:  I  received  your  last  letter  the  day  previous  to  a  visit  from 
the  Governor  and  my  friend  Boulware;  and  after  they  left  I  was  carried  to 
Hampton  by  the  necessity  of  making  preparations  at  the  Villa  for  our  sum- 
mer abode.  The  Governor,  during  his  stay  with  us,  made  himself  every  way 
agreeable.  Those  of  my  neighb<>rs  politically  opposed  to  him  could  but  ex- 
press high  admiration  at  his  diversified  talents.  He  is  truly  a  most  extraor- 
dinary niJin.  I  have  never  known  but  one  man  more  thoroughly  at  home 
upon  all  subjects,  and  that  is  L.  W.  Tazewell.*  His  letter,  of  wondrous 
length,  reached  me  but  the  day  before  himself.  I  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  its  great  length.  He  replied  that  he  concluded  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  so  that  he  should  be  relieved  in  future  from  all  further  questioning. 
It  is  undoubtedly  able,  and  strictly  a  JetTersonian  treatise  on  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  means  of  knowing  his  actual  strength,  although  1  think  it 
is  increasing;  daily.   .   .   . 

^  For  Govomor  ;  John  Letcher  was  the  Democratic  candidate. 

'•'  Mr.  Tazewell,  Mr.  Tyler's  colleague  in  the  Senate  for  so  long  a  period,  after 
whom  he  had  named  a  sou,  died  this  year.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  LL.  D.,  de- 
livered the  oration  in  his  honor.  Circumstances  prevented  Mr.  Tyler  from  being 
present  in  Norfolk ;  but  he  said,  ''Happy  the  eulogist  who  has  such  a  subject^ 
and  happy  the  subject  who  has  such  an  eulogist'* 
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The  European  newa  of  the  last  week  was  deeply  interesting,  and  my 
chagrin  inexpressibly  great  in  the  non-reception  of  the  mail  on  yesterday. 
If  a  battle  has  not  yet  been  fought,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Austria  has  not 
crossed  the  Tercino,  and  listens  to  terms.  Another  report  has  reached  me  of 
a  painful  character,  viz. :  that  young  Botts  has  taken  up  the  quarrel  for  his 
father,  and  that  he  and  0.  J.  Wise  are  off  to  fight  a  duel.  I  cannot  blame 
young  Botts  for  becoming  the  champion  of  his  father,  who  it  is  understood 
will  not  fight  for  reasons  heretofore  assigned  by  him.  Wise  was  excessively 
bitter  and  personal.  Would  it  be  thought  possible  that  many  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  would  gladly  give  their  votes  for  J.  M.  Botts  for  the  presidency, 
and  yet  such  is  the  fact  ?  In  fact,  there  appears  no  limit  to  their  hatred  of 
the  Democratic  parly.     Pray  who  is  spoken  of  most  currently  among  you  for 

1860.     Here  I  think  everything  is  much  afloat 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  Tyler. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Villa  Margaret,  July  16,  1859. 

Dear  Robert  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  reached  me  yesterday.  I  know  not 
how  it  is  with  my  friend,  the  Governor.  He  was  to  see  me  lately,  as  I  believe 
I  wrote  you,  and  I  said  to  him,  if  I  could  have  had  my  way  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  the  next  president.  That  at  the  opening  of  the  contest  he  held  in 
his  hand  fifteen  States;  that  to  retain  them  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
sit  still,  and  neither  write  nor  say  anything.  *' Vaulting  ambition  overleaps 
itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side."  He  has  shown  no  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  if  his  prospects  are  marred  (I  hope  they  are  not)  he  has  only  to  blame 
himself.  He  committed  a  great  blunder  in  permitting  his  son  to  turn  editor 
under  his  nose, — not  that  the  son  is  not  highly  talented,  but  that  nothing  he 
says  in  relation  to  his  father  is  received  by  the  public  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  offering  of  filial  gratitude;  and  now  again  that  son  is  involved  in  a 
bitter  feud  with  P.  H.  Aylett,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  somewhere  to  fight. 
I  hope  the  quarrel  may  be  settled  without  proceeding  to  extremities.  Aylett 
married  the  daughter  of  my  excellent  friend.  Col.  John  Rutherfoord,  and  has 
several  children.  For  both  parties  I  feel  a  deep  interest.  To-day  I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  its  finale.  All  these  things  have  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
Governor's  prospects,  and  yet  I  confess  that  my  sympathies  are  strongly  with 
him.  Hunter  lies  still,  ostensibly  puts  forth  no  demonstrations,  and  yet  may 
carry  at  Charleston  a  majority  of  the  Virginia  delegation.  Mr.  Buchanan 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  many  supporters.  I  speak  of  him  always  in 
most  friendly  terms,  but  it  is  obvious  the  current  is  against  him.  The  fact  is 
that  the  public  mind  is  made  up  to  a  single  term. 

As  to  myself  I  have  long  ceased  to  aspire  or  even  to  desire  connection  with 
public  life.  I  have  daily  assurances  from  plain  men  of  an  anxious  desire  on 
their  part  to  restore  me  to  the  presidency  ;  but  I  receive  them  as  nothing  more 
than  the  expressions  of  good  will,  and  so  let  it  pass.  I  could  not  improve 
upon  my  past  career. 

I  was  at  the  "Point"  with  Julia  and  Pattie  last  evening,  where  there  is  an 
immense  crowd,    and  where  I  fell  in  with  many  old   acquaintances,   and 
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among  others  Gol.  Parker,  who  it  an  active  politician.  He  told  me  that  in 
GonTening  with  some  gentlemen,  yon  had  been  mentioned  as  having  presided 
lately  over  a  Wise  meeting  in  Philadelphia*.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  no  in- 
telligence of  such  fact,  and  did  not  believe  it.  Botts,  in  all  the  platitude  of 
corporeal  dimensions,  is  there,  doubtless  to  feel  his  way  in  the  bewildered 
road  of  politics, — bewildered  indeed  it  is  when  such  a  mass  of  mortality  can 
aspire  even  to  the  seat  held  by  Washington  and  Jefferson.  What  would  or 
could  the  man  do  in  the  chair  of  State,  who  declares  that  the  United  States  ii 
not  bound  by  the  International  Code,  because  they  have  not  formallj  adopted 
it? 

By  the  way,  did  not  General  Cass  commit  a  great  blunder  in  his  naturaliis* 
tion  letter  ?  Is  the  question  of  title  to  protection  under  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  to  be  controverted  by  foreign  governments, 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  their  encouragement  of  emigration  ?  They  grant  pais- 
ports  and  they  encourage  emigrant  ships;  nay,  so  rigid  is  the  system  of  police 
on  the  continent,  that  no  one  can  leave  without  its  being  known  to  the  of- 
ficials. I  put  it  strongly  on  that  ground  in  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
Asbburton  in  Webster's  letter  on  impressment,  and  his  lordship's  answer  wsi 
satisfactory.  I  think  that  the  Secretary,  in  his  short  note,  was  unfortnnste 
in  the  selection  of  a  word*     He  should  have  cautioned  against  the  hassrdi 

run  without  committing  himself  on  the  principle 

Your  father,  JoHxr  Ttui. 

De  Bow  is  at  the  Point,  and  Mann  will  bo  there  on  Monday 

AuoL'ST  1,  185ft. 

Dkaii  Uohkkt:  I  fear  very  much  that  the  Charleston  convention  is  destined 
to  prove  the  grave  of  the  Democratic  party.  But  my  principal  object  in 
writing  is  to  caution  you  against  too  strong  a  commitment  to  anything  but 
the  Democratic  party.  If  your  preference  is  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  avow  that 
preference  freely,  but  abstain  from  war  upon  others.  If  that  course  was 
universally  pursued  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  advocates,  it  would  do  him  far  mure 
good  than  an  opposite  course. 

Since  I  began  this  letter  a  friend  has  told  me  that  a  paper  near  Bcdr<ini 
Springs  speaks  author Hati celt/  that  Mr.  Buchanan  will  under  no  circumstaDceii 
be  a  candidate.  I  might,  therefore,  have  saved  much  of  the  above.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  written,  let  it  go. 

With  love  to  all,  your  father,  JoHX  Tyleb. 

[PuKSinENT  IkirHANAN  TO  R.  TyLKR.] 

Washington,  October  3,  1868. 

My  Dkak  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  first  instant.  You  have 
indeed  performed  your  entire  duty  as  chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  you  may  feel  proudly  conscious 
that  none  of  your  predecessors  have  written  addresses  equal  to  yonr  own. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  marked  by  signal  ability  and  excellent  good  sense.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  been  so  badly  sustained. 

Mr.  W.  has  been  treated  very  leniently,  and  this  according  to  my  wishes. 
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He  has  never  seemed  to  recognize  in  its  true  character  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense for  which  he  was  removed. 

From  your  friend,  very  r^pectfuUy,  James  Buchanan. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Oeicbtr  6,  1859. 

Dear  Robert  :  Tou  suggestion,  if  I  had  any  ambition,  is  a  good  one.  A 
better  mode  than  pamphleteering  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  to  have  a  few 
friends,  if  in  the  convention  the  better,  but  at  least  to  be  present  in  Charles- 
ton. They  should  be  prudent  and  discreet:  should  abide  their  time,  and  not 
make  mention  until  it  becomes  obvious  that  no  one  of  the  prominent  men  can 
be  nominated.  The  question  then  presses  itself  on  all,  "  What  can  be  done 
to  save?"  Salvation  can  come  only  from  a  new  name.  A  single  friend  of 
the  energy  and  decision  of  Com.  Stockton,  if  there,  would  control  events.  Of 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  I  know  nothing.  New  Jersey  would  be  secure.  Of 
that  I  do  not  doubt.  The  two  first  States  would  come  to  know  that  after 
two  vetoes  I  secured  the  bill  of  1842.  Pennsylvania  ought  to  know  that 
when  I  took  office  her  stock  was  down  to  fifty.  In  twelve  months  afterwards, 
or  thereabout,  it  attained  par  value,  and  repudiation  was  a  possibility  of  the 
past  with  her  and  other  States.  The  country  ought  to  know  that  industry 
was  paralyzed  and  commerce  nearly  dead ;  and  that  new  vitality  was  im- 
parted to  them,  and  new  sails  furnished ;  all  should  know  that  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  that  a  word  hastily  spoken 
would  have  been  followed  by  war.  The  world  does  know  that  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  the  cotton-plant  was  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas;  and  the  financial  bureau  does  tell  that  the  expenditures  were 
reduced  from  thirty- two  or  thirty-four  millions  to  twenty-four  millions,  so 
that  the  government  was  administered  the  last  year  upon  the  savings  of  the 
three  previous,  and  $8,000,000  left  in  the  Treasury.  But  of  what  avail  is  all 
this  ?     I  am  almost  indifferent  to  what  others  think. 

John's  last  number  in  De  Bow  reveals  much  of  the  past.  It  is  able;  it  is 
read  ;  it  has  made  an  impression  ;  and  I  am  daily,  when  in  the  midst  of  men, 
met  with  the  enquiry,  will  you  accept  the  nomination  at  Charleston  if  it 
should  be  conferred  ?  I  have  answered,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  respond 
when  it  takes  place.  Mr.  Mann,  of  Washington,  is  a  friend  to  the  movement. 
He  should  be  there ;  so  should  De  Bow.  I  have  not  heard  from  John  for 
some  time.  But  I  ask  nothing.  I  can  almost  say  I  desire  nothing.  The 
historic  page  is  the  most  that  I  look  to,  and  that  would  be  embellished  by  the 
thing,  and  would  impart  to  it  value.  Things  are,  too,  terribly  out  of  sorts, 
and  he  who  undertakes  to  put  them  right  would  assume  or  have  thrown  upon 
him  a  fearful  responsibility.  .  .  . 

Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

[The  President  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Washington,  Ibth  October,  1869. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  yours  of  the  15th  instant.     I  have  an  in- 
stinct in  such  matters,  created  by  long  experience,  and  I  perceive  the  certain 
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symptoms  of  triumph  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860.  The  Democracy  will  then 
be  thoroughly  aroused  against  Seward. 

I  shall  be  roost  happy  to  see  you  in  Washington,  and  trust  3'ou  will  come 
directly  to  the  White  House  and  make  it  your  home  during  your  visit. 

I  shall  make  your  request  known  to  Mr.  Holt  respecting  Messrs.  Ray  and 
Wynan ;  but  if  their  services  are  not  required,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  James  Buchanan. 

[Wise  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

RicnMOND,  Va.,  November  6,  1869. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Thank  yon  for  yours.  Please  cause  this  provision  of  onr 
laws  to  be  published  generally  in  your  papers:  Code  of  Virginia,  chapter  17, 
title  10,  section  18, — '*  The  governor  shall  not  grant  a  pardon  in  any  case  be-^ 
fore  conviction,  nor  to  any  person  convicted  of  treaion  against  the  Commoo- 
wealth,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  declared  by  joint 
resolution.  Neither  shall  he  grant  a  reprieve  to  any  person  convicted  of 
treason  for  a  longer  period  than  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  OenerAl 
Assembly  during  which  it  may  be  granted,  or  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
session  when  it  is  granted  during  the  recess.'' 

Brown  is  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  for  2d  of  December,  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meets  the  5th.  I  could  reprieve  only  for  ninety  days,  as  ses- 
sion of  General  Assembly  is  limited  for  that  time  only. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

[To  RoHKRT  Tyler.] 

Shkrwood  Forest,  November  23,  1859. 

My  Dear  Robert:  I  scarcely  know  what  reply  to  give  to  your  last  letter. 
If  I  had  the  means  to  make  you  independent  pecuniarily  of  the  world,  the 
sun  would  not  j;o  down  before  it  would  be  done  ;  but  1  am  as  hard  put  up.  to 
use  a  vulvar  phrase,  as  any  one.  For  two  years  past  my  crops  have  failed, 
and  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  a  whip  and  spur  concern  to  keep  me  on  the 
tratk.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  unhesitatinj^ly  say  to  you  neither  missioii 
abroad  nor  payniastership  at  home,  bnt  onward  with  your  pri>fes8ion,  which 
ultimately  leads  to  emolument  and  position.  I  am  amnitions,  and  I  acknow- 
ledfje  it,  not  for  myself,  except  to  leave  behind  me  a  respected  and  honored 
name,  but  for  my  chil<lren.  I  would  live  aj;ain  in  them.  I  would  have  them 
make  a  fiij^ure  in  the  world,  and  thus  hand  down  a  name  which  for  two  gcii- 
erati'jns,  to  say  nothinjj;  of  a  third,  has  won  confidence  and  repute. 

I  think  that  your  devotion  to  the  President  ought  long  since  to  have  re- 
ceived his  endorsement.  It  comes  now  at  a  late  hour.  Doubtless  he  h.iM 
supposed  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  You  have  now  to  decide  what  ynu 
had  best  do.  There  is  one  word  that  decides  the  matter — independence.  Will 
the  paymastership  give  you  peace,  quiet,  independence?  Is  it  better  thjiii 
your  present  ottice  and  profession?  If  so,  take  it.  If  not,  reject  it.  <iive 
up  politics,  by  which  no  man  pr»»tits  other  than  a  knave;  retrench,  as  far  jis 
retrenchment  be  practicable,  and  wait  for  political  preferment  to  reach  you 
at  its  own  gait.     I  estimate  yuu  unjustly  if  it  do  not  come  at  some  day  or 
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It  may  find  jou  as  well  in  a  paymnstenbip  as  in  a 
icide  the  whole  question  for  yourBelf,  and,  whatever  the  di 


9  for  nothing,  hope  for  nothing,  Ecek  for 
n  the  Great  Being  who  has  mftde  us,  and 


Wise  has  obviously  gained  in  public 
>  result  time  viill  disclose. 

Your  father, 


My 
till  preserves 


■steem  hereabouls.     How 


John  Tyler. 


[To  ROBEBT  TYLEB.] 

Sherwood  Foreiit,  December  6,  1859. 
}eab  Robert  :  Ycur  letter  of  the  28th  November  is  before  me.  I  was  far 
ID  inferring  from  your  previous  letter  muling  any  applicnlioD  to  me  for 
liniary  aid.  No  such  inference  was  dednrible  from  your  letter.  I  meant 
y  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  law  profession  opened  more  widely  the 
t  to  preferment  than  any  other  putsiiit,  and,  in  doing  so,  mentiouetl  the 
ret  I  felt  that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  place  you  on  &  footing  of  perfect 
Bpendence,  so  as  to  enable  jou  to  devote  your  whole  tinDC  to  your  office. 
■  a  regret  I  sincerely  felt,  but  of  course  I  knew  that  you  too  well  appre- 
*d  my  true  condition  to  even  hint  at  such  a  thing.  Under  such  cireum- 
Dcea  I  am  desirous  to  see  you  placed  in  such  a  situation  under  the  goveru- 
it  which  will  ensure  your  future  independence.  I  care  but  little  what  it 
■o  it  ensures  that  end. 

&  chase  after  political  preferment  emls  in  oothlng  but  fatigue  to  the  spirits- 
I  exhaustion  of  mind.  Even  at  the  highest,  it  is  atteodetl  with  little  more 
n  traduction  and  slander.  In  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  this 
lark  becomes  more  emphatic.  A  day  may  destroy  everything.  Virginia 
rmiog  to  the  teeth — more  than  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  already  dis~ 
inted,  and  the  demand  for  more  daily  increasing.  Party  is  Hilent,  and  haE 
Toice.'  But  one  sentiment  pervades  the  country;  security  tn  the  L'mon, 
•oparation.  An  indiscreet  move  in  any  direction  may  produce  results 
ply  to  be  deplored.  I  fear  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  above  all  the 
r's  election.  If  excitement  prevails  in  Congress,  it  vfill  add  fuel  to 
Same  which  already  burns  so  terrifically.  I  hope  there  is  conBervstisra 
Dgh  in  the  country  tn  speak  peace,  and  that,  after  all,  good  may  come  out 

Wiae'a  energy  receives  unqualified  approval 

Tour  father,  JoksTvi.er. 


[Seitator  Bioler  to  Robert  Ttler.] 

Senate  Chamber,  Decembrr  IB,  1R60, 
)SAB  Tvlkb  :  The  excitement  seems  to  abate  slightly  in  Congress,  but  it  is 
the  riso  in  nearly  every  Southern  State.  The  most  alarming  indication  is 
t  the  mass  of  the  people,  heretofore  silent  aud  conservative,  are  taking  the 
1  in  lepelling  and  denouncing  the  insults  and  outrages  offered  at  the  Korth. 
rernor  Letcher,  who  arrived  here  a  day  or  two  since,  has  given  Mr.  Hunter 

'  This  was  ftftei  the  John  Brown  Taid. 
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«  mott  stortling  accoont  of  the  moremenli  uooiig  tbe  people  in  Ua,  the 
terTfttiTe  part  of  Virgioia.  Nothing  has  made  to  iniieh  bad  blood  aa  tbe 
doriemeot  of  the  Helper  Book,  and  tbe  attempt  now  making  to  proaele  i 
man  who  did  this  to  the  responsible  station  of  Speaker  of  tbe  House.  Th» 
next  most  offensiTe  thing  is  the  sympathy  manifested  for  old  Brown.  It  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  fire-eaters  to  take  the  lead.  They  will  be  obii^  to 
stay  the  popular  indignation  rather  than  lead  it.  But  I  bare  no  fear  of  s 
separation  in  Congress.  Sherman,  if  elected,  will  immediately  discard  the 
"Helper  Book,"  and  the  Southern  men  will  settle  down,  and  then  we  shall 
begin  to  take  steps  on  the  presidential  question,  and  adopt  onr  policy;  at 
present,  no  one  seems  to  talk  about  the  presidency.  I  agree  with  yon  that 
the  "Abolitionists  should  be  denounced,  and  not  tbe  Sontb,"  and  I  under- 
stand the  hint  right  well ;  but,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  so  often  as  a  Sontben 
senator  rises  in  his  place,  and  falsely  assails  my  constituents,  attribnting  to  the 
Democratic  portion  "  deception  and  corruption,"  as  did  Iverson,  I  sbsll  de- 
nounce  the  assertion  and  repel  it.  It  is  by  submission  to  oatrmges  of  tUt 
character  that  we  lose  our  hold  on  the  North  and  tbe  retpeet  vf  ike  StmA. 
ETcry  Southern  senator,  except  Iverson,  approves  of  my  action  in  that  matter. 
Then,  sir,  as  to  the  general  subject,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  act  tbe  partins 
entirely.  Party  must  give  way  to  some  respect  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  natioo. 
No  man  living  entertains  a  more  profound  aversion  to  Abolition  fanaticin 
than  myself.  I  regard  the  leaders  of  the  Abolition  party  as  traitors  to  the 
•Constitution,  and  shall  so  denounce  them  so  loon  as  excitement  recedes  a  fit- 
tie.  But  enough  ;  when  you  come  on  we  shall  have  a  long  talk  about  mstten 
and  things  in  general.  Ycurs  truly,  Wm.  Bigleb. 

[From  W.  Fablet  Grey.] 

New  York,  December  22,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  trouble  you  to  read  some  resolutions  which  I 
drew  up,  and  which  were  unanimously  and.  enthusiastically  adopted  a  few 
evcniij^H  Hiuce  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  Constitution  upon 
Staten  Island.  The  construction  of  the  C4>n8titution  which  they  embody  may 
not  meet  with  your  approbation,  but,  after  mature  reflection  and  examinatioc 
of  the  clauses  referred  to,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  such, 
Uh),  I  fear  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  able  men  to  whom  I  have  talked 
upon  the  subject. 

How  desirable  that  such  an  interpretation  should  prevail  yon  will  readily 
perceive,  as  it  will  bring  the  general  government  into  the  field  against  these 
infernal  scoundrels,  as  well  the  parties  who  at  a  safe  distance  supply  the 
means  for  such  infamous  assaults  to  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  their 
execution. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  feeling  here  in  New  York  is  all  we  could 
wish.  An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  I  am  persuaded,  could  be  raised  here 
at  tbe  tap  of  a  drum  to  march  to  your  aid,  if  necessary.  Many  are  as  violent 
as  any  Southern  man  could  be.  Counsel  our  countrymen,  for  I  am  vet  a 
Virginian,  to  calmer  coolness  and  moderation.  Give  the  North  credit  for 
all  they  deserve,  and  a  brighter  day  will  yet  dawn  upon  the  country. 
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'You  must  present  my  most  cordial  regards  to  Mrs  Tyler,  and  tell  her  that 
nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure,  if  I  could  leave  home,  than  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Virginia  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  and  yourself. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  the  most  sin- 
cere respect,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  Fablet  Grey. 

You  will  find  the  report  of  the  meeting  on  the  inside  of  the  paper — second 
page. 

[To  Robert  Ttler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  19,  1860. 

My  Dear  Robert  :  To-day  the  General  Assembly  give  a  complimentary 
dinner  to  Gov.  Wise,  and  I  have  been  invited  to  it,  but  decline  attending. 
My  letter  is  full  of  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Governor,  which  I  sin- 
cerely feel,  but  I  say  nothing  political.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  approve  of 
the  Governor's  political  views  in  toto,  my  answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 
I  have  regretted  his  opposition  in  the  main  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  President  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  high  office, 
and  if  re-nominated  I  should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  him  with  alscrity ; 
but  my  friendship  for  Wise  is  almost  indestructible.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
times  of  great  trouble,  and  he  was  faithful.  His  election  to  the  presidency  is 
equivalent  to  an  endorsement  of  my  administration  by  the  country,  and  there- 
fore as  well  as  for  my  confidence  in  him,  his  election  would  be  gratifying  to 
me.  I  think  he  will  carry  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  in  the  convention  ; 
but  even  if  he  and  Douglas  should  be  inclined  to  break  up  the  convention,  of 
which  I  should  entirely  disapprove,  my  belief  is  that  neither  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it,  even  by  their  supporters.  The  condition  of  the  country  is 
altogether  too  critical  for  this.  Some  man  will  be  nominated  without  a  plat- 
form, which  at  most  is  a  useless  thing.  We  had  in  1889-^0  far  greater  dis- 
sentions  at  Harrisburg,  and  a  platform  would  have  scattered  us  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Grey,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  from  him 
requesting  my  opinion  relative  to  the  Staten  Island  resolutions,  has  asked  for 
permission  to  publish  my  letter,  and  I  have  granted  it.  He  says  that  he  had 
shown  the  letter  to  the  leading  men  of  New  York,  who  urged  its  publication. 
You  will  therefore  see  it  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.    It  is  brief  but  pointed. 

You  refer  to  my  expenditures.  They  have  been  large  for  me,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  two  years  have  been  embarrassing. 
Julia  desired  an  investment  of  some  money  I  had  of  hers  in  a  lot  near  Hamp- 
ton; and  this  carried  with  it  expenditures  for  new  buildings,  furniture,  etc., 
all  of  which,  of  course,  will  form  a  unit,  and  come  out  of  her  fund.  I  had 
used  some  of  her  fund,  and  have  had  to  replace  it.  Thus  the  expenditure  has 
been  large.  I  hope  to  work  through  it  in  a  year  or  two.  At  all  times  my 
expenses  are  larger  than  I  could  wish  them,  but  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  It 
is  a  shame  to  the  country  that  an  ex-President,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  an 
open  house,  should  not  receive  a  pension,  when  every  man  who  has  but 
shouldered  a  musket  in  war  is  pensioned.  He  is  commander-in-chief  (of  the 
Army  and  Navy). — [^The  rat  of  thii  letter  it  lost."] 
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[To  Col.  John  S.  Cunninohaii.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  80,  1860. 

Mt  Dkar  Sir:  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  recollection  of  meat 
«ll  tiroes,  and  more  especially  of  late  for  your  regular  remittance  of  the  daily 
proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Charleston.  The  times  are  so  much  out  of 
joint  as  to  have  excited  even  with  me,  secluded  as  I  am  from  the  political 
world,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest.  I  have  regarded  the  Democratic 
party  for  many  years  as  the  only  true  Conservative  party^  eschewing  sec- 
tionalism, and  spreading,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  policy,  over  the  whole 
country.  The  severance  which  took  place  at  Charleston  filled  me  with  ap- 
prehension and  regret.  I  hope  it  may  be  able  to  unite  at  Baltimore,  and, 
standing  upon  a  sound  platform,  be  able  to  challenge  the  support  of  the  wise 
and  good  and  patriotic  of  the  land. 

I  have  been  for  ten  days  at  our  Villa  near  Old  Point,  pressing  forward  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  my  family.  I  return  to-morrow  for  the  same 
reason.  My  own  health  has  been  bad  during  the  winter,  and  Mrs.  Tyler  is  fall 
of  complainings.  The  refreshing  sea  breezes  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  a  restors- 
rtive  influence. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 

I  am  truly  and  sincerely  yours,  John  Ttlek. 

[President  Buohanan  to  Robert  Tyler.] 

Washington,  \%th  June,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Do  you  wish  me  to  place  the  letter  of  Captain  Maddoxto 
yourself  on  file  ?     Also  that  of  Mr.  Iverson  to  him  ? 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  think  1  ought  occasionally  to  make  an  appointment 
according  to  my  own  wishes  and  judgment.  1  know  the  officers  of  the  marine 
corps  tolerably  well,  and  I  intend  to  exercise  this  privilege  upon  the  present 

occasion.     Altht)Ugh  S has  not  yet  been  removed,  nor  is  it  yet  ascertained 

that  ho  will  be  a  defaulter,  yet  the  applications  are  already  numerous  for  his 
.place.      Vour  friend  M will  never  he  behind  in  this  race. 

I  return  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  accordin*;  to  your  request.  Immediattly 
upon  its  receipt  I  spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  subject,  and  be  in- 
formed me  that  the  rule  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  surgeon  should  remain  at 
AVest  Point  had  been  changed,  and  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  the  first  whom  ibis 
chan«;e  bad  atVected.  He  gave  me  strong  reas<ins  for  the  change,  which  I  have 
not  time  to  repeat.  His  successor,  Dr.  Hammond,  has  seen  much  hard  service 
in  New  Mexico  and  our  remote  frontiers.  So  says  Gov.  Floyd,  who  inforn.s 
me  it  is  too  late  to  recall  Dr.  Hammond's  appointment.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
know  the  facts  in  time.  I  believe  the  service  of  a  surgeon  at  West  Point  has 
been  reduced  to  two  vears. 

I  have  hardly  time  now  to  say  my  prayers.  Should  they  succeed  at  Balti- 
more in  rejecting  the  regular  delej^ates  from  the  seceding  States  and  admitting 
those  who  are '•  607M*,"  then  Douglas  will  or  maybe  nominated.  In  that 
event  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  is  annihilated  and 
Lincoln  elected.  Thi«  is  not  the  worst.  The  Democratic  party  will  be  dividt-d 
and  sectionalized,  and  that  too  on  the  slavery  issue.     Everything  looks  bad, 
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not  only  for  the  party,  but  for  the  country.     The  information  from  New  York 
is  not  very  encouraging. 

In  haste,  always  sincerely  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  be  to  see  us  ere  long  and  stop  at  my  house  if  you 
Jike  the  entertainment. 

[To  Robert  Tyleb.] 

Villa  Margaret,'  July  22,  1860. 

Mt  Dear  Robert:  ....  We  begin  to  have  more  numerous  calls  by 
visitors  to  this  region,  and  I  become  daily  better  informed  of  the  status  of 
public  opinion.  The  effort  is  making  in  Virginia  to  concentrate  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  by  running  the  same  ticket  for  Breckenridge  and  Douglas,  the 
electors  to  cast  their  vote  according  to  the  sense  of  the  majority.  Brecken- 
ridge would  lead  the  ticket  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Democratic  ascen- 
dency would  be  secure.  Without  some  such  arrangement,  the  divisions  in 
"the  Democratic  ranks  may,  and  most  probably  will,  lead  to  conferring  on  the 
Bell  ticket  the  plurality  vote.  I  find  with  many  a  positive  aversion  to 
Douglas, — so  great  that  they  denounce  all  fraternity  with  him,  while  similar 
feelings  are  ascribed  to  very  many  Douglas  men.  I  have  much  doubt  whether 
any  harmony  of  action  can  be  brought  about.  There  were  for  the  Southrons 
at  Charleston  but  two  courses  to  pursue,  and  they  adopted  neither.  The  first 
was  to  press  the  nomination  of  some  one  whose  name  would  have  constituted 
a  platform  in  itself,  or  universally  to  have  seceded  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  declaration  of  their  platform  and  the  nomination  of  candidates.  My  own 
feelings  ran  strongly  in  favor  of  Lane,  and  Bayard  of  Delaware ;  the  first  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  West,  the  last  as  coterminous  in  more  than  mere  residence 
with  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  By  splitting  up  at  Charleston  they  lost 
the  prestige  of  victory  ;  in  other  words,  they  played  the  game  badly  by  throw- 
ing away  their  trump  card. 

The  consequences  of  Lincoln's  election  I  cannot  foretell.  Neither  Virginia, 
nor  North  Carolina,  nor  Maryland  (to  which  you  may  add  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
-see  and  Missouri)  will  secede  for  that.  My  apprehension,  however,  is  that 
South  Carolina  and  others  of  the  cotton  States  will  do  so,  and  any  attempt  to 
coerce  such  seceding  States  will  most  probably  be  resisted  by  all  the  South. 
When  such  an  issue  comes,  then  comes  also  the  end  of  the  Confederacy.  I 
Jluow  the  value  of  the  Roman  maxim  **  never  to  despair  of  the  Republic,"  but 
confess  to  the  gloom  which  overspreads  and  enshrouds  the  country.  I  can 
now  do  nothing  more  than  fold  my  arms  and  pray  for  deliverance  of  the 
•country  from  the  evils  which  beset  it.  Does  not  every  day  render  the  dififi- 
culties  which  assail  a  confederacy  of  States  in  the  selection  of  their  chief 
magistrate  more  and  more  conspicuous? 

The  President,  in  his  late  speech,  has  acquitted  himself  well.  You  did  right 
to  preserve  silence.  He  has  been  uniformly  polite  to  you,  and  for  that  I 
thank  him ;  but  he  is  altogether  your  debtor.  No  one  has  been  so  true  to  him 
or  rendered  him  greater  service.     Heretofore  he  could  not  have  spared  you 

'  Ml.  Tyler's  summer  residence  at  Hampton,  Virginia. 
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from  your  position  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  now  his  political  days  are  numbered^ 
and  his  sand  nearly  run.  He  might  now  reciprocate  by  rendering  you  ser- 
Tice.  Will  he  volunteer  to  do  it  ?  or,  having  squeeied  the  orange,  will  be 
throw  the  rind  away  ?  Noui  vtrran*.  I  may  do  him  injustice  in  regardio| 
him  as  a  mere  politician  without  heart.    I  hope  I  am  mistaken. 

On  Thursday  next  I  propose  going  to  Sherwood  Forest,  where  I  may  rs> 
main  for  some  weeks.    Give  my  devoted  affection  to  all  your  family. 

Your  father,  John  Ttlkb. 

[To  RoBSBT  Ttleb.] 

Villa  Maroabet,  AuguH  14,  1860. 

Dear  Kobebt:  The  country  is  undoubtedly  in  an  alarming  conditioo. 
While  I  thiuk  you  are  too  bitter  on  Douglas,  yet  I  consider  bis  course,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  unfortunate.  In  truth,  I  see  nothing  to  approve  on  either 
side.  The  eight  Southern  States,  had  they  remained  in  the  Charleston  con- 
vention, might  easily  have  defeated  him,  and,  making  a  proper  selection, 
might  have  waived  a  platform  altogether.  Bell  becomes  stronger  every  day, 
as  is  proven  in  the  Missouri  election ;  but  still  I  persuade  myself  that  Brock- 
enridge  will  carry  majorities  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  plurslitj- 
in  Virginia;  but  of  coarse  everything  is  in  doubt  by  the  division  io  the 
Democratic  ranks.  Let  things  result  as  they  may,  I  fear  that  the  great  Be^ 
public  has  seen  its  last  days. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  to  say  to  you  that  you  had  better  make 
us  a  visit  here  fur  a  short  time.  We  have  a  deligbtful  place,  and  a  change  of 
air  would  benefit  you  in  all  probabiity.  Your  friend,  C.  II.  Mallory,  ex- 
prcHses  a  great  dcHire  to  see  you. 

Love  to  all.  Your  father,  J.  Tyleb. 

[To  Hon.  H.  S.  Footk.] 

SiiKKWooD  Forest,  Augutt  2C,  1860. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  August  21st  was  forwarded  to  me  from  the 
summer  residence  of  my  family,  near  Hampton,  to  this  place,  and  only 
reached  me  an  hour  ago,  asking  of  me  a  declaration  in  writing  expressive  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Hreckenridge  and  Lane  ticket  should  not  be  run  in  the 
Free  States,  and  that  the  Northern  field  should  be  left  exclusively  in  the 
possession  of  their  adversaries.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  declining  the 
public  expression  of  such  an  opinion  on  a  subject  with  which  I  am  so  little 
acquainted  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  several  candidates  in  the  unfortunate 
quadrangular  contest  which  now  prevails.  It  may  very  well  be  that  in  some 
of  the  Northern  States  Mr.  Brockenridgc  is  stronger  than  cither  Mr.  Douglas 
or  Mr.  Bell,  in  which  event  it  would  bo  altogether  out  of  place  to  advise  hii 
withdrawal  from  the  canvass  in  those  States.  My  remarks  to  Mr.  Withers, 
to  which  you  refer,  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  State  of  New  Yor^,  where, 
according  to  the  newspaper  editors,  Mr.  Breckenridge  has  no  available  force, 
and  where  it  is  said  a  combination  of  all  the  conservative  forces  is  necessary 
to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  detach  New  York  from  his  8U))port,  or  some  other 
of  the  Free  States,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  '*  open  sesame  **  to  the  hopes  of 
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the  other  candidates.  Whether  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  of  the  other  can- 
didates to  withdraw,  you  will  much  better  understand  than  myself.  The 
rivalry  between  Messrs  Breckenridge,  Douglas,  and  Bell,  in  the  Southern 
States,  is  not  so  much  for  majorities  as  puralities,  which  count  as  majorities 
in  the  end.  '*  Non  nottrum  camponere  lites"  In  the  midst  of  faction  I 
should  only  meet  with  ridicule  for  interposing  my  opinions.  Excuse  me  for 
preferring  the  profound  quiet  which  I  desire  to  enjoy. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  ascribing  to  me  conservative  opinions. 
The  expanding  power  of  these  States  has  been  the  subject  of  my  warmest 
contemplation.  The  future  glory  of  the  Union  has  wrapped  me  in  a  vision 
y(  ecsta.sy.  Exeter  Hall  for  a  season  was  not  permitted  by  its  impertinent  in- 
terference in  our  affairs  to  cast  a  shadow  over  so  bright  a  vision.  The  sepa- 
ration between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  I  flattered  myself,  had  been 
M^mpleted,  alike  in  opinion  and  government,  by  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
ft  is  only  in  these  latter  days,  when  that  Hall  has  sent  over  its  agents  to  foment 
tectional  divisions  among  us,  and  American  citizens  have  crossed  the  ocean 
;o  enter  into  its  conferences,  esteeming  themselves  as  honored  by  the  plaudits 
:hey  have  received,  that  I  have  painfully  felt  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  English  sentiment  engendering  bitterness  and  enmity  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent superseded  the  American  of  harmony  and  love.  However,  my  dear  sir, 
every  free  government  has  had  its  Catalincs,  and  it  is  hoping  against  hope  to 
expect  that  we  should  escape  the  fate  of  other  nations.  My  only  reliance  is 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  to  crush  out  all  wicked  designs  and 
put  their  heels  on  the  necks  of  the  workers  of  mischief. 

With  high  respect  and  esteem,  faithfully  yours,  John  Tyler. 

[To  ROBEKT  TyLEII.] 

SiiERwooi)  Forest,  August  27,  1860. 

Dear  Robert:  I  think  it  best  to  enclose  you  these  letters.  There  are 
parts  of  mine  you  ma}'  not  be  able  to  decipher  accurately.  It  is  the  first 
draft.  The  gentleman  alluded  to — Colonel  Withers,  of  Mississippi — called  on 
me  at  the  Villa  Margaret,  and,  as  the  condition  (if  the  times  is  the  fruitful 
subject  of  conversation,  it  came  s<M»n  to  be  introduced.  I  expressed  to  him 
the  gratification  I  had  felt  at  the  fusion  between  the  Douglas  and  Bell  men 
in  New  York,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  nil  conservatives  would  unite  on 
the  same  ticket;  that  in  my  view  the  defeat  of  Linct>ln  was  the  great  matter 
at  issue,  and  that  all  others  were  subordinate  ;  and  probably  said  that  if  I 
lived  in  New  York,  although  I  was  decidedly  a  Brcckenridge  man,  1  would 
advocate  the  fusion  ticket.  This,  it  seems,  be  reported  to  General  Foote,  and 
hsnce  the  correspondence. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  Lincoln's  election  unless  some  one  of  the 
so-called  free  States  is  snatched  from  hin).  1  presented  also  another  idea  to 
Colonel  Withers,  and  that  was  that  to  defeat  Lincoln  was  to  elect  Brccken- 
ridge or  Lane,  I  cared  not  which,  by  throwing  the  first  before  the  House,  the 
last  before  the  Senate.  This  has  called  forth  the  letter  of  my  old  friend  Gen- 
eral F«^-»te,  who  is  a  Douglas  man.  I  enclose  it  to  you,  so  that  if  you  should 
see  any  reference  made  to  my  opinions  by  General  Foote,  or  any  other  which. 
VOL.  II. — 36. 
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may  call  fur  explaDation,  you  may  be  in  proper  position  to  make  it  by  the 
publication,  if  necessary,  of  my  letter.  I  said  to  Colonel  Withers  (and  beDce 
the  reference  to  Cataline)  that  I  regarded  Seward  as  the  Cataline  of  our  day, 
and  that  to  reach  the  presidency  he  would  quaff  blood  with  his  fellows,  as 
did  Cataline  of  old.  and  expresned  the  hope  that  there  would  still  arise  a  Ci- 
cero to  denounce  him  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

I  am  here  to  superintend  the  delivery  of  my  crop  of  wheat,  which,  although 
full  of  promise  on  the  ]dt  of  June,  turns  out  a  miserable  failure.  1  shall  re- 
main during  the  week,  and  then  back  to  Hampton. 

Do  give  me  some  account  of  Pennsylvania.  How  goes  the  night  ?  I  tbiDk. 
after  all,  that  everything  depends  on  her.  If  I  deceive  not  myself,  Brecken- 
ridge  will  carry  pluralities  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Southern  States,  so  as  to 
present  Lane  to  the  Senate,  should  Lincoln  not  be  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 
I  live  in  the  hope  that  a  defeat  of  the  negro-men  now  will  dissolve  their  party. 

Write  me  soon.     Love  to  all. 

Your  father,  John  Tyleb. 


[To  KoBKRT  Tyler.] 

Villa  Margaret,  Sept,  14,  1860. 

My  Dear  Robert  :    I  see  the  election  is  gone  in  Maine,  although 

Douglas  confidently  calculated  on  carrying  the  State.  Such  were  his  decla- 
rations here.  You  say  nothing  to  me  as  to  Pennsylvania.  Can  you  hold  out 
any  hope  in  regard  to  it?  1  am  almost  in  despair  as  to  results,  and  deeply 
meditate  the  future.  The  Marylanders  have  struck  upon  the  right  key  in 
nomiiiatintj;  Chief-Justice  Tanev  and  Nelson.  I  fear  that  thev  move  ton  late. 
My  hope  is  that  many  here  will  come  to  their  reason  before  it  be  too  late; 
but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  Liuc<^ln  is  to  be  elected,  in  despite  of  all  com- 
binations. How  stand  things  in  New  Jersey  ?  The  increase  of  the  Republi- 
can vote  in  Maine  augurs  an  increase  jill  through  the  free  States. 

What  <loes  Seward  mean  by  orij^inating  a  war  on  the  army  and  navy? 
l)(X.'s  he  design  to  ludd  out  inducements  to  the  icitfe-iitrakes  :'*  In  his  stratc- 
gemic  game,  does  he  mean  to  open  to  the  ambition  of  his  organi/AMl  bands 
generalshijis,  colonelsliips.  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  §25,000.000  now  bestowt'd  m 
the  army  and  navy;  and  thus  with  his  train-bands  have  his  will  supremo  iu 
the  ex(;cutinn  of  his  movements  on  the  Constitution  and  the  South?  I  sus- 
pect the  man  at  every  step  and  in  every  movement.  A  more  arch  and  wily 
conspirator  does  not  live.  I  can  understand  whv,  if  the  armv  or  navv  be  t'>' 
large,  they  sluMild  be  reduced;  but  how  to  get  on  without  them  entirely  I 
cannot  understand.  Or  how  the  militia  conbl  be  called  on  to  do  duty  in 
fortifications  and  tlie  Indian  frontier,  or  how  to  collect  a  revenue,  or  claim  the 
respect  of  the  world  without  regular  seamen,  oHicers,  and  men,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. If  he  make^  the  move,  depend  upon  it  he  seeks  only  to  further  his 
ambitious  schemes.  Do  write  to  me  your  opinion  relative  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

All  send  love.  Your  father,  John  Tyler. 
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[To  David  L.  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Saturday,  October  27,  1860. 

My  Dear  Colonel  :  ....  If  elected,  you  will  enter  public  life  at  a  critical 
(period.  There  is  a  deeper  gloom  resting  on  the  country  than  I  ever  expected 
to  see.  Should  New  York  rise  up  in  her  might,  and  declare  against  Lincoln, 
all  will  unite  in  ascribing  to  her  great  glory.  She  will,  in  truth,  be  hailed  as 
the  great  conservative  State.  She  will  have  rebuked  the  disorganizers,  and 
imparted  new  vitality  to  our  institutions.  Should,  however,  the  picture  be 
reversed,  and  her  great  popular  voice  unite  to  swell  the  notes  of  triumph  for 
the  seotional  hosts,  then  indeed  will  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud  rest  upon  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  bare  anticipation  of  which  is  already  felt  broadly  and 
•extensively  throughout  this  State.  Property  has  already  fallen  in  value 
amongst  ifs,  and  there  is  an  obvious  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  I 
will  not  permit  myself  to  abandon  the  hope  that  the  cloud  which  hovers  over 
us  will  be  dispersed  through  the  action  of  your  large  and  powerful  State. 

I  am  busily  engaged  in  seeding  a  large  crop  of  wheat.  Shall  I  be  per- 
.mitted  to  reap  it  at  its  maturity  in  peace  ?     Time  will  decide  I 

Truly  yours,  John  Tyler. 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  November  10,  1860. 

My  Dear  Robert:  ...  So  all  is  over,  and  Lincoln  elected.  South  Caro- 
lina will  secede.  What  other  States  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  Virginia 
will  abide  developments.  The  Bellites  will  seek  to  divide  parties  into  Union- 
ists and  the  reverse.  We  shall  see  the  result.  It  is  said  that  Rives  is  of- 
fered the  premiership.  He  will  only  take  it  upon  satisfactory  assurances 
being  given,  I  am  sure.  For  myself,  I  rest  in  quiet,  and  shall  do  so  unless  I 
see  that  my  poor  opinions  have  due  weight.  In  the  meantime  coufidence  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  giving  way,  and  soon  gold  and  silver  will  be  hoarded 
•by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them. 

Love  to  all.  Your  afFectiocate  father,  J.  Tyler. 
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'We  of  th9  North  an  a  mmjoiltj  of  tlM  Unkm,  amd  w  will  gow^momr^wm  ir»lMifoMr 
oiM  way  "— How.  Edwamd  D.  Baxsb,  in  dprii,  18S1. 

**  TlM  SoQthoni  StatM  aro  In  eoBttaat  approhtuton  Icat  tbo  itoTanmoat  ahonkl  ko  «»• 
Ttrtad  Into  a  mmro  majority  maohlaa.*'— Johh  Tylks  <•  I«.  W.  TASBWfeix,  /«««ti|  UR 


Tbx  Valux  or  "Uvxoir.'*— Obzxtanou  or   the  Routh.— SrAiB-Bioan  I>ii> 

OUBtXD. — ImJUBTIOB  Or  TMM  WaB  Dff  1861. — SOUTHBBM  SOOIBTT. — Kf.WnWW  OF 

TMB  BxpUBLxoAii  Pabtt.  •— Sxoxaczoir  or  Boutk  OABOLXirA — ^VixwB  or  Mi. 
TfLBB. — ^Lbttbb  to  Col.  Qabdiubb. — ^Lxttxb  to  Hob.  OAXiSB  Oubbzbo. — ^Pbaob 

GOMTBBTIOB  OaLLXD. — Mb.  TtLBB  AfPOXBTXD  BT  THB  ViBOXBZA  TiXffTWriATgBB  A 
OOMMXBBXOBBB  TO  PBBnDXKT  BUCBABAB. — FOBT  SUMTBB. — ^BbMOTAXi  OF  HaJOB 
ABDBBBOB. — SXIZUBB  BT  TBB  SoXTTH  OaBOLIBXABB  Or  FOBT  MOUXOBIB. — SaHiOKI' 

or  TBX  "  Stab  or  thb  Wbit." — Fibbd  ob  abd  OomtbliiXd  to  Put  Bags. — Ooii. 
Hatbx  Sxbt  as  OoMinasiOBXB  to  Wabhibotob. — ^Abbitazi  or  Mb.  Ttlsb  dt 
Washibotom. — Kind  Rxobption  by  Mb.  Buchanan. — Indiffbbxncb  of  Cok- 
OBE8S. — Mb.  Ttlbb's  Lettxb  to  Hon.  Wyndham  Robebtson. — Pabtibo  Lbttzr^ 
Between  Mb.  Tyleb  and  the  Pbesident. — Mb.  Tyleb  Rbtubns  Home  fbom 
HIS  Mission. 

"  "VTTORDS  are  things,"  and  the  word  "  Union  "  was  worth 
V  V  thousands  of  armed  men  to  the  North  during  the  late 
war  between  the  States,  just  as  the  word  '^protection"  has  been 
worth  whole  books  of  argument  to  those  who  have  condemned  the 
free  intercourse  of  man  with  man  in  order  to  enrich  the  few.  It 
was  the  sentiment  of  "  Union  "  that  had  bound  -the  South  to  the 
North,  while  enduring  from  the  first  a  tyranny  for  long  years  l)e- 
side  which  British  tyranny  was  liberty.  With  what  bitterness  of 
soul  must  the  Southerner  in  1860  have  contemplated  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  the  destiny  of  the  country  he  loved  had 
been  linked  with  those  with  whom  there  was  no  substantial  sym- 
pathy whatever. 

A  man  could  spend  hours  in  telling  what  the  South  and  South- 
erners had  done  for  the  "  Union,"  but  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
historian  of  the  age  to  say  in  wliat  measure  adopted  by  Congress 
Virginia  ever  received  one  "iota"  of  benefit.     By  the  Funding 
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mid  Assumption  laws  she  paid  immense  sums  to  New  England ; 
by  the  treaty  of  Jay,  in  1794,  her  tobacco  was  handed  over  to  be 
butchered  by  continental  tariffs ;  and  under  the  tariff  laws,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  says,  her  tobacco  either  supported  the  government  or 
went  to  build  up  the  industries  of  the  North.  The  United  States 
Bank,  which  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  Government  deposits,  was  lo- 
cated at  the  North,  and  was  of  Northern  advantage  chiefly.  So 
with  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  American  system.  They 
were  so  much  precious  blood,  amounting  in  value  to  billions  of 
dollars,  extracted  from  the  veins  of  the  South,  and  made  to  enrich 
a  community  which,  after  one  hundred  and  sixty  tears  of  ex- 
istence by  the  side  of  this  State,  was,  after  the  Revolution,  the 
picture  of  poverty  and  anarchy.  What  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  fought  the  Revolution  when  the  Union  had 
served,  as  the  prophetic  Grayson  said  it  would,  as  "  a  mere  pretense 
to  ruin  and  destroy  " !  The  South  furnished  nearly  all  tlie  exports, 
and  wliile  a  tariff  confined  to  the  South,  under  a  Southern  gov- 
ernment, was  objectionable  only  because  of  the  classes  it  discrimi- 
nated against,  when  the  two  sections.  North  and  South,  had  the  same 
law,  it  was,  as  Coleridge  said,  like  taxing  "every  person  in  Devon- 
shire for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  every  person  in  Yorkshire." 

And  what  must  be  thought  of  New  England,  who,  to  quote  Prof. 
Sumner  again,  "  would  not  even  give  the  South  a  patient  hearing, 
in  1828,"  of  a  question  vitally  affecting  them?  Even  the  tariff 
of  1846,  regarded  as  a  revenue  tariff,  was  injurious  to  the  South, 
since  all  tariffs  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  protective  and  unequal. 
What  must  be  thought  of  a  people,  I  repeat,  whose  minds  could 
never  take  in  the  range  of  national  glory,  and  whose  descendants 
even  now  consider  it  a  merit  that  they  opposed  such  national  mea- 
sures as  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas;  and 
whose  counsel,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  confined  our  ter- 
ritory to  a  comparatively  contemptible  strip  on  the  Atlantic  shore  ? 
Surely,  it  was  a  poor  fruit  to  gather  from  their  free  schools  not  to 
see  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  our  domain  the  greater  the  room 
for  progress,  and  the  weaker  would  slavery  become.^     Nor  could 


'  Govemeur  Morris,  alone  of  the  New  England  Federalists,  caught  the  idea  that 
New  England  ought  to  be  the  section  of  the  Union  more  than  aU  others  benefited 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  same  compliment  may  be  paid  to  Caleb  Gush' 
ing  and  George  Bancroft  in  respect  to  Texas. 
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they  hide  themselves  behind  the  plea  of  ^^  slavery  eztensioD "  b 
the  case  of  Texas,  and  the  negotiations  by  Mr.  Tyler  for  Cali- 
fornia since  their  conrse  in  1787  on  the  Mississippi  question,  tnd 
in  1803  on  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  was  marked  by  the  ssme 
narrowness  of  mind.  Whatever  history  may  say  of  the  valor  sod 
private  virtues  of  the  New  Englanders,  it  can  never  give  the  major- 
ity credit  for  any  well  considered  statesmansliip  on  any  important 
question  of  politics.  It  is  now  seen  by  all  that  the  people  of 
the  Northeast  section  were  the  greatest  pecuniary  gainers  by  onr 
several  annexations,  while  the  slavery  question  was  capable  alone 
of  the  solution  that  awaited  it  by  the  acts  of  the  South,  which  made 
the  free  interests  so  vastly  dominant,  and  which  were  supported 
by  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people  from  the  most  patriotic  mo- 
tives, having  little  reference  to  aught  else  than  the  national  glory. 
The  same  narrowness  of  mind  characterizes  the  tUira  Northern 
writers  in  their  treatment  of  the  slavery  question.  They  take  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  Southern  men  from  1846  to  1861  as 
evidences  of  increasing  strength  on  the  part  of  the  "  slave-power  ^ 
and  growing  assumption.  They  wiU  never  understand  that  the 
question  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  the  South,  and  of  rights^ 
which,  whether  found  in  morals  or  not,  were  imbedded  in  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  in  facts  which  the  North  itself  once 
recognized.  If,  indeed,  the  convictions  of  one  section  had  changed,, 
it  was  an  argument  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  not  for  a 
tyranny  over  the  South,  to  which  the  public  faith  was  pledged. 
Thus  the  South  demanded  tlie  more  rigid  enforcement  in  1850  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law, — not  because  of  any  sordid  pecuniary  spirit, 
or  because  they  wished  to  triumph  over  the  North,  but  because 
their  honor  demanded  that,  if  there  was  a  right,  they  should  have 
it  respected.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  so  indefensible  a 
system  as  slavery  was  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  that  right. 
Thousands  in  the  South  had  no  slaves,  and  would  never  have  risked 
one  drop  of  blood  for  the  institution,  but  tliey  resented  the  dictation 
of  the  North,  and  knew  very  well  that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
slavery  struggle  was  that  which  had  developed  in  the  ^'^  tariff  of 
abominations.'^''  That  principle  was  well  expressed  in  the  speech 
of  Edward  D.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1861,  and  specially  violent  in  urging  the  North  to  a 
furious  war  of  invasion  against  the  South.     At  a  great  Union 
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meeting  in  New  York,  in  April,  1861,  he  made  a  speech,  sajing: 
"We  of  the  North  are  a  majority  of  the  Union,  and  we  will 
govern  our  own  Union  in  our  own  wayP^ 

It  was  this  spirit  which  animated  the  North  in  the  tariff  con- 
troversy of  1828  to  1833.  It  was  this  that  made  them  such 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  because  the 
laws  to  be  enforced  were  their  laws.  It  was  this  that  made  them 
think  it  was  a  disgrace,  in  1833,  for  the  Government  to  yield  a  cent 
of  the  tariff  rates  in  the  face  of  open  revolt.  It  would  have  been 
DO  disgrace  for  the  JBritish  government  to  have  done  so  in  1776 
in  respect  to  the  tea  tax ;  but  the  North  was  now  in  the  place  of 
the  British  government,  and  so  the  spirit  had  changed.  They 
forgot  that  at  no  time  whatever  could  any  government  be  humili- 
ated by  doing  the  right.  It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that 
the  South  would  never  have  endured  the  nullification  of  any 
other  law  by  the  Northern  States  half  as  long  as  they  did  the  fu- 
gitive slave  act.  But  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  slavery^ 
"  now  the  dead  lion  which  every  ass  may  kick,"  was  an  existing 
thing  in  the  South  and  easily  explainable,  not  by  any  inferiority  of 
Southern  philanthropy,  but  by  the  stern  code  of  circumstances,  to 
which  the  North  was  a  stranger.  As  an  existing  entity  rights  at- 
tached to  it,  which  the  South  were  bound  in  honor  to  defend  against 
all  the  world,  it  may  be,  or  lose  their  claim  to  be  classed  as  men. 
That  honor  they  vindicated  when  the  apparent  test  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  became  itself  an  abstract  one,  and  on 
the  field  of  battle,  which  they  knew  imperilled  slavery  far  more 
than  any  assault  that  could  be  made  upon  it  witiiin  the  Union. 
The  emancipation  of  slaves  by  the  late  war  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  South  never  fought  for  slavery,  but  against  a  foreign  dic- 
tation and  a  sectional  will.  Within  the  Union  slavery  was  pro- 
bably secure  for  many  years  to  come.  The  war  was  nothing  more 
than  the  outcome  of  a  tyranny  exerted  for  seventy -two  years  by  the 
North  over  vital  interests  of  the  South.  The  only  point  of  doubt 
to  the  mind  is  whether  the  South  in  their  absorbing  love  for  the 
Union,  the  beauteous  child  of  their  policy,  did  not  delay  too  long 
in  the  assertion  of  their  character  as  men  entitled  to  revolution, 
or  as  States  entitled  to  secession.  It  was  only  after  they  had 
washed  out  the  indignities  in  blood,  and  fallen  it  may  be  before 

'  R.  R.  Howison^s  History  of  the  War. 
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numbers,  that  they  could  be  justified  with  their  notionB  of  riglit 
in  submitting  to  a  tyranny  which  they  condemned.  It  is  surely 
no  dishonor  to  submit  after  subjugation. 

The  electi9n  of  Lincoln,  I  have  said,  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  Southern  '^ milch  cow's"  back.  It  was  not  tliat  he  was  i 
Northern  man,  but  that  he  personified  the  spirit  of  sectional  rule 
which  the  Soutli  had  had  such  good  cause  to  resent,  and  of  thtt 
lawless  Western  spirit  born  of  the  prairies  and  mining  districts. 
Hardly  a  Southern  vote  was  cast  for  him.  The  character  of  tie 
party  Uiat  supported  him  was  entirely  sectional,  and  hia  electioa, 
though  under  constitutional  forms,  was  the  proclamation  that  the 
Constitution  of  compromise  had  ceased  to  exist.  So  South  Caro- 
lina undoubtedly  thought,  since  she  speedily  summoned  her  con- 
vention, and  repealed  lier  ratification  of  the  Constitution  given 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  in  1788. 

Tiiis  act  of  South  Carolina,  if  viewed  as  one  of  caprice,  made 
her  responsil)le  to  the  other  States.  Apart  from  all  right,  and  all 
theories  of  Union,  the  practical  question  would  still  remain,  Will 
my  confederates  in  Union  acquiesce }  Granted  that  all  the  right 
was  on  her  side,  the  other  States  exercising  their  own  judgment 
would  probably  view  the  interests  of  the  league  as  outweighing 
all  such  considerations.  If  our  Northern  friends  would  put  tlic 
justification  of  the  war  on  this  basis,  the  Soutli  could  appreciate  it. 
There  is  something  bold  and  honest  about — 

"  That  good  old  rule,  that  simple  plan. 

That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

I  havQ  already  reviewed  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
observed  the  limitation  under  which  its  final  guaranty  existed. 
That  the  States  were  sovereign  bodies  had  been  admitted  by  every 
statesman  of  prominence,  North  or  South,  and  by  repeated  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  motion  to  every  organic 
act  had  come  primarily  from  the  States.  The  Congress  of  1774 
wjis  <lne  to  revolutionary  bodies  existing  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
the  agent  merely  of  these  revolutionary  units,  and  its  acts  reconi- 
mendatorv  in  their  nature.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  ex- 
prcssly  called  the  Union  a  league,  and  numerous  acts  of  all  the 
States  solemnly  spoke  in  the  name  of  sovereignty.     The  Constitn- 
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sion  of  1787  diflFered  from  the  old  Articles  in  the  disposition  of 
powers  merely.*  The  government,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
after  passing  an  act,  saw  to  its  fulfilment.  The  government, 
under  the  old  Articles,  after  passing  an  act,  left  its  execution  to 
the  State  authorities.  It  was  a  difference  of  power  merely,  and 
iid  not  alter  the  character  of  tlie  Union  as  a  league.  To  render 
this  entirely  plain,  suppose  a  clause  in  the  present  Constitution 
Bxpressly  declaring  the  Union  to  be  a  league,  could  the  operation 
of  the  laws  on  individuals  prejudice  the  fact?  But  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  Federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and 
the  tenth  amendment  specially  reserves  the  "  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  to  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people." 
Now,  in  1786,  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  drawn  by  Judge 
Tyler,  which  said  that  the  "  constitution,  sovereignty,  and  indepen- 
dence "  of  the  Commonwealth  should  at  all  times  be  maintained 
and  supported,  and  denouncing  it  ^^as  highly  criminal  in  any  one 
to  alienate  tlie  citizens  of  the  State  from  their  attachment  and  al- 
legiance to  the  same."'  How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
State,  in  acceding  to  the  new  Constitution,  thought  of  surrendering 
that  which  was  esteemed  so  precious  two  years  before  ? 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  State  of  Virginia  expressly  reserved  the 
right  of  repealing  her  act  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
resuming  the  powers  granted  under  it "  whenever  the  same  should 
be  perverted  to  her  injury  or  oppression."* 

But  Mr.  Curtis  disagrees  with  me,  and  says  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  "grant  of  political  sovereignty"  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  the  people  of  every  State  to  the  extent  of  its  enume- 
rated powers,*  and  admits  that,  if  the  premises  of  the  State-rights 
theory  were  right,  the  deduction  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede 
was  sound.  This  ascription  of  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  Federalism  with  a  vengeance !  But  what  does  the  Vir- 
ginia Bill  of  Rights  say  ?  "  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  con- 
sequently derived  from,  the  people;  that  magistrates  are  their 

^  The  argnment  drawn  from  the  difference  of  nameB  of  the  ArticleH  of  Con- 
federation and  of  the  new  Constitution  amounts  to  nothing.  Madison  himself 
-called  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  the  '*  Federal  Constitution."  See  his  bill 
for  punishing  filibustering  in  1784,  Hen,  Statutes,  xi.,  p.  471. 

*  See  VoL  L.  p.  137. 
3  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  146. 

*  Curtis'  Buchanan,  ii.,  pp.  310,  317. 
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trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."'  The- 
Federal  government  is  merely  a  trustee  wielding  certain  powers  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  With  the  same  reason  the  people  roigbt 
have  a  hundred  governments  all  operating  directly  upon  iDdi* 
viduals.  Now,  had  Mr.  Curtis  ascribed  this  sovereignty  to  die 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  there  might  have  appeared  some  logic  in  his  treatment 
But  in  eitlier  case  iiis  theory  is  subject  to  the  radical  vice  that  it 
supposes  sovereignty  divisible.  The  States — i.  d.,  the  people  of 
them — have  been  over  and  over  recognized  as  sovereigns  to  the 
extent  of  their  reserved  powers ;  then  it  is  clear  that,  if  they  are 
sovereign  in  part,  tliey  are  so  in  whole.  For  I  maintain  that  the 
^^  under 8tandi7}g  and  the  wiW^  of  the  State,  which  constitute  its 
sovereignty,  being  spiritual,  are  indivisible,  and  if  parted  with  stall 
must  be  parted  with  in  their  entirety.'  The  Federal  government  is 
no  more  and  no  less  a  servant  of  the  people  of  each  State  than  the 
State  government  is — only  tbeir  powers  over  the  State  government 
is  without  responsibility,  while  in  repealing  the  authority  of  the 
general  agent  they  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  their  assodatee 
no  harm. 

±^ow,  practicalhj^  we  may  admit,  in  the  case  of  a  single  State 
secession,  be  tlie  cause  what  it  may,  tliat  tlie  remaining  States 
would  never  confess  the  sufficiency  of  the  withdraw^al,  and  would 
insist  upon  the  performance  of  her  obligations  under  the  compact. 
This  meets  the  difficulty  that  some  seem  to  apprehend  from  a  (li>- 
solution  of  tlie  Union  by  capricious  acts  of  secession.'  But  the 
question  i)resented  in  tlie  late  war  was  one  vastly  different  from 
this.  It  was  that,  in  effect,  of  an  entire  section  of  the  country, 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  before  the  world  as  an  indej>endent 
nation ;  capable  of  waging,  as  it  did,  the  most  gigantic  war  of 
modern  times;  of  heaping  upon  the  Northern  States  a  debt  that 
we  are  still  paying  off,  and  it  will  take  many  years  yet  to  liqiii- 


'  Judjj:e  Tyler  said  in  1S07  :  *'  The  King  ...  is  no  more  than  a  serTant  of  the 
people,  and  \h  placed  in  the  executive  branch  for  their  weU-being  and  bappinef^fi, 
as  our  governor  or  president  is,  no  matter  by  what  name  or  title  they  be  detdg- 
nated.''— /^^^^T  to  hiH  non.  Vol.  i.,  p.  2ni. 

-  See  Vol.  i.,  pp.  2Sn   2^<;. 

•  Tht?  danger  apprehended  from  this  source  is  a  bugbear.  No  State  would  ever 
think  of  abandoning  the  Union  except  for  intolerable  oppression,  affecting  idodt 
other  States  as  well. 
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date;  differing  from  the  North  in  its  institutions  and  occupations^ 
and  occupying  a  territory  half  the  size  of  Europe.  The  "  revolt "^ 
of  such  a  section  against  a  Union  which  it  had  chiefly  hiilt  upy 
must  show  either  an  unheard  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
federates, or  a  diversity  of  interests  so  inveterate  as  to  make  a 
farther  connection  a  curse,  such  as  to  require  a  change  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It  is  in  this  view  that 'the  late  war  on 
the  South  appears  the  most  unjust  and  unjustifiable  ever  waged 
upon  a  people. 

The  revolt  of  South  Carolina,  without  any  sympathy  from  her 
Do-States,  might  be  ascribed  very  justly  to  a  whim  excusing  the 
employment  of  force;  but  the  late  war  cannot  be  met  in  that  way. 
[t  would  be  dilBScult,  even  taking  the  standpoint  of  those  who- 
nost  "glorify"  in  the  war,  to  conceive  of  two  peoples  having 
>etter  reasons  for  separate  governments  than  the  North  and  South 
n  1860.  In  spite  of  the  taxes  and  restrictions  systematically  im- 
>06ed  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  destroy  the  com- 
nerce  of  the  South — a  tithe  of  which  imposed  upon  the  trade  of 
!7ew  England  would  have  ground  it  into  dust ;  in  spite  of  the  fact 
;hat  the  emigrants  themselves  from  the  Southern  States  to  the 
West  were  chiefly  from  the  young  men  who  had  no  slaves,  and  in 
coarse  of  time  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  North;  in  spite  of  an 
snormous  foreign  immigration,  who  avoided  the  South  because 
they  could  get  lands  far  cheaper  in  the  West,  and  had  a  race 
EUitipathy  to  the  colored  man, — in  spite  of  all  these  things  the 
South,  in  1860,  still  furnished  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the 
country,  and  had  regularly  and  powerfully  increased  in  population 
and  wealth.     The  cause  was  the  restorative  powers  of  the  soil. 

Schools  and  libraries,  indeed,  were  unfortunately  not  as  common 
in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  the  number  of  illiterates  among 
the  whites  was  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  other  section; 
but  in  respect  to  true  education — that  which  comes  from  cir- 
cumstances reaching  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
"Third  Reader"  or  the  arithmetic  of  fractions — there  was  no 
truer  intelligence  than  in  the  South.  Tlie  free  intermingling  of 
people  of  all  classes  at  the  court-houses  and  churches,  the  stump 
speeches,  and  "  hail  fellow  well  met "  spirit  born  of  the  country,, 
diffused  the  information  of  the  cultivated  statesmen  among  the 
most  indigent  people.     I  have  often  had  old  farmers  tell  me  of 
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the  numberless  conversations  that  they  heard  from  such  men  iipc<^^ 
Mr.  Tazewell  on  the  court-green.     There  was  nothing  of  thisi 
the  North,  where  town  life  made  people  strangers  to  one  anotbai^x 

The  words  of  Spotswood  in  1710  still  applied  to  Southern 
in  the  general.^    No  people  were  more  energetic,  or  more  ca 
of  bearing  hardships  and  fatigues ;  and  while  the  energy  of 
North  was,  in  a  measure,  one  of  speculation,  or  of  adding 
in  the  easy  retreat  of  the  counting-room,  that  of  the  Sontli  mlk: 
mainly  the   energy  tliat  wrestles  wuth   nature  in  its  strength- 
superintending  the  farm  or  holding  the  plow. 

The  record  of  the  South  in  the  more  contemptible  grades  ofpi^ 
crime  was  in  bright  contrast  with  that  of  other  countries.  The  vb* 
tue  of  the  women,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  was  beyond  suspicioi 
Few  indeed  were  the  houses  of  prostitution  that  disgraced  the 
whole  territory  of  the  South.  Thefts  were  scarcely  known,  and 
the  prison-houses  stood  empty  during  almost  all  the  year.  A 
prize-fighter  was  simply  an  impossibility  in  such  a  commnnitT. 
There  were  no  laws,  like  those  in  the  North,  almost  inviting  the 
severance  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  divorces  scarcely  ever  occarred. 
While  riots  and  strikes  happened  every  montli  in  the  Nortli,  the 
South  enjoyed  a  profound  repose.  Since  Nat  Turners  feeble  re- 
bellion, no  disturbance  worthy  of  the  name  had  taken  place.  So 
far  118  the  move  physical  sufferings  of  slavery  were  concerned, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  it  was  certainly  as  little  as  that  of  any  labor- 
ing population  in  the  world.  Even  in  1724,  Rev.  Ilugh  Jones 
asserted  that  the  negroes  of  Virginia  eat  "  wholesoiner  bread  and 
better  meat,  w^itli  more  plenty  and  ease,"  than  the  wood-cutters 
of  England.  "And  when  they  are  sick,"  continued  he,  "their 
owners'  interest  and  purse  are  deeply  engaged  in  their  recovery, 
who  likewise  are  ol)liged  to  take  all  the  care  imaginable  of  the 
children  of  their  slaves,  for  their  own  great  profit." '  And  Madi- 
son, in  181(.>,  testified  to  the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the 
slaves.     But  this  is  an  ohl  storv. 

An  examination  of  the  various  elements  of  the  new  party  wliielu 
under  the  mocking  name  of  the  liep'Micffn  party,  had  now  as- 
"Cended  to  power,  discloses  a  curious  result.  In  the  first  place, 
<1),  as  the  foundation  of  and  giving  the  momentum  to  the  mass,  we 

'  Sp^)tHiro<Hl  [Alter H,  vol.  i.,  p.  27,  nud  anUy  Vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

-  Kev.  Hugh  JoQCs'  *' Present  State  of  Virf,'?nia,"  Appendix,  p.  114. 
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>tice  the  Abolitionists,  who  proclaimed  "  the  dissolution  of  the- 
cnerican  Union,  the  primary  object  of  their  agitation."  In  the 
c^nd  place,  (2),  we  observe  the  anti-Masons,  led  by  Seward,  now 
L«  leader  of  the  Kepublican  party, — the  inventors  of  the  national 
>litical  convention,  and  intriguers  bred  in  the  worst  school  of 
cw  York.  Next,  (3),  we  notice  Blair  and  his  loco-focoB^  the  old 
K>il6-partisans  of  Van  Buren  and  Jackson.  Then,  (4),  came  the^ 
Know-nothings"  with  their  secret  mysteries  attacking  religion 
id  all  confidence  lying  at  the  basis  of  society.  Add  to  these  a 
nattering  of,  (5),  Free-lovers  and,  (0),  Atheists,  and  (7),  the  set  of 
Testern  adventurers  whom  Sallust  describes  as  ^^ plehes  novarum 
tram  cupida  /"  and  one  has  the  Republican  party  of  1860.  Was  it 
ly  wonder  that  the  South  was  alarmed  at  the  fearful  picture  of 
incoln's  election,  indicating  as  it  did  the  resolve  to  dominate^  though 
le  dissolution  of  the  Union  should  be  the  result  ?  Could  elements 
ore  lawless  in  principle,  or  more  dangerous  to  all  government  in 
•actice,  ever  have  been  gotten  together  ?  In  a  word,  the  Kepub- 
5an  party  of  1860  comprised  all  the  eccentricity  and  erraticisms 
:  all  parties  developed  or  manifested  since  the  elevation  of  John 
uinev  Adams  as  President  of  the  Union  in  1824. 
Of  course  the  leaders  of  such  a  party  must  be  typical  of  the 
lass.  These  were  chiefly  what  were  called  "  self-made  men," — men 
jrtainly  deserving  every  praise  for  their  efforts  in  raising  tliem- 
dves  above  the  mass ;  but  while  reflecting  credit  upon  themselves, 
[)t  so  capable  of  reflecting  credit  upon  the  people.  They  were 
len  learned  in  little  things,  but  with  minds  incapable,  by  want 
f  early  education,  reflection,  and  association,  from  grasping  any 
dde  range  of  thought,  or  conducting  important  affairs  of  State. 
t  is  certainly  a  strange  commentary,  that  the  superior  educational 
ystem  of  the  North  should  not  have  taught  the  people  a  higher 
ppreciation  of  the  graces  of  education  in  their  rulers.  Nor  can  it 
»e  explained  in  any  other  way  than  that  the  people  of  the  South 
irere  better  educated  in  the  general  range  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  the  praise  of 
tfr.  Lincoln,  I  could  not  be  faithful  to  my  duties  as  a  historian  if 
'.  shonld  fail  to  say  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  was  an 
Jement  figuring  not  a  little  in  driving  the  Southern  States  into 
lecession.  They  saw  the  Northern  people  deliberately  discarding 
heir  best  educated  statesmen,  like  Winthrop  and  Everett,  and 
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4uloptmg  one  who,  as  compared  with  all  the  other  presidentB 
had  preceded  him  (all  of  them  more  or  leas  household  name6)i 
iibsolutely  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  Union.  Bat  when  t\ 
heard  of  his  origin  as  of  tlie  humblest,  of  his  lack  of  the 
monest  social  and  educational  advantages,  of  his  ignoranoe  rfl 
law,^  of  his  ^'  Wild  Western"  jests,  and  associated  this  with  dii 
reckless  tendencies  of  the  party  which  acknowledged  him  ai  i] 
leader,  never  had  the  Constitution,  which  depended  npon  ei 
'Oned  interpretation,  appeared  more  like  ^'a  rope  of  sand"  to  evoj 
interest  of  the  Southern  people.  The  Southerners  turned  man 
and  more  to  the  views  of  the  old  Antis  in  the  State  convention 
of  1788.  At  that  time  tlie  new  Constitution  had  been  supported 
because  of  its  expected  advantage  to  each  and  every  part  of  the 
Union.  But  the  old  statesmen — Henry,  Grayson,  Tyler,  Monroe^ 
Mason,  etc., — ^had  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  truth  of  iti 
•operation  in  interested  hands,  and  towered  high  in  the  aflfectiom 
of  the  Southern  people. 

Immediately  after  Lincoln's  election,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina called  a  convention,  and  adopted  their  ordinance  of  secessioiL 
The  other  Southern  States  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  her,  but 
the  sentiment  of  ''  Union  "  wrestled  strongly  in  their  breast,  and 
delayed  their  action.  Especially  was  this  sentiment  active  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  contributed  more  than  all  the  Nortli  together  in 
conferring  sanctity  npon  the  word.  And  now  once  more  Mr. 
Tyler  appeared  upon  the  field  as  an  active  political  factor,  and  as 
truly  representative  of  Virginia  in  her  best  days.  Who,  indeed, 
(boasted  his  friends)  of  the  living  men  of  that  day  had  done  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  advance  the  destinies  of  the  country  ?  Who  was 
there  so  experienced  in  aifairs  <»f  State,  so  moderate  in  debate,  80 
suggestive  in  council,  and  yet  so  resolute  of  will  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose ?  The  eyes  of  the  whole  State  were  soon  turned  to  him  in 
his  retirement  for  some  happy  sign  whicli  might  save  the  Union, 
and  save  them  from  the  dire  alternative  of  withdrawing  from  it. 
On  November  1*>,  1860,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Silas  Heed,  of  Boston: 

1  fear  wc  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  that  the  day  of  doom  for  the  ereit 
model  Ucpublic  is  at  hand.  Madness  rules  the  hour,  and  statesmanship  in 
all  its  ^rand  and  massive  proportions  gives  place  to  a  miserable  demagogism 
which  leads  to  inevitable  destruction.     The  first  makes  its  appeal  to  the  greit 


'  See  extracts  froiu  kis  speeches  on  the  tariff,  etc.,  Howis0n*»  HU^Lory  ofth$  TFsr. 
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concerns  of  social  and  individual  interest,  and  looks  to  the  achievement  of 
national  greatness  and  prosperity  ;  the  last  seeks  to  unsettle  nationalities  for 
;1ie  petty  objects  of  selfish  ambition,  makes  its  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  would  rather  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in 
bieaven.  This  last  agent  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  active  operation. 
It  has  now  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  fate  of  the  Union  trembles  in  the 
balance.  Ever  since  a  senator,  regardless  of  his  oath  to  sustain  the  Consti- 
tution, set  up  a  law  for  each  man  above  the  Constitution,  I  foresaw  that  the 
B^anrie  of  demagogism  and  treason  was  fairly  started,  and  that  unless  arrested  it 
wrouM  end  in  ruin.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  I  shall  not  put  myself  to  the 
trouble  of  working  out  the  solution.  No  reflecting  man  could  doubt  of  re- 
ftults. 

I  n  the  midst  of  all  this  I  remain  quiescent.  No  longer  an  actor  on  the  stage 
of  public  afiairs,  I  leave  to  others  younger  than  myself  the  settlement  of  ex- 
isting disputes.  Nor  can  I  say  what  course  Virginia  will  adopt.  Always 
conservative,  she  will  be  ready  to  intervene  with  conservative  views. 

Hfe  aptly  expressed  the  struggle  between  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment going  on  among  the  Southern  people  outside  of  South  Car- 
olina by  alluding  to  his  own  feelings,  as  follows : 

W'hat  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  I  may  not  be  able  to  say.  I 
•fear  the  end  will  not  prove  to  be  propitious  to  the  Union.  In  view  of  the 
constant  heart-burnings  which  prevail,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  har- 
mony can  ever  be  restored,  and  sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  all 
peaceably  to  separate.  The  North  would  have  its  wish  for  a  Republic  homo- 
geneous in  its  population,  and  so  would  the  South.  Commercial  relations 
-would  soon  spring  up  between  them,  and  all  things  be  restored  to  peace. 
And  then  again,  when  T  look  to  the  grandeur  of  our  institutions  and  their 
ultimate  glory,  I  sigh  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  which  will  not  let 
well  enough  alone ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  by-gone  days  is  awakened  for  the 
Union  as  it  was  of  yore. 

The  case  of  the  Union  at  this  time  was  indeed  a  desperate  one. 
Mr.  Tyler  saw  it,  and  keenly  appreciated  it.  His  attitude  on  the 
questions  of  the  hour  was  precisely  similar  to  his  bearing  in  the 
Dullitication  days.  He  entirely  sympathized  with  the  grievances 
of  South  Carolina,  but  disapproved  of  her  policy ;  but  he  was  not 
the  man  to  lose  the  substance  in  the  shadow.  After  all,  the  cause 
of  South  Carolina  in  1833  and  1861  was  the  cause  of  the  South, 
as  against  the  Northern  mobocracy,  which  was  not  much  changed  by 
the  mere  remedy ;  but  the  appreciation  of  this  fact  neither  made 
Mr.  Tyler  a  nuUifier  in  the  one  instance  nor  a  dis-Unionist  in  the 
other.  Whatever  the  question,  Mr.  Tyler  wanted  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral government  «o  clearly  in  the  wrong  as  to  produce  an  entire 
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unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  8onth ;  and  in  this  light  he  n- 
gretted  the  action  of  Soath  Carolina.    Now,  the  troable  was  thit 
itie  tariff  of  1828  and  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  were  botk 
nnder  the  protection  of  constitutional  forms,  altliough  tlie  party  W^ 
efited  by  them  had  found  a  law  higher  than  the  ConstitDtion,  ml 
had  no  right  to  such  a  claim.     It  was  different  in  1820,  where  tl» 
action  of  the  Nortli  on  the  Missouri  question  was  boldly  in  the 
teetli  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  against  tlie  wish  of  Missoari,  and 
against  the  precedent  in  tlie  case  of  Louisiana.     The  South,  on 
that  question,  had  come  up  in  solid  array  from  the  start ;  and  in- 
deed  were  only  mollified  by  what  was  considered  a  victory  on  the 
main  question — that  is,  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Tyler's  views  of  what  the  Sonth^n 
States  should  do  was  marked  by  characteristic  sagacity.  The  ac- 
tion of  South  Carolina  had  brought  the  slavery  question  to  an 
issue,  and  it  was  beyond  all  things  important  that  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  cotton  States  should  retain  their  seats  in  Congress 
where,  with  the  Democrats  of  the  I^orth,  they  constitnted  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  two  Houses.  Tlie  President,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  his  message  of  December  3,  1860,  had,  while  maintaining  the 
power  to  assert  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
nation  if  necessary,  urged  upon  Congress,  as  a  means  of  pacitica- 
tion,  an  explanatory  amendment,  settling  the  true  construction  of 
the  Constitution  on  three  special  points:  (1),  An  express  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it  now 
exists,  or  may  liereafter  exist.  ("J),  The  duty  of  protecting  this 
right  in  all  the  connnon  Territories,  and  until  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  States  of  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
constitutions  may  reiinire.  (3),  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  master  to  have  his  slave  "  <leliverecl  up."  Now,  as  the  Kepub- 
lican  party  contested  none  of  these  suggestions  as  unconstitutional 
merely,  not  even  the  second  one  in  regard  to  the  Territories,  and  as 
the  concession  in  that  (tase  was  a  mere  abstract  one,  it  did  not 
seem  to  Mr.  Tvler  an  impossibility  to  obtain  their  recognition? 
soothing  as  they  would  be  to  the  whole  Southern  people.  "If  1 
had  been  one  of  tlie  majority,  and  my  voice  might  have  l)een 
heard,  I  would  have  begged  and  supplicated  the  cotton  States  to 
have  held  on  to  their  position."  ^ 

^  Words  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  State  Convention,  March  18,  1861. 
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In  presence  of  civil  war  Mr.  Tyler  counted  on  something  of  an 
issue  like  that  which  had  attended  his  efforts  in  1833,  when  he, 
more  than  any  other  man,  secured  a  victory  for  the  Union  in  the 
passage  of  the  Compromise  act.  Such  recognition  would  have 
assuaged  the  sensitiveness  of  the  South  and  dumfounded  the  agi- 
tators of  the  North. 

In  his  private  letters,  therefore,  Mr.  Tyler  repeatedly  urged  the 
propriety  of  a  convention  of  the  Border  slave  and  free  States. 
This  would  serve  to  enforce  the  patriotic  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  bring  the  question  to  a  peaceful  issue — so  consonant  with  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  tlie  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  true 
character  of  the  Union,  wliich  was  intended  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests, not  of  a  part,  but  of  all  its  members. 

Three  weeks  after  his  letter  to  Dr.  Beed,  of  Boston,  I  find  him 
writing  to  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  as  follows : 

[To  Caleb  Gushing.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Dec,  14,  1860. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  most  eloquent  and  able 
speech,  delivered  before  the  good  people  of  Newbury  port,  on  the  critical  con- 
dition of  public  affairs.  The  strongest  evidence  of  the  madness  of  the  times 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an  address  so  unanswerable,  so  patriotic,  so 
every  way  calculated  to  arrest  the  dcjwnward  tendency  of  the  country,  does 
not  at  once  tell  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts. 
They,  however,  still  seem  to  slumber  on,  and  are  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  the 
unmistakable  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  is  destined  so  soon  to  break 
forth. 

I  confess  that  I  am  lost  in  perfect  amazement  at  the  lunacy  which  seems  to 
have  seized  on  the  North.  What  imaginable  goud  is  to  come  to  them  by 
compelling  the  Southern  States  into  sccessi(»n  ?  I  ^ee  great  benefits  to  foreign 
governments,  but  nothing  but  prostration  and  woe  to  New  England.  Virgi- 
nia looks  on  for  the  present  with  her  arms  folded,  but  she  only  bides  her 
time.     Despondency  will  be  succeeded  by  action. 

My  own  miud  is  greatly  disturbed.  I  look  around  in  every  direction  for  a 
conservative  principle,  but  I  have  so  far  looked  in  vain.  I  have  thought  that 
a  consultation  between  the  Border  States,  free  and  slaveholding,  might  lead 
to  adjustment.  It  would  embrace  six  on  each  side.  They  are  most  interested 
in  keeping  the  peace,  and,  if  they  cannot  come  to  an  understanding,  then  the 
political  union  is  gone,  as  is  already,  to  a  great  extent,  the  union  of  fraternal 
feeling.  When  all  things  else  have  failed,  this  might  be  tried.  It  would  be 
a  dernier  retort, 

I  shall  be  most  happy  at  all  times  to  hear  from  you,  and  assure  you  of  my 
high  esteem  and  warm  personal  friendship. 

1  write  in  haste  and  cannot  copy.  Truly  yours,  John  Tyler. 

VOL.  II. — 87. 
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To  David  L.  Gardiner  he  wrote  : 

[To  CuL.  I).  L.  Gardiner.] 

iSherwood  Fobe»t,  Jan,  \,  1861. 
My  Dear  Colonel:  .  .  I  am  ileeply  concerne«l  at  the  condition  of  paWse 
aflfairs.  X<»  ray  of  light  yet  appears  to  ilispel  the  ;zli>»m  which  has  tettM 
apon  the  country.  In  tlic  meantime  the  Prcsitlent  pnrMuea  a  wise  and  »tatn- 
manlike  course.  A  Mow  struck  wouM  l>e  the  si;;nal  for  unite<i  action  vi'i 
all  the  slave  States,  whereas  the  grain  States  of  the  honier  aie  sincerelr  •:«- 
sirous  of  reconciling  matters  aiid  thereby  preser%'ing  the  Union.  I  haTef.r 
some  time  thought  that  a  conference  between  the  Bonier  sIa\-ehoIding  an*]  non- 
alavehoMing  States  would  result  in  harmony,  if  it  couhi  obtain.  Theran 
80  deeply  interested  in  preserving  friendly  relations  that  they  would  agree,  if 
agreement  be  p'issible.  I  see  that  a  movement  of  that  sort  has  been  origi- 
nated in  Washington.  A  day  or  two  will  disclose  the  result.  I  like  aliotte 
movement  of  New  Jersey,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  through  her  commissiiMMn 
the  ultimatum  of  the  cotton  States,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Northern  Statei. 
In  a  short  time  we  shall  know  the  doom  of  the  Union.  The  low  price  it 
which  the  recent  loan  for  the  Government  was  contracted  is  of  fearful  aagHTj. 
A  loss  of  37  per  cent,  on  a  small  loan  of  2,500,000  manifests  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  Union  of  an  alarming  character.  I  hope,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  kind  Providence  which  has  so  far  protected  us  will  open  a  vaj 

to  peace  and  harmony Sincerely  yours, 

John  Ttleh. 

The  pressure  on  Mr.  Tyler  for  liis  views  i>ii  tlie  political  qiie?- 
tions  of  the  hour  became  every  day  more  urgent.  lie  soon  found 
liimself  compelleil  to  give  up  tlie  idea  of  leaving  to  "younger 
Lands"  tlie  difficult  task  of  settliiii^  tlie  existinj]:  dirticulties. 

Mr.  Tvler  wrote  to  his  son: 

[To  KoijKRT  Tyler.] 

January  10.  18C1. 

Dkau  Kobkkt  :  The  pressure  on  me  for  my  opinions  on  the  crisis  leaves m* 

no  alternative.     My  views  will  be  publisheil  in  the  EiUjuirer  and  Wkdj,  1  hup« 

on  Wrdne.vlay,  certninly  on  Friday.     L«K»k  out  for  the  article.     1  think  it 

will  streii;:then  our  friends  in  the  North.     I  have  no  time  for  further  remaric. 

On  Januarv  IS  he  wrote: 

Sherwood  Forest,  January  18,  1861. 

My  1)kar  Kor.KRT  : My  paper  <lid  n«»t  come  out  in  (he  Richmon.i 

papers  on  Tuesfl^y  as  I  expect'-d.  1  suppose  it  reached  Richmond  on  Mon- 
day too  late  for  the  preAs.  I  Tccouimended  a  meeting  of  the  Border  States 
throu<;h  coniniissioners.  The  c.»urse  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Legisla- 
tures, made  known  to  me  on  yesterday,  leaves  but  little  hope  of  any  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  so  trammelled  their  convention  bill  that  I 
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*fear  that  we  shall  have  a  douhtful  result.  They  talk  hereabouts  of  sending 
me  to  the  convention.  Should  the  application  be  made  formally,  I  shall  find 
-difficulty  in  refusing;  and  yet  I  in  no  way  desire  it.  My  hope  is  that  they 
^ill  select  some  other.  Compromise  seems  to  be  more  distant  every  day. 
The  fate  of  Crittenden's  project,  I  suppose,  will  nearly  conclude  matters, 
l^eep  me  advised  about  movements  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  better  in  the  last  two  days,  but  still  infirm. 

Your  father,  John  Tyler. 

The  public  letter  of  Mr.  Tyler,  mentioned  in  the  notes  above, 
and  prepared  at  the  urgent  representations  of  his  friends  and  the 
■call  of  the  public  in  general,  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  January  17,  1861,  addressed  "To  my  Fellow-citizens."  Iti 
this  letter  Mr.  Tyler,  true  to  the  principles  which  liad  ever  guided 
his  political  course,  maintained  the  Federal  character  of  the  Union, 
and  suggested  the  scheme  of  a  Border  convention — already  sug- 
gested by  him  in  his  private  letters  and  conversations — as  a  prac- 
tical remedy  for  the  prevailing  distempers.  The  concluding  words 
•of  the  letter  thus  given  to  the  public  were  as  follows : 

I  will  not  despair  of  the  good  sense  of  my  countrymen.  The  hope  will 
linger  with  me  to  the  last,  that  there  is  enough  wisdom  and  patriotism  among 
as  to  adjust  these  difficulties,  although  I  frankly  confess  my  doubts  acd  fears. 
The  minority  States  can  do  but  little  more  than  suggest.  The  majority  States 
bold  in  their  hands  the  fate  of  the  Union.  I  would  by  no  means  have  Vir- 
ginia to  linger  by  the  wayside.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  her  prompt 
and  decisive  in  her  action.  She  cannot  be  too  prompt  or  decisive.  Before 
her  convention  can  meet,  full  developments  of  one  sort  or  the  other  will  have 
been  made.  She  should  place  herself  in  position.  Her  destiny  for  good  or 
evil  is  with  the  South.  She  was  the  flag-staff  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  borrow- 
ing an  expression  from  a  recent  production  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons, 
she  should  have  "springs  upon  her  cables  and  her  broad-sides  too.'' 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, without  delay,  and  without  interference  with  its  call  of  a  convention, 
might  inaugurate  a  meeting  of  the  Border  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  slave  States;  and  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  free  States;  through  two 
commissioners  each,  to  arrange,  if  possible,  a  programme  of  adjustment,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  other  States  as  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter. 

Should  they  agree,  I  think  their  recommendation  would  be  followed  by  the 
other  States,  and  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  and  placed  on  the  foot- 
ing of  an  unalterable  compact.  Surely  no  States  can  be  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  restoring  the  country  to  quiet  and  harmony.  If  they 
-cannot  agree,  then  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  restoration  of  peace 
-and  coDcord  haa  become  impossible.     I  would  have  an  early  day  appointed 
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for  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  so  that  Virginia,  when  she  holds  W 
convention,  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  resnlt. 

Even  if  a  failnre  to  agree  should  occur,  I  would  still  have  the  Sonthen 
States,  as  a  dernier  reeort,  upon  assembling  in  convention,  and  after  haiing 
incorporated  in  the  present  Constitution  guaranties  going  not  one  iota  be* 
yond  what  strict  justice  and  the  security  of  the  South  require,  adopt  tin 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  and  give  a  broad  invitation  t» 
the  other  States  to  enter  our  Union  with  the  old  flag  flying  over  one  and  all 
When  this  is  done,  I  would  say  iu  conclusion  to  my  countrymen,  rally  bsck 
to  the  Constitution,  thus  invigorated  and  strengthened  ;  and  let  there,  for  all 
time  to  come,  be  written  on  every  heart,  as  a  motto,  that  under  all  drcnm* 
stances,  and  in  every  condition  of  things,  there  is  but  one  post  of  safety,  and 
that  is  to  stand  by  the  Constitution. 

Events  succeeded  one  another  so  fast  in  these  tronbloas  timee^ 
that  when  Mr.  Tyler^s  letter  appeared,  Florida,  Misaiseippi  and 
Alabama  liad  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  while  Oeorgia,  Looisiaiiii 
and  Texas  were  preparing  to  follow.  In  the  very  paper  whidi 
contains  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  is  an  editorial  upon  the  tender  by  the- 
Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  of  men  and 
money  to  the  Federal  government  to  coerce  and  snbjagate  the 
seceding  States.  Mr.  Tyler  now  thouglit  that  there  was  "left 
little  hope  of  any  adjustment."  After-events  demonstrated  the 
trutli  of  this. 

Nevertheless,  Virginia  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  mediation,  so  honorable  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity, and  80  congenial  with  tlie  past  history  of  the  State.  With 
tlie  view  of  finding  some  remedy  to  tlio  distempers  of  the  day, 
Governor  John  Letcher,  wlio  had  succeeded  Henry  A.  Wise  in  the 
executive  department,  had  soon  after  the  secession  of  South  Car- 
olina summoned  togetlier  tlie  General  Assembly.  It  met  in  Eich- 
moiid  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  its 
labors  by  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  Federal  relations. 

This  committee  did  its  duty  quickly.  On  the  15th  of  January 
^[r.  Jmiies  F.  Johnson,  of  Bedford  county,  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  j)reamble  and  series  of  resolutions  proposing  a  Peace  Convention 
of  all  the  States,  whether  slave-holding  or  non-slave-holding,  to 
agree,  if  j>ractic*able,  upon  some  suitable  adjustment  for  the  r^to- 
ratioii  of  the  Union.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Paxton,  of  the  Senate, 
suggested  as  commissioners  from  this  State  the  names  of  ex-Pres- 
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ident  John  Tyler,  William  C.  Hives,  Judge  John  W.  Brocken- 
brougli,  James  A.  Seddon  and  George  W.  Siimners.     Mr.  Tyler 
was  also  appointed  a  commissioner  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Judge  John  Robertson  a  like  commissioner  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  States  that  had  seceded  or 
might  secede,  with  instructions  respectively  to  request  each  of  the 
parties  to  agree  to  abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  contemplated 
by  the  proposed  Peace  Convention,  from  any  .and  all  acts  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  collision  between  the  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.     By  another  clause  tlie  General  As- 
sembly expressed  its  belief  that  "  the  propositions  embraced  in 
the  resolutions  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
.the   Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  so  modified  as  that  the  first  article 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  all  tlie  territory  of  the  United  States  now 
held,  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  south  of  latitude  thirty-six  de- 
grees thirty  minutes,  and  provide  that  slavery  of  the  African  race* 
shall  be  eflTectually  protected,  if  necessary,  as  property  therein, 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial   government,  and  the 
fourth  article  shall  secure  to  the  owners  of  slaves  the  riglit  of 
transit  with  their  slaves  between  and  through  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing States  and  Territories,  constitute  the  basis  of  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  unhappy  controversy  which  now  divides  the  States  of 
this  Confederacy,  as  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

In  acting  upon  Mr.  Tyler's  well-known  views  of  a  Peace  Con- 
ference, the  Legislature  enlarged  it  for  the  worse  into  a  meeting 
of  all  the  States,  whereas  his  idea  looked  merely  to  a  convention 
of  the  Border  States.  Mr.  Tyler  regretted  this,  believing  that 
the  seceding  States  would  not  send,  and  thus  a  majority  apper- 
taining to  the  free  States,  a  scheme  might  be  adopted  inadequate 
to  restore  the  Union.  Circumstances  had  so  developed,  that 
whether  the  object  was  to  call  back  the  seceded  States,  or  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  Virginia  within  the  Union,  now  bereft  of  her 
Southern  sisters,  she  must  have  self-acting  and  self-protecting 
guaranties,  not  merely  declaring  provisions.  From  even  a  Border 
convention  there  appeared  few  liopes  of  success  towards  this  end; 
but  from  a  convention  composed  of  a  large  majority  of  Northern 
States,  dominated  by  Republicans,  there   appeared    hardly   any 
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at  all.     Mr.  Tyler  was  too  sagacious  a  man  to  hide  this  from 
liiinself. 

But  t)ie  course  of  the  South  was  one  of  peace,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly tlie  last  wish  they  had  to  be  brought  in  collision  with  the 
North.  Mr.  Tyler  saw  tlie  importance  of  avoiding  touching  the 
pride  of  the  North,  and  threw  liimself  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
patriot  into  keeping  the  threatening  powers  apart.  As  sood, 
therefore,  as  the  news  reached  Sherwood  Forest  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner  to  Mr.  Buelianan,  he  lost  no  time,  in  spite  of 
a  severe  indisposition,  in  setting  about  his  duties.  He  arrived  in 
Ilichmond  on  tlie  22nd  of  January,  and  having  first  held  an  in- 
terview with  the  Governor  an<l  liis  co-conmiissioner,  Judge  Ilo*l)ert- 
son,  he  repaired  by  the  next  morning's  train  to  Washington,  which 
he  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  There  he  found  a 
state  of  things  which  re(iuire8,  for  their  proper  understanding,  a 
reference  back  to  an  earlier  day. 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  had  assembled  on  the  17th 
of  December,  and  on  the  2(»th  had  miopted  its  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. On  the  22nd  three  <listinguished  citizens  of  the  State — 
Robert  W.  Barnwell,  James  11.  Adams  and  James  L.  Orr — were 
aj)pointC(l  as  cominissioners  to  treat  with  the  (jovernment  for  the 
peaceable  return  of  tlie  forts  to  the  State,  and  a  full  and  fair 
money  st^ttlcinent  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty received  by  her  from  the  Union,  and  of  lier  interest  in  that 
retained  by  the  other  States.  This,  of  course,  alluded  onlv 
to  things  in  beiut; — the  ])ublii*  debt,  etc.;  since,  could  all  the 
monev  «]:athercMl  from  tlie  tariffs  liave  been  credited  to  her  side, 
the  Northern  States,  who  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
j)art,  couM  never  have  ])aid  it. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  harbor  of  Cliarlestun 
were  several  powerful  forts,  intended  originally  for  the  defense  of 
that  inii)ortant  city — Castle  Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Fort 
Sumter.  These  were  controlled  bv  the  old  Government,  hut 
reverted,  if  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty  wiis  correct,  to 
South  Carolina  on  the  dissohition  of  the  old  ties.  It  couhl  not 
be  su]>pose(l  that  any  State,  in  making  the  cession,  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  their  belonginu:  to  a  foreign  government;  and  in 
nearly  every  ^ijrant  of  the  kind  made  to  the  United  States  there 
was  contained  a   recognition   of  that  sovereignty  of   the  States^ 
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which,  admitted  by  all,  was,  like  the  mind  of  a  moral  being  (and 
Vattel  looks  to  that  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  society,)  in  its 
very  nature  one  and  indivisible.  Nearly  every  grant  contained  a 
clause  declaring  tliat,  if  the  United  States  did  not  construct  the 
works  for  the  purposes  proposed,  tlie  grant  should  be  void,  and 
also  expressly  reserving  to  the  State  full  power  to  execute  and 

« 

make  efiFectual  her  own  process  within  them. 

The  act  for  the  erection  of  fortresses  Monroe  and  Calhoun  pro- 
vided that,  "should  the  United  States  at  any  time  appropriate 
them  to  any  other  purposes  than  tliose  indicated  in  the  preamble 
to  this  act,  the  same  shall  revert  to  and  revest  in  this  Common- 
wealth." Under  the  Confederation  similar  cessions  had  been  made 
within  the  States,  in  respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  question 
the  United  States  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  any  citizen  of  the 
State,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  eminent  domain.*  Even  in  the 
State  conventions  in  1788,  the  old  Federalists  had  laughed  at  tlie 
wiser  and  abler  men  who  had  expressed  apprehensions  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  powers  given  of  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
military  strongholds.  Pendleton  asserted  the  truth  that  the  exclu- 
sive legislation  granted  to  Congress  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
meant  merely  one  "over  the  local  police  of  tlie  place,''  to  secure 
Congress  "  from  any  interruption  in  their  proceedings."  He  in- 
dignantly reprobated  the  idea  that  such  legislation  would  ever  be 
use<J  to  affect  the  repose  of  the  State  by  whom  it  was  ceded.' 

Of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  South  Caro- 
lina to  get  possession  of  the  forts  within  the  harbor  of  Charleston; 
but  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  importance  both  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  government  that  neither  party  should 
commit  the  first  blow.  Those  who  censure  President  Buchanan 
at  this  juncture,  in  not  proceeding  (even  if  he  had  the  means)  at 
once  to  arms,  only  show  their  own  lack  of  common  sense.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  Southern  sym- 
pathizers in  the  Northern  States,  and  to  these  an  open  aggressive 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  would  have  l^een  par- 
ticularly revolting,  while  its  effect  on  all  the  slave  States  would 

^  Seethe  act  of  1783,  anthoriziog  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  to 
procare  ten  acres  of  land  in  this  State  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States. — Hening 
StaU  ,  xi.,  p.  288. 

«  Elliot,  iiL,  p.  439. 
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have  been  ^'  anited  action,"  as  Mr.  Tyler  said  in  his  letter  to  CdL 
Oardiner,  dated  January  1, 1861.  The  Northern  States  had  nefer 
lost  anything  by  delay  since  the  compromise  of  1820.  Preddent 
Buchanan's  Fabian  policy,  therefore,  was  invaluable  to  the  csme 
of  the  North ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  to 
come  into  it,  but  in  a  way  that  reflects  little  credit  upon  either  his 
administration  or  liinisclf.  The  delay  from  December  until  A{»il 
saved  to  the  North  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky*  while 
the  firing  on  Fort  Siiintor,  not  by  the  order  of  South  Carolint, 
but  by  the  order  of  a  government  setting  itself  up  as  an  apparent 
rival  of  that  at  Washington,  was  just  the  thing  *^  to  fire  the  North- 
ern heart."     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  December,  1860,  four  of  the  Con- 
gressmen from  South  Carolina  had  an  interview  with  President 
Buchanan  on  the  subject  of  the  forts  in  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Buchanan  would  make  no  pledges  of  any  kind,  but  avowed  his  in- 
tention to  be  at  present  not  to  disturb  the  status  q\io  of  the  fortft 
in  South  Carolina  by  sending  troops  to  the  same  or  forwarding 
provisions.  I  think  it  clear,  from  the  documents  relating  to  the 
matter,  that  the  South  Carolinians  laid  too  much  stress  upon  Mr. 
Buchanan's  language,  and  should  without  delay  have  quietly 
possessed  themselves  of  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Sumter,  at 
which  there  were  guards  of  only  one  or  two  men,  which  would 
have  left  the  United  States  in  possession  of  Fort  Moultrie  only — 
a  (comparatively  weak  fort.  But  tlie  people  of  South  Carolina, 
while  as  fiery  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  are  as  generous  and 
hopeful  as  children,  an<l  they  reposed  with  great  security  on 
what  were  supposed  to  be  tlie  j>acitic  views  of  President  Buch- 
anan. They  even  made  soiiiethinjr  of  a  hero  of  Major  Anderson, 
who  commanded  tlie  troops  at  Fort  Moultrie;  for  on  the  day 
before  tlie  new  move,  wliirli  we  sliall  presently  notice  as  taken 
bv  him,  the  authorities  of  Charleston  honored  him  with  a 
public  entertainment.  It  was  Christmas-day,  too;  the  greatest 
hilarity  ])ievailcd ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  Major 
Anderson  wended  his  wav  hack  to  his  command.  But  at  sunset 
on  the  next  day,  the  2«Uli,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  were  or- 
dered to  })ack  their  knapsacks  and  j)rei)are  for  a  retreat  to  Fort 
Sumter.  Tlie  retreat  was  effected  at  dead  of  night,  while  the 
honest  Carolinians  were  dreaming  of  anything  rather  than  a  Jk«- 
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Btep  on  hifi  part.     The  discovery  wliich  was  made  in  tliemorn- 

of  Major  Anderson's  act  exasperated  the  Carolinians  beyond 
The  result  of  their  over-coufi deuce  was  tlie  loss  of  the 

ingest  fort  and  the  destruction  nf  the  defenses  of  another;  for 
[ajor  Anderson,  in  vacating  Fort  Monltrie,  spiked  the  guns,  dis- 
luntcd  the  mortars,  and  set  fire  to  the  gun-carriages.  On  the 
ler  hand,  Major  Anderson  maintained  that  his  action  was  justi- 
i  by  the  too  e-\tensive  erection  of  batteries  which  were  taking 
around  him.  This  tlie  Carolinians  denied.  They  charged 
at  all  tlie  circomslances  of  the  case  made  it  a  Ireacherons  move 
I  the  part  of  Anderson  to  establisli  a  hostile  garrison  in  a  pow- 
fnl  fort  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  which  ehe  could  have  oc- 
pied  at  any  time,  and  which  she  forbore  to  take  simply  because 
her  trust  in  Ids  outward  pacific  demeanor. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  treachery  at  all  on 
e  part  of  Anderson,  thongh  I  must  regret  that  Christmas  dinner 
id  hie  otiier  too  friendly  dealings  with  the  South  Carolina  au- 
lorities,  which  certainly  lent  themselves  to  the  eucouragement  of 

confidence  wliicli  he  knew  was  entertained  in  him.  Nor  did 
;e  secrecy  of  his  move,  in  tlie  niidst  of  peace,  at  all  justify  the 
tr«ordinary  encomiums  of  the  Republican  press  on  his  conduct, 
brthwith  he  became  a  liero;  hundreds  of  guns  were  fired  in  sa- 
Ites  to  his  honor;  he  was  toasted  in  public  feasts  and  private  as- 
mlilies.  The  Philadelphia  Enquirer  saw  so  much  wisdom,  ener- 
■,  and  military  forecast  in  the  movement  aa  to  refer  the  whole 
wk  to  the  credit  of  tlie  "brave  old  comuiaDder-in-chief  General 


These  things  excited  the  South  Carolinians  so  much  that  they 
irtliwith  seized  upon  the  arsenal  in  Charleston,  the  custom  house, 
id  all  the  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  tlie  United  States 

the  city.  A  common  sympathy  liegan  to  spread  throughout  the 
until.  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  soon  ranged  themselves 
y  the  aide  of  South  Carolina.  President  Buchanan  for  this  rea- 
nt  regretted  the  action  of  Major  Anderson,  but  never  having 

ren  any  pledges  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  he  considered  him- 
ilf  fully  at  liberty  to  approve  the  resnlls  of  the  removal,  and  to 
ifnse  the  request  of  the  South  (,'arolina  commissioners,  then  in 

Howiaon's  Biatoty  of  the  Vax.  —  Southent  Literary  Mtiitnger,  •t^idt.,  p.  286. 
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WftHliington,  to  order  Major  Anderson  back  to  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  vital  importance  of  Fort  Sumter  to  South  Carolina  no  doubt 
heated  tlie  South  Carolina  commissioners  into  the  use  of  words,  iu 
their  intercourse  with  the  President,  which  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. But  it  is  eariv  to  perceive  how  misunderstandings  should 
arise  on  questions  so  <lelicate  as  pledges  of  honor.  There  can  be 
as  little  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  South  Carolinians  as  of 
Mr.  Buchanan;  and  taking  their  view  as  correct,  which  in  my 
judgment  it  was  not,  they  were  plainly  justified  in  speaking  very 
plain  words  to  the  President.  The  controversy  which  Mr.  Cuilis 
details  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  General  Scott  as  to  reinforcing 
Fort  Sumter,  very  plainly  shows  that  he  was  no  more  badly  treated 
by  the  Southern  men  than  by  the  Northern.  The  wicked  charges 
of  General  Scott,  wliich  Mr.  Curtis  so  thoroughly  tears  to  pieces, 
remind  us  of  Mr.  Tyler's  experience  with  his  recreant  cabinet  in 
1841,  and  the  wonderful  "dreams"  of  Blair  in  1848  and  1856. 

Mr.  Buchanan  finally  declined  any  further  communications  from 
Messrs.  Orr,  Barnwell  and  Adams,  and  preparations  were  takeu, 
under  tlie  advice  of  General  Scott,  to  reinforce  and  provision  Fort 
Sumter.  This  wtus  un<|uefitionably  a  departure  from  the  wise 
coiir.se  of  j)olicy  which  ^Ir.  Bucrhanan  luul  hitlierto  pursued,  and 
was  doubtless  ju'cjuicsccd  in  iu  response  to  the  gust  of  enthusiasm 
occasioned  in  the  North  by  the  ''chivalrie,''  performance  of  Major 
Anderson.  Hut  Mr.  lUiehanan  made  a  great  blunder  in  st^ndiuir 
tlie  Sff/r  (>f  the.  WOit  to  Charleston,  instead  of  the  sloop-of-wiir 
Ih-tnikhjn^  wliieli  is  not  mueh  extenuated  bv  the  fact  of  his  rc- 
hu-taiitlv  yielding  his  judgment  in  the  matter  to  the  *'high  militarv 
julviet*  of  (ieneral  Seott."  (leneral  Sei>tt  was  t>ld,  and  his  mind 
not  j>artieularly  vigorous,  if  we  can  judge  from  his  <iueer  state- 
ments to  iMr.  I*nclianan\s  disadvantage  made  a  vear  or  two  after- 
wards.  If  Mr.  liiichauan  intended  to  >eize  upon  the  then  state  of 
atfairs  as  a  favorable  one  to  begin  the  war,  he  should  have  pursue*! 
a  vigorous  policy,  and  sent  the  llnxihlyn.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  intended  to  keep  up  hi>  peaee-policv,  and  (»nly  strengthen 
the  gai'riM>n  so  a>  to  enable  it  t(>  maintain  a  siege,  he  should  havt- 
tir>-t  ascertaini'd  whether  Major  An<lersun  really  needed  his  aid  or 
not.  As  it  is,  it  l<»oks  something  like  intirmity  of  j)urj)Ose  tirst  to 
st'lert  tlie  linH'h'hjiu  and  then  to  take  the  Star  of  the  Wtd: 
tir>t  lo  decide  upon  sending  ri'infon-enu-nts  without  asking  Aiuier- 
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on's  advice,  and  tlien  attempt  to  recall  them,  after  learning  by 
ispatch  from  him  that  they  were  not  needed. 

The  Star  of  the^  West  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  5th  of 
anuary.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  9th  she  arrived  near  Fort  Snm- 
Br,  but  being  fired  upon  by  the  battery  on  Morris'  Island,  she 
oon  found  herself  compelled  to  put  to  sea. 

This  roused  Major  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter,  who  threatened 
o  fire  on  every  ship  within  range,  unless  the  act  was  disclaimed, 
xovemor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  would  disclaim  nothing,  and 
a  turn  made  a  demand  upon  Anderson  for  the  surrender  of  the 
?ort.  Finally  a  truce  was  patched  up,  by  which  the  whole  subject 
vas  referred  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  Lieutenant  J. 
S^ornian  Hall  was  sent  to  represent  Major  Anderson,  while  Gover- 
lor  Pickens  dispatched  Col.  I.  W.  Hayne  to  look  after  the  in- 
erests  of  South  Carolina.  The  two  gentlemen  arrived  in  Wash- 
ngton  together  on  the  evening  of  the  13th. 

It  was  now,  when  collision  seemed  imminent,  and  when  States 
^ere  seceding  South,  and  resolves  were  l)eing  adopted  North  ten- 
leriug  money  and  troops  to  the  Government,  that  Virginia  under- 
»ok  the  glorious  part  of  mediation.  Her  resolutions,  already 
loted,  calling  a  Peace  Convention  for  the  4th  of  February,  and 
ippointiug  Mr.  Tyler  a  commissioner  to  President  Buchanan,  and 
ladge  John  Robertson  a  commissioner  to  South  Carolina,  to  press 
;he  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  were  introduced  in  the  House 
>f  Delegates,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  day  following  the  arrival  of 
Dolonel  Hayne  in  Washington.  They  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
L9th ;  and  quick  to  act  under  them,  Mr.  Tyler  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  23rd.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Major  An- 
ierson's  truce  still  pending.  Col.  Hayne  having  been  dissuaded  by 
the  Southern  senators,  in  view  of  the  action  of  Virginia,  from 
presenting  at  once  the  letter  he  carried  from  Governor  Pickens  to 
the  President,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Fort  at  Clmrleston. 
What  Mr.  Tyler  did  on  his  arrival,  and  how  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  is  minutely  told  in  his  report  to  Governor  Letcher, 
nade  on  his  return  to  his  home  in  Virginia: 

Immediately  after  reaching  Washington  I  ad()ressed  a  note  (marked  No.  1) 
o  the  President  of  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  my  arrival,  and  ask- 
ng  an  early  hour  be  designated  by  him  to  enable  me  to  place  him  in  poshes- 
noo  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  instruc-- 
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tions  which,  in  the  form  of  her  legislative  resolvefl,  all  having  direct  reference 
to  the  disturbed  and  painful  condition  of  public  affairs,  I  was  desirous  of  Ityini 
before  him.  He  responded  promptly  by  note,  and  left  it  optional  with  myielf 
to  select  eight  o'clock  of  that  evening  or  an  earlier  hour  the  next  morning  for 
the  time  of  the  proposed  conference.  My  note  (No.  2),  for  reasons  tlieroA 
4et  forth,  informed  him  that  I  would  wait  upon  him  in  the  morning  of  the 
ensuing  day.  My  note  announcing  my  arrival,  if  the  objects  which  W 
brought  me  to  Washington  had  any  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  Preii- 
dent,  would,  I  did  not  doubt,  suspend  any  hostile  movement  against  an; 
receding  State  in  the  interval  of  time  between  its  date  and  the  hour  at  whic^ 
1  should  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  i 
night  visit. 

On  the  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  ten.  I  repaired  to  the  President's  mao* 
sion,  and  met  from   him  a  warm  and  cordial  reception.     I  lost  no  time  in 
handing  to  him  your  letter  of  appointment,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  State 
and  legislative  resolutions.     He  said  they  were  the  first  full   copies  of  the 
Te8(.>lution8  which  he  had  seen,  and  after  reading  them,  he  remarked,  that  ha 
considered  them  very  important,  and  was  good  enough  to  add  that,  being 
borne  by  myself,  he  should   feel  it  his  duty  to  make  them   the  subject  of  i 
special  message  to  Congress.     Either  I  suggested,  or  he  voluntarily  remarked, 
most  probably  the  latter,  that  he  should  accompany  them  with  a  strong  re- 
commendation to  Congress,  with  whom,  he  said,  rested  the  entire  power  o?er 
the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  abstain  from  all  action  of  a  hostile  character 
until  Virjjjinia  should  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  exert  all  hor  efforts  to 
])re.srrve  tho  public   peacv  an<l  restore  harmony  to  tlie  rniiMi.      I  said  to  him 
that  mv  mission  was  to  him;  that  hv.  was  coniniandt'r-iii-chief  of  the  armv 
and  navy;  could  regulate  the  movements  of  soldiors  an*l  ships,  in  peace  and 
in  war;  and  that  what  every  Virginian  dt^sired  was  that  the  status  quo  ahowll 
be  observed.     1  rcprosentod  to  him   that  the  i)eople  of  Virginia  wore  almost 
universally  incline<l  to  peace  an<l  reconciliati<»n  ;  that  I  need  not  inform  him  of 
the  sacrifi«'es  the  State  had  made  for  the  Union  in  its  initiation,  or  of  her  i:i- 
strumentalitv  in  the  creation  of  tlie  Constitution  ;  that  her  efforts  to  rec<'i.- 
struct  or  preserve  doj»en<hMl  for  tlieir  success  on  her  being  permitted  to  con- 
duct them   undisturbed  by  outside  collision.     He  replied  that  he  had  in  n-' 
measure  chan<:(!d  his  views  as  j>resented  in  his  annual  message  ;   that  he  coulil 
ijive  nu  ple<l«^e8 ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws;  and   the   whole 
power  rested  with  Congress.     He  complained  that  the  South  bad  not  treated 
him    projjerly;  that   they   had   made   unnecessary  demonstrations  by  seizing 
unprote('te<l  arsenals  and  forts,  and  thus  perpetrating  acts  of  useless  braviult 
which  had  i\\uto  as  well  been  let  alone.     1  sup^^^ested  to  him  that,  while  the;^' 
thin;^s  w(»re.  1  admitted,  calculated  to  fret  and  irritate  the  Nt>rtheru  mind, 
that  he  would  see  in  them  only  the  necessary  results  of  po[)ular  excitement, 
which,  after  all,  worketl  no  mischief  in  the  end,  if  harmony  between  the  St^toj 
was  onc(!  more  restored  ;   that  the  States  wherein  the  seizures  bad  been  made 
wtnild   acct)unt  for  all   the   public   })roperty  ;  ancl  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
agency  f«»r  its  preservjition   was  <»nly  changeil.     He  repeated  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  which  reste<l  upon  him  ;  could  give  no  jdedges  but  those  contn'mi-H 
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in  his  public  acts,  and  recurred  again  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature^ 
mnd  his  intention  to  send  them  to  Congress  in  a  special  message,  accompanied 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  avoid  the  passage  of  any  hostile  legislation. 
I  asked  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  sketch  of  the  message,  to  which 
he  unhesitatingly  replied  that  he  would  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  me 
next  morning.  Much  more  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  all,  however,  relating  exclusively  to  the  above 
topics,  and  I  left  him  entirely  satisBed  with  the  results  of  my  interview. 
The  President  was  frank,  and  entirely  confiding  in  his  language  and  whole 
manner.  A  moment's  reflection  satisfied  me  that,  if  the  message  contained 
the  recommendation  to  Congress  to  abstain  from  hostile  legislation,  I  was  at 
liberty  to  infer  a  similar  determination  on  his  part  of  a  state  of  quietude. 

Friday,  2bth. — I  waited  on  him  again  the  following  morning,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  reading  me  so  much  of  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  message  as  re- 
lated to  the  recommendatiou  to  Congress.  I  suggested  no  change  or  altera- 
tion, believing  it  to  be  amply  bufiicient,  and  I  became  only  anxious  for  its 
presentation  to  Congress.  He  said  he  should  have  it  all  prepared  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  Cabinet  on  that  day,  and  would  send  it  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Buchanan  would  give  no  pledges  as  to  the  status  qiiOj  but 
the  fair  inference  from  his  conversation  was  that  he  had  then  no 
present  intention  pf  making  a  hostile  move  against  Charleston, 
and  discontinuing  the  truce  of  Major  Anderson.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Tyler  could  count  upon  the  services  of  his  co-commissioner,. 
Judge  Robertson,  in  preventing  a  hasty  act  on  the  part  of  Soutk 
Carolina.  One  point  alone  alarmed  him.  The  Government  had 
determined  secretly  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens,  in  Florida,  and  the- 
sailing  of  the  Brooklyn  at  this  time  appeared  as  if  intended  against 
Fort  Sumter.     In  his  report  Mr.  Tyler  says : 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day — Friday,  26th — I  was  waited  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney-General,  who  stated  that  they  had  called 
upon  me,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to  express  his  regret  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adjournment  over  to  Monday,  he  would  not  be  able  to  send  in 
the  message  until  Monday.  While  in  conversation  with  these  gentlemen, 
which  chiefly  turned  on  the  condition  of  public  afl'airs,  I  was  startled  by  the 
receipt  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Judge  Robertson,  my  co-commissioner, 
dated  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  enquiring  into  the  foundation  of  a  rumor 
which  had  reached  that  place  that  the  steamship  Brooklyn^  with  troops,  had 
saile<l  for  the  South  from  Norfolk.  I  immediately  handed  over  the  dispatch 
to  the  gentlemen  with  the  suitable  inquiries.  The  Attorney-General  said,  in 
substance,  "  You  know,  sir,  that  I  am  attached  to  the  Law  department,  and  not 
in  the  way  of  knowing  anything  about  it."  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
he  had  heard  and  believed  that  the  Brooklyn  had  sailed  with  some  troops,  but 
he  did  not  know  either  when  she  sailed  or  to  what  point  she  was  destined.  I 
then  said,  '*  I  hope  that  she  has  not  received  her  orders  since  my  arrival  in 
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Washington."  On  this  point  the  gentlemen  could  give  me  no  Infomatifli, 
but  expressed  no  doubt  but  that  the  President  would  give  me  the  informttel 
if  requested.  I  excused  myself  to  them,  and,  immediately  withdrawing  ti 
the  adjoining  room,  I  addressed  to  the  President  note  No.  8,  which  Mr.  Stai- 
«ton,  the  Attorney-General,  kindly  volunteered  to  bear  in  perion  and  witk( 
loss  of  time  to  the  President.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Stanton  » 
turned  to  inform  me  that  he  had  carried  the  note  to  the  President's  house,  Vil 
for  a  reason  not  necessary  here  to  state,  he  could  not  see  the  President,  W( 
had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  servant,  to  be  delivered  at  the  earliest  opp«* 
tunity.  The  reply  of  the  President,  No.  2,  reached  me  at  half-past  eltta 
o'clock  that  night.  In  the  interim  I  had  dispatched  by  telegraph  to  Judgi 
Robertson  the  information  I  had  collected,  aqd  upon  the  opening  of  tbelsk* 
graph  office  the  next  morning  (Saturday)  the  material  parts  of  the  Presidenn 
reply,  relating  to  the  sailing  of  the  BrofMyn,  viz. :  that  she  had  gone  on  u 
errand  of  "  mercy  and  relief,"  and  that  she  was  not  destined  to  South  Cbre- 
lina.  The  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  as  will  be  seen,  were  issued  b^ 
.fore  I  reached  Washington. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  over  from  Friday  until  Mondi^ 
prevented  the  reading  of  the  President's  message  as  expected  on 
Saturday.  What  Mr.  Tyler  tliought  on  that  day  is  ihns  recorded 
in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Wyndham  Robertson,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  brother  of  Mr.  Tyler's  co-commissioner: 

[To  Hon.  Wyndham  Rohertson.] 

Brown's  Hotel,  Washington,  Jan,  26,  18C1. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  was  duly  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  en- 
closure. We  will  talk  it  over  at  another  time.  I  have  not  found  it  necest&rj 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  New  Jersey.  I  resolved  to  await  the  results  of  my  fir«t 
interview  with  the  President  before  1  did  so,  and  that  satisfied  me  that  it 
could  all  be  arranged  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  after  a 
roanncr  the  most  acceptable  to  me,  as  it  implied  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Legislature.  He  will  on  Monday  send  in  a  special  message,  communicating 
to  Congress  the  resolutions,  making  them  the  basis  of  an  emphatic  recom- 
mendation for  abstaining  from  the  passage  of  any  measure  of  a  hostile  char- 
acter by  that  body.  The  inference,  of  course,  is  plain,  that  what  he  recom- 
mends Congress  to  do  he  will  do  himself.  His  policy  obviously  is  to  throw 
all  responsibility  off  of  his  shoulders. 

I  shall  consider  myself  at  full  liberty  to  return  home  after  the  message  goes 
in,  unless  dispatches  from  the  Judge,  or  something  transpiring  here,  shall  re- 
quire a  prolongation  of  my  stay.  If  the  weather  is  mild  I  may  reach  Rich- 
mond by  the  Monday  night  train. 

The  sailing  of  the  Brooldyn  startled  me  much,  but  tho  President  assures  me 
that  the  orders  for  her  sailing  were  dispatched  before  I  reached  here,— thit 
she  is  not  destined  for  Charleston,  but  goes  on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  relief. 
rShe  certainlQT  has  troops  on  board,  and  I  doubt  not  is  designed  for  Pensacols, 
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;he  troops  for  Fort  Pickens.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  thinks  that  there  will  be 
lo  collision  until  after  the  10th  February,  when  the  cotton  States  meet  in  con- 
rention  at  Montgomery. 

I  write  in  haste,  but  am  always  most  truly  your  friend,      John  Ttler. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  message,  recommending  Congress  to  abstain 
from  hostile  measures,  as  Virginia  requested,  was  read  in  the 
Senate  on  Monday  morning,  January  28,  1861.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
present,  and  "listened  to  its  reading  with  pleasure."  But  the 
Dews  that  reached  him  in  tlie  morning  papers  that  the  guns  at 
Fortress  Monroe  had  been  turned  inland  upon  the  very  bosom  of 
Virginia  while  engaged  in  her  peaceful  and  patriotic  measures  was 
ominous  of  the  reception  which  the  recommendations  of  Virginia 
would  receive  from  the  Federal  Congress,  now  controlled  by  the 
Republicans.  President  Buchanan  acted  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man, biit  Congress  that  of  the  blackguard;  for  neither  House 
deigned  to  vote  to  refer  the  respectful  and  patriotic  resolutions  of 
her  General  Assembly  to  a  committee,  or  even  treated  them  with 
the  ordinary  courtesy  of  ordering  them  to  be  printed.  With 
brutal  indifference  they  were  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  table  un- 
noticed. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  parting  note  to  the  President,  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  rumors  concerning  Fortress  Monroe.  President 
Buchanan  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  it  a  point  of  enquiry ;  but  no  steps  appear  ever  to 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  incongruous  spectacle.  The 
following  were  the  parting  notes  exchanged  between  Mr.  Tyler 
4ind  the  President: 

[Mb.  Tyler  to  the  President.] 

Brown*s  Hotel,  January  28,  18G1. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  leave  the  city  to-morrow  morning  for  the  brief  interval 
that  elapses  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  the  cummissioners  on  the  4th  of 
February.  In  making  my  adieu,  which  I  should  do  in  person  but  for  engage- 
ments which  prevent,  I  desire  to  express  my  ])lensure  at  hearing  your  mess- 
age read  to-day  in  the  Senate,  and  to  tender  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
facilities  you  afforded  me  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  mission  with  which  my 
State  entrusted  me.  I  feel  but  one  regrrt  in  all  that  has  occurred,  and  that  is 
the  sailing  of  the  Brooklyn  under  orders  issued  before'  my  arrival  in  this  city. 
I  hope,  however,  she  sailed  with  such  instructions  as.  if  followed,  will  prevent 
any  collision.  There  is  nothing  I  more  sincerely  desire  than  that  your  ad- 
ministration may  close  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  great  people  at  the  consum- 
mation of  the  work  of  a  renewed  and  more  harmonious  confederacy. 
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Will  you  pardoD  me  for  calliog  joqr  atteDtioD  to  the  rumors  current  in 
newspapere  of  the  morning,  which  state  that  active  proceedings  are  in  eounrl 
of  execution  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  planting  cannon  on  the  land  side  of  tl» 
fort,  with  their  rouszles  pointing  landward  and  overlooking  the  countiy?  If 
this  be  Ko,  Mr.  President,  is  such  a  proceeding  either  appropriate  or  wd^l 
timed  7  I  shall  do  no  more  than  call  jour  attention  to  the  ci reams tance,  ail 
leave  it  without  comment,  with  this  single  remark,  that  when  Virginia  ii.{ 
making  every  possible  effort  to  redeem  and  save  the  Union,  it  is  secmingij 
ungenerons  to  have  cannon  levelled  at  her  bosom. 

With  my  roost  cordial  wishes  for  your  success  in  steering  the  ship  of  Statt 
amid  the  critical  relations  of  the  country,  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  truly  and  fsitb* 
fully  yours,  JoHX  Ttlik. 

The  President  of  the  United  Staies. 

* 

[The  Pbesidbmt  to  Mb.  Ttleb.] 

Wabhikoton,  January  28,  1861. 

Mt  Deae  Sih:  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  evening,  and  am  happy 
to  learn  that  you  were  pleased  at  hearing  my  message  read  to-day  in  the- 
Senate.  It  expresses  my  sincere  and  cordial  sentiments.  My  best  wishes  at- 
tend you  on  your  journey  home,  and  for  your  safe  return  to  this  city  on  the 
4th  February.     I  shall  then  hope  to  see  more  of  you. 

I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  enquire  to-morrow  morning  into  the  rumors  iS' 
the  newspapers  to  which  you  referred  in  relation  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Tours,  very  respectfully,  James  Buchaxax. 

His  Excellency  John  Tyler, 

Thns  ended  Mr.  Tyler's  mission  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent would  give  no  pledges,  but  it  could  be  seen  that  nothing 
would  be  done  by  him  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
the  indifference  of  Congress  indicated  that  they  were  equallj 
averse  to  a  precipitate  course.  Mr.  Tyler,  therefore,  returned 
home,  feeling  fully  satisfied  that  his  endeavors  had  secured  for 
some  time  to  come  the  continuance  of  the  public  peace. 
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referrini:  to  him,  too.  I  should  be  false  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  testify  how  admira- 
'oaghont.  bjth  as  Oommtssloner  and  President  of  the  Cunfereoce,  he  exhibited  the 
t  qualities  of  the  Virginian,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot.  Be  was/oci/s  in'inc0p§t 
Dle^t  Reman  of  them  all— retain init,  to  aid  all  the  ripe  experience  of  past  distin- 
i  serrice  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  aire,  the  ardor,  Tiracity  and  force  of  hU 
ul  vigor  *'— >9pMeA  of  Jamks  A.  Sxddon,  ot  tlu  4/rican  Churchy  Siehmondt  Va., 
5. 1841. 
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PR.  TYLER  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Sherwood  Forest, 
L  to  which  he  returned  after  his  mission  to  President  Buch- 
His  presence  was  ahnost  immediately  demanded  in  Wash- 
n,  to  attend  upon  the  Peace  Convention. 
)thing  is  clearer  from  the  history  of  the  times,  both  public 
)rivate,  than  that  the  Peace  Convention  was  to  the  Republican 

the  most  objectionable  of  all  the  peace  measures  preceding 
var.  This  party,  since  the  war,  have  made  the  best  of  the 
h's  subjugation  of  the  South  to  boast  of  themselves  as  "  Union- 
5."'  Of  course,  there  is  not  a  word  of  substantial  truth  in 
?laim.  The  impubse  of  their  action  was  given  by  the  Aboli- 
5ts,  who,  over  and  over  again,  resolved  that  tlie  primary  ob- 
)f  the  abolition  agitation  was  the  '^dissolution  of  the  American 
n."     The  manner  of  their  action  was  directed  according  to 

VOL.  II. — 88. 
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the  devious  methods  of  confirmed  ^'spoils-hunters"  and  adven- 
turers, once  distinguished  under  the  names  of  '^  anti-Masonft,'* 
^^ Loco-focos^^  and  "Know-nothings."  To  ride  was  all  the  Be- 
publicans  cared  for ;  and  it  made  very  little  difference  to  them 
wliether  they  ruled  a  section  of  the  Union  or  the  whole.  Of 
course,  there  were  in  the  ranks  a  large  number  of  patriotic,  if 
erring,  men.  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  led  tlie  party  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  announced  the  doctrine 
that  the  Union  could  not  endure  "half  slave  and  half  free."  Bat 
this  by  no  means  implied  that  the  Kepublican  party  would  emploj 
arms  in  case  of  State  secession  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It,  in  fact,  implied  just  the  opposite.  Indeed,  the  plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago,  by  the  convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Lincoln,  contained  a  plank  guaranteeing  to  each  State  "  the  right 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment."  This  declaration,  so  repugnant  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  party  and  the  dogma  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  oonid 
only  mean,  in  the  absence  of  the  disposition  to  favor  a  compro- 
mise with  the  South,  that  they  would  not  look  with  disfavor  upon 
an  attempt  at  severance, — nay,  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  forward  its  peaceful  consummation.  The  establishment 
of  the  Southern  States  upon  a  foreign  basis  would  enable  them  to 
recjoncilc  their  principles  with  their  public  platform.  I  repeat  it, 
the  great  wish  of  the  Republican  leaders  was  to  rule.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  South  constantly  threatened  tlieir  ascendency ;  and  if 
there  is  any  fact  well  established  in  history,  it  is  that  the  ruling 
faction  in  the  Kepublican  ranks,  uj)  to  the  first  week  in  April 
1801,  was  in  favor  of  letting  the  "wayward  sisters  depart  in  I 
peace.'' 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
process  of  national  disintegration  Mr.  Lincoln  should  say,  before 
the  governor  and  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  that  he  saw  notliing 
going  wrong — "nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody."  "We  enter, 
tain,"  said  lie,  "different  views  upon  political  questions,  hxxX  yichody 
is  snjferuuj  a7iy thing, ^^  At  that  moment  trade  was  ruined,  an<l 
the  country  was  writhing  in  suspense  and  agony.  Seward,  in  his 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  January,  1861,  said  that  "he 
did  not  know  what  the  Union  would  be  wortli,  if  saved  by  the 
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aeo  of  the  sword."  Mr.  H^e  distinctly  expressed  himself  in  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  separation.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  TribunSy  the  leading  Kepublican  paper  from  a 
period  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  until  after  his  in- 
angnration,  opposed  coercion  of  every  kind.  So  with  most  of  the 
otlier  Republican  leaders;  they  either  expressed  themselves  against 
all  coercion,  or  kept  a  studied  inertness  upon  the  question.  In  spite 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  President  Buchanan,  who  was 
consistent  to  the  end  in  his  determination  to  enforce  the  laws,  they 
passed  not  a  single  law  during  his  term  giving  him  the  means  of 
enforcement.  At  the  same  time  they  stubbornly  opposed  every 
measure  tending  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  Even  long  after 
they  had  begun  war, — ^forced  to  it  under  influences  which  I  shall 
presently  explain, — this  expectation  of  a  final  separation,  leav- 
ing South  and  North  each  to  enjoy  its  own  power,  continued  until 
the  tide  of  success  changed  from  the  North  to  the  South.  It  was 
briefly,  but  clearly,  expressed  by  Mr.  Cameron,  some  time  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  in  1863,  when  the  war  was  far  in  its 
second  year;  General  Cameron  then  said:  ^^This  ends  it.  I  will 
be  senator,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Southern  States  will  gain 
their  independence,  and  I  will  have  more  power  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State."  ^ 

Now  this  "  stiff-backed "  lust  of  domination,  of  ruling  for  the 
mere  sake  of  "  spoils,"  without  any  regard  for  the  Union,  or  to  the 
real  well-being  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  was  especi- 
ally evident  in  the  action  of  the  Kepublican  representatives  in  the 
Peace  Convention  called  by  the  State  of  Virginia  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Tyler.  To  the  last  they  stubbornly  refused  all  com- 
promises, and  had  nothing  to  offer  but  empty  declamations  about 
the  "  Union,"  which  could  not  prejudice  their  position,  whether 
the  case  should  be  in  the  end  to  let  the  South  go,  or  to  coerce  them 
into  submission. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1861,  that  Mr.  Tyler  arrived  in 
Washington  as  a  delegate  of  the  Peace  Convention  which  was  to 
assemble  next  day.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tyler  and  two 
of  her  children.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote 
the  following  to  her  mother,  residing  on  Staten  Island,  in  New  York : 

1  See  chapter  on  *'Preparaticais  for  Disunion." — IngeraoWs  Fears  for  Democ- 
raejf,  pp.  204-216. 
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Brown's  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  i^e&.  8,  1861. 

I  hasten  to  write  you  this  evening  of  my  arrival,  with  the  President,  Alez.» 
baby  and  Fanny.  ...  I  had  several  reasons  for  coming,  apart  from  such  en* 
joyments  as  you  think  I  shall  be  disappointed  in  finding.  To  be  on  hand  at 
such  a  trying  and  exciting  time  to  the  President,  and  observe  and  listen  to  the 
doings  of  the  convention,  which  has  for  me  the  most  intense  interest.  Per* 
haps  I  am  here  during  the  last  days  of  the  Republic.  Everything  in  the  po- 
litical world  is  calculated  to  interest  me,  and  I  do  not  expect  or  desire  gay 
entertainments  under  duch  circumstances  as  exist.  A  note  has  just  been 
handed  in  to  a  dinner  at  Douglas'  on  Tuesday.,  I  don't  know  that  we  shall 
accept.  1  was  really  in  hopes  to  find  you  here  on  our  arrival,  and  am  really 
sorry  to  have  hoped  in  vain.  I  sent  this  evening  to  enquire  for  a  box  at  the 
express  ofiice,  but  it. is  not  open  to-day.  I  must  send  in  the  morning;  perad- 
venture  you  may  have  forwarded  one. 

The  President  has  been  surrounded  with  visitors  from  the  moment  he  coald 
appear  to  them,  after  refreshing  himself  with  clean  linen,  etc.  All  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  just  left,  and  he  has  retired 
upon  a  (lose  of  hydrargunif  quite  tired  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day;  but 
he  is  in  a  stronger  condition  to  bear  up  than  for  many  a  day,  and  looks  well 
They  are  all  looking  to  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question.  His  su- 
periority over  everybody  else  is  felt  and  admitted  by  all. 

It  would  interest  you  to  see  how  deferentially  they  gather  around  him. 
They  will  make  him  president  of  the  Convention,  I  presume,  from  whatl 
hear ;  but  whether  he  will  accept  or  not,  is  a  question  which  his  feelings  at 
the  time  will  determine.  All  of  the  South  or  border  iStiitcs  will  enter  upon  the 
deliberations  with  very  little  expectation  of  saving  the  Union,  I  think — there 
seems  such  a  fixed  determination  to  do  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  Black  Re- 
publicans. General  Scott's  absurd  and  high-handed  course  hero  in  Washing- 
ton is  very  much  condemned.  The  rumor  to-day  is  alloat  that  he  is  collect- 
ing there  troops  to  overawe  Virginia  and  Maryland.  If  the  President  con- 
cludes so,  upon  observation,  I  think  he  will  recommend  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  send  five  thousand  troops  at  once  to  Alexan«lria  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  side,  and  overawe  General  Scott's  menacing  attitude;  but  this  i& 
entre  iiouSf  and  a  "  State  secret." 

We  are  very  handsomely  accommodated  here — private  parlors,  etc.  I  left 
the  children  at  home  well,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  everybody  charged  con- 
cerning them.  Maria  and  Mrs.  Clopton  will  keep  a  constant  look-out  and 
watch.  .  .  . 

The  I*resi«lent's  centre-table  is  loaded  with  correspondence  from  every 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  looking  to  him  by  those  anxious  to  save 
the  Union.  I  wish  it  might  he  possible  for  him  to  succeed  in  overcoming  ail 
obstacles.  They  all  say,  if  through  him  it  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  could 
not  be  through  any  one  else.  Mr.  Rives  remarked  this  evening  that  it  was 
admitted  his  influence  in  the  country  at  this  time  is  in  advance  of  all  others. 
Mr.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina,  said  to  me  to-day  in  the  cars:  **  President 
Tyler  has  had  the  great  hapj)iness  accorded  him  of  living  to  see  himself  fullj 
appreciated.  All  party  feelings  have  faded  away,  and  his  old  enemies  are 
among  his  warmest  friends." 
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I  could  tell  you  of  many  interesting  incidents,  but  I  should  never  get  to  the 
"^end  of  them  on  paper.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  meet  Mr.  Seward,  and  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  treat  him.  He  approached  the  President  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to 
••bake  hands,  but  it  was  done  with  a  timidity  he  could  not  disguise.    You 

i   bave  «een  before  this  the  published  account  of  the  President's  mission  to  the 

'   President.    Good  night.     Write  to  me  here. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February  the 

.J  oomnussioners  from  the  several  States  to  the  Peace  Convention  as- 

a-  eembled  at  Willard's  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Washington.     The  Con- 

•  yention  ivas  called  to  order  by  Governor  Morehead,  of  Kentucky, 

who  proposed  the  name  of  J.  C.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  as  temporary 

cliairman.     The  roll  of  the  States  was  called.     Eleven  were  found 

n  represented,  which   number  afterwards  swelled  to  twenty-one. 

.  After  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  rules  and  organization, 

'  Ae  convention  adjourned  to  meet  the  same  hour  the  next  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  Mrs.  Tyler  once  more  wrote  to  her 

another : 

[[Mrs.  Tyler  to  Mrs.  Gardiner.] 

Brown's  Hotel,  February  4,  1861. 

My  Dear  Makma:  I  hastily  write  you  a  few  lines  before  retiring.  The 
1k>x  by  express  came  safely  to  hand  this  morning.  If  I  have  occasion  I  will 
wear  the  articles  mentioned  in  it,  but  I  cannot  say  yet  what  will  occur  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  bring  them  into  use.  I  have  had,  as  well  as  the 
President,  a  perfect  lev^e  all  day,  and  am  so  tired  that  I  must  go  to  bed  to 
be  in  good  condition  for  a  continuation  to-morrow.  You  ought  to  hear  all 
"the  compliments  that  are  heaped  upon  me.  Of  course  I  haven't  changed  a  6i7, 
•except  to  improve,  etc.,  etc. 

Bat  the  President  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  Everybody  says  he  is 
looked  to  to  save  the  Union.  Mr.  Crittenden  told  me  to-night  that  he  had 
-great  hopes  through  him.  Gov.  Morehead  went  off  in  a  strain  of  eloquence, 
while  in  conversation  with  me,  upon  the  immortality  he  would  achieve  for 
itimself  if  he  (the  President)  could  bring  all  the  discordant  elements  together. 
They  met  to-day,  but  onl}'  to  appoint  committees  for  the  organization  of  the 
•convention,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  President  has  received  a  most  important  dispatch  this  evening  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.  The  convention  there  has  adjourned  over  to  await  the 
action  and  result  of  ihi»  meeting.  This  shows  a  desire  to  conciliate  and  do 
what  is  right  up  to  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  Crittenden  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Crittenden  is  laid  up  with  a  sprained 
ankle.  Mrs.  Yulee  and  Mrs.  Evans  have  been  with  me  this  evening, — also 
many  others  whom  you  would  not  know, — and  our  old  friend  Mr,  Oreenway 
has  turned  up  again.  Mrs.  Yulee  tells  me  her  sister,  Mrs.  Merrick,  has  also 
met  with  the  fashionable  accident  of  a  sprained  ankle.  Mrs.  Clay,  of  Ala- 
J»ama,  described  to  me  the  withdrawing  scene  in  the  Senate  to-day  of  the 
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Louisiana  senAtors.     She  says  Mr.  BenjamiD's  speech  was  perfectly  thriUingf 

— full  of  feeling  and  eloquence How  I  wish  you  were  here,  but  I 

suppose  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  be  satittfied  with  your  coming  to  Sher- 
wood. 

In  haste.     Good  night.     With  love  to  all. 

The  President  is  quite  bright,  bearing  up  wonderfully  and  looking  remark- 
ably  well. 

On  the  5th  the  permanent  organization  of  the  convention  was 
effected.  Mr.  Wickliffe  reported,  from  the  committee  on  organ- 
ization, a  recommendation  that  the  president  of  the  convention  be 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  and  its  secretary  Crafts  J.  Wright,  of 
Ohio,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  his  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Banlc  war  of 
1841,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  taking  his 
seat,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  convention  as  follows : 

Gkntlemen  :  I  fear  you  have  committed  a  great  error  in  appointing  me  to 
the  honorable  position  you  have  assigned  me.  A  long  separation  from  all 
deliberative  bodies  has  rendered  the  rules  of  their  proceedings  unfamiliar  to  me, 
while  I  should  find  in  my  own  state  of  health,  variable  and  fickle  as  it  i^^ 
suflicient  reason  to  decline  the  honor  of  being  your  presiding  officer;  but,  iu 
times  like  those,  one  has  but  little  option  left  him  ;  personal  considerations 
should  weigh  but  lightly  in  the  balance.  The  country  is  in  danger;  it  is 
enough;  one  must  take  the  place  assigned  him  in  the  great  work  of  recon- 
ciliation and  adjustment. 

The  voice  of  Virginia  lias  invited  her  co-States  to  meet  her  in  council.  In 
the  initiation  of  this  government  that  same  vuice  was  heard  and  complied 
with,  and  the  results  of  seventy  odd  years  have  fully  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  decisions  then  adopted.  Is  the  urgency  of  her  call  now  less  great  than  it 
was  then  ?  Uur  god-like  fathers  created — we  have  to  preserve.  They  built 
up,  through  their  wisdom  and  j>atriotism,  monuments  which  have  eternized 
their  names.  You  have  before  you,  gentlemen,  a  task  equally  grand,  equally 
sublime,  quite  as  full  of  glory  and  immortality.  You  have  to  snatch  from 
ruin  a  great  and  glorious  confederation,  to  preserve  the  government,  and  to 
renew  ami  invigorate  the  Constitution.  If  you  reach  the  height  of  this  gre4it 
occasion,  your  children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blehsed.  I  confesa 
myself  to  be  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  glory  of  accomplishing  this  grand  and 
magiiiticent  result.  To  have  our  names  enrolled  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  repeated 
by  future  generations  with  grateful  applause, — this  is  an  honor  higher  thaa 
the  mountains,  more  enduring  than  moinimental  alabaster.  Yes,  Virginia's- 
voice,  as  in  the  olden  time,  has  been  heard.  Her  sister  States  meet  her  this 
day  at  the  council  board.  Vermont  is  here,  bringing  with  her  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  reviving,  in  the  memories  of  all,  her  Ethan  Allen  and  his  demand 
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the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  in  the  name  of  the  Qreat  Jehovah  and  the 

I  G^ngremt.  New  Hampshire  U  here — her  fame  illustrated  bf 
norable  annals,  and  still  more  latel;  as  the  birthplace  of  him  who  won  for 
iself  the  name  of  Defender  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  wrote  that  letter 
lohu  Taylor  which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  hie  countrymen, 
tchusetts  is  not  here, — (some  member  said,  "  She  is  coming.")  I  hope  so, 
i  Mr.  Tyler,  and  that  she  will  bring  with  her  her  daughter,  Maine.  1  did 
believe  it  could  well  be  that  the  voice  which,  in  other  times,  was  so 
liliar  to  her  ears,  had  been  addressed  to  her  in  vain.  Connecticut  is  here, 
she  cornea,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  spirit  of  Itoger  Sherman,  whose  name  with 
-very  children  hiu  become  a  household  word,  and  who  whs  in  life  the  embodi- 
Dt  of  that  sound  practical  sense  which  befits  the  great  lawgivers  and  cod- 
s  of  governments,  lihode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger  Williams,  is  here, 
I  of  the  two  last  States  in  her  jealousy  of  the  public  liberty  to  give  in  her 
o  the  Constitution,  and  among  the  earliest  to  hasten  to  its  rescue. 
t  great  Empire  State  of  New  York,  represented  thus  far  but  by  one  delegate, 
xpected  daily  in  fuller  force  to  Join  in  the  great  work  of  healing  the  dis- 
it«[its  of  the  times,  and  restoring  the  reign  of  fraternal  feeling,  New 
is  also  here,  with  the  memories  uf  the  past  covering  her  all  over. 
1  and  Princeton  live  immortal  in  story,  the  plains  rif  the  last  en- 
fnsoncd  with  the  heart's  blood  of  Virginia's  sons.  Among  bor  delegation  I 
)  recognize  a  gallant  son  of  a  signer  of  the  imiuortnl  Declaration 
ich  announced  to  the  world  that  thirteen  provinces  had  become  thirteen 
jependsnt  and  sovereign  States.  And  here,  too,  is  Delaware,  the  land  of 
.  Bayards  and  the  Rodneys,  whose  soil  at  Brandywine  was  moistened  by 
blood  of  Virginia's  youthful  Monroe.  Here  is  Maryland,  whose  roasBive 
8  wheeled  into  line  with  those  of  Virginia  ia  the  contest  for  glory,  and 
ose  State  House  at  Annapolis  was  the  theatre  uf  a  spectacle  of  a  successful 
nmander,  who,  after  liberating  his  country,  gladly  uogirlhed  his  sword  and 
1  it  down  upon  the  altar  of  that  country.  Then  comes  Pennsylvania,  rich 
revolutionary  lore,  bringing  with  her  the  deathless  names  of  Franklin  and 
rris,  and  I  trust  ready  to  renew  from  the  belfry  of  Independence  Hall  the 
Dies  of  the  old  bell  which  announced  freedom  and  independence  in  formor 
pi.  All  hail  to  North  Carolina!  with  her  Meckleuburg  declaration  in  her 
)d,  standing  erect  on  the  ground  of  ber  own  probity  and  firmness  in  the 
e  of  public  liberty,  and  represented  in  ber  attributes  by  her  Macon,  and 
this  assembly  by  her  distinguished  son,  at  no  great  distance  from  me. 
r  daaghters  of  Virginia  also  cluster  around  the  council  board  on  the  in- 
Ition  of  their  ancient  mother, — the  eldest,  Kentucky,  whose  sons,  under 
I  intrepid  warrior,  Anthony  Wayne,  gave  freedom  of  settlement  to  the 
ritory  of  her  sister,  Ohio.  She  extends  her  hand  daily  and  hourly  across 
Belle  Riviere  to  grasp  the  band  of  some  one  of  kindred  blood  of  the  noble 
ttes  of  Indiana  and  Illiniiis  and  Ohio,  who  have  grown  up  into  powerful 
Ites,  already  grand,  potent  and  almost  imperial.  Tennessee  is  nut  here, 
t  is  coming — prevented  from  being  here  only  by  the  floods  which  have 
Dllen  ber  rivers.  When  she  arrives  she  will  wear  the  badges  on  her  warrior 
1,  in  company  with  the  great   West,  on  many  an  en- 
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sanguined  plain,  and  standards  torn  from  the  hands  of  the  conqaerors  at 
Waterloo.  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  still 
linger  behind,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  hearts  are  with  us  in  the  great 
work  we  have  to  do.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  turned  to  this  hall 
and  to  this  assembly  in  expectation  and  hope.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  joq 
may  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  Our  ancestora  probably 
committed  a  blimder  in  not  having  fixed  upon  every  fifth  decade  for  a  call  of 
a  general  convention  to  amend  and  reform  the  Constitution.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  made  the  difticultics  next  to  insurmountable  to  accomplish  ameod* 
ments  to  an  instrument  which  was  perfect  for  five  millions  of  people,  but  not 
wholly  so  as  to  thirty  millions.  Your  patriotism  will  surmount  the  difficulties, 
however  great,  if  you  will  but  accomplish  one  triumph  in  advance,  and 
that  is  triumph  over  party.  What  is  party  when  compared  to  the  task  uf 
rescuing  one's  country  from  danger  ?  Do  that,  and  one  long,  loud  shout  of 
joy  and  gladness  will  resound  throughout  the  land. 

This  speech,  so  able  and  generous  in  its  utterances,  was  worthy 
of  Virginia,  and  worthy  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  called  at  this  hour 
to  act  the  part  of  Washington  in  a  convention  representing  ten 
times  the  interests  that  that  of  1787  represented.  That  his  duties 
there  were  undertaken  in  as  pure  a  spirit  as  that  of  his  great 
countryman  can  be  as  little  doubted.  In  his  speech  in  the  Vir- 
ginia State  convention,  surrounded  by  Virghiians,  Mr.  Tyler  said: 

Wliiit  could  hiive  carried  inc  to  Washington  but  the  tlobt  of  j^ratitude  which 
I  felt  I  owed  my  State  and  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  tlie  deep  solicitnile 
whidi  T  exi)erienced  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  peril  ?  1  «-onfess  to  an  addi- 
tional motive  of  a  personal  character.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  ambitions 
of  winnin;^  that  true  ;^l(»ry  which  can  alone  arise  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
whole  duty  of  a  j)atriot — that  man  now  addresses  you.  I  aspired  to  the  gh>ry 
of  aidinj;  to  settle  this  controversy.  I  had  worn  the  hi>nors  of  ollice  through 
each  j^rade  t<)  the  highest.  I  had  heen  surrounded  hy  the  echoes  of  applause 
in  the  course  of  my  journey  through  life;  hut  to  encircle  my  brow,  Mr.  l*re- 
sident,  with  the  wrrath  to  he  won  by  the  restoration  of  this  Union  in  all  its 
plenitude,  perfect  as  it  was  before  th'j  severance,  would  have  been  to  me  the 
proud  crowning  act  of  my  life.  That  was  the  feeling  that  inspired  my  heart. 
You  saw  my  address  upon  taking  the  chair  of  the  convention.  Mr.  President. 
1  can  speak  of  it  without  vanity  and  without  impropriety.  You  all  saw  it. 
Did  it  pleMse  you?  Was  it  of  a  character  to  draw  arounil  Virginia  the 
sympathies  nf"  jier  co-States  V     That  was  my  snle  object  in  uttering  it. 

Tlie  Pcacf.*  (  onvention  was  no  ordinary  body.  The  Border 
States  were  especially  ably  represented  in  the  persons  of  some  of 
the  most  exj)erienced  statesmen  in  the  Union.  Besides  Ewiiig, 
WicklilTe,  and  Moreliead,  and  the  Virginia  delegation,  there  were 
James  I>.  Clav,  son  of  llenrv  ('lay,  James  Guthrie,  Commodore 
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t  F.  Stockton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghnyeen,  and  inanv  otiier  gen- 
Enea  of  eminent  abilities.     The  Republicans  were  represented 
fly  by  neio  men — men  born  in  the  excitement  of  the  slftvery 
Btation,  ami  with  their  hearts  so  contracted  by  hate  of  the  South 
)  be  incapable  of  any  view  beyond  the  barren  horizon  of  the 
iBtic  or  the  zealot.     Even  the  Hercest  party  men,  like  Francis 
ince  BO  extreme  in  Iub  denunciations  of  Mr.  Tyler,  but 
I  now  represented  in  the  convention  the  moderate  sentiment 
New  York,  was  a  bright  contraet  to  these  devotees  whose  zeal 
ale  after  the  most  sordid  and  tyrannical  manner  met  its  severest 
tdemnation  in  the  fact  that  they  had  compelled  the  South  to  rally 
he  subject  of  slavery,  the  least  defensible  of  its  interests,  since 
i  principle  involved  in  the  struggle  appertained  to  every  other 
J8t  of  Southern    life,  and,  indeed,  was  identilied   with  the 
auter  and  manhood  of  the  South,  which  compelled  it  to  resent 
■eign  dictation,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.     It  will 
e  Bomething  more  than  the  blustering  of  Kepuhlican  writers 
:  to  convince  mankind  that  Virginians,  who  hail  given  more 
Uences,  until  1833,  of  their  sympathy  with  the  riglits  of  man- 
1  than  any  otlier  people,  were  naturally  more  depraved  than 
i  Northern  people  after  that  period- 
lie  Vii'ginia  Legislature  Iiad  planted  itself  upon  the  proposition 
Mr,  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  a  party  zealot  during  Mr.  Tyler's 
Qinistration,  and  now  so  outstripped  by  the  new  school   of 
rthem  politicians  as  to  lie  regarded  as  a  sort  of  an  apostle  of 
',  specially  sent  to  clip  the  wings  of  those  doctrines  of  nation- 
1  which  had  once  found  in  him  so  warm  a  supporter.     Mr. 
Btenden'a  proposition  was  firet  moved  in  the  Senate  on  the  ISth 
December,  18C0.     It  embraced  several  provisions  relating  to 
lery,  intended  to  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
Tbe  first  and  most  important  of  tliese  proposed  to  recog- 
I  the  existence  of  slavery  in  all  the  territory,  "  now  held  or 
icquired,"  lying  south  of  the  thirty-sixth  degree  thirty 
butee.     Tliis  provision  gained  nothing  lo  the  South  beyond  the 
ttesB  recognition  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  Coti- 
ption  of  llie  laud.      It  was  in  fact  a  concession  to  the  North 
I  the  South;  for  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
ter  tlieir  oaths  as  judges  to  construe   the  law,  had  recently 
mnly  decided  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
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promise  was  nnconstitutionaly  and  that,  to  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  itself  gnaranteed  the  '^  property  "  of  every  maii^ 
he  had  a  right  to  carry  his  slaves  into  any  part  of  the  territorial 
domain.  This  decision  was  all  the  more  obligatory  on  tlie  Norih^ 
since,  in  respect  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  rested  on  grounds  not 
a  whit  more  moral  than  slavery  did  in  the  South,  without  any  ez*^ 
cnse  of  an  inherited  fact,  the  North  had  referred  to  the  Supreme* 
Court  as  the  final  arbiter  of  questions,  when  that  very  court,  m- 
they  knew,  was  precluded,  from  the  nature  of  a  tarifiT  bill,  froia 
ever  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  duties  in  tlie  interest  of 
protection,  which  were  juridically  intangible  and  concealed.  If 
the  provision  of  Mr.  Crittenden  carried  along  with  it  an  expren 
recognition  of  slavery,  there  was  also  the  emphatic  dedication  of 
the  territory  above  the  tliirty-sixth  degree  thirty  minutes  forever  ta 
freedom.  But  even  with  the  recognition  of  slavery  below  that 
line,  it  was  of  no  practical  value  to  the  South,  except  to  soothe  its 
sensitiveness  as  to  the  general  principle  involved,  of  the  rule  of 
any  unrestricted  majority  instead  of  one  of  checks  and  baknoes 
as  the  Fathers  intended,  since  the  territory  below  the  thirty-sixth 
degree  thirty  minutes  was  unfit  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
nature  prcchided  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  other  resohitions  went  to  guarantee  matters 
whose  constitutional  right  and  expediency  no  one  (questioned  ex- 
cept the  ultras.  Congress  was  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  places, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  States 
which  permitted  slavery,  nor  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without,  as  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Tylers  report  in 
1836,  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  consent  obtained 
and  just  compensation  first  made  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  nor 
interdict  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  slave  State  to  an- 
other. That  if  the  owner  of  a  slave  should  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  procuring  his  recovery  under  the  fugitive  slave-act,  the 
United  States  should  be  liable  for  his  value,  though  with  a  remedy 
against  the  county  in  which  the  rescue  might  occur.  In  addition 
to  tlie  clauses  thus  stated  hi  substance,  there  was  one  prohibiting 
the  foreign  slave-trade  power,  a  <leclaration  that  the  fugitive  slave 
law  ought  to  be  faithfully  executed,  and  a  recommendation  to  the 
States  to  repeal  tiieir  Personal  Liberty  Acts. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  other  public  measure  ever 'received  a 
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3re  earnest  and  eager  demand  from  the  population  of  the  United 
ates  than  did  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition.  In  principle  it 
anted  nothing  to  the  South  but  what  was  recognized  by  the  legal 
thorities  of  the  country.  In  substance  it  neitlier  extended  nor 
omoted  slavery.  It  did  place  the  word  slave  in  the  Constitutionr 
»t  there  before,  and  call  things  by  their  right  names ;  but  it  was 
ther  manly  to  do  this  or  fair  to  tell  the  South  that  the  Korth 
Lshed  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  It  was  adding 
rpocrisy  to  crime  to  protect  slavery,  knowing  it  to  be  immoral^ 
td  yet  to  hide  the  fact  from  the  world. 

In  the  committee  of  thirteen,  to  which  Mr.  Crittenden's  reso- 
tions  had  been  referred  in  the  Senate,  every  senator  of  the  cot' 
•n  States,  including  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Toombs,  had  expressed 
leir  readiness  to  accept  them  if  tendered  and  sustained  in  good 
lith  by  the  Kepublican  members.  But  this  the  Kepublicans  de- 
ined  to  do.  Their  game  was  one  of  delay.  They  neither  patri- 
tically  adopted  the  measure  nor  manfully  rejected  it,  but  inglo- 
ously  pursued  the  plan  of  postponing  a  vote  upon  it  until  the 
kst  day  of  the  session,  when  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
low  their  hands.  In  the  Peace  Convention  the  same  general 
olicy  was  kept  up.  In  the  discussions  in  the  committee  to  which 
le  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  re- 
3rred,  the  majority  part  of  the  Republicans  refused  all  measures 
f  compromise,  but  pressed  the  importance  of  Congress  recom- 
lending  to  the  States  to  call  a  national  convention  to  sit  in  judg- 
lent  on  the  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  States.  But  this 
iggestion,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  paternity  with  Mr.  Se- 
ward, who,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1801,  proposed  it  in  the 
enate  in  lieu  of  the  Peace  Conference  propositions,  bore  on  it& 
ice  an  indication  of  the  deepest  insincerity,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
idicative  of  the  purpose  which  is  known  to  have  had  the  upper 
and  at  the  time  in  the  party,  of  letting  the  Southern  States  go  in 
eace,  while  it  temporized  with  the  Union  elements  of  the  North. 
)f  the  two  modes  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  for  obtaining 
mendments,  this  was  the  least  eligible  at  the  existing  crisis,  be- 
ause  by  far  the  most  dilatory.  Congress  had  the  power  to  sub- 
lit  definitive  measures  to  the  States,  and  the  tardv  machinerv  of 

national  convention   presumed  the  existence  for  an   indefinite 
3ngth  of  time  of  the  goverunient  established  at  Montgomery. 
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The  committee  of  the  Peace  Convention,  whidi  was  to  report 
on  the  8th  of  February,  were  thus  prevented  from  doing  so  until 
the  15th.  Every  argument  was  used  by  the  members  from  the 
Border  States  to  impress  upon  the  Kepublicans  the  importance  of 
a  conciliatory  spirit ;  and  at  length  some  of  them,  whose  patriotic 
feelings  could  not  be  entirely  suppressed  by  party,  yielded  to  the 
solemn  calls  of  the  hour,  and  united  in  an  attempt  at  compromise. 
But  even  now  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  all  their  fetters, 
so  that  when  at  length  Mr.  Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
reported  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  they  were  so  stripped 
of  tlieir  spirit  as  to  be  a  mere  mockery  of  their  former  selves.  It 
can  scarce  be  questioned  that,  had  the  Border  States  been  alone  re- 
presented, as  Mr.  Tyler  had  contemplated  in  the  beginning,  the 
Crittenden  propositions,  in  their  essential  provisions,  would  have 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.  Once  adopted,  they 
would  have  been  a  shield  to  the  South  iigainst  coercion,  or  the 
means  of  a  restoration  to  the  Union  of  the  cotton  States.  As  it 
was,  the  propositions  of  the  committee  were  aptly  compared  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  in  the  State  convention,  to  the  picture  of  Hamlet's 
guilty  fatlicr-in-law,  "tlio  counterfeit  presentment"  of  two  minrig. 
In  tlie  Crittenden  propositions  tlie  lan<j;u{ige  was  plain  and  clear; 
in  the  report  (»f  tlie  connnittee  everything  was  wrapped  up  and  dis- 
guised. It  would  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  examine  all  the  discre- 
pancies.    One  point  alone  will  sutHce. 

The  first  and  most  important  section  of  the  Crittenden  propo- 
sitions provided  that  in  all  tlie  present  territory  south  of  that  line 
of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  slavery  of  the  African  race 
should  he  recognized  as  existing  during  tlie  Territorial  st^te.  In 
the  report  of  the  coniniittee,  and  as  afterwards  modified  into  the 
plan  of  the  Peace  Conference,  it  was  provided  that  "in  all  the 
present  territory,  soutli  of  the  line  mentioned,  the  status  of  ])er- 
Bons  held  to  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be 
chantjjed.''  The  extreme  Republicans,  who  wanted  no  compro- 
mise, deserved  at  lea^t  the  credit  of  speaking  out  on  this.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  insert  before  the  vfonX  "status"  the  word 
"Iciral.-'  Then  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  wlio  in  the  a^^itations  that 
followed  got  as  far  as  Chief- Justice,  observed,  with  a  candor  that 
did  him  lionor,  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  the  amendment 
was  adopted  or  not, — the  question  would  still   arise,  what  d<x's 
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,  status  mean  J     "And  then  he  declared,"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  " that 

the  whole  intei-pretation  of  the  Bcetion  was  that  it  was  the  staiue 

fixed  by  the  Mexican  law  of  emancipation,  which  had  been  pro- 

taimed  by  the  Mexican  government  years  before  the  acquisition 

f  the  western  territory  by  the  United  States,  and  lie  maintained 

^t  the  law  of  New  Mexico  was  the  status  of  free  soil."     "  I 

nked  him  for  his  explanation  afterwards.     I  went  to  bim  and 

'  Von  have,  at  all  events,  established  your  character  as  an 

pest  and  frank  man!"" 

[r.  Tylei',  as  president  of  the  meeting,  mingled,  of  conrae,  t<y 
I  greal  extent  iu  the  debate,  tiiough  in  his  private  intercourse 
nth  the  members  his  best  endeavors  were  exerted  to  bring  them 
into  some  sort  of  an  agreement  or  guaranty  sufficient  to  bring 
back  the  seceded  States.  No  man  conld  doubt  Ais  patriotism  or 
Awf  motives,  fiince  all  liispiist  honors  were  connected  with  "Union," 
and  the  highest  endorsement  of  his  life  would  lie  to  restore  it  to 
its  old  integrity.  But  Mr.  Tyler  was  no  dreamer.  He  was  con- 
ciliatory, but  he  never  had  lieen  a  nose  of  wax.  His  letter  on 
public  affaire  represented  the  views  of  an  intelligent  man.  The 
destiny  of  Virginia  was  with  the  South.  Her  interest  was  there, 
and  her  sympathies  also.  The  Virginia  Legislature  had  long  ago 
recognized,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  that  such  was 
truth.'  The  Peace  Convention,  in  Mr.  Tyler's  view  of  it, 
"an  effort  to  restore  the  Union,  not  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
;gain  embracing  the  Border  States, — not  merely  to  enter  into  a 
penant  with  those  who  had  brought  about  the  dissolution,  nor 
t  to  consult  the  interests  of  Virginia  exclusively  in  any  arrange- 
iQt  which  might  be  made, — hut  to  bring  back  the  cotton  States, 
,  thereby  to  restore  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the 
'  as  perfectly  as  after  the  days  of  nullification  in  1833. 
pt  was  witli  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  the  follow- 


ISpneoh  ol  Hr.  T^ler  in  the  YirKinia  CoDveation,  Harcb  1!!,  1R61. 
P  Adopted  January  21,  tS>ll :  •'Betobfed,  b;  tbe  G-eneral  AiwBniblj  of  Virginia, 
L,  if  all  efforts  lo  roconoile  the  niilmppj  diflarflncaa  eiialiiig  between  the  two 
m  at  tbe  countr;  shall  prove  lo  be  abortive,  tben,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the 
men]  Assemblj,  every  conaideralion  of  hoBor  and  intereHt  demands  that  Virginia 
e  her  dcstin;  with  the  MlaveholdiD);  Ktatea  of  tbe  South,"— .4cts  o/  Ai~ 
iff,  ig«it,  p.  s:w. 
*  Hr.  Tjler'a  speech  in  the  State  Couveution,  March  13,  I8G1. 
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iog  Moeiidment  to  the  first  mtdoa  of  the  report  of  the  eoinmittM 
of  tlie  Pesoe  CoaTentioD : 

"All  spp<MDtiiienU  to  office  in  the Territorici  Ijinf  north  of  tho  line  tUrty^ 
•is  dt^gntn  tbirtj  niDntcf,  as  well  before  as  after  the  caUbliahnMat  of  Ten- 
torial fOTernnienta  in  and  orer  the  aane,  or  anj  part  ther«of«  ahall  he  mali 
apon  the  recommendation  of  a  majorttj  of  the  aenalora  reprcorating  at  tb 
time  the  non-slaTelK»lding  States.  And  In  like  manner,  all  appeintmentili 
office  in  the  Territories  which  may  lie  south  of  said  line  of  thirty-six  dcfmi 
thirty  minotcs  shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  mnjority  of  tb 
senators  representing  at  the  time  the  slsTe-holding  Stains.  Bat  BoChiBgii 
this  article  shall  be  construed  to  restrain  the  President  of  the  Cailod  fllsla 
from  remoTiDg,  for  actual  incompetency  or  misdemaanor  in  office,  any  p«^ 
son  thus  appointed,  and  appointing  a  temporary  agent,  to  be  eontlnned  is 
office  until  the  majority  of  senators  as  aforesaid  may  present  a  new  reeoa- 
mendstion,  or  from  filling  sny  vacancy  which  may  occnr  during  the  reeeflaf 
the  Senate,  sucb  appointment  to  continue  ad  inierim.  And  to  onsorey  on  tha 
part  of  the  senators,  the  selection  of  the  most  trustworthy  agents,  it  is  hetibj 
directed  thst  all  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  Isadi 
shall  be  distributed  annually  among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  eott- 
bined  ratio  of  representation  and  taxation ;  but  the  distribution  aforesaid  nay 
be  suspended  by  Congress  in  esse  of  actual  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  nn- 
mlnent  peril  thereof." 

By  the  courteKy  of  the  Convention  tlie  ten  minutes  rule  was  bus- 
j)ended,  and  Mr.  Tyler's  own  time  was  allowed  him,  to  take  what 
range  and  latitude  of  debate  he  might  deem  necessary. 

The  principle  of  this  amendment  was  afterwards  strangely  con- 
foun<led  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  of  a  dual  executive.  It  more 
nearly  rcHembled  the  guaranty  recommended  by  Virginia  in  1788, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  a  two-thirds  yoie 
in  Congress  on  commercial  questions.  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  ad- 
vocated absolute  equality  between  unequal  sections;  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Tyler  was  merely  protective  in  its  character.  His 
views  upon  its  first  part,  as  expressed  in  the  Peace  Convention, 
were  that  it  would  restrict  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  already 
tr)o  large  of  itself,  and  would  restrain  agitation  by  securing  men 
in  office  who  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  On  the 
latter  provision  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public 
lands  ho  expressed  the  views  of  his  senatorial  career;  that  it  would 
produce  fairness  in  the  distributions  of  money  annually  made  in 
aid  of  pui)lic  works,  and  secure  greater  honesty  in  the  returns. 
Speaking  of  this  amendment  in  the  convention  of  the  State  on 
March  13,  Mr.  Tyler  said : 
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{aliitetl  in  tbat  assembly  (Ihe  Pence  ConvcntioD)  a  fact  which  it  is  not  ont 

e  lo  repeat  here,  that  siiteen  years  ago,  when  I  iefl  the  governniont, 

Bliiid  reduced  the  public  expeiuiitureB  from  thirty-two  millioiia  to  twenty- 

■   millions  per   annum.     Ami   yet    we  in  no   degree   impaired    the   efB- 

^y  or  the  public  service,  but  had  added  to  aur  uaval  derenae  the  borne 

Ixdrou  ;  bad  enlarged  the  busis  or  our  military  operations;  had  iocrensed 

■^Btrength  and  the  efticiency  of  the  army,  and  manned  our  fortificaliouH, 

't  all  at  the  low  rale  or  expenditure  mentioned.     Within  this  abort  period 

Ifsteen  yeara  which  baa  Kince  elapsed,  we  find  these  expenditures  swollen 

70,  80,000.000—1  know  not  what.  In  fact.'     I  cannot  account  for 

^VRst  ezpecditiire.     Nor  does  the  evil  atop  with  the  expenditurea  from  the 

Ksury.     The  public  lands,  that  great  source  of  public  credit  in  times  of 

ment,  are  spoliated  on   with  a  merciless  prodigality — laud-grants, 

liestead  bills  and  railroad  donations,  all  combined,  «eem  to  threaten  au  ex- 

n  of  all  public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  this  great  inheritance.     It 

me,  I  thought,  to  interpose  with  that  great  remedial  measure  of  distri- 

lltig  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  equally  among  the  Slates,  according 

lh«  ratio  of  representation  and  taiation.     But  furthermore,  in  the  division 

Titory  there  had  been  Riven  to  the  Northern  States  fully  Tour-Bfths  of 

I  territory  of  the  United  Slates.     The  remaining  fifth  being  on  our  aide  of 

I  line,  1  suuzht  to  equalize,  to  some  extent,  the  division,  by  Disking  each 

a  participant  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  whole  of  the  lands. 

piit  above  all,  Mr,  President.  I  desired  to  restrain  that  wild  spirit  of  pro- 

I  which  I  knew  would  inevitably  influence  those  who  would  be  ap- 

)  oSices  in  the  Territory  under  the  new  admiuiatration.     1  knew 

lau  who  was  in  the  presidential  office  would  appoint  bis  own  friends 

It  was   natural   that  Mr.  Lincoln   should  do  so,  and   I   took   for 

Mled  that  the  Chicago  platform  would  be  the  constitution  of  every  man  of 

regarded  the  rejectiiio  of  this  proposition  as  a  vital  objection  tn  that 

Qu,  and  my  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Summerij,  and  the  whole  delega- 

t  from  Virginia,  came  up  as  one  man  and  voted  for  it.     They  gave  me  their 

support,  and  yet  what  vote  do  you  supposo  we  obtained  for  it?    Plain, 

Honal,  just  as  it  seemed  to  be  and  really  was — what  sort  of  vote  do  you  sup- 

s  got  for  it?     There  were  five  States  voting  for  It,  and  all   the  rest 

Unat  it!     It  would  not  do  tu  restrain  Mr.  Liucoln  in  the  giving  of  bis 

ponage;  they  wanted  to  s'lve  him  full  sway.     I  was  told  by  some,  we  will 

t  for  your  proposition  in  16G5,  but  we  cannot  vote  for  it  now.     Yes,  sir. 

Would  vote  for  it  after  the  mischief  will  have  been  done — after  the  pro- 

landistif  shall  have  accomplished  their  purposes.     The  Chicsgo  platfrom 

ll  then  have  received  its  practical  interpretation,  and  been  carried  into  full 

..     I  repeat,  thai  my  colleagues  came  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  proposition 

h  I  otfered,  and  Virginia  was  a  unit  Jn  favor  of  it ;  and  1  would  now  have 

orporated  in  auy  jrroject  that  may  be  offered  to  this  convention. 

But  enough !    There  was  no  unity  in  the  convention  on  any  sub- 
Mr.  Tyler,  togellier  witli  Mr,  James  A.  Seddon  and  Judge 


9  Wlial  would  Mr.  Tyler  aay,  if  he  w 


o  the  eipeoses  of  this  da;  ? 
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Brockcnbrough.  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  voted  against  the 
chief  propositions  of  the  committee  as  they  came  up,  and  only  Mr. 
Rives  and  Mr.  Summers  could  be  induced  to  approve  them.  The 
first  section  was  finally  passed,  on  a  reconsideration,  by  a  majoN 
ity  of  one  in  a  minority  of  the  States,  after  it  had  been  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  eleven  to  eight.  Mr.  Tyler  gave  the  proposi- 
tions as  paisscd  his  oflBcial  approval,  and  on  the  2Tth  of  Febmarj 
transmitted  them  to  Congress.  Here  they  were  opposed  by  Masoa 
and  Hunter,  the  senators  from  Virginia,  but  favored  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden. Tlie  Virginians,  however,  opposed  them  on  principle;, 
not  so  the  Ilepublicans,  who  showed  to  them  the  same  discourtesy 
as  they  ha<l  shown  to  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions,  and  postponed 
their  consideration  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  Tliey  were  not 
brouglit  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  until  tlie  2nd  of  March,  when  they 
were  very  naturally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  ta 
seven.  The  vote  then  recurred  upon  Mr.  Crittenden's  own  reso- 
lutions. Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Hunter  voted  for  them,  but  thev 
were  very  imnaturally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  nineteen. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  amendment  proposed  by 
tlie  Peace  Convention  was  treated  with  still  less  respect  than  it 
had   been  in  the  Senate.     However  fault v  thev  mav   have  been 

»•  V'  .' 

from  eitlier  the  Nortliern  or  Southern  standpoint,  they  were  cer- 
tainly entitled,  as  coming  from  so  dignilietl  a  body,  to  a  courteous 
recej»tion.  Hut  this  the  highly  moral  and  proper  Republicans 
would  not  <^ive  them.  The  Speaker  himself  was  refused  leave  to 
present  tlicm.  No  vote  was  had,  and  no  copy  of  them  aj>pears  on 
the  .lournal  of  the  House,  ('ongress  adjourned  on  the  4th  uf 
March,  having  deliberately  refused  all  compromise,  and  yet  de- 
clining any  strengthening  of  the  arm  of  the  executive. 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  at  this  time,  I  repeat,  was 
one  (»f  ac(|uiescence  in  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Se- 
ward wjis  far-secMng  enough  to  know  that  the  issue  of  a  war  with 
the  South  was  precarious,  and  a  failure  to  win  in  the  attempt  at 
subjugation  would  overthrow  his  party  at  the  North.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  further  unicm  of  the  South  and  North  under  the 
old  relations  was  repugnant  to  his  party  declarations,  and  iin- 
])erilled  also  the  tenure  of  his  rule.  IJeing  bent  on  ?v//<>,  there- 
fore, bevond  everv  other  consideration,  he  considered  it  best  to 
adopt  the  peace  policy.  l)Ut  there  are  factions  in  all  parties,  and 
in  the  llei)ublican  party  there  was  a  cli(iue  who  were  pressing  a 


"send  stiff-backed  men  or  nojje. 
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Sgh  tariS,  aot)  s»w  ruin  to  ttieir  material  interests  in  the  separa- 
1  of  the  South.  These  uien  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
irard's  viewa,  and  got  up  a  tierce  contest  against  him.  The 
we  Convention  wae  especially  objectionable  to  these  conspira- 
■b;  and,  bent  against  all  adjuEtment,  they  made  it  their  "cue" 
>  render  its  deliberations  a  failure.  Tlie  spirit  of  these  manipn- 
Istors  of  the  wjiee,  who  were  in  the  end  to  gain  the  ascendency 
over  Seward  and  to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  Banguinar^  war, 
-was  well  manifested  in  the  tone  of  two  of  their  letters  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  which  got  into  the  papers 
Aod  were  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  Mr.  Tyler  submitted  to  it 
the  propositions  agreed  upon  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Peace  Con- 
vention. In  these  letters  the  Governor  was  besought  by  the  sen- 
ators of  Michigan,'  "at  the  instance  of  Maaaac/lnaelis  and  New 
Fork,  for  God's  sake  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  save  the  Hepub- 
party  from  rupture,"  "I  hope,"  said  one  of  the  amiable 
L  patriotic  writers,  "  you  will  send  stiff-backed  men,  or  none," 
ressing  it  as  his  own  opinion  in  a  post-script  that,  "though 
Be  of  the  manufacturing  States  think  that  a  fight  would  be 
■nl,  without  a  little  blood-letting  this  Union  would  not  be  worth 
ish.'" 

r  all,  Massachasetts  did  not  differ  from  herself  in  the  cou- 

btion  of  1T87,  when,  in  return  for  a  control  over  tlie  commer- 

I  laws  of  tlie  Union,  and  a  continuance  of  the  profits  in   the 

jlign  slave-trade,  she  had  urged  and  approved  the  article  of  the 

tstitutiou  permitting  its  continuance  for  twenty  years,  uotwitli- 

ding  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.    True,  she  had  excused 

lelf  then  because,  as  she  avowed,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

blustered  about  rejecting  the   Union  if  their  wish  waa  not 

hted,  and  equally  true  that,  though  Georgia  and  South  Caro 

I  now  entirely  concurred  with  her  as  to  the  immorality  of  the 

^trade,  and  wanted  nothing  more  than  abstract  guaranties  in 

■nion  overwhelmingly  Northern,  she  never  once  advanced  the 

I  apology  for  compromise.     Still  her  spirit  seemed  the  same, 

'  to  consent  to  come  into  a  peace  convention  witli  a  view 

Break  it  up  was  not  surpassed  in  shame  by  her  course  seventy- 

■  yeai-s  before.     And  at  this  very  time  her  representatives  in 

'  Micbigaa  wis  oot  represented  in  the  OooveutioD. 

*  Z-  CliaudlHr  to  Out.  Bl^r,"  -ChUtenden't  Peact  C<inveiilu»i,  pp.  48-'3. 
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Congress  were  pressing  into  law  a  tariff  bill  which  operates  this 
day  on  a  country  that  had  no  representation  when  it  passed.  If  the 
South  sinned  through  slavery,  the  North  sinned  worse  in  robbing. 

We  now  go  back  to  President  Buchanan  and  his  charge — Fort 
Sumter — which  wo  left  in  a  very  critical  relation  to  the  peace  of 
the  country.  The  intervention  of  Virginia  by  her  commissioners 
in  South  Carolina  and  at  Washington  had  confirmed  for  the  time 
the  trtice  first  entered  into  between  Major  Anderson  and  Goveraor 
Pickens,  after  the  tiring  on  the  Sia?'  of  the  If Va/.  When  Colonel 
Hayne,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1861,  delivered  his  letter  to  the 
President,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tyler  especially,  all  danger  of  a  collision  had  passed.  On 
the  6th  of  February  the  President,  through  Mr.  Holt,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  rejected  the  vltimatum  thus  presented  by  South 
Carolina,  declaring  that  if  the  Fort  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
property,  he  had  no  power  to  sell  it,  and  if  as  a  fortress,  he  was 
bound  to  retain  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  reinforce  its  garrison. 
The  vital  importance  of  the  fortress  to  South  Carolina  seems  to 
have  impressed  Colonel  Hayne  with  a  feeling  of  such  resentment 
to  the  government,  that  he  returned  an  answer  directly  to  the 
President,  wliit^h  Mr.  Buchanan  regarded  as  so  foreign  to  what 
was  due  to  his  office  and  person  that  he  declined  to  receive  it,  and 
sent  it  hack  to  Colonel  Havne. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  returned  to  Washington  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
to  attend  tlie  sessions  of  tlie  Peace  Convention.  Three  davs  after, 
Mr.  Holt's  letter  was  received  by  Colonel  Hayne,  who  became 
much  excited,  and  considered  it  highly  insulting  in  \t&  character. 
Fearful  tliat  Governor  Pickens,  under  his  influence,  might  do 
something  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  Mr.  Tyler,  with  his 
wife,  promptly  called  on  tlie  President,  to  pay  his  respects  and 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  act  the  part  of  peace-maker. 
Mr.  Buchanan  disclaimed  any  intention  to  insult  Colonel  Hayne, 
and  authorized  Mr.  Tyler  to  telegraph  the  fact  at  once  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  And,  according  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Tyler,  on  l)eing  informed  of  the  character  of  Colonel  Haviie'> 
communication,  observed  that  "  such  a  letter  was  highly  improi)er 
addressed  to  the  head  of  a  government."^ 

Mr.  Tyler  then  urged    upon  Mr.  Puchanan  the  propriety  of 

'  Cuitis*  Buchanan,  ii.,  4G8. 
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withdrawing  the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter,  whose  garrison 
amounted  to  the  contemptible  number  of  only  seventy-eight  men 
all  told.  To  keep  them  there  imperilled  the  results  of  the  Peace 
Convention.  Any  hour  might  bring  a  collision,  and  the  Border 
States  be  precipitated  into  secession.  If  it  was  a  question  of 
honor  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  could  pledge  the  faith  of  South 
Carolina  that  the  Fort  would  be  as  safe  under  the  care  of  a  guard 
of  a  half  dozen  men  as  under  that  of  seventy-eight.  That  the 
South  Carolinians,  in  spite  of  the  Northern  bluster  that  denounced 
them  as  rebels  in  arms  thirsting  for  blood,  were  bent  on  peace ; 
and  tliat  it  was  their  apprehension  that  the  Fort  would  be  made 
a  focus  of  military  coercion  that  made  them  regard  it  with  an  ap- 
prehensive eye.  "  I  urged  the  impossibility  of  sending  relief.  I 
saw  no  chance  for  a  successful  defense.  I  represented  to  him,  in 
the  mildest  terms  1  could,  the  condition  of  that  noble  boy  (Major 
Anderson).  I  adverted  to  the  state  of  the  garrison ;  that  there 
were  only  seventy  odd  people  to  man  the  guns ;  that  after  all  his 
Taunting  a))Out  the  strength  of  the  Fort,  there  were  no  more  than 
enough  soldiers  to  man  six  guns,  and  the  ability  would  fail  even 
to  man  them  after  a  few  days'  conflict.  Why  not,  then,  relieve 
and  discharge  the  garrison  ?  They  arc  ready  to  perish  in  defense 
of  their  duty — why  let  them  perish  ?"  ^ 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  consistent  with  his  previously 
expressed  resolves.  He  would  not  withdraw  a  man  from  the 
Fort,  although  he  could  not  deny  that  both  Congress  and  himself 
had  submitted  to  the  capture  of  the  other  forts  and  public  pro- 
perty in  the  seceded  States.  Mr.  Tyler  afterwards  addressed  the 
President  a  note  urging  the  same  policy ;  but  Mr.  Buchanan,  re- 
lying on  advices  from  Major  Anderson  himself,  that  he  could  hold 
the  Fort  indefinitely  with  the  forces  he  then  had,  had  great  ideas 
of  the  strength  of  Sumter,  and  remained  stubborn  to  the  last.  To 
us  at  this  date  the  assurances  of  Major  Anderson  appear  as  ex- 
traordinary as  they  did  to  Mr.  Tyler;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  could 
not  complain  of  Mr.  Tyler  for  referring,  in  the  Virginia  State 
convention,  to  his  confidence  as  a  "vaunt,"  when  only  eight  days 
before  this  speech  as  quoted  above,  Anderson  himself  confessed 


'  Speech  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  State  Coavention.  See  also  Curtis  liurhanan,  ii., 
468.  A  letter  of  Dr.  John  B.  Page,  who  heard  from  Mr.  Tyler  an  account  of  this 
interview,  lies  also  before  me. 
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tliat  '^  he  would  not  be  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  on  an  atteiqit 
to  throw  reinforcements  into  Charleston  harbor,  and  with  a  view 
of  holding  possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twcDtr- 
thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men." 

Mr.  Tyler,  on  leaving  the  President  at  this  interview,  prompth 
communicated  by  telegraph  with  Governor  Pickens.  And  whit 
he  learned  he  communicated  to  the  President  on  the  followiif 
evening : 

[Mr.  Tyler  to  the  President.] 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  communicated  to  Governor  Pickens  what  passed  betveei 
us  as  to  Mr.  Holt's  letter,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  reply,  receifeda 
moment  ago,  leaves  me  no  ground  to  fear  any  early  disturbance.  The  wbole 
subject  is  referred  to  the  convention  at  Montgomery,  as  I  plainly  infer.  Tin 
conclusion  is  in  these  words:  "Everything  which  can  be  done  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  safety  of  this  State,  to  avoid  collision  and  bloodshed,  htf 
been  and  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  here." 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  the  inquietude  you  expressed  may  be  dismissed. 

Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours,  John  Ttlo. 

On  the  13th  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote  to  her  mother  on  Staten  Island 
as  follows: 

[Mrs.  Tyler  to  Mrs.  Gardiner.] 

Brown's  Hotel,  Washington,  February  13.  1861. 
I  have  a  moment  to  myself  just  before  tea,  and  I  may  have  time  to  write 
you  in  haste   something  of  the  doings  here.     Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  no* 
been  allowed  a  moment's  leisure.     When  within  the  hotel  it  has  been  an  in- 
cessant stream  of  company,  and  then  I  have  had  visits  to  return,  the  Capilcl 
to  visit,  etc.,  etc.      Last  night  I  attended,  with  the  President,  the  party  of 
Senator  Douglas,  and  1  met  in  the  throng  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Dixon,  wbo. 
by  the  way,  looked  so  well  that  the  President  thought  her  the  handsomest 
person  in  the  room.     She  had  early  called,  but  I  was  out,  as  was  the  case 
with  her  when  I  called.     She  was,  of  course,  charmed  to  meet  me  again.   We 
are  all  the  time  surrounded,  and  had  greetings  from  old,  and  introductions  to 
new  acquaintances  without  number.     People  turned  up,  and  recalled  them- 
selves to  me  that  I  certainly  never  expected  to  have  met  again.     I  saw  and 
shook  hands  with  two  Messrs.  Griswold.     Mr.  Bancroft  (the  historian)  claimai 
relationship  with  me  through  the  Chandlers,  who  married  a  Miss  Gardiner. of 
Gardiner's   Island.      I   paraded   the  rooms   with  the  handsomest  man  here. 
Governor  Morehead,  of  Kentucky — one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  Papa  y'- 
ever  saw  in  appearance,  voice,  laugh,  and  manner.     I   suppose  I  may  cod- 
elude  that  I  looked  quite  well.     No  attempts  at  entertainments  have  suc- 
ceeded before,  I  was  told,  this  winter,  and  to  the  hopes  that  are  placed  upon 
the  eft'orts  of  this  Peace  Convention  is  to  be  attributed  the  success  oi  tbi»- 
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People  are  catching  at  straws  as  a  relief  to  their  pressing  anxieties,  and  look 
to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  as  if  they  possessed  some  divine  power  to  restore 
order  and  harmony.  Here  you  can  realize  more  than  anywhere  else  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country.  In  the  Peace  Conference  a  committee  are  en- 
gaged (one  from  each  State)  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  adjustment,  and 
irhen  they  report,  which  will  be  on  Friday,  the  end  I  suppose  can  be  fore- 
fieen.  In  the  meantime  all  is  suspense,  from  the  President  down.  The  New 
^ork  and  Massachusetts  delegation  will  no  doubt  perform  all  the  mischief 
they  can  ;  and  it  may  be,  will  defeat  this  patriotic  effort  at  pacification.  But 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  Virginia  will  have  sustained  her  reputation,  and 
in  the  latter  event  will  retire  with  dignity  from  the  field  to  join  without  loss 
of  time  her  more  Southern  sisters;  the  rest  of  the  slave  Border  States  will 
follow  her  lead,  and  very  likely  she  will  be  able  to  draw  off,  which  would  be 
glorious,  a  couple  of  Northern  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of 
anapeose,  which  is  bringing  disaster  to  trade  everywhere,  will  soon  be  re- 
moved in  one  way  or  another. 

The  President  has  hundreds  of  letters  of  the  enclosed  description,  which  I 
enclose  you  because  it  is  from  Mr.  Beeckman's  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (the  President)  spent  the  evening  in  our  parlor  evening  be- 
fore last.     I  suppose  it  is  the  first  visit  he  has  paid  since  being  the  nation's 
chief.     He  first  wrote  the  President  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  for  the  relief  he 
had  afforded  him  in  probably  preventing,  through  his  influence  at  Charleston, 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;    Miss  Lane  and  Miss  Ellis  called  upon  me  yes- 
terday.    If  the  President  is  detained  here  indefinitely,  I  shall  run  home.     I 
want  to  be  with  my  children.     Probably  I  shall  go  on  Friday,  unless  I  hear 
from  home  in  the  meantime  to  my  satisfaction.     Old  Mrs.  Billiard,  of  Troy, 
called  upon  me  this  morning ;  she  spoke  of  Miss  Mary  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's 
Island,  having  been  at  her  school.     Mrs.   Catron  is  quite  sick  ;  bnt  I  must 
conclude.     I  have  so  much  to  say  of  persons  and  events,  and  no  time  to  say 
it  in.  .  .  .     With  love  to  all. 

Mr.  Tyler's  intervention  between  the  belligerent  parties  was 
again  pnt  into  requisition  a  few  days  later.  A  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram reached  the  President,  said  to  have  been  forwarded  from 
Governor  Pickens,  through  Augusta,  to  President  Davis  at  Mont- 
gomery, that  the  Governor  was  urging  an  immediate  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter.  President  Buchanan  in  alarm  wrote  to  Mr.  Tyler 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report.     Mr.  Tyler  replied  promptly : 

[Mr.  Tyler  to  the  President.] 

Tuesday,  February  19,  18C1. 
My  Dear  Sib  :  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.     My  last  dispatch  from  Judge 
jRobertaon  is  wholly  different.     I  am  at  the  moment  so  engaged  that  I  cannot 
Xiasten  to  you.     I  will  as  saon  as  I  can. 

Respectfully  your  friend,  John  Tyler. 
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Wednesday,  February  20,  1861. 

My  Dbab  Sir:  I  dispatched  the  telegram  at  about  five  o'clock.  No  an- 
swer yet.  Perhaps  it  was  referred  to  Montgomery,  or  time  may  not  have  been 
given  to  respond  before  the  close  of  the  office.  A  consultation  of  cabinet  may 
have  been  required.  In  short,  many  things  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  oc- 
curred. General  Davis  will  be  written  to  to-dav.  No  attack  can  be  made 
without  orders  from  Montgomery. 

Yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 

Two  o'clock  p.  M.,  February  20,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  moment  received  a  telegram  from  Charleston. 
The  Governor  says :  *'  Received  your  message ;  know  nothing  about  the  re- 
port you  spoke  of;  no  one  is  authorized  to  speak  for  me ;  things  must  stand 
without  any  movement  in  force."  I  would  send  the  dispatch,  but  the  latter 
part  of  it  relates  to  another  matter. 

Truly  and  sincerely  your  friend,  John  Tyleb. 

The  seceding  States  had  at  this  time  organized  a  provisional 
government  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Mr.  Davis  liad  assumed  the  oflSce  of  president,  and  his 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  on  the  18th  of  February.  Mr. 
Tjler  continued  successfully  his  role  of  intervention,  and  it  was  at 
his  advice,  a8  plainly  appears  from  tlie  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Bucliaiuiii,  that  tlic  expedient  wa.s  taken  by  Mr.  Davis  (»f 
sendiiiir  commissioners  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the  govern- 
ment concernint^  tlie  status  of  the  Confederate  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent  repn])lic: 

[Mk.  Tylkh  to  thk  Puksident.] 

Brown's  Hotkl.  February  24,  18»)1. 
Mv  OkakSik:  I  think  v<'U  inav  rclv  upnii  tranqiiillitv  at  the  South.  Since 
you  left  nie  I  have  iiuule  particuhir  inquiries.  General  Davis  has  been  writ- 
ten to.  He  is  ailviscil  to  sen«l  a  commissioner,  an«l  to  p;o  to  Charleston  liini* 
self  to  represent  and  (juiet  all  things.  In  fact,  from  information  from  une 
directly  from  Kichmoml,  and  who  travelled  with  merchants  from  the  S..uth 
j'dini:  X"rth.  the  i)rol)ahilitv  is  that  h<.'  is  now  in  Charleston.  The  fa^^t  niav 
j)rol':il»ly  l»e  announced  in  the  papers  to-morrow.  Kvery  one  that  I  h.ue 
seen,  secessionists  an<l  others,  conc^ur  with  myself  in  the  improbability  of  any 
movement  until  a  commissioner  shall  corne  on  here,  and  a  failure  in  the  iii.>- 
sion. 

Trulv  and  faithfuUv  yours,  .loiiN  Tvi.fi:. 

111  tlie  very  lioiir  tluit  the  Peace  Convention,  composed  of  lion- 
oral)lu  men  from  the  Border  States  of  tlie  Union,  were  unitinir 
their  uirorts  at  peac^e,  tlie  incongruous  spectacle  was  seen  of  the 
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assembling  of  Federal  troops  in  the  city  to  provide  for  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Lincoln  under  the  ominous  shadow  of  their 
guns.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  advisers  did  not  present  that  calm  and  intrepid  appearance 
which  Mr.  Curtis  ascribes  to  them.  But  neither  were  they  weak 
or  incompetent,  as  their  enemies  shamelessly  denounce  them  to 
have  been.  Take  him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  decidedly  the 
most  gentlemanly,  competent,  efficient,  and  collected  officer  that 
lad  anything  to  do  witli  the  government  from  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  But  his  act  of  as- 
sembling of  troops  in  fear  of  hidden  assassins  and  conspiracy  did 
indeed,  as  his  own  Secretary  of  War  confessed,  constitute,  an 
"epoch  in  history."*  It  appeared  a  reflection  on  all  the  States  by 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  was  surrounded,  and  on  the  Peace 
Convention  in  particular.  Hearing  that  these  troops  were  to  take 
part  in  the  parade  on  Washington's  birthday,  Mr.  Tyler  deemed 
it  in  no  respect  out  of  the  way  to  address  a  note  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
questioning  in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  pro- 
testing against,  the  exj)ediency  of  thus  parading  armed  bodies  of 
men  in  the  face  of  the  convention  over  which  he  presided.  Mr. 
Buchanan  replied  excusing  and  justifying  the  act.  And  though 
Mr.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  House 
condemning  this  quartering  of  troops  as  the  capital,  there  they 
remained  until  after  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  February,  the  day  succeeding  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  secret  journey  to  Wash- 
ington. On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Tyler  called  upon  him, 
and  introduced  the  several  members  of  the  Peace  Convention. 
His  comments  at  each  introduction  amused  as  much  as  they 
startled  the  sober  (Jelegates,  who  had  heard  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  jests, 
but  had  never  seen  him." 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  Mr.  Tyler's  visit  at  his 
hotel.     At  that  time  the  thoughts  of  both  were  on  peace, — Mr. 

'  Holt*s  letter  to  President  Buchanan,  Curtis'  Buchanan^  ii..  page  493. 

*  When  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  William  C.  Rives,  Mr,  Lincoln,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  veteran  statesman,  said  :  **  You  are  not  as  tall  as  I  thought  you  were, 
Mr.  Bives.**  Mr.  Kives,  surprised,  walked  on,  and  as  another  delegate  stepped  up 
in  his  turn,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  amende  honorable  by  calling  after  Mr.  Bives  in 
an  elevated  tone:  **But,  sir,  I  have  heard  you  are  tall  in  •ntellect" 
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Lincoln  on  letting  the  South  go,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  having  given 
np  all  hopes  of  a  settlement,  and  believing  the  fate  of  Virginia 
hung  on  every  hour  of  the  day,  upon  uniting  her  government  u 
quickly  as  possible  with  that  at  Montgomery,  thus  drawing  into 
secession  all  the  Border  slave-States,  and  perhaps  New  Jersey,  so 
that,  before  the  "  Nortliern  heart  could  be  tired,"  an  array  of  power 
would  confront  the  administration  sufficient  to  incline  and  force 
the  Northern  people  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  as  in  1787. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Peae 
Convention,  Mr.  Tyler  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Exchange  Hotei, 
in  Richmond,  and  told  the  people  what  he  had  done  to  preserre 
the  Union ;  he  informed  them  that  he  was  now  confident  no  ar- 
rangement could  be  made,  that  every  hour's  delay  was  perillois, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  act  promptly  and  boldly  in  tiie 
exercise  of  the  State  sovereignty. 

The  people  had  looked  upon  the  Convention  as  a  dernier  resori; 
but  when,  in  addition,  the  news  spread  abroad  that  the  Kepublicao 
representatives  in  Congress  had  passed  an  avowedly  protective 
tariflF,  destined  in  the  following  years  to  receive  an  extension  ^^un- 
exampled by  the  most  xuxenlightened  nations ^^  ^  thus,  as  it  were,  in 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  words,  "  taxing  every  person  in  Devon- 
shire for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  every  person  in  Yorkshire,''  the 
cause  of  secession  became  established  on  the  everlasting  founda- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  American  Rev^oliition,  that  no  State  or 
people  should  be  taxed  witliout  their  consent. 

"Then  glided  out  of  tlie  sombre  woods  the  wraiths''  of  those 
wlioni  Virginians  had  been  taught  to  love  and  revere  :  of  Wash- 
ington, warning,."  Was  it  not  always  believed  that  there  are  some 
points  which  peculiarly  interest  the  Eastern  States  ?  And  did  any 
one  wlio  reads  human  nature,  and  more  especially  the  character  of 
the  Eastern  people,  conceive  that  they  would  not  pursue  tlieni 
steadily  hv  a  combination  of  their  force  ?  Are  there  not  other 
points  wliicli  eiiually  concern  the  Soutliern  States  ?  If  these  States 
are  less  tenacious  of  their  interests,  or  if,  while  tlie  Eastern  move 
in  a  solid  phalanx  to  efi^ect  their  views,  the  Southern  are  always 


'  ''The  fountry  once  more  embarked  on  the  protective  policy,  which  received  an 
extension  in  the  following  years  unexampled  save  by  the  most  unenligliUhd 
natioHH  on  earth.'' — History  of  American  Currency,  p.  li>0,  by  W.  G.  Sumner, 
Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Yale  College,  Connecticut 
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divided — ^wbich  of  the  two  is  most  to  be  blamed  t"*— of  Henry ^ 
the  forest-bom  Demosthenes,  clamoring :  *^  This  government  sub- 
jects everything  to  the  Northern  majority.  We  have  put  un- 
bounded power  over  our  property  in  hands  not  having  a  common 
interest  with  us.  How  can  the  Southern  members  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  most  oppressive  mode  of  taxation,  as  there  is  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Northern  States  ?  This  is  a  picture  full 
of  horror  and  wretchedness  ;"*— of  the  youthful  and  elegant 
Grayson,  educated  at  Oxford  and  the  Middle  Temple,  and  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  his  genius :  ^^  I  believe  it  as  I  do  my  creed,  that 
this  government  will  operate  as  a  faction  to  oppress  the  rest  of 
the  Union ;"  '—of  Benjamin  Harrison :  "  I  call  Heaven  to  witness 
that  1  am  a  friend  to  the  Union;"*  "but  if  the  Constitution  ia 
carried  into  effect,  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  will  be  little 
more  than  appendages  to  those  northward  of  it;"^ — and  of  the 
elder  Tyler:  "By  the  great  Gtod  of  Heaven,  I  had  rather  not 

EXIST  AS  A  MAN  OR  NATION  THAN  TO  SUFFER  SUCH  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE. 
RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTT  OF  OUR  CmZENS."' 


I  Waahington  to  Dayid  Stoart,  March  28,  1790. 

^  £Uiott*8  Debates,  ui,  p.  882.  » Ibid.,  p.  228.  *  Ibid.,  p.  628. 

»  Sparks,  ix.,  p.  266.  •  Vol  L,  p.  212. 
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1861. 


^/     •*  What^  then,  would  become  of  my  ^orf//'*— President  LiscoLTf  to  Ool.  Baldwin, 

"  The  country  once  more  emb&rked  on  the  protectlTe  policy,  which  received  an  extenitot 
in  the  following  years  unexampled  tave  by  the  mott  unenlightened  natione  on  earfft.*'— Pbot. 
W.  G.  SUMNBB,  Hittory  qf  American  Currency^  p.  19U. 
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Stats  Convention. — Mb.  Ttlbb  Eleotsd  ▲  Member  by  **  Old-Line  Whiob."— 
Meeting  of  the  Convention. — Pabtieb  in  it. — Mr.  Tyler  Takes  his  Seat.— 
Favors  an  Energetic  Policy. — Debate  with  Mr.  Summers  cm  the  PnoncT 
of  the  Peace  Convention. — Extracts  from  His  Speech.— Peace  Cohvektios 
Propositions  Rejected  by  the  Convention. — Letter  of  Mb.  Tyler.— Diu* 
TOBY  Course  of  the  Convention. — Mr.  Tyler's  Letter  to  Col.  Garoiheb.— 
Besolutions  of  Mr.  Preston. — Commissionebs  Appointed  to  Visit  Mb. 
Lincoln. — Policy  of  the  Republicans  Reviewed. — Lincoln  in  Favob  op 
Sepabation. — Evidence  of  Gov.  Mobehead  — Duplicitt  of  Seward.— Tn 
Confederate  Commissioners. — The  **  Stiff-Backed"  Men  Seize  the  Goverx- 
ment. -Interview  of  ("ol.  Baldwin  with  the  President.  -The  Tariff  De- 
termines THE  War.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Delegates  from  the  Viboinu 
Convention.— Bom hardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Mil  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tion. -The  Convention  goes  into  Secret  Session. — Mr.  Tyler's  Lettxb  os 
the  Eve  of  Secession.-  -Ordinance  of  Secession  Parses. — Mr.  Tyler's  Letto 
to  His  Wife. — Expeditions  to  Seize  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  and  thi 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Mr.  Tyler  Negotiates  a  Temporary  Uniokof 
THE  State  with  the  Confederate  States.  —  Mr.  Tyler's  Letter  to  Mbs. 
Gardiner. — Robert  Tyler  Arrives. — A  Sketch  of  Him. — Letters  of  Mbs. 
Tyler. 

MR.  T\'LKli  left  tlie  Peace  Convention  to  take  the  seat  to 
which  lie  had  heen  elected,  in  the  Convention  of  the  Stiite, 
during  his  absence  on  his  mission  to  President  Buchanan.  His 
district   (Consisted   of  the  three  counties  of  James  Citv,  Cliarles 

ft    ' 

City  and  New  Kent, — counties  which,  in  years  not  remote,  liad 
gone  heavily  against  the  i)oliey  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  is  a  criticism 
anniliilating  against  tlie  believers  in  the  ^^slave-power""  theory  that 
the  wealthy  slave-holders  of  Virginia  were  all  Whigs,  and  liad 
voted  against  Texas,  and  were  now  the  strong  "  Union  men''  of 
Virginia.     The  Democracy,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  the 
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jst  ardent  advocates  of  eecession,  were  chiefly  noii-8lave-holder8, 
trenched  in  the  populous  counties.  It  may  be  well  to  say  also, 
at  some  of  these  Whigs  opposed  Texas  in  1844-,  on  the  party 
Dund,  among  others,  that  its  annexation  would  enfeeble  the  in- 
tution  of  slavery  in  Virginia  by  drawing  off  the  slaves,  and 
.re  against  secession  because  they  considered  their  property  in 
ves  much  safer  within  the  Union  under  the  reiterated  disclaimers 
Tvhich  the  conservative  elements  of  the  North  and  the  alterna- 
e  of  secession  had  driven  the  Kepublicans.  Thus  Mr.  Baldwin, 
lo  was  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  "  Union  man"  in  the  con- 
QtioD,  and  who  was  crowned  by  a  number  of  Northern  ladies 
Lcluding  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  then  in  Kich- 
>nd,)  for  denouncing  secession,  made  himself  out  a  perfect 
latic  on  the  slavery  question,  using  its  safety  as  a  chief  reason 
ly  Virginia  should  not  leave  the  Union.* 

The  voters  in  Mr.  Tyler's  district  were,  as  he  observes,  "  five  to 
e"  old  line  Whigs;  and  while  it  would  be  doing  them  an  in- 
Btice  to  say  that  they  were  infected  to  any  great  extent  with  tlie 
naticism  of  Baldwin,  yet  they  more  or  less  agreed  with  him  as 

the  safety  of  slavery  within  the  Union.  The  Whigs  selected 
r.  Tyler,  a  Democrat,  as  their  representative,  first,  because  they 
*st  of  all  knew  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and  his  tried 
)ility  and  sagacity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  recognized  the 
mservatism  of  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  Union  as  a  guaranty 
lat  he  would  protect  their  interests  against  the  machinations  of 
le  bad  men  that  find  their  way  everywhere. 

The  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  district  to  select  representa- 
ves  to  the  convention  was  held  at  "Windsor  Shades,"  in  the 
>unty  of  New  Kent,  January  22,  1861.  Captain  John  S.  Lacy 
as  elected  president,  and  L^aac  11.  Christian  secretary  of  the  mect- 
ig.  Mr.  Tyler's  name  was  put  in  nomination,  as  was  also  that 
f  a  prominent  Wliig  in  Charles  City.  Out  of  the  seventy-six 
elegates  present  all  but  eleven  cast  their  suffrages  for  ex-President 


*  .  .  .  .  *'I  have  always  eutertaiued  the  opinion  that  African  slayery  is  a  right 
id  good  thing,  on  every  ground — moral,  Kocial,  religionR,  political  and  economi- 
i;  a  blessing  alike  to  the  master  and  the  Blave,  a  blessing  to  the  nouslave- 
3lder  and  the  slave  holder.  I  entertain  these  views  and  opinions  now.  Sir,  I 
n  not  one  of  those  who  look  forward  with  expectation  or  desire  to  its  extinction 

any  time  or  any  place.  ** — Speech  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Richmond  Enquirer, 
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Tyler,  though  the  vote  of  James  City,  which  was  imperfectly  re- 
presented, was  east  against  him.* 

I.  H.  Christian,  of  Charles  City,  spoke  at  length,-  and  defined 
the  position  of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  assured  the  convention  "  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  country  more  ardently  attached  to  the  Union, 
or  more  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity,  than  was  ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler;  yet  there  was  none  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  section,  who  would 
guard  more  watchfully  or  more  certainly  defend  the  honor  and 
interests  of  Virginia.  He  read  from  the  published  card  of  Mr, 
Tyler,  showing  that  he  would  have  Virginia  make  every  effort 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  establish  the  govern- 
ment on  such  a  basis  as  would  ensure  its  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity. This  failing,  he  would  have  her  to  act  promptly  in  her 
sovereign  capacity.  He  warmly  eulogized  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  believed,  from  the  general 
expression  of  opinion  in  his  own  county,  and  from  conversation 
with  gentlemen  this  morning  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  element  of  opposition  to  his  nomination." 

John  P.  Pierce,  of  New  Kent,  said  that  "he  hoped  party  feeling 
would  not  enter  the  convention;  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
party  bias  should  be  thrown  aside,  when  gentlemen  would  esteeia 
it  a  privilege  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  distinguished  person 
whose  name  was  before  them.  The  convention  about  to  assemble 
was  the  most  inii)ortant  Virginia  ever  held,  and  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  whose  talents  should  command  respect  and  inlliience 
in  the  countrv.'' 

R.  L.  Henley,-  of  James  City,  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  his  delegation,  and  believed  tbat  "they  were  mis- 
representing the  people  of  James  City.  He  claimed  to  know 
something  of  the  feelings  of  the  James  City  people  on  this  subject. 
They  bad  been  canvassing  tbe  (juestion  for  several  days,  and  he 
had  beard  but  one  sentiment  as  to  who  would  be  their  cboice. 
Sir,  tbev  are  cUunoroNS  for  the  nomination  of  ex-President  Tvler." 

To  tbe  account  of  tbe  proceedings  as  published  in  tbe  Enqnirer 

'  Out  of  forty  from  New  Kent,  thirty-seven  voted  for  Mr.  Tyler;  out  of  thirty 
from  Charles  City,  twenty-six;  and  out  of  six  from  James  City,  two. — Wchmowi 
Enquirer,  January  81,  ISfil. 

•  Now  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia. 
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^^Eeemtiientary  was  appended,  signed  hy  tho  president  and  sec- 
^^ky  of  the  meeting : 

■^P  will  be  iDtereiitiDg  to  know  that  a.  large  nmjority  of  those  couBtitutiog 
Ae  convention  were  gentlemen  who  hare  differed  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  politics. 
Immedialeij-  oii  the  adjuurnmeiit  of  the  convention,  the  mtmbers,  retolviog 
thqmselvei  into  n  mass- meeting,  adoiited  the  fullowing,  offered  bj'  Col.  T.  A. 
Lacy: 

Jtetolvtd,  Thnt  this  meuting  cordially  endorse  the  pUn  of  settlement  of- 
tarnd  by  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  uiid  look  with  a  hope  to  his  reiolulions  as 
luni  through  which  peace  may  be  rcatored  to  the  country. 
t  B.  Chriitian.  Serrelartj.  J.  S.  Lact,  Preiident. 

file  convention  of  Virginia  met  in  Richmond  on  the  IStli  of 
praary.  A  large  return  had  been  made  to  it  of  men  opposed 
jecesgioii,  except  in  the  event  of  an  attempted  coercion  on  the 
t  of  tbe  Federal  government.  Against  this  the  Legislature  in 
tnary  had,  aa  we  have  seen,  unanimously  taken  stand.  The 
hrention  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  members,  and 

Jauney,  of  Loudoun  county,  had  been  chosen  president.  . 
ten  the  convention  first  met,  the  original  secessionists  were  put  I 
Irn  at  not  over  twenty-five  men,  ' 

[r.  Tyler  took  his  seat  in  the  convention  on  the  1st  of  March, 
111.  To  J,  B.  Jones,  lat€  editor  of  the  Madiaonian,'  who  saw 
1  on  the  12th  of  April,  he  appeared  "even  under  the  weight 
y  many  years,  unchanged  in  activity  and  energy  of  liody  and 
Mr.  Tyler  showed  that  decision  of  character  that  bad 
toys  characterized  him.  The  leading  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
I  members,  without  exception,  was  tmqu  est  ion  ably  one  of  devo- 
I  to  that  Union  which  had  been  chiefly  bnilt  up  by  tbe  wisdom 
their  Fathei-s.  But  all  these  generous  impulses  Mr.  Tyler  had 
inter  reason  to  feci  than  most  men,  since  the  very  boundaries 
;  old  Union  on  all  sides  attested  the  results  of  his  labors. 
t  Mr.  Tyler  knew  the  value  of  Sallust's  remark  "  A'um  ei  prius- 
tiarn  incipiaa  cofsullo  et  uhi  consulueris  mature  fuclo  opus  eat."^ 
The  time  for  deliberation  bad  passed;  it  was  now  tlie  time  to  act. 
Ill  respect  to  the  superior  allegiance  due  the  State  nearly  all  tbe 
Tiif  inbers  were  of  one  mind.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Peace 
<  onvention,  there  was  in  truth  only  one  point  before  the  conven- 

'  Jones  hid  edited  the  Bouthrrn  Monitor  in  New  Jersey,  nnd  vaa  ■  refugee 
iberefrom.  He  kept  during  the  war  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Drary"— (not  free 
rrom  defects,; 
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tion,  and  that  was, — what  course  will  best  promote  the  safety  of 
Virginia? 

To  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tyler  that  safety,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Peace  Convention,  plainly  required  immediate  secession.  ^^Vir- 
giniaj^^  he  said,  "2^  t/ie  bright  star  that  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
count7y.  Every  eye  is  turned  to  her.'*'*  All  the  Border  States  had 
answered  the  several  commissioners  from  the  seceded  States  that 
they  would  act  as  Virginia  did.  It  was  above  all  important  that  the 
State  should  wrest  from  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  North  the 
treasures  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  consisting  of  its  magni- 
ficent dry  dock,  huge  ship-houses,  shops,  forges,  ware-rooms,  rope- 
walks,  seasoned  timber  for  ships,  masts,  cordage,  ammunition  and 
small  arms ;  the  vai'ious  ships  and  frigates  of  utmost  importance 
within  her  borders;  as  also  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  Fort  at  Old 
Point.  If  these  seizures  could  be  made  without  coming  into  open 
collision  with  the  Federal  authority,  or  rendered  secure  in  case 
matters  were  pushed  to  extremities,  Mr.  Tyler  believed  that  a 
most  important  point  would  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  South. 
r  "  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Tyler's  accession  to  the  Seces- 
sion party  in  the  convention,  which  hitherto  had  been  led  by  Wise, 
'  Harvie,  and  Ilolcombe,*  law  professor  at  tlie  University  of  Virginia,. 
was  of  potent  import.  The  attention  of  the  wliole  convention  was 
immediately  directed  to  him  and  ^[r.  Summers,  as  representatives 
of  the  plan  of  adjustment  recommended  by  the  Peace  Convention. 
The  otlier  three  commissioners  were  not  members  of  the  convention. 
^  Mr.  Summers  opened  the  debate  in  a  very  able  speech  on  the 
12th  of  Mareli.  Mr.  Tyler  began  his  reply  <m  the  13tli,  and 
spoke  parts  of  two  days.     His  health  at  this  time  was  precarious. 

Manv  to  this  dav  remember  the  breathless  excitement  and  ea<rer 
interest  that  fell  upon  the  crowded  assembly  of  delegates  and 
spectators  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  when  the  vener- 
able ex-President  arose  and  opened  his  speech  as  follows: 

'  On  the  VMh  of  March  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  of  this  gentleman  :  **  Mr.  Holcombe  has 
spoken  to-day,  and  continues  to-iuorrow.  He  has  made  a  magniticeut  eflFort.  Hb? 
invective  against  Seward  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  invectives  I  ever  heard.  The 
convention  and  galleries  were  greatly  moved,  and  yet  had  nothing  about  it  coarse 
or  rude.  He  used  a  keen  scimitar  which  cut  asunder  bone  and  marrow.  His 
views  correspond  with  my  own,  as  so  far  developed.  My  speech  has  not  yet  been 
called  for  by  the  Enfjuirer.  I  tind  everywhere  great  anxiety  to  see  it,  and  I  think 
it  will  tell." 
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Ex-President  Ttleb  :  T  am  about  to  make.  Mr.  President,  a  very  bold 
and  daring  adventure.  The  condition  of  my  health  might  very  well  justify 
me  to  this  convention  in  withholding  from  it  any  remarks  upon  the  interest- 
ing  subjects  which  were  discussed  yesterday.  But,  sir,  I  am  acting  under  an 
impulse  of  duty — an  impulse  which  I  always  obey,  and  which  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  on  the  present  occasion. 

-  Mr.  President,  an  aged  man  who  had  retired  from  the  pursuits  of  busy  life, 
surrounded  by  those  comforts  which  should  most  properly  surround  one 
whose  lile  had  been  spent  in  the  public  service — with  prattlers  at  his  knee 
and  a  light  illuminating  his  household  for  ever  beaming  around  him — was 
startled  from  his  quietude  and  repose  by  a  voice  which  came  from  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  his  native  State,  admonishing  him  of  danger  to  the  country, 
and  making  a  requisition  for  all  of  energy  that  still  remained  with  him,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  in  the  eifort  to  rescue  that  country  from  the  imminent 
peril  that  threatened  it.  It  was  the  voice  of  Virginia,  appealing,  sir,  to  a 
son,  who,  from  the  early  morning  of  manhood,  she  had  nurtured  and  petted, 
even  as  a  fond  mother  does  her  firat  born  infant.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
having  scarcely  put  on  the  toga  virilis^  he  entered  the  public  service  of  the 
State,  cheered  on  his  way  by  the  approving  smiles  of  those  who  had  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  and  his  presence  there  was  greeted  by  his 
brother  members  with  an  almost  aflfectionate  cordiality.  The  pathway  of  his 
ife  was  lighted  up  by  gracious  smiles  which  he  was  continually  receiving. 
Mrithout  anything  of  the  spirit  of  boastfulness,  which  would  ill-become  me,  I 
might  say  that  that  aged  man  had  sounded,  in  the  language  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  *'all  the  shoals  and  depths  of  honor."  The  highest  public  stations 
which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  her  gift  she  had  conferred  upon  him. 

When  I  left  the  government,  sixteen  years  ago,  sir,  it  had  not  entered  into 
my  contemplation  that  I  should  ever  afterwards  appear  in  a  public  assembly. 
I  left  that  government  prosperous  and  happy.     The  voice  which  startled  me 
in  my  retirement  told  me  of  feud,  and  discontent,  and  discord  ;  of  a  tearing 
in  twain  of  that  beautiful  Hag  which  had  floated  so  triumphantly  over  us  in 
the  days  that  had  gone  by,  which  I  had  never  looked  upon  but  my  heart 
had  throbbed  with  an  emotion  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  utterance  to. 
The  Father  of  his  Country  had  left  behind  an  admonition  to  his  children  to 
avoid  sectional  feuds,  but  those  feuds  had  arisen  and  had  progressed  until 
they  had  culminated  into  disunion.     I  had  seen  their  beginning,  sir,  thirty  i 
years  before,  when  the  dark  cloud  which  now  overspreads  the  hemisphere 
just  rose  above  the  horizon,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.     It  was  the  cloud 
of  Abolitionism.     Washington,  looking  to  the  probable  contingency  that  has  , 
now  arisen,  warned  us  against  sectionalism  and  sectional  parties.     With  the 
tongue  and  the  pen  of  an  inspired  prophet,  he  foretold  what  has  befallen  us. 
From  the  school-room  where  the  youthful  mind  was  impressed  with  doctrines 
in  one  section  inimical  to  those  of  another;  from  the  pulpit  where  traduction 
and  abuse  have  been  levelled  at  the  very  memories  of  the  great  dead  who  as- 
sisted to  build  up  what  was  but  yesterday  a  glorious  government,  desecrating 
the  very  altar  itself,  and  pronouncing  against  us  anathema  and  violent  vitu- 
peration, bidding  us  *'  go  forth  from  the  communion  table  ;  you  are  miserable 
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•laveholders,  and  we  caoDot  partake  with  you  in  the  feast  of  peace  and  re- 
li^on."  Such  the  auathema.  And  when  all  is  made  ready — the  mawes  ex* 
cited  and  stirred  up  with  an  undefinable  love  of  human  liberty — the  politician, 
regardless  of  his  country,  and  intent  only  upon  his  own  elevation,  steps  forth 
•upon  the  stage  to  control  those  masses  and  lead  them  to  the  disastrous  point 
of  sectionalism  and  separation. 

Where  is  that  Union  now  which  we  once  so  much  loved  ?  Where  its  beta- 
^iful  flag,  which  waved  over  a  land  of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  of  beauty ! 
Wrong,  abuse,  contumely,  unconstitutional  acts,  looking  to  a  higher  law 
•than  the  Constitution,  thus  setting  men  free  from  their  obligations  to  societj, 
iiave  cut  the  ship  of  state  loose  from  her  moorings ;  and  here  she  is,  drifting 
without  helm  or  compass  amid  rocks  and  whirlpools,  her  fragments  floating 
in  every  direction— -one  part  has  gone  South,  while  other  parts,  moored  for 
Ahis  moment,  will  probably  at  the  next  break  loose  from  their  insecure  anchor- 
age. I  grieve  over  this  state  of  things  by  day  and  by  night.  When  1  think 
of  the  manner  in  which  all  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  race  of  hungry, 
artful  Catalines,  who  have  misled  the  Northern  mind  solely  for  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, my  blood  becomes  so  heated  in  my  veins  as  to  scald  and  burn 
;them  in  its  rapid  flow. 

I  was  told  that  in  this  hour  of  the  country's  danger  my  services  were 
needed,  and  under  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  which  I  will 
very  briefly  advert  to  as  containing  my  letter  of  instructions,  I  resolved,  at 
peril  to  myself  and  at  every  possible  personal  inconvenience,  to  venture  upon 
.the  task  which  my  native  State  had  imposed  upon  me.  I  have  not  felt  my- 
self at  liberty  to  wander  or  depart  from  those  instructions.  One  of  them  I 
will  read : 

'*  Whereas,  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
that  unless  the  unhappy  controversy  which  now  divides  the  States  of  this 
confederacy  shall  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a  p>ermaneut  dissolution  of  the 
L'nion  is  inevitable,  and  the  General  Assembly,  representing  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  desirous  of  employing  every  reasonable 
means  to  avert  so  dire  a  calamity,  and  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  i^ 
jestore  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  fiilhers  of  the  Republic." 

An  effort  was  to  be  made  to  restore  the  Union  :  not  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
bargain,  embracing  only  the  Border  States;  not  merely  to  enter  into  a  cove- 
nant with  those  who  have  brought  about  this  state  of  things  through  mis- 
leading the  public  mind  of  the  North  ;  nor  yet  to  consult  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia exclusively  in  any  arrangement  which  might  be  made  to  restore  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the  States;  but  to  bring  back,  if  possible,  the 
cotton  States,  thereby  to  restore  the  Union  to  what  it  was  ;  to  have  the  glorious 
old  riag  lloating  over  one  and  all ;  to  make  the  name  of  an  American  citizeL. 
which  had  won  respect  in  every  part  of  the  world,  again  a  word  of  passport 
and  of  honor,  as  it  had  been  before. 

What  could  havf  carrieil  me  to  Washington  but  the  debt  of  gratitude  which! 
felt  1  owed  niv  State  antl  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  deep  solicitude  which 
J  experienced  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  peril?     I  confess  to  an  additional 
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j^Ottre  of  &  perKODal  charBCtar.  If  ever  thara  lived  a  mau  ambitioua  of  win- 
.aing  that  [rue  glory  which  crd  alooe  nriae  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole 
duly  of  a  patriot — that  mau  doiv  addresses  you.  I  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
-tiding  to  settle  this  controversy.  I  had  worn  the  honors  of  ot&ca  through  each 
grttdc  tn  the  highest.  I  had  been  surrounded  by  the  echoes  of  applause  in  the 
course  of  my  journey  through  life ;  but  to  encircle  my  brow,  Mr.  President, 
•rith  the  wreath  to  be  won  by  the  restoration  of  this  Union  in  all  its  pleni- 
ttide.  perfect  as  it  was  befuri:  the  severance,  would  have  been  to  me  the  proud 
crowning  act  of  my  life.  That  was  the  feeling  that  inspired  ray  heart.  You 
«AW  tny  adtlresd  upon  taking  the  chair  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  President,  1 
-~nn  speak  of  It  without  vanity  and  without  impropriety.  You  all  saw  it. 
' '!'!  it  please  you?  Was  it  of  a  character  to  draw  around  Tirglnia  the  sym- 
.[hiea  of  her  co-States  7  That  was  my  sola  object  in  uttering  it. 
1  bad  hoped,  in  the  manner  of  consultation,  and  from  the  spirit  evinced  at 
t'  opening  of  the  Conferenee,  that  we  wern  likely  to  accomplish  the  great 
'ioFt  that  Virginia  bad  in  view.  Maasacbiisettacnmeup,  and  her  danghier, 
M-iioe,  along  with  bar.  We  had  all  New  England  and  all  the  Border  Stales, 
(III  til  wc  reached  Michigan.  A  voice  could  nut  be  heard  on  the  Pacific  coast  j 
it  was  uttered  too  late  to  reach  California  and  Oregon  in  time — I  wish,  with 
aU  my  heart  they  had  been  there.  New  York  soon  joined  us.  But  1  found 
that  tnsny  had  come  with  no  olive  branch  in  iheir  hands;  nay,  more,  that 
with  them  tbe  feeling  of  fraternity  seemed  tt 
give — nothing  to  yield.  The  Constitution  wi 
iwitb  her  potent  voice,  would  not  yield  one 
"  t  "  crossed.  "The  Constitution  must  be 
more  to  grant.''     Such  was,  in  substance,  her  language. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  we  went  to  work,  and  no  mau 
«r«T  bad  more  faithful  colleagues  than  myself.  We  worked  together,  and 
we  tried  every  poiuible  expedient  to  overrule  this  state  of  things.  It  was 
soon  perfectly  obvious  that,  without  a  close  approach  to  unanimity  on  the 
paTt  of  the  Convention,  ao  measures  originated  by  us  would  ba  of  any  avail. 
Here  yon  have  a  measure  passed  by  a  minority  of  that  Convention — a  measure 
which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  the  night  before,  but  which  was  afterwards 
passed  by  a  minority,  upon  a  reconsideration  the  next  day,  of  nine  to  eight. 
The  majority  which  paaaed  it  being  a  minority  of  tbe  Stales  represented  In 
the  Conveution  ;  of  what  value  and  consequence,  then,  is  tt?   ,  .  . 


)  be  gone.  They  had  nothing  to 
s  enough  for  them.  New  York, 
iota — not  an  "  i  "  dotted  nor  a 
maintained  ;    we  have  nothing 


Mr.  Tyler  had  uo  difliciilty  in  showing  the  iUiisive  character  o£ 
ill-  plan  recommended  by  the  Peace  Convention.  It  was  idle  to 
-nppose  that  the  cotton  States  would  ever  come  back  under  the 
guarttnties  it  contained ;  still  idler  to  preeuine  that  lhree-fourtl)8 
of  the  States  could  ever  be  gotten  to  adopt  them.  It  was  impot- 
stble  for  Virginia  to  stand  still.  "  Revolutions  never  went  bac^- 
If  the  CoDvention  would  not  adopt  the  measure  of  sec^s- 
TOL.  II. — 10. 
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sioD,  at  least  insist  npon  the  observance  of  the  status  quo.  Not  aa 
additional  man  to  garrison  Fortress  Monroe ;  not  another  to  Fort 
Washington ;  not  another  at  tlie  city  of  Washington.  Then  report 
an  ulivnatnm  to  the  Federal  government,  and  if  not  accepted  in  & 
reasonable  time,  let  the  State  exercise  the  right  that  appertains  to 
every  member  of  a  league  of  withdrawing  from  it  on  a  willing^ 
ness  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  war,  whose  injustice  in  thi* 
case  was  never  more  apparent : 

Italy  can  ri»e  up  from  the  thraldom  of  centurieo,  and  win  the  bright  coronet 
of  free  government.  The  iron  crown  of  Austria  may  be  removed  from  the 
brow  of  itti  wearer  to  do  honor  to  Hungary.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  recognizes  do 
such  principle  as  lying  at  the  base  of  American  institutitms,  as  the  right  of 
the  people  of  any  of  the»e  States  to  seek  their  happiness  under  auy  other 
governntent  than  that  inaugurated  by  himself,  of  a  sectional  majority.  Hence 
the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean  tleets  are,  it  is  said,  ordered  home,  to  cluster 
about  our  coaHt !  Hence,  the  whole  border,  stretching  off  to  Califoroia,  isto 
be  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  two 
thousand  Hvo  hundred  regular  troops.  Rumor  speaks  of  a  portion  of  theie 
troops  being  stationed  at  Washington  as  a  strategic  point.  If  it  be  accurate, 
I  shall  regard  it  as  "  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas  in  his  hall." 
It  looks  like  a  strategic  operation  to  coerce  Virginia,  and  keep  yon  under  sub- 
jection juid  control.  Virginia  is  the  bright  star  that  now  fixes  the  attention 
of  tlio  country.  Kvcry  eye  is  turned  to  her.  T  fear  that  the  game  is  to  hold 
Virginia  in  thraldom,  if  possible.  If  it  can  be  done  by  the  practice  of  chi- 
canery and  smiles,  she  will  be  kept  in  her  present  attitude  of  inaction. 
Depend  upon  it,  all  means  will  be  resorted  to  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Troops  may  be  eonrefitrated  in  considerable  numbers  at  Fort  Washington  and 
Fortress  Monroe.  In  that  event  what  will  be  the  condition  of  Alexandria 
and  Richmond?  Fort  Washington  upon  the  Potomac,  garrisoned — and  not  a 
barrel  of  llour,  n«>t  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  no  article  of  commerce,  can  float  by 
without  being  under  the  range  of  its  guns?  If  Fortress  Monroe  is  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  tive  thousand  men,  as  speculation  has  sometimes  intimated,  the 
trade  of  Uichmond — that  tratle  which  tlotits  down  the  James,  the  York,  the 
Uapj)ahannook,  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  essentially 
blocked  out  from  the  ocean  by  a  ship  of  war  stationed  in  the  Bay,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Fort.  Look  at  it,  1  pray  you,  and  let  your  action  here  anti- 
cipate, and  as  tar  as  it  can  avail,  guard  against  the  state  of  things  which  may 
aoou  e\i>t. 

Mr.  Tvlor  hoped  that  a  resolution  addressed  to  all  the  States, 
scontiiii:^  all  idea  of  a(.-(|uieseence  in  coercion,  would  receive  the 
immediate  appioval  of  all  the  Border  States,  and  perhaps  Xew 
.lersev  and   I^ennsylvania.     Thus  fettered,  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
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compelled  to  admit  a  new  Union,  reconstructed  on  a  basis  favor- 
able to  the  South.^     He  said  : 

Mr.  PreRident,  my  policy  stretches  still  farther  than  to  the  slave-States.  I 
want  the  government  of  the  whole  Union,  sir  ;  and  you  can  acquire  it  if  you 
pursue  a  wise  and  determined  course  of  policy.  New  Jersey  will  not  stay  an 
appendage  to  a  Northern  confederacy.  You  cannot  fasten  her  to  the  North, 
and  what  is  thereto  induce  Pennsylvania  to  remain  ?  I  have  great  hope  of 
change  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania.  Sir,  I  heard  a  voice  from  New  York 
last  night.  It  was  mellifluous,  powerful,  truthful.  I  know  not  whether  the 
gentleman  who  uttered  those  sentiments  he  present  in  my  hearing,  the  Hon. 
John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  (yes,  said  some  one,  he  is  present)  if  he  is,  let 
me  tell  him  that  his  own  great  imperial  city  of  New  York  cannot  stay  where 
she  is.     The  South  is  her  natural  ally,  and  she  roust  come  with  us. 

And  now  what  result  may  be  anticipated  ?  I  say  to  you  here,  play  your 
part  properly ;  open  your  eyes  and  take  a  full  expansive  survey  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  surround  you.  What  will  you  have  done  if  you  get  three 
or  four  of  the  free  States  and  all  the  slave  States  to  go  with  you  ?  What  be- 
comes of  Mr.  Lincoln's  general  government  ?  Why,  you  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  States;  and  if  a  majority  power  means  anything,  it 
means  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  sceptre  and  the  crown.  The  Government 
becomes  yours  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Tyler  concluded  his  speech,  as  follows : 

Sir,  you  cannot  do  without  the  cotton  States.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  it.  You 
must  have  the  cotton  States,  if  they  can  on  proper  terms  be  brought  back. 
If  those  States  to-morrow  were  put  up  at  market  overt,  and  you  invited  to 
the  place  of  bidding,  the  nations  of  the  earth — Russia,  wrapped  up  in  her  furs, 
would  be  there ;  England  with  argosies  freighted  with  treasure,  would  be 
there;  France  would  come  with  her  imperial  crown — and  what  price  would 
be  bid  for  them,  it  would  puzzle  arithmetic  to  determine.  What  would  be 
the  price  to  be  paid  down  for  them?  Would  yuu  count  it  by  millions?  or 
would  you  go  up  to  billions  and  trillions  ?  Why,  hn»k  at  it.  The  foundation 
of  all  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  the  clothing  of  the  world,  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  proceeds  chieHy  from  them. 

Go  to  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  you  see  that  they  are  all  regulated 
by  cotton.  Go  to  the  North — why,  the  whole  North  is  covered  over  with  glit- 
tering gems  through  the  cotton  trade.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  thrown  away  be- 
cause of  your  conception  that  South  Carolina  has  acted  badly.  The  North 
will  not  give  guaranties  which  cost  nothing  to  reclaim  a  great  treasure. 
Why  cannot  the  Tree  States,  if  they  really  <lesign  you  no  harm,  give  the  ne- 


1  Mrs.  Tyler  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  19th  of  March,  as  follows :  **  Of  course, 
as  you  well  know,  the  President  preferred  Union,  but  not  to  the  ruin  and  disgrace 
of  the  South.  As  matters  now  stand  he  thinks  it  will  be  the  immediate  advan  • 
tage  of  both  sections  for  the  South  to  take  a  united  stand.  A  number  of  the 
Korthem  States  will  come  into  the  plan  which  he  proposes,  making  a  new  Union, 
but  on  a  firmer  basis  for  the  South.'*  .... 
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cessary  guaranties  to  secure  you?  I  fear  that  they  desire  disunion.  Dii- 
,  union  is  to  them  the  high  road  to  office ;  and  I  fear  that  many  of  our  politi- 
cians would  rather  "rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven/'  South  Carolina  was 
a  glorious  star  in  the  firmament,  and  I  want  her  to  shine  there  again  in  all 
her  brightness  and  glory.  Who  has  forgotten  her  Marion,  her  Pickens,  and 
her  Sumter  ?  Who  has  forgotten— even  the  boys  at  their  schools  have  learned 
it — who  has  forgotten  King's  Mountain  and  its  glory  ?  Sir,  I  remember  an 
incident  connected  with  King's  Mountain.  When  travelling  in  the  railroad 
cars,  1  fell  in  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian.  "  I  am  just  from  King's 
Mountain,"  he  said,  '*  they  have  had  a  great  celebration  there,  and  I  ha?e 
been  delighted  beyond  measure.  I  went  over  with  William  C.  Preston;  I 
accompanied  him  in  his  carriage  upon  that  occasion.  Stricken  down  aahe 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  life,  there  was  enough  of  intellect  still  to  coruscate 
into  jewels  everything  around  him,  magnificent  in  its  splendor,  brilliant  in 
everything  that  related  to  him.  There  he  was.  They  called  upon  him  for  a 
speech;  and  even  there,  amidst  that  decrepitude,  broken  down  as  he  was  by 
paralysis,  a  stranger  at  his  home  by  the  severance  of  his  domestic  ties,  which 
he  lamented  and  mourned  over  '  like  a  stricken  deer,'  he  found  his  way  to  the 
heart  of  every  human  being  who  heard  him."   That  was  what  Mr.  Bancroft  said. 

Well,  sir,  you  are  going  to  throw  up  this.  Gems  so  bright  as  your  cotton 
interest  you  are  going  to  discard.  Whither  are  you  going  ?  You  have  to 
choose  your  association.  Will  you  find  it  among  the  icebergs  of  the  North 
or  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South?  What  will  you  gain  by  going  North? 
Will  you  jeopardize  for  an  association  with  the  North  your  great  interest 
arising  under  your  domestic  institutions  ?  That  interest  is  worth  $300,000,000. 
Decide  upon  association  with  the  North,  and  you  reduce  it  to  two-thirds  in 
value.  Nor  is  that  all — a  still  more  evil  day  will  befall  you.  Brennus  may 
not  yet  bo  in  the  capital,  but  he  will  soon  be  there,  and  the  sword  will  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  to  weigh  against  our  liberties,  and  there  will  be  n-* 
Camillns  to  expel  him. 

Sir,  1  am  done.  I  know  that  I  have  presented  my  views  to  you  mr^t 
feebly.  I  have  presented  them,  however,  with  all  the  frankness  with  which 
one  Virginian  should  talk  to  another  uj)on  this  great  occasion.  You  have 
much  more  wisdom  than  I  possess.  I  look  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  some 
extent,  at  the  condition  of  my  country.  But  1  do  want  to  see  Virginia  united; 
I  wish  to  see  her  carrying  her  head  as  she  carried  it  in  former  times.  The 
time  was  when  she  did  not  fear.  I  have  entire  confidence  that  her  proud  crest 
will  yet  be  seen  waving  in  that  great  procession  of  States  that  go  up  to  the 
temple  to  make  their  vows  to  maintain  their  liberties,  **  peaceably  if  they  can. 
fi:>rcibly  if  they  must."     Sir,  I  ani  done. 

Tlie  convention  was  not  prepared  for  secession,  hut  it  was  to 
reject  the  Peace  Conference  propositions.  On  the  motion  of 
John  S.  Carlisle,  of  Harrison  county,  to  amend  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Federal  Relations  by  striking  out  the  whole  report 
and  inserting  tliem  in  lieu  thereof,  the  question  was  decided  in  the 
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■fitive, — yeas  four,  naya  one  liiindred  and  sixteen.'     It  was  at 
B  time  that  Col-  Baldwin  was  making  liis  "  tTiiion  speeolu" 
Dn  tlie  24tli  Mr.  T^ler  wrote  home  as  follows: 


[To  Mna.  ' 


*■] 


.  Bruce  ling  the  floor  for  Muntljiy.  The  Peace  Gonferenco  plan  bna  gone 
'ay  uf  nil  the  Capulets.  Tlie  committee  makes  it  the  basis  of  a  new 
Mbeme,  and  Baldwin  yesterday  made  nn  appeal  ti>  me  to  BiiatalD  it,  rb  they 
had  mu^ht  to  iQake  it  uonfcirm  to  my  vlewa.  I  shall  must  probably  preaent 
iny  own  project.  The  public  mind  It  iiDdcr);olng  grent  chnnges.  Summers' 
speech  will  be  out  on  Munduy,  and  mine  the  next  day,  Tboy  are  called  the 
gicttt  Bpceches  of  the  aeasion.  Tyler,  of  the  Enquirer,  tells  me  that  the  de- 
mand for  mine  increaaas  dully,  while  that  for  Summers'  falls  off.  I  shall 
'i'itribule  cupiflS  freely  throughout  my  district.  Have  you  any  ioformation 
■  f  what  iatha  sentiment  of  Charles  City  J     New  Kent  is  right. 

!  sloppEHJ  just  here  to  await  the  mail,  under  hope  of  a  letter  from  you. 
!'ht-  mail  has  arrived  and  my  hupe  is  realiKed.  You  can  Boarcelyiniagiue  the 
flusiety  with  which  I  opened  it.  I  have  not  heard  from  home  before  since  I 
left.  The  storm  had  cut  off  all  Intercommunication*' until  Friday.  By  Capt. 
Hill  I  wrote  jou  tHaturday,  sending  down  a  box  containing  the  lace.  I  hope 
you  received  il.  I  dined  on  Friday  at  J.  T.  Brown's,  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Willcox,  of  Petersburg.  Mrs.  B.'s  father,  Mr.  Sonthall,  is  a  member  of  the 
ecrnvcDtion,  Mrs.  Brown  discharged  the  dutius  well. — made  many  enquiries 
About  you.  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  been  up  Co  see  Julia.  Mrs.  Pegrara 
apenks  highly  of  her.  Mr.  McFarland,  on  bearing  she  was  at  Mrs.  Pegram's, 
said  he  would  aend  his  daughter  to  see  her.     He  haa  been  very  attentive.     I 

hope  ahe  will  be  here  to-day  to  nee  me 

i  forgot  to  say  that  Mr.  Ritchie  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bitchie,  es- 
|iTeBsing  high  praise  of  my  letter  of  a  month  ago.  Le  Pays  comes  to  me 
r..*(;ulftrly.     I  send  a  letter  from  Robert  to  Gardle.     Read  It  for  him. 

'  On  the  11th  of  March  tir.  Critleuden  received,  b;  a  vote  npproacbing 
RUBDituity,  the  tiiaaka  of  the  convention  "for  his  recent  able,  zealonf  and 
pHtriolic  efforts  in  the  Senate  of  the  ITuited  States  to  bring  about  a  jimt  Btid 
booorHlile  adjUHtment  of  our  national  difficnlties."  Hr.  BnchaDan,  in  his  'De- 
tense  '  of  his  BdmiuJRlration.  page  ISl.  converts  this  vote  into  H  censure  on  tbe 
"majority  of  their  own  comraianionara,''— Mbbbth.  Tyler,  Seddon  and  Brockeu- 
brangfa.  — for  voting  against  the  Peace  Conference  plan  which  Mr.  Crittenden  pro- 
fessed bis  willingneHs  to  adopt  in  lieu  nf  bis  own.  Now,  bow  absurd !  How 
coidd  il  operate  a  reflection  on  tbe  gentlometi  named  unless  Mr.  Buchanan  in- 
tmded  to  restrict  the  patriotic  action  of  Crittenden  merely  to  the  support  of  tbe 
Peace  Conferenoe  propouitjuns?  Yet  the  three  coiniuiasionerN  named  voted  in 
the  Peace  ('onvention  for  the  Crittenden  propositioun  when  proposed  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Clay,  of  Kentnoky.  But  Mr.  Tyler  himeelf,  who  bad  long  ago  forgiven 
tiia  Old  ooUegemate  for  his  course  on  the  Bank,  qnestion,  not  only  voted  in  tbe 
State  convention  tor  the  resolntiou  of  thuOtt  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  but  spoke  in 
high  pniae  of  bim.  Tbe  State  convention  itaelf  rejected  the  Peace  Conference 
project. 
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Notwithstanding  the  powerful  effect  of  Mr.  Tyler's  speech  on 
the  convention,  the  members  still  wasted  the  precious  hours  in 
fruitless  debate  over  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Federal  Ke- 
lations,  which  advised  nothing  better  than  a  convention  of  the 
Border  slave-States  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the  last  Monday  in 
May.  Their  sentiment  of  love  for  the  Union  seemed  to  paralyze 
every  suggestion  of  reason  or  common  sense.  It  was  not  until  the 
4th  of  April  tliat  the  voting  commenced.  But  even  then  nothing 
more  than  an  ultijnatum  was  expected  by  Mr.  Tyler.  In  M 
morning  of  that  day  he  wrote  Col.  D.  L.  Gardiner,  as  follows: 

[To  D.  L.  Gardiner.] 

Richmond,  April  5,  1861. 

My  Dkar  Colonel:  After  great  delay  my  speech  in  the  convention  hu 
but  now  seen  the  light.'  I  hasten  to  send  you  the  paper  containing  it,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  I  can  have  it  so  printed,  send  you  a  pamphlet  copy  for  the 
library.  I  send  a  j)aper  also  to  your  mother.  It  is  destined  to  a  large  cir- 
culation, which  would  have  been  quadrupled  had  it  been  published  at  fto 
earlier  dav. 

We  are  still  listening  to  speeches,  but  go  to  serious  work  to-day — the  work 
of  voting.  I  think  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  adopt  an  ultimatum^  and 
there  rest  for  the  preHtMJt.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  strong  one.  The  people  of  the 
iStatr  are  bt'coiniii^  vory  restlcsH.  1  wish  that  the  speech  could  be  extensively 
puMished  in  tin?  North  and  West.  The  convention  will  adjourn  in  some  ten 
<lavs. 

Oardie  has  ha«l  the  measles  at  home,  and  Julia  l)as  it  here  at  Miss  Pegram's 
school.  They  art;  both  doinjx  well,  (iardie,  I  ho[)e  is  over  it,  and  Julia, 
without,  a  chanj^(%  will  soon  be.  The  other  chihlren  I  suppose  will  have  it. 
I  almost  wish  it.  I  hope  that  your  wife  is  perfectly  well,  and  that  your 
innther  enjnvs  this  tine  weather. 

With  allectionate  rei^'ards,  yours  truly,  John  Tyler. 

Tlie  fate  of  Virginia  and  the  South  hung  on  every  hour  thatjmsseil. 
yet  nothing  could  arouse  tlie  convention  from  the  lethargy  of  in- 
action into  which  itseenu'd  sunk.  When,  on  the  day  before,  among 
a  variety  of  other  ])roposition8 — all,  however,  against  "coercion''— 
Lewi."^  E.  llarvie,  of  Amelia  county,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations  should  be  instructed  to  report  an 
ordinance  of  secession;  the  vote  stood  against  it  ninety  to  forty- 
live.  Tills  result  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Northern  people. 
Vir<::inia  was  regarded  as  irrevocablv  connnitted  to  the  Union 
cau>e.     And  so  she  was,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  that 

'  Puhlished  in  the  Enquirer  of  Mareh  30,  18«>1. 
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poUialied  by  tJ»e  Nortlieni  papers.  She  loved  the  old  Union  of 
I  lie  Fatliere,  and  the  hope  of  restoring  it  was  what  alone  kept  her 
under  the  government  of  Mr.  Liucolu.     But  the  people  of  the 

Bte  were  far  in  advance  of  the  representativee  in  the  oonvea- 
1.  Nothing  IB  more  absurd  than  the  delusioa  under  wliich 
le  Northern  writers  to  this  day  seem  to  labor,  that  the  seces- 
'■won  of  the  Southern  States  was  the  worlt  of  a  few  wicked  con- 
spirators. It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  t!ie  North  went  into 
_  tlie  war  united,  the  South  went  into  it  fused  into  a  solid  mass — 
not  united  simply.  In  proportion  ns  the  Soutli  was  twenty  timea 
more  powerful  tiiati  the  Americans  iu  1776,  was  its  union  more 
complete.  It  has  been  estimated  on  high  authority  that  upwards 
of  one-tliird  of  the  American  people  were  Tories  in  1776 ;  and  this 
explains  the  severity  of  the  laws  enacted  at  that  time  against  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  rare  a  thing,  after  April,  186],  to  meet 
Trith  a  Northern  sympathizer  in  the  South. 

Wliile  the  convention  continued  to  ponder  and  hesitate,  the 
people  were  in  action  all  over  the  State,  organizing  into  military 
companies,  drilling,  and  petitioning  the  convention  for  an  early 
ordinance  of  secession.  The  people  saw  and  felt  the  danger  far 
more  acutely  than  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  State  con- 
vention. 

But  the  end  was  drawing  nigh.  Telegrams  received  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  morning  of  April  6th  announced  that  the  Lincolu 
government  was  preparing  a  formidable  armament  of  naval  and 
land  forces  at  New  Vork  for  tlie  purpose  of  reinforcing  Fort 
Sumter,  The  convention  took  action  immediately,  but  was  still 
pacific.  Three  resolutions  were  offered  by  William  Ballard  Pres- 
ton, of  Montgomery:  the  first  declaring  the  government  of  the 
Tnited  States  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  and  having  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  subjugate  a  State  or  execute  the  laws 
-ivithin  the  liinita  of  a  State  which  had  witlidrawn  from  the  govern- 
■if'nt  and  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  independent  authority;  the 
1  rond  maintaining  the  right  of  Virginia  to  protest  against  a  co- 
icive  policy;  and  the  third  advising  the  appointment  of  three 
ii.Iegfttes  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  present  him  these  resolu- 
■iiins,  and  respectfully  to  ask  him  to  communicate  fo  the  conven- 
tion the  policy  which  the  Federal  authorities  intended  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States.     Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta, 
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proposed  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  first  and  second  resolu- 
tions a  simple  preamble  to  the  e£Pect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  policy  which  the  Federal  government  intended  "to  pursue 
towards  the  seceded  States  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tended  to  keep 
up  an  excitement  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of 
pending  diflSculties,  and  threatened  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Preston  accepted  the  proposed  substitute,  and  the  resolutions, 
as  amended,  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  convention.  On 
Monday,  the  8th  of  April,  the  convention  appointed,  as  its  com- 
missioners to  President  Lincoln,  William  Ballard  Preston,  George 
W.  Randolph  and  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart.*  They  left  Richmond 
the  next  day  for  Washington. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  review  what  certainly  appears,  under 
the  lights  of  those  and  subsequent  times,  as  one  of  the  most  di^ 
graceful  chapters  in  American  history. 

We  have  noticed  before  the  strange  indifference  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Congress  to  the  recommendation  of  Buchanan  as  to 
strengthening  the  arm  of  the  executive.  Mr.  Sew^ard,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  tlie  coming  premier,  was  outspoken  in  the  Senate 
against  the  employment  of  arms  to  coerce  the  South.  The  New 
York  Tr'thnuCs  the  potential  organ  of  the  Republican  party,  ad- 
vocated, jis  we  have  seen,  a  like  view ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  all 
the  chief  measures  and  tendencies  of  the  Republican  party  were 
on  the  policy  of  delay, — a  policy  consistently  pursued  imtil  as  late 
as  the  second  week  in  April,  IStU,  when  the  intentions  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  I'evoiutionized  by  influences  that  I  have  pro- 
mised to  note.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  tliat  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward  intended  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter:  and 
had  they  done  that,  it  is  to  be  xary  much  questioned  whether  the 
Xorthern  heart  could  ever  have  been  "tired,"  or  anv  serious  in- 
vasion  of  the  South  contemplated.  The  Southern  States  woald 
have  gone  on  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  the  .reparation  of  the  Ihiion  have  been  completed  without  the 
effusion  of  hlood. 

A  liastv  review  of  tlie  coimection  of  ^Ir.  Lincoln  and  his  ad- 

'  K.  K.  Howison's  History  of  the  War. — Southern  TAterary  MtSiengcr^  xxxiv., 
p.  10.-.. 
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paiistratioii  with  this  interesting  question,  from  tlie  arrival  of  tie 
new  Preiiideiit  iii  Washington  until  the  sailing  of  tlie  relief 
tquiidron  in  April,  will  show  that  tlie  author  is  not  straining 
liistory  wlien  he  speaks  as  he  does  ahove  concerning  the  policy  of 
the  administration  as  "  rovolntionizcd  "  on  the  point  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter  after  tho  first  week  in  April. 
Aticl,  flriit,  it  ifl  important  to  note  the  testiniony  of  Gov.  C.  S. 
Sloreliead,  of  Kentucky,  whose  narrative  to  Mr.  Crittenden  tieara 
the  strongest  evidences  of  truth  upon  its  face.  This  gentleman 
ears  that,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  in  Washington,  he  waited  npon 
him,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Rives  of  Virginia,  Doniphan  of 
^[isaouri,  and  Guthrie  of  Kentucky,  and  that,  in  reply  to  the 
>  unest  BolicitatiouB  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  thaf'^e 
■  '•rid  icit/iflraw  the  troops  from  FaH  Sumter  if  Virginia  would 
ttluij  in  the  Union."  Gov.  Moreliead  says  tJiat  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  language,  since  "he  took  occasion  to  write  down 
the  entire  conversation  soon  after  it  occurred."  The  impressiou 
tiins  left  upon  Morehead's  mind  was  that  the  new  administration 
would  not  resort  to  coercion.  "  T/iis  was  still  further  strengthened 
fry  the  voluntary  pledge  uf  honor  of  Mr.  Seward,  i»  the  pretence 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  r>f  Waehingtoti,  and  Messrs.  Hives  and  Sumtnert, 
that  there  should  be  no  collision.  *Nay,'  said  he  to  me,  'if  this- 
wliole  matter  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  within  sixty  days  after  I 
ani  seated  in  the  saddle  and  hold  the  reins  firmly  in  my  hand,  I 
will  give  you  my  head  for  a  foot-hall.'  These  were  the  identical 
words  used,  as  I  put  them  on  paper  in  less  than  two  hours  after 
lliey  were  uttered.'" 

The  fact  that  this  interview  took  place  before  Anderson's  dis- 
patdies  arrived  in  Washington,  making  the  revelation  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  shows  how  shock- 
ingly insincere  was  tlie  conduct  of  William  H.  Seward  in  attempting, 
in  liis  letter  of  April  10,  1861,  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  to 
:ii.iilpate  tlie  policy  of  Mr.  Buclianan,  which  he  himself  approved, 
A-.id  not  only  approved,  but  attempted  to  curry  tti  a  lenj;th  not 
fon  tempi  at  ed  by  the  latter.  One  cannot  forgot  liis  quibbles 
and  insincerity  in  hie  correspondence  in  the  McLeod'  affairj  and 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  seldom  passed  a  liarsh  judgment  on  any  man,  had 
written:  "I  suspect  the  man  at  every  step.  A  more  arch  and 
'  Colemsn'B  CritteDdeu,  li.,  p.  33H. 
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wily  conspirator  never  existed."  This  censore  of  Mr.  Bachanan 
in  an  official  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  had  onlj 
one  precedent  in  Atnerican  history,  and  that  was  when  Van  Bnreo, 
s&  Secretary  of  State  under  Jackson,  censured  Mr.  Adams'  admin- 
istration for  its  conduct  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  West 
India  trade.  This  act  had  been  the  ostensible  occasion  of  Van 
Buren's  rejection  when  nominated  as  minister  to  England  in  1838. 
The  comparison,  indeed,  is  most  apt.  Both  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  were  men  without  any  principle  of  action  whatsoever 
l)eyond  the  suggestion  of  the  moment — neither  great  in  soul  or 
mind — temporizers;  but  shrewd,  cunning,  and  versed  in  the  nw 
of  tlie  wires — the  one  an  anti-Mason,  the  other  a  loco-foco^  New 
York  politicians^  opposed  in  the  beginning,  but  united  in  the  end; 
and,  in  fact,  on  principle  always  so. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, show  how  generally  prevalent  was  the  idea  that  the  troojw 
would  be  drawn  from  Fort  Sumter.  The  Northern  mind  was  en- 
tirely "  reconciled  "  to  it.  It  was  recognized  that  it  could  not  be 
reinforced  without  inaugurating  civil  war,  and  the  Southerners 
had  by  open  and  honest  means  outmancpuvred  the  government 
But  anotlier  and  Btill  more  important  circumstance  comes  in  to  de- 
mand attention. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  advised  General  Davis,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Peace  Convention,  to  send  commissioners  on  to  treat  with  tlienew 
administration.  These  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  March.  Mr.  Seward 
did  not  recognize  them  otKcially,  but  encouraged  them  to  hope 
tliat  peace  might  be  preserved.  The  intercourse  with  Mr.  Seward 
was  conducted  througli  Joliii  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the 
justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Campbell  emphatically  and 
unequivocally  declares  tliat  Seward,  in  two  interviews  with  him, 
gave  assurances  that  the  Fort  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  him  testate  to  the  Southern  commissioners  that  "the 
govermnent  will  not  undertake  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without 
givini,^  notice  to  Governor  Pickens."  The  last  interview  was  on 
the  1st  of  April.  On  the  7th  Judge  Campbell  again  addressed 
Mr.  Seward  a  letter,  alluding  to  the  anxiety  and  alarm  excited  hj 
the  great  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  government,  and 
asking  wlietlier  the  peaceful  assurances  he  had  given  were  well  or 
ill-founded.     Seward's  reply  was  laconic:    '''Faith  as  to  Sumter 
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fvUy  kept;  wait  aiid  «e0."  This  was  after  the  fleet  had  put  to 
sea,  and  when  it  was  near  Fort  Sumter,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
visioning and  enforcing  it,  "  peaceably "  if  permitted,  "  otherwise 
by  force."  * 

It  was  not  until  the  8th,  four  days  before  Beauregard  opened 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  fed 
with  hope  and  treated  with  the  most  shameful  duplicity,  were  in- 
formed of  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Not  only  is  it  clear  that 
the  policy  of  the  administration  had  been  changed,  but  the  change 
itself  was  steeped  in  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  entered  more 
or  less  as  an  ingredient  in  all  the  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  explain,  when  the  historian  has  to  do 
with  creatures  of  expediency^  any  change  whatsoever.  The  actors 
on  the  scenes  become  the  resultants  merely  of  the  whole  number 
of  interests  acting  at  any  time  upon  them.'  And  it  was 
merely  the  question  of  expediency,  not  any  high  patriotism,  that 
caased  the  administration  to  abandon  the  policy  of  peace  for  one 
of  aggression  under  circumstances  so  revolting  to  the  pride  of  the 
American  people.  I  say  "American  people,"  for  the  time  must 
-come  when  the  people  will  regard  the  late  war  as  Englishmen  do 
the  wars  between  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
-oome  to  estimate  men,  not  by  the  side  on  which  they  fought,  but 
T)y  the  relative  amount  of  virtue  and  character  each  displayed  in 
maintenance  of  what  each  considered  right.  In  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Tariff  by  the  Eepublicans,  with  rates  ranging  from  fifty 
per  cent,  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rival 
schedule  by  the  Confederate  Congress,  with  rates  as  low  as  from 
ten  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent.,  a  whole  arsenal  of  arms  were 


'  See  the  fnU  account  in  Stephens*  **  War  between  the  States/*  ii.,  p.  34G. 

*  Even  when  he  was  most  the  advocate  of  the  peace  policy,  Seward  bad  consciously 
mother  set  of  views  in  reserve.  Morehead  says  *'  that  when  he  happened  to  men- 
tion the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Seward  to  a  leading  Republican,  the  latter 
denounced  him  in  very  bitter  terms,  and  told  him  thnt  only  the  night  before  he, 
Mr.  8.,  had  held  very  different  language  to  a  Republican  caucas."  Morehead  be- 
■lieved  what  this  first  named  gentleman  had  told  him ;  '^and  meeting  Mr.  Seward 
at  a  dinner  party,  at  Senator  Thompson's,  of  New  Jersey'.  I  intiuiated  to  him — re- 
motely, it  is  tme — that  I  knew  what  he  had  said  at  that  caucus,  and  used  some 
pretty  strong  language  towards  any  man  who  in  this  crisis  would  act  a  double 
part.**  To  this  suggestion  Morehead  imputed  the  cause  of  his  most  cruel  incar- 
•eeratioii. — CdUmarCt  CriUeruUn,  ii.,  p.  338. 
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furnished  to  the  stiff-backed  men  of  the  Peace  Convention.  Un- 
der the  changed  state  of  things  the  South  would  realize  the  dream 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and  free  trade  would  speedily  make  New  Or- 
leans the  rival  of  New  York.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  dated  March  16, 1861,  is  very  significant  on  this  point: 

[Mr.  Stanton  to  Mr.  Buchanan.] 

Washington,  March  16,  1861. 
Every  day  affords  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  settled  policy  or  harmoDious^ 
concert  of  action  in  the  administration.  Seward,  Bates  and  Cameron  form 
one  wing;  Chase,  Miller,  Blair,  the  opposite  wing;  Smith  is  on  both  sides, 
and  Lincoln  sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  There  has  been 
agreement  in  nothing.  Lincoln,  it  is  complained  in  the  streets,  has  under- 
taken to  distribute  the  whole  patronage,  small  and  great,  leaving  nothing  to 
the  chiefs  of  departments.  Growls  about  Scott's  **  imbecility  '*  are  frequent 
The  Republicans  are  beginning  to  think  that  a  monstrous  blunder  was  made 
in  the  tariff  bill,  and  that  it  will  cut  off  the  trade  of  New  York,  build  up  New 
Orleans  and  the  Southern  ports,  and  leave  the  government  no  revenue ;  they 
see  before  them  the  prospect  of  some  being  without  money  and  without  credit. 
But  with  all  this  it  is  certain  that  Anderson  will  he  withdrawn. 

The  Chase  faction,  alluded  to  by  Stanton,  constituted  the  "stiff- 
backed  "  men  of  the  Peace  Convention ;  and  it  was  these  men 
wlio,  in  the  elegant  hingiiage  of  Z.  Cliandler,  had  entertained  the 
opinion  tliat  "this  Union  without  a  little  blood-letting  would  not 
be  wortli  a  rush."  They  represented  the  great  tariff  interests  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  hordes  of  hungry  office-seekers/ 
the  contract  men,  and  the  adventurers  wlio  saw  such  handsome 
opportunities  in  the  luaiors,  badges,  titles,  epaulets  and  exj>ense? 
of  war.^  Victory  would  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  tariff  on 
the  South.  If  slie  was  ever  taken  back  in  communion  again,  she 
would  never  be  able  to  kick  against  tlie  tariff,  and  tlie  Northern 
men  would  <;row  rich  for  all  time  witliout  anv  more  such  trouble- 
some  revenue  affairs  as  that  of  184*%  which  has  all  literally  hap- 
pened.    To-day  in  the  North  millionaires  are  almost  common. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  April,  and  still  tlie  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  pacific,  tliough  a  furious  war  was  going  on  at  Washing- 


'  Stautou  to  BiichanaD,  March  14,  ISJII  :  "The  i^ressure  for  ot!ice  continues 
nnahattd.  Y.wery  cU-partment  is  overrun,  and  by  the  time  all  the  patronage  is 
diKtributed  the  Kepublican  party  will  ))e  dissolved." 

•  "They  want  to  keep  the  slave-States  in  for  their  benefit — to  foot  the  bills,  to 
pay  th«'  taxes — that  tln-y  may  govern  them  as  they  see  tit,  and  rule  them  against 
their  will."— ^V?*.  Lane,  of  Ore fj on,  in  the  Senate,  Afarch  2,  isr»l. 
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a  between  the  opposing  wings.  Mr.  Seward,  of  the  peace-fac- 
m,  sent  Allen  B.  McGrader,  as  confidential  messenger  to  Bich- 
>ud,  to  hold  an  interview  with  Mr.  Janney  (president  of  the  con- 
ntion),  Mr.  Stuart,  Col.  Baldwin,  and  other  influential  men  of  the 
ling  "  Union  party."  Mr.  Seward  said  that  secrecy  was  all  im- 
rtant,  and  while  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  one  of  them 
3uld  see  Lincoln,  it  was  equally  important  that  the  public  should 
ow  nothing  of  the  interview.  Col.  Baldwin  responded  to  the 
ritation,  since,  though  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  convention, 
waa  known  personally  to  but  few  in  Washington,  having  never 
*ved  in  Federal  politics.  Ue  repaired  to  Washington  as  soon  as 
saible,  went  in  a  closed  carriage  to  Seward,  and  from  there,  in 
\  company,  to  the  White  House.  But  in  this  short  time  the 
licy  of  the  administration  had  undergone  a  change.  Seven  He- 
blican  governors  of  Northern  and  North-eastern  States  repre- 
iting  the  '^  stiff-backed  "  clique  had  descended  on  the  government, 
d  won  the  victory  over  Seward  and  the  rest.  With  the  igno- 
nce  of  the  South,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  still  prevalent 
th  many  Nortliem  writers,  they  represented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
e  people  of  the  South  were  not  in  earnest ;  that  all  their  speeches, 
solutions,  and  declarations  of  resistance  were  but  a  '^  game  of 
ag ; "  that  Virginia  and  the  Border  States  would  never  leave  the 
nion ;  that  it  would  ruin  the  North  to  have  a  free-trade  people  to 

0  South  of  them ;  that  it  would  be  but  an  easy  job  to  conquer 
e  cotton  States,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  vacillated  he- 
reon the  parties,  found  the  combined  pressure  of  oDice-seekers 
id  tariff-men  too  much  for  him ;  and  when  Col.  Baldwin  arrived 
5  had  gone  over  to  the  ^iiff-hacked  men,  bag  and  baggage.  But 
!r.  Lincoln  gave  him  a  most  private  interview,  and  the  latter 
lickly  dispossessed  him  of  his  erroneous  impressions  regarding 
le  intentions  of  the  Border  States,  who  looked  to  Virginia  as 
leir  leader.  Lincoln's  native  good  sense,  under  the  influence  of 
ol.  Baldwin's  evident  sincerity,  immediately  grasped  tlie  truth. 
[e  clutched  his  shaggy  hair,  as  though  he  would  jerk  out  hand- 
ills  by  the  roots;  he  frowned  and  contorted  his  features,  exclaim- 
ig:  "I  ought  to  have  known  this  sooner!  You  are  too  late,  sir, 
•0  late  !     Why  did  yon  not  come  here  four  days  ago,  and  tell  me 

1  this?"  turning  almost  fiercely  upon  Col.  Baldwin.  Baldwin 
^plied :  "  Why,  Mr.  President,  you  did  not  ask  our  advice.     Be- 
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sides,  as  soon  as  we  received  permission  to  tender  it,  I  came  bj  the 
first  train  as  fast  as  steam  would  bring  me."     Lincoln  rejoined: 
"Yea,  but  you  are  too  late,  I  tell  you,  too  late !"     Col.  Baldwin 
pleaded  the  question  witli  him  as  be  never  did  a  case  on  behalf  of 
a  client  in  jeopardy  of  life.     One  single  step  would  be  suffici^t 
to  paralyze  the  secession  movement.     This  was  a  simple  proclama- 
tion, repudiating  the  right  of  coercing  sovereigQ  States  by  force  of 
arms,  and  to  rely  upon  conciliation  to  bring  tbem  back  into  the 
Union,  as  had  been  the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  Kx)de 
Island  and  North  Carolina  in  1790.     It  was  a  contradiction  ta 
suppose  that  any  State  would  voluntarily  abnegate  Union  except 
under  conviction  of  real  wrong.     The  question  of  the  Territoria 
had  no  such  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Border  States  to  nrgc 
them  into  secession,  but  coercion  would  be  universally  considered 
the  casus  belli.    Lincoln  seemed  impressed  by  Baldwin's  eloquence 
and  solemnity,  and  asked :  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  meantime  with 
those  men  at  Montgomery?     Am  I  to  lot  them  go  on?"     "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  Col.  Baldwin  decidedly,  "until  they  can  be  peacefollj 
brought  l)ack."     "And  open  Charleston,  etc.,  as  ports  of  entry  with 
their  ten  per  cent,  tariff  ?      What  then  would  become  of  my  tariff?'' 
This  last  question  he  announced  with  such  emphasis  as  showed  in 
his  view  that  it  decided  the  whole  matter.^ 

The  old  sordidness  of  spirit  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
extremists  of  the  North  in  refusing  any  diminution  of  the  tariff 
rates  from  1824  to  1S33,  and  came  tlien  witliin  an  ace  of  bringing 
about  civil  war,  from  which  the  country  had  been  saved  chieflv  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  to  control  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  Union  was  to  be  made  the  North ^  and  the  laws,  which  to 
modify  was  considered  disgraceful,  and  to  enforce  with  an  auto- 
cratic will,  to  the  exclusion  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  high  duty 
of  the  Federal  government,  was  a  tariff  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North,  "  unexampled  by  the  most  unenlightened  nations  on  earth:* 

Gov.  Pickens  says  that  Col.  Lanion,  the  law  partner  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  wrote  him  from  Washington,  assuring  him  that  the  troop* 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Fort  Sumter.  It  also  appears  that  a 
leading  article  for  a  New  York  paper  had  been  prepared  to  ac- 


*  See  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney'K  Narrative  of  CoL  Baldwin's  Interview,  corroborated  by 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart  (SoutherD  HiKtorical  Papers,  Vol.  i.,  p.  413),  and  by  CoL  J.  H. 
Keatley,  of  Iowa  (/^kf.,  ix.,  p.  88.) 
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oompanj  an  order  of  withdrawal,  the  proof-flheet  of  which  wa» 
sabmitted  to  Mr.  lioooln  and  approved.  Mr.  linoobi  signed  the 
Older  for  this  purpose,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  editorial,  which  is  given  by  Governor  Pickens  in  his 
eommnnication  to  the  papers,  the  ground  was  taken  that  the 
evacuation  was  an  absolute  military  necessity,  brought  about  by 
treason  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan.^ 

CoL  Baldwin  returned  to  Kichmond,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
delegation  appointed  by  the  convention,  and  consisting  of  William 
Ballard  Preston,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Geo.  W.  Kandolph,  set  out  on 
their  trip  to  Washington  to  ascertain  the  linal  intentions  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  the  13th  day  of  April  as 
the  day  of  receiving  them.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  to  them 
a  formal  answer,  in  writing,  in  which  he  declared  it  as  his  policy 
and  resolve  to  employ  arms  to  the  extent  of  repossessing  himself 
of  the  forts  and  fortresses  in  the  bands  of  the  Confederates.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  new  race  of  politicians  of  peace,  in  comparison 
with  whom  Chase  was  an  angel,  to  convert  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  thus  begun  into  a  war  on  "  rebellious  States." 
•  The  delegates  returned  to  Virginia,  and  on  the  15th  of  April 
made  their  report  to  the  Convention.  But  the  storm-cloud,  so 
long  threatening,  had  burst.  Sumter  had  fallen ;  the  South  was 
blazing  with  excitement;  the  Bepublican  papers  had  taken  the 
cue  from  the  administration,  and  were  in  a  fury  of  anathema  on 
the  South ;  the  Democrats  were  terrorized ;  and  half  the  '*  Union 
men"  in  the  Virginia  convention  were  in  favor  of  secession.  The 
proclamation  of  Lincoln  calling  for  75,000  men  left  Virginia  no 
alternative  but  secession.  Nevertheless,  the  convention  acted 
with  a  coolness  not  to  be  expected  at  such  a  time. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  P.  Holcorabe,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
the  convention  went  into  secret  session ;  and  on  Mr.  Tyler's  motion 
the  members  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  In  secret 
session  Mr.  Preston,  one  of  tlie  recent  commissioners  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, a  "  Union  man,"  and  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities, 

*  See  the  proof-sheet  of  the  article,  and  an  explanatory  letter  of  Got.  Pickens,  in 
the  BxamiTier,  August  8,  1861;  Columbia  Guardian;  Record  of  Sumter  pp. 
8S-44.  See  B.  R.  Howison's  History  of  the  War.  — Southern  Literary  Metsenger^ 
xzziT.,  p.  804. 
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«abmittod  an  ordinanoei  repealing  the  ratification  of  the  Constitih 
tion  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  resaming 
all  rights  and  powers  granted  nnder  said  Constitotion.  That  dtj 
Mr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  as  follows : 

[To  Mrs.  Ttlsb.] 

Richmond,  Aprii  16, 1861. 

Well,  dearest,  your  letter  received  this  rooming  placed  xne  much  at  can 

relative  to  the  dear  children.    I  hope  you  will  still  keep  an  eye  upon  them, 

and  not  suffer  them  to  expose  themselves  to  the  weather.    Our  noble  bojitn 

of  high  spirit,  and  if  Qod  spares  them,  I  think  they  will  reflect  honor  on  oir 

.  names. 

The  prospects  now  are  that  we  shall  have  war,  and  a  trying  one.  Tin 
battle  at  Charleston  has  aroused  the  whole  North.  I  fear  that  division  no 
longer  exists  in  their  ranks,  and  that  they  will  break  upon  the  South  withu 
immense  force.  Virginia  will  deserve  much  credit  for  boldness,  if  in  face  of 
all  this,  in  debt  and  without  disciplined,  troops,  she  throws  herself  intothi 
melee,  taking  upon  trust  the  action  of  the  Border  slave-States ;  bat  eventi 
press  so  rapidly  on  each  others  heels  that  we  have,  I  think,  no  alteroatlTe. 
Submission  or  resistance  is  only  left  us.  My  hope  is  that  the  Border  Stttei 
will  follow  speedily  our  lead.  If  so,  all  will  be  safe.  The  convention  ti 
sitting  with  closed  doors.  Another  day  may  decide  our  course.  To-morrow 
night  is  fixed  for  a  great  torch-light  procession  and  illumination  for  the  bat- 
tle at  CharlestoD.  If  to  this  is  added  an  ordinance  of  secession,  there  will 
be  an  immense  outburst.  I  wish  the  boys  could  be  here.  But  do  not  under- 
stand me  as  saying  an  ordinance  will  be  passed.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
in  doubt  until  the  vote.  General  Scott  has  resigned.  It  is  as  I  tlwayi 
thought  it  would  be.  He  comes  to  offer  his  sword  to  Virginia.  I  propose  to 
offer  suitable  resolutions.  We  learn  that  the  government  has  sent  five  huD- 
dred  troops  to  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmciuth. 

These  are  dark  times,  dearest,  and  I  think  only  of  you  and  our  little  onei. 
But  I  trust  in  that  same  Providence  that  protected  our  fathers.  These  ras- 
cals who  hold  power  leave  us  no  alternative.  I  shall  vote  secession,  and 
prefer  to  encounter  any  hazard  to  degrading  Virginia.  If  the  ordinance 
passes,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Love  and  kisses  to  all.     Always  your  devoted,  J.  Tyler. 

After  8:80  P.  M. — Just  adjourned  without  taking  the  question. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  the  convention  was  brought  to  a 
vote  on  tlie  (inestion  of  secession.  But  even  now  Baldwin,  Stuart, 
and  some  of  the  other  "  Union"  leaders,  were  in  favor  of  a  con- 
sultation with  the  other  Border  States  before  resorting  to  this  ex- 
tremity— a  policy  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  reserved  for  Vir- 
ginia the  inglorious  fate  of  Maryland  in  the  place  of  falling  on  the 
plain  of  battle  "  with  her  back  to  the  field  and  her  feet  to  the 
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toe.^^  Bat  the  immediate  secessionists  had  now  doubled  their 
nambers.  The  vote  for  the  ordinance  stood  eighty-eight  to  fifty- 
five.  Immediately  after  the  question,  nine  members  changed 
tlieir  vote  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative,  and  six  who  had 
lot  preWoasly  voted  obtained  leave  to  record  their  names  in  favor 
>f  the  ordinance.  Thus  the  final  vote  stood  one .  hundred  and 
Aree  to  forty-six.  But  there  were  traitors  in  the  convention. 
Be/ore  the  itij unction  of  secrecy  was  removed^  John  S.  Carlile,  del- 
egate from  Wheeling,  left  Richmond,  and  hastened  to  Washing- 
ton to  put  the  authorities  there  on  their  guard.  He  afterwards 
x>ok  the  lead  in  disrupting  the  old  State,  and  in  establishing  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  On  the  day  after  tlie  passage  of  the  or- 
iioance  of  secession  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  home  as  follows: 

[To  Mrs.  Tyler.] 

Richmond.  April  17,'  18G1. 

Well,  my  dearest  one,  Virgioia  has  severed  her  connection  with  the  Northern 
hive  of  abolitionists,  and  takes  her  stand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State.  By  a  large  vote  she  decided  on  yesterday,  at  about  three  o'clock,  to 
resume  the  powers  she  had  granted  to  the  Federal  government,  and  to  stand 
before  the  world  clothed  in  the  full  vestments  of  sovereignty.  The  die  is  thus 
cast,  and  her  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  god  of  battle.  The  contest  into 
which  we  enter  is  one  full  of  peril,  but  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  Viiginia 
which  cannot  be  crushed  until  the  life  of  the  last  man  is  trampled  out.  The 
nambers  opposed  to  us  are  immense ;  but  twelve  thousand  Grecians  conquered 
the  whole  power  of  Xerxes  at  Marathon,  and  our  fathers,  a  mere  handful, 
oTercamo  the  enormous  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  North  seems  to  be  thoroughly  united  against  us.  The  Herald  and  the 
ExpretM  both  give  way  and  rally  the  hosts  against  us.  Things  have  gone  to 
that  point  in  Philadelphia  that  no  one  is  safe  in  the  expressionof  a  Southern 
sentiment.  Poor  Robert  is  threatened  with  mob  violence.  I  wish  most  sin- 
cerely he  was  away  from  there.  I  attempted  to  telegraph  him  to-day,  but  no 
dispatch  is  permitted  northward,  so  that  no  one  knows  there,  except  by  secret 
agent,  what  has  transpired  here.  At  Washington  a  system  of  martial  law 
must  have  been  established.  The  report  is  that  persons  are  not  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  city  to  the  South.  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Orrick  and  her  chil- 
dren, on  her  way  here  to  join  her  husband,  who  is  on  the  convention,  has 
been  arrested  and  detained.  There  is  another  report  that  General  Scott  re- 
signed yesterday  and  was  put  under  arrest.  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  have  some  fear  that  he  will  not  resign.  Reports  are  too  con- 
flicting about  it. 

Two  expeditions  are  on  foot, — the  one  directed  against  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Oosport,  the  other  Harper's  Ferry.     Several  ships  are  up  the  river  at  the 


1  As  the  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  17th,  this  date  ought  to  be  Idth. 

VOL.  II.- 
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Navy  Yard,  and  immense  supplies  of  guus  and  powder ;  but  there  is  no  com- 
petent leader,  and  they  have  delayed  it  so  long  that  the  government  has  sow 
a  very  strong  force  there.  The  hope  is  that  Pickens  will  send  two  thoustod 
men  to  aid  in  capturing  it.  From  Harper's  Ferry  nothing  is  heard.  The 
city  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  rumors.  To-morrow  night  is  now  fixed  for  the 
great  procession  ;  Hags  are  raised  all  about  town. 

If  possible  I  ^hall  visit  home  on  Saturday.  Tell  Gill  that  I  shall  send  or 
briii<r  down  the  sturgeon  twine  and  bix  hnshels  of  potatoes,  which  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  thoy  reach  home.  I  wish  much  to  see  you  after  so  long  aD 
absence,  and  the  dear  children,  since  they  have  had  the  measles.  Do,  dearest, 
live  as  fni^^ally  ns  possible  in  the  household, — trying  times  are  before  us. 

Kisbes  tn  all.  Your  devoted,  J.  Tyler. 

Julia  is  quite  well. 

The  convention  now  began  to  act  with  something  like  com- 
mendable promptness.  Carefiilly  keeping  secret  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  uf  secession,  it  promptly  took  measures  to  secure 
possession  of  all  the  military  stores  and  arms  in  the  State.  The 
Navy  Y'ard  at  Norfolk  and  the  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  were 
seized,  but  they  had  delayed  so  long  that,  though  successful  for 
the  greater  part,  they  could  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  much 
of  the  treasure  which  they  contained  in  the  sliape  of  provision^  of 
war  of  all  kinds. 

After  tlie  passage  of  tlie  oi'di nance  of  secession,  the  convention 
appointed  John  Tyler,  William  Ballard  Preston,  S.  McD.  Moore, 
James  I*,  llolconibe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  E.  Ilarvie  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  confer  with  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  coninjissioner  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  a  temporary 
union  of  Virginia  witli  said  Confederate  States. 

These  connuissioners  entered  into  a  temporary  agreement,  l>y 
which  the  whole  military  force  and  military  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  Stnte,  in  tlie  impending  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  were  placed  under  the  chief  control  and  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  if  the  State  were 
actually  a  member  of  said  Confederac}*. 

This  agreement,  wliicli  is  believed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  was  jufttified  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States, 
which,  in  Article  I,  Section  10,  declares  that  "no  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  trcK)p> 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  anotlier  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
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'War  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay ?'^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
no  thought  of  depriving  the  States  of  the  power  or  the  right  of 
fielf-defense.  By  this  convention  the  large  military  resources 
of  Virginia,  including  30,000  men  under  arms,  batteries,  navy, 
and  splendid  armory,  were  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  24rth  of  April,  Mr.  Tyler  reported  the  treaty  tlms  ne- 
gotiated to  tlie  convention,  together  with  an  ordinance  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America — "  the  ordinance  to  cease  to  have 
any  legal  operation  or  effect  if  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
upon  the  vote  directed  to  he  taken  on  the  ordinance  of  secession 
passed  by  this  convention  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  sliall 
reject  the  same."  Ordinances  were  rapidly  passed  providing  for 
calling  out  the  volunteers  and  organizing  tlie  army  and  navy. 
Within  five  months  Virginia  had  in  the  Confederate  service  sixty- 
eight  regiments,  including  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  convention  elected  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
William  C.  Rives,  Waller  R.  Staples,  Jno.  W.  Brockenbrough, 
and  Gideon  D.  Camden,  to  represent  the  State  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  at  Montgomery.  These  were  all  but  the  first  from  the 
old  Union  party.  "  President  Tyler  would  have  been  appointed 
if  it  had  not  been  understood  he  did  not  desire  it.  Debilitated 
from  a  protracted  participation  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  con- 
vention, he  could  not  bear  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey  at  this 
season  of  the  year." 

AlK)ut  this  time  Mrs.  Gardiner,  alarmed  at  the  popular  out- 
bursts in  the  I^orth,  wrote  to  Mr.  Tyler,  making  the  request  that 
the  little  children  sliould  be  confided  to  her  care.     He  replied : 

[To  Mrs.  Gardinku.]  ' 

liirHMONi),  May  2,  1861. 
My  Dear  Mrs  Gardiner:  I  have  but  a  moment  ago  received  ynur  letter 
from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Pegram,  and  regret  to  perceive  the  nervous  concerii 
you  feel  in  relation  to  the  safety  of  our  dear  Julia  and  the  children.  Be  as- 
sured that  they  will  always  be  in  safety.  The  vaunts  and  terrible  boasts  of 
the  North  are  one  thing — the  execution  of  them  another.     In  mustering  their 


'  Mn>.  Grardiner's  residence  was  on  Staten  Islaud,  New  York.  She  had,  an- 
noaUy  exchanged  visits  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  was  wont  to  v^sit  her 
in  the  summer. 
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troopi  in  the  large  cities,  they,  of  coiin»,  are  more  expaditlooa  than  it  en  W 
done  in  the  country;  but  we  are  ready  for  them,  and  nnmbei  in  Virginia  it 
(his  moment  more  troopa  under  arma  and  in  the  field,  panting  for  theeonfidi 
than  they  can  arm,  provision,  and  support  for  a  campaign. 

The  whole  State  is  clad  in  steel,  under  the  command  of  the  most  aeeoa- 
plished  leaders.  (General  Scott  is  too  old  and  infirm  to  talce  the  field,  wUi 
our  commander,  General  Lee,  a  son  of  Harry  Lee  of  the  Bevolution,  the  nisl 
accomplished  officer  and  gentlemen,  wiK  lend  our  armies.  The  ▼olnntcsrs 
hare  oome  in  such  numbers  that  thousands  aru  ordered  home.  Our  fightng 
men  in  the  State  number  120,000.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  fol- 
lowed our  lead,  while  the  further  South  sends  us  succours.  Our  people  sn 
filled  with  enthusiasm.  I  had  never  supposed  it  possible  that  sn  mnehen* 
thusiasra  could  prevail  among  men.  In  a  week  from  this  time,  James  Rivw 
will  britftle  with  fortifications,  and  Charles  City  will  be  far  safer  than  Statss 
Island. 

No  one  of  all  these  hosts  is  boastful ;  none  blood-thirsty ;  all  goneroni  asd 
brave.  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gardiner,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  papery 
the  North  has  fallen  back  on  the  age  of  barbarism.  The  era  of  B*ibf»picm 
was  never  more  savage.  I  would  not  trust  any  one  bearing  my  name,  ereo 
our  little  Pearl,  to  New  York,  if  the  Heraid,  7Vi6iiiie,  Oourier,  tmd  A^wrer, 
and  Times  are  the  true  exponents  of  Northern  sentiments.'  No,  my  famfly 
and  myself  here  are  safe.  The  mob  sent  out  relieves  your  cities,  it  is  trap, 
but  other  mobs  will  rise  up  to  overthrow  order.  If  I  find  our  sitnatias 
dangerous  on  the  river,  we  will  go  to  the  mountains,  or  other  retrettt  iu 
Virginia. 

Little  Julia  is  well  and  happ}'.     All  are  well  at  Sherwood  Forest. 

With  my  congratulations  to  the  Colonel  on  account  of  his  boy,  and  aflfcc- 
tiouate  regards  to  his  wife. 

I  am,  most  truly  yours,  John  Ttles. 


'  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  advised  the  most  rigid  system  of  blockads 
on  the  South,  that  the  negroes  should  be  let  loose  on  the  whites,  men,  women  and 
ohildren  indiscriminately,  and  to  prostrate  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  so  ss  to 
drown  the  rebels  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  **  just  as  wewonld  drown  out  rats  m- 
festing  the  hull  of  a  ship.'*  The  New  York  Tribune  said  that  «  Virgiuia  was  a  zieh 
and  beautiful  State,  the  very  garden  of  the  Confederacy,'*  and  advised  that  **lMr 
lands  should  be  parcelled  out  among  the  pioneers  who  are  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington at  this  moment  in  regiments."  The  Philadelphia  Tranncript  bellowed 
that  desolation  must  be  '*  carried  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande.**  **If 
necessary,  myriads  of  Southern  lives  must  be  taken  ;  Southern  bodies  given  to  the 
buzzards ;  Southern  fields  consigned  to  sterility,  and  Southern  towiis  surrendered 
to  the  flames.**  The  Southerners  "  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  peaceful 
and  contented  homes.  They  must  find  poverty  at  their  fireside,  and  see  privation  ia 
the  anxious  eyes  of  mothers,  and  the  rags  of  children.**  The  WeUcheater  Deme- 
crat,  in  urging  on  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  said  that  Baltimore  had  *' always  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women ;  that  the  fair  were  ever  the  reward  of  ths 
brave,  and  that  lieauty  and  Booty  had  been  the  watchword  of  New  Orleans  **~iS0r 
Howieon'e  History  o/  t?ie  War, 
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On  the  11th  of  May  Robert  Tyler  arrived  in  Kichmond  by  a 
*onnd-about  trip  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Tyler  had  in  good  faith, 
aade  his  home  among  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  just  as  the  war 
atnie  on  had  attained  sach  prominence  in  the  political  world  that 
he  f atn]*e  seemed  to  promise  him  the  highest  political  success.  He 
uras  bom  in  1816;  was  the  sole  graduate  at  William  and  Mary  in 
L835,  and  even  as  early  as  his  father's  presidency,  when  only 
iwenty -eight,  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Irish  Kepeal 
^association.  Various  missions  and  offices  of  importance  had  been 
mccessively  offered  him  by  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  both 
>f  whom  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents  and  char- 
icter.  He  was  the  author  of  several  poems  as  a  young  man — 
•*Ahasuerus,"  and  " Death,  or  Medora's  Dream" — which,  owing 
to  the  political  excitement  of  the  times,  were  as  extravagantly 
praised  by  some  as  they  were  inconsiderately  abused  by  others. 

These  volumes,  however,  received  favorable  criticism  at  the  hands 
of  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  in  the  Southern  Quarterly, 
Jndge  Conrad,  Dr.  Byi-d,  Joseph  B.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia ;  John 
Howard  Paine,  Charles  Hoffman,  and  other  well-known  literary 
men  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  later 
of  the  two  poems,  Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  the  law — taking  part  in  those  active  strug- 
gles of  life  80  very  destructive  to  the  poetical  element  in  one's 
composition.  He  also  engaged  actively  in  politics  on  the  widest 
theatre  of  action  in  this  country.  In  1847,  he  was  appointed  So- 
licitor of  the  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia.  This  office  he  held  for  three 
years.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  respectable 
and  lucrative  office  of  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  his  flight  to  Richmond.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  perhaps  the  chief  agent  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bucuanan,  in  185r»,  at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  to  which 
he  was  a  delegate. 

After  Mr.  Buchanan's  triumph,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  thus 
alluded  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  agency  in  that  exciting  contest : 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  services  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
present  presidential  canvass  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  been  of  the  most  dis- 
tiuguisbed  character.  We  learn  that  no  man  of  his  age  in  the  State  of  his 
idoption  has  exhibited  superior  powers  of  argumentive  eloquence,  or  a 
greater  amount  of  accurate  political  information,  and  it  gives  us  sincere  plea- 
lure  to  bring  his  name  before  our  readers  at  this  time 
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A  political  career  so  nobly  commenced  augurs  for  Robert  Tyler  a  fatura^ 
we  hope,  of  great  excellence ;  and  we  rejoice  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  speak 
in  such  terms  and  with  such  expectations  of  the  son  of  his  illustrious  father. 

A  cabinet  of  a  president  is  too  often  made  up  with  a  \'iew  to 
appeasing  dissatisfied  elements,  or  else  it  is  supposed  that  Mr. 
Tyler  would  have  been  called  to  a  seat  in  Mr.  Buchanan's.  In 
1858,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — the  key-stone  State  in  Democratic 
politics,  and  won  extensive  reputation  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important  political  office.  In  the 
Mexican  war  Mr.  Tyler  raised  a  regiment  in  Philadelphia,  which 
he  tendered  to  the  government,  but  which  was  declined  on  account 
of  the  number  already  in  the  field.  He  had  also  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing and  passing  through  a  State  convention  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1854,  the  first  resolution  ever  passed  by  any  State  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  wrote  a  largely  cir- 
culated pamphlet  in  favor  of  this  enterprise. 

He  had  remained  at  his  post  in  Philadelpliia  until  after  the  se- 
cession of  Virginia,  and  from  his  well  known  Southern  views  was 
assaulted  by  the  mob,  who  had  now  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror 
in  mo.st  of  the  cities  of  the  Xortli.  Like  many  others  he  had  to 
fly  for  his  life,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Richmond,  where  he 
was  soon  after  appointed  by  Mr.  Davis  Register  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

Tlie  following  letters  of  Mrs.  Tyler  recall  very  vividly  the  in- 
tense excitement  and  feeling  that  characterized  the  period  over 
which  they  extend.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  however,  to  say  that 
the  kind  treatment  tliat  she  afterwards  received  during  the  war, 
on  tlie  death  of  her  liusband,  from  such  eminent  Republicans  as 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Edwards  Pierrepont,  did  much  to  modify 
her  views  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Northern  men.  The  people 
unquestionably  fought  for  a  principle,  and  that  principle  w^as  sub- 
lime— the  Union  in  the  sense  of  tlie  fathers.  But  the  South  foucrht 
for  a  sentiment  even  more  sublime — local  self-government. 

[Miis.  Tyleh  to  Mu.s.  Gardiner.] 

vShkrwooi)  Forest,  Va.,  April  18,  1861. 

....   Bv  rnv  last  letter  from  the  Presitlent  the  convention  was  sittintj  with 

cK>.scm1  Jonrs.     The  vote  was  probably  taken  yesterday,  and  it  must  have  been 

for  secession,  as  we  have  heard  a  great  cannonading  all  day  in  the  direiticii 

of  Ilichnioiid.     Who  can  wish  it  otherwise?     I  assure  you,  judging  from  the 
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country,  sach  is  the  exasperated  feeling  of  wrong  that  every  able-bodied  man 
rem  every  family  is  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket  and  will  do  so  at  the  call. 
kftr.  Douthat  is  the  captain  of  our  volunteer  troopers  here.  It  numbers  eighty 
i^ell-horsed,  well-armed,  and  well-drilled  and  brave,  true,  high-toned  gentle- 
nea,  who  love  the  right  and  scorn  the  wrong.  Captain  Douthat  says  he  ex- 
pects to  be  the  first  tu  fall,  but  he  is  ready  to  die,  if  needs  be,  in  the  defense  of 
ilia  rights. 

There  is  such  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  the  South  that, 
with  the  secession  of  the  Border  slave-States,  I  hope  Lincoln  will  change  his 
course  and  acknowledge  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  rests  with  him  to 
prevent  or  urge  a  most  unnatural  and  bloody  war.  The  idea  of  any  State 
meeting  his  demand  I     It  is  disgraceful. 

The  sentiments  you  express  are  so  generous  and  becoming,  and  so  like  those 
of  the  boasted  matrons  of  the  Revolution,  that  I  take  every  occasion  to  repeat 
them,  and  you  are  admired  accordingly.  I  should  think  the  citizens  of  New 
York  who  are  opposed  to  this  onslaught  on  their  Southern  kinsmen  would  now 
make  a  demonstration  and  form  a  party  against  coercion  where  States  are 
concerned. 

I  enclose  you  Gov.  Pickens'  despatch  to  the  President.  It  will  make  you 
realize  the  occurrences  at  Charleston.  Return  it  at  once,  as  I  wish  to  preserve  it. 

John  Tyler,  Jr.,  is  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  at  Montgomery.  We 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  President  received  through  him  those  telegraphic 
despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Walker),  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  which  you  may  have  seen  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Semple  intends  to  resign  the  instant  the  State  secedes,  or  before  if 
ordered  upon  any  secret  or  avowedly  hostile  expedition.  Gen  Scott  was  ex- 
pected in  Richmond  yesterday,  to  offer,  it  is  said,  his  services  to  Virginia. 
But  the  papers  tell  you  all  this.  I  have  no  time  for  more.  The  children  are 
well.  Julia  is  still  in  Richmond  and  quite  well.  My  cough,  I  am  glad  to 
aay,  has  passed  away.     I  hope  Harry  is  well  and  very  studious. 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  Julia. 

Only  to  think  who  became  aids  to  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Charleston, — the 
senators  who  retired  from  their  seats  in  Washington  on  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina.  Gov.  Manning,  and  even  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  on  his 
way  home,  stopped  to  assist.  They  all  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire,  and 
Mr.  Wigfall  received  the  surrender.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow — all  spirit  and 
bravery  and  intellect.  I  met  him  at  Washington  ;  and  his  wife  is  the  kind 
•of  noble,  high-spirited  woman  you  would  most  admire.  Think  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  old  Edmund  Ruffin^^  our  noted  agriculturist! 

Shebwood  Forest,  Charles  City  Co.,  April  26,  1861. 

In  these  times  you  must  write  often,  if  only  a  few  words.     I  have  no  letters 

to-day  from  you,  but  if  I  continue  to  be  disappointed,  I  will  consider  it  owing 

to  the  mail  obstructions,  and  not  torture  myself  with  doubts  of  your  health 

And  safety,    I  want  you  to  write  me  what  the  people  of  Staten  Island  are 


*  He  fired  the  first  g^n  at  Charleston,  and,  when  the  Confederacy  went  down, 
pped  himself  in  the  Confederate  flag  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
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doing,  and  whether  they  think  themeelTee  4n  danger  of  the  wub,  which  I 
should  think  might  well  be  feared  in  New  York. 

The  President  came  down  on  Saturday  and  remained  until  yesterdsy 
(Tuesday).  He  brought  Julia  with  him,  and  also  carried  her  baek.  Mattin 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  point;  whethrr  they  wiH  reach -it  or  stop  short  of 
so- unnatural  a  battle  as  that  waged  between  the  two  aeotlona  will  be  dependi 
upon  the  action  of  the-  President  in  Washington.  I  see  no'  proapeet  of  s 
change  in  his  course,  and  so  fighting  will  be  the  order  of  the  day*  TUi 
whole  country  is  now  under  arms,  and  the  whole  South  will  aooo  be  ms  vmI 
camp  of  brave  men,  whose  rallying  cry  will  be,  "  Fight  for  your  homes  sad 
your  firesides."  The  South  is  invaded,  and  all  effort  for  peace  must  aov 
come  from  the  North. 

It  is  a  real  disappointment  to  me  to  see  New  York  city  so  ready  to  engsgi 
in  this  wicked  war.  We  hear  the  famous  seventh  regiment  has  been  destroyii 
ere  it  reached  Washington.  And  so  it  will  be.  I  do  not  think  Provideaei 
will  suffer  the  unoffending  to  fall.  Rumors,  however,  that  want  confirmstifla 
do  not  occupy  much  our  thoughts.    I  suppose  that  rumor  will  prove  a  false  one, 

"  Fuss  and  Feathers"  has  distinguished  himself.  You  ought  to  hear  how 
he  is  sp<^en  of  by  his  family  and  State.' 

Col.  Lee,  a  splendid  man  every  inch  of  him,  is  in  command  of  the  Virginis 
forces.  He  married,  you  remember,  the  daughter  of  G.  W.  Parke  Gbstis. 
He  can  only  lead  to  victory,  if  this  shocking  war  contlnuea. 

The  President  writes  me  to-day  Mrs.  Glopton  and  daughter,  from  Old  Pointy 
were  on  board  the  boat  yesterday,  fleeing  from  their  home.  Their  furniture 
will  be  seut  after  them  iu  a  few  days.  They  said  that  the  Massachusetts 
company  that  landed  at  Old  Point  for  the  Fort  were  the  scum  of  the  etrth. 

We  have  not  decided  what  we  shall  do  about  the  Villa.  The  measles  hu 
now  gone  through  my  family.  Aleck,  the  last  to  have  it,  is  now  rapidly  re- 
covering. He  was  a  very  sick  child  for  two  or  three  days,  but  the  disease  has 
now  left  him,  and  ho  will  leave  his  bed  to-morrow.  I  have  recovered  entirely 
from  my  cold,  and  the  family  are  all  well.  The  President  is  in  firmer  health 
than  for  many  past  years.     He  is  full  of  business  now. 

I  would  like  to  write  you  more  freely,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  prudent. 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  anything  that  would  excuse  a  delay  of  my  letters.  We 
are  very  much  concerned  as  to  Robert  Tyler ;  have  had  threatening  letters  in 
regard  to  him  anonymously,  and  we  see  in  the  papers  that  Southerners  are 
sought  for  by  the  mob  at  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  to  his  father  every  few 
days ;  the  letters  have  ceased,  and  1  hear  to-day  that  none  are  found  on  re- 
turning to  Richmond.  Strange !  if  there  is  no  foul  play,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  be  silent  and  secret*.  We  hear  he  is  in  Baltimore,  from  one  of 
our  neighbors,  to  which  place  he  fled,  literally  chased  by  the  mob  away  from 
his  home.     What  next  we  shall  hear,  who  can  tell  ?  .  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  Julia. 

1  **The  general*  in-chief  of  the  army,  in  1800,  stood  by  the  Union  and  madewir 
on  his  State ;  and  so  did  other  officers,  both  of  the  land  and  sea  service ;  for  tbe 
soldier's  and  sailor's  hooRehold  gods  commonly  are  found  wtth  hie  regiment  or  in 
his  ship.*' — Fears  for  Democracy,  p.  289. 
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[Mbs.  Ttler  to  Mrs.  Gardiner.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  4,  1861. 
If  we  find  it  best  not  to  stay  here,  for  health  or  other  reasons,  we  will  all  go 
to  the  raouotains.  What  will  become  of  the  Villa  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
ill  have  to  take  its  chances.  Was  there  ever  such  a  savage,  wicked  war  ?  It 
U8t  be  that  Heaven's  wrath  will  fall  upon  the  offenders,  and  punish  them 
fore  they  can  ever  attempt  to  accomplish  their  fiendish  purpose.  The  South 
ill  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  are  ready  for  a  brave  and  determined  fight, 
their  soil  is  invaded  by  an  armed  foe.  Which  wilt  be  victors  of  course  can- 
►t  be  foreseen,  but  they  of  the  North  wickedly  invade  for  an  unholy  purpose  to 
(vastate  and  destroy,  while  the  South  is  merely  defending  itself  against  them 

the  just  maintenance  of  her  rights.  I  think  her  course  will  be  favored  of 
eaven.  Those  reports  of  vessels  being  sunk,  and  an  Eastern  captain  hanged, 
e  all  lies,  and  yon  need  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  that  you  hear.  The 
mtherners  are  committing  no  excesses  of  any  description,  and  will  not. 
'hatever  they  may  be  obliged  to  do  will  be  only  in  self-defense.  A  great 
any  newspaper  stories  will  be  got  up  for  effect,  and  they  may  even  be  cir- 
ilated  by  individuals,  this  bitter  feeling  runs  so  high  ;  but  you  must  believe 
)thing  you  would  not  wish  to  hear.  The  South  will  commit  no  crime  or  un- 
cling act  of  any  sort.  See  how  they  acted  in  Charleston,  with  what  gene- 
>8ity,  bravery  and  magnanimity!  See  how  little  the  recipients  ever  appre- 
ated  it !  It  is  a  pity  they  were  so  courteous  and  polite  to  the  vanquished, 
thought  so  at  the  time.  The  Southerners  need  trust  none,  and  expect  no 
uarter.  It  is  not  the  flag  and  the  Union,  but  it  is  their  dread  of  the  North 
sing  its  supremacy  I     We  are  all  well  at  present 

I  will  write  again  soon.     In  haste,  with  love  to  all  the  household.     Tell 

' the  gentlemen  on  the  river  are  all  soldiers,  and  batteries  with  cannon 

ne  each  side  of  the  river.  All  seem  prepared  to  perish  or  conquer  if  they 
re  invaded.  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Julia. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Va.,  May  7,  1861. 
Mt  Dear  Mamma  :  Mr.  Clopton  goes  to  Richmond  in  the  morning  (by  land)^ 
td  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines.     By  yesterday's  mail 
s  received  your  letters  of  the  29th  April  and  2nd  of  May,  also  a  letter  from 

.,  and  newspapers I  think  D.  has  been  bitten  by  the  rabid  tone  of 

ose  around  him  and  the  press.  It  seems  he  belongs  to  a  different  school  of 
•litics  from  his  experienced  friend,  the  President,  and  is  ready  to  deny  State- 
vereignty,  therefore  he  opposes  the  movement  of  the  South  to  save  itself  from 
struction  through  an  abolition  attack,  and  sympathizes  with  the  dominant 
•wer  of  the  North.  I  was  so  unprepared  for  his  views  that  1  read  bis  letter 
>ud  to  the  President  without  first  perusing  it,  which,  if  I  had  done.  I  should 
•t  have  committed  so  decided  a  mistake.  He  says  the  government  at  Wash- 
gtOD  will  not  invade,  but  will  only  reclaim  its  property,  and  take  by  force 
e  forts  now  in  the  possession  of  Southern  States.  What  is  that  but  inva- 
>n,  I  should  like  to  know?  The  government  at  Washington  has  no  busi- 
"tfs  with  the  forts  that  were  built  for  the  protection  of  the  States  that  have 
«eded,  and  as  for  the  other  property,  the  South  will  certainly  hold  all  that 
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•he  has  antil  a  {oit  amngement  is  generally  made,  with  a  peacefol  lepan- 
tion.  The  Northern  people  are  Tery  eaaly  daped  if  they  do  not  lee  tlmr 
PreeideDTt  meant  to  invade  the  South,  and  oommenoe  the  **  irreprenUe  oob- 
flict,"  lo  long  the  favorite  of  himself,  Mr.  Sewaid  and  party.  Those  wko 
have  started  npon  a  tour  to  defend  Washington  amd  lie  JV«9»  will  find  thm* 
selves  sent  on  a  new  errand,  perhaps  Jnst  as  acceptahle,  to  attack  and  dmtrogr, 
if  possible,  their  Southern  friends.  For  my  part,  I  am  utterly  sshinHwi  of 
the  State  in  which  I  was  born,  and  its  people.  All  soul  and  magnacinrity 
have  departed  from  them — ^'pairioium**  indeed !  A  community  sold  to  the 
vilest  politicians. 

The  President  tells  me  while  I  am  writing  to  ask  D.  if  he  does  not  recogniis 
In  the  existing  blockade  a  positive  war  upon  the  South  ?  All  commerce  ii 
stopped  by  vessels  of  war  at  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  Even  onr  river  boat 
would  be  fired  at  and  taken,  if  that  impudent  war  steamer  lying  off  Newport 
News  could  get  the  chance.  All  communication  with  Norfolk  is  thus  pre- 
vented, and  we  hear  the  Baltimore  B^-boats  have  all  been  seised.  The  Itit 
was  seized  on  yesterday  after  a  passport  to  induce  her  to  venture  on  hsd  been 
given.  Our  Northern  bretkrtn  will,  however,  stand  by  and  see  in  ail  this  do 
invasion — only  a  defense  of  Washington  ! 

Your  information  of  Robert  was  the  last  we  have  received.  Perhaps  be  did 
not  leave  New  York  when  he  intended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  reach  Vi^ 
ginia  in  safety,  but  by  means  certain.  I  pity  exceedingly  hit  poor  wife,  and 
her  health  is  far  from  good.  I  understood  all  Mrs.  Semple's  furniture  wsa 
seized  on  its  way  to  the  South.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Semple  overheard  in  the 
cars  on  her  way  tu  Virginia  that  John  Brown's  son  was  active  in  this  Soutbtrn 
crusade,  and  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  company  in  pnrsuit  of  Governor  WiM. 
A  Massachusetts  set  have  offered,  these  persons  in  the  cars  were  heard  to  ssj, 
$20,000  for  his  head.  I  imagine  Governor  Wise's  head  will  be  as  safe  as  soy 
other  person's,  but  his  health  at  this  time  is  very  much  affected.  He  bai 
been  very  sick  with  pneumonia,  but  is  now  recovering. 

When  next  you  see  Mrs.  Bromley  do  give  her  my  best  love.  I  dreamt  of 
her  last  night ;  thought  I  had  hurried  to  New  York  and  gone  there.  I  awoke 
in  brisk  conversation  with  her  and  Mr.  Bromley. 

I  could  continue  with  my  pen  without  fatigue,  but  it  is  a  late  hour,  and 
little  Pearl  has  awakened.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Julia,  by  which  vou  can 
judge  of  her  improvement.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  Sarah  is  doing  so 
well.  Tell  Harry  the  boys  wish  him  here  to  join  the  Junior  Ouard,  of  which 
Alex,  is  second  lieutenant.  They  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him  if  be 
countenances  the  invasion  of  Southern  homes;  but  they  believe  him  true  as 
brave. 

The  P sends  best  love  with  that  of  your  affectionate  daughter. 

JlTLIA. 

Sherwood  Forest,  May  11,  1861 
I  only  write  you  one  word  this  morning  to  say  all  continues  well  with  as. 
antl  that  1  receive  punctually  your  lettert*.     Continue  to  direct  them  to  Mr. 
Clopton.     Mrs.  Pegram  sent  those  addressed  to  her  care.     Robert  Tyler  ar- 
rived on  Wednesday.     I  have  only  a  moment  to  say  this  much  before  the 
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(  [i&sacs.     Everyday  I  am  expectiog  an  entire  interrnption  in  our  cor- 

lOodenrB,     If  you  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  h^rre,  how  I  wish  you 

•  with  us,     Robert  haa  writteD  for  his  wife  by  all  means  to  leave  Bristol 

B  joiu  him.     She  wrote  it  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  she  wanted  to 

e  away,  and  abe  will  at  ouc«  set  out  and  hurry  to  Virginia.     From  here 

I  vrill  proceed  on  to  Marit'tta,  Georgia,  and  remain  with  her  brother  until 

Ehuaband  fixes  himself  in  Montgomery. 

kobert  laughed  at  what  the  papers  said  of  him,  though  be  left,  he  was 

ptkfu!  to  say,  uo  crtditon  among  the  savages.     They  will  soon  exhaust 

r  bitteruees.     Good-bye,  dear  Mamma.     Lore  to  the  household. 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  Jl'lia. 

'.  am  going  this  morniag  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Indies  of  the 
jtttyt  who  are  assisting  the  voluuteera  as  far  as  they  can. 

Richmond,  </iine  16,  1B61. 

i  rejoice  in  au  opportunity  to  write  you  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 

R  who  has  some  means  of  coiumunicatiou   with  Baltimore.     The  conven- 

t  met  again  on  the  12th,  and  I  accorripanied  the  President  up.     Shall  re- 

I   home  on  Tuesday.     In  the  meauljme  the  children  left  behind  are  in 

d  bands.     Mrs.  R.Tyler  and  family  of  four  children  are  at  Sherwood.     Gar- 

s  with  me  here  enjoying  the  military  excitement,  and  Jul i a  is  at  Mrs. 

All  are  well.     Von  have  heard  of  the  bottle  in  the  vicinity  of 

mpton  and  Belhcl   (that  is  around  the  location  of  Bethel  ehureh).     The 

n  the  Souihern  aide  was  more  wonflerful  than  the  taking  of  Sumter — 

f  1,100  trcHipB  (eleven  hundred)  were  there,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were 

kkged  against  a  force  of  Northern  troops  amounting  to  four  or  five  thou- 

;  but  one  killed  and  four  slightly  wounded  on  the  Southern   side;  loss 

the   other.     How   can   it   be  otherwise  than   that?     The   hand  of 

ividence  should   assist  this  holy  Southern   cause.     The  Northern  papers 

s  garbled  accounts,  but  this  is  the  true  statement.     Hampton  and  the  vi- 

Bty  have  sulTGredall  sorts  of  depredations  from  Lincoln's  army — inoffensive 

le,  and  their  private  residencee  have  been  disturbed  in  every  possible 

J  ;  but  the  Villa  I  hear  has  been  treated  with  more  respect  as  yet. 

tA  more  we  have  the  realiiation  of  war )  from  day  to  day  the  peo- 
itire  people,  are  making  up  their  minds  to  it,  until  every  family  of  high 
I  low  degree  are  seeing  their  male  members  don  the  soldier's  dress  and 
^Ider  their  musket  logo  forth  for  the  protection  of  their  invaded  fire- 
It  makes  the  heart  beat  and  Che  eyes  fill  to  witness  such  noble  resolu- 
ind  bravery  on  the   part  of  all,  but  in  particular  on  the  part  of  those 
I,  bred  in  ease  and  luxury,  slill  cheerfully  accept  every  and  any  hardship 
comes  with  a  soldier's  life,  whether  as  ollieers  or  in  the  ranks,  for  the 
r  are  thick  with  accomplished  gentlemen,  than  permit  the  unresisted  in- 
in  of  their  dearest  rights.    The  men  have  become  heroes — all,  from  youths 
teveiiteen  to  those  far  advanced  iu  years  j  but  one  common  feeling  swells 
T  bosoms,  deep  indignation  against  those  who  xhould  have  been  their  best 
>nd  nut  their  worst  enemies.     An  unlawful  war  has  been  waged 
Utiflt  them,  and  if  the  posiiesaion  of  every  warrUT  trait  will  enable  tbeni  to 
Miqner  a  peace,"  there  will  soon  be  one  for  us.     Every  way  I  turn  I  see 


I 


itMM  uBd  flrilB^  nthrr  in  ibr  flaaoel  ilarl  o\  a  privBle,  or  u 
ktt  t4  dw  WMTC,  i.r  ibe  plniBpd  i^p  "'  ''•''  r«I»»ry  nScer.  [l  i* 
1  efeOdrM  onljrlhBt  ate  nut  in  ann*  »a  rtajy  fur  a  mutiiciit'*  aotitt 
A  large  boif  of  BoUa,  knTi  Marylaodpn  ham  f..und  it  impoBiibk  to  Hir, 
an<l  liare  niigMd  witk  ft  fa-Hoe  of  nlW  (bur  bumn  f>f$ht  ride  b;  mU 
with  tb«ir  JMrtkeraKalkra..  B7  all  aotU  of  atnUgnns  Uhj  an  dippi^ 
urer  fully  bibmI,  mm!  Jopintng  tbcir  oam{iaiunt>«  ■rttEunil  deUjr. 

8ulijaeatcortnBf  ii<OTm«  infb  a  people t  liulcdnyoa  dr«am  ai  th«  Noitb 
uf  wbatilufftherstBmade.  Why,  btod  Onrdleaod  Alex.'  nuuni  ibat  th(]> 
canaot  al  i.r.M  bs  of  Omb  :  Uii'ir  >ra>rnf  vp  vith  enlbuxiaAm  for  what  tbe? 
CuDniilet  xiuh  a  aacrad  cava*  h*  tlxr  dvfenM  i-f  tbrir  luil  from  the  wickfd  and 
ctiiet  invadrr.  It  ia«  tkttHti);.  melliDg  night  tn  we  the  eotraucea  ioln  tbe 
dty  of  lr<m|«  ^y  tha  tiMiU  tr->m  all  part*  «f  the  Sotitborn  coixtilTJ,  coming, 
aa  Ihey  appnr  to  fad,  to  tba  reteat  of  Ud  Virginia.  The  fatigue  of  tnral 
BudtM  no  ImpraMioB  npon  thrm,  aad  tbry  joyfully  march  ulf  to  their  •»- 
cftiMpiiieBti.  appannlly  eoBgrliuUtiag  ibeiaKtrM  ibey  are  an  n«ar  tbe  ecao* 
uf  BOlioD.  " StlU  tber  MOM."  At  church  to-day  G«n.  DavU  waa  IntrodoMd 
to  mc  He  montioiMd  that  Hn.  1>.  aud  himB(>lf  wuulil  be  10  m«  mx  In-iour- 
rgw.  Ha  is  a  splaodid  nan,  llii«  manitere.  aud  the  bearing  of  una  good  and 
gr— I.  Q«ii.  Lm  called  apoa  us  after  churt^h  ;  rather  grayer  than  wh«n  I  last 
■at  him  acnDe  yean  ago,  bot  bIiII  tbe  elegarit  oflicei,  luukiog  aiiinial«il  %vA  . 
Ml  of  rigw.  Ha  apok«  tvey  calmly  and  [oiLlffMeDlly  of  ih«  deaacraiinn  of 
U*  boaw  «t  ArtiBgton,  and  tbe  dight  of  hU  Invalid  wife.  She  baa  moved  out 
of  the  way  of  the  enamy  tvici?.  »iid  now  she  iinys  thtj/  irijl  hare  to  take  her— 
•he  will  move  no  more.  Tbe  Cieiieral  laughed,  as  he  repeated  what  tbe  laid, 
but  added,  aa  her  health  was  much  affected  by  rheumatiam,  it  waa  qnilea 
trial  to  her  to  be  deprived  of  her  home. 

And  now  adieu,  dear  Marama.  Continae  perfectly  at  eaae  about  me.  All 
I  aik  ii,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  get  lick.  . 

Your  aBectioDBte  daughter,  Jcua. 

[Mbs.  Ttler  to  Hbb.  Gahdtneb.] 

Sherwood  Fobbrt,  Jub/  24,  1861. 
You  caoDot  think  what  a  bappineas  your  letter  waa  to  me  yeaterday.    F 
bad  also  received  that  one  sent  by  expresa ;  but  as  I  had  written  several  tine)' 
and  you  did  not  meution  the  receipt  of  one  of  my  letters,  I  thought  I 
wait  until  1  beard  from  you  again  before  I  trusted  to  any  source.     The 
you  inclosed  would  avail  me  nothing.     It  could  transmit  letters  lo  the  seceded 
States,  but  notyV-om  them.     A  new  advertisement  has  appeared  in  tbe  pspen 

'  David  Gardiner  and  John  Alexander,  oldest  eons  of  PrtaideDt  Tyler  bj  hi» 
second  marriage,  entered  tbe  Confederate  army  as  ptivatea  at  the  agee  respectiidj 
of  siiteen  and  fltteen.  The  former  ia  now  a  member  of  the  Slate  Eieentive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  party,  and  praoUces  law  in  Charles  City.  The  littv 
died  in  New  Meiioo,  in  1883,  while  panning  hia  profession  as  engineer.  Ha  ml 
bis  brother  were  etadents  in  Qarniany,  after  ISen,  and  Alesaader  served  as  UUan 
in  the  German  army  dnriog  tbe  Franco-Prussian  war,  winning  tbe  badge  of  hour 
from  the  Emperor. 
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iterday  by  which  I  see  there  is  a  promise  of  certain  communication  be- 
the  two  sections.  I  enclose  it.  The  President  tells  me  to  give  you  his 
ove,  and  say  how  much  he  admires  you  for  the  bright  and  intellectnal 
you  take  of  things — the  only  trite  view ;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
who  take  the  opposite  one  have  no  conscience,  or  have  never  informed 
ielvcs  upon  the  question. 

Donnavant  may  t^lk  now  of  the  revival  of  feudal  times,  for  never  in 
•i^'S  of  chivalry  were  there  such  knights  as  this  infamous  Northern  war 
lade  of  every  Southern  man.  Never  was  the  thought  of  Union  or  of 
tider  farther  removed  from  their  bosoms.  Nothing  but  evil  has  yet 
of  this  war,  and  nothing  but  evil  will  come  of  it  while  it  continues,  un- 
t  be  of  good  to  the  South  in  uniting  it  in  its  one  great  resolve  more 
nghly.  You  need  never  trust  to  Northern  accounts  of  Southern  defeat 
aquest.  Great  conquest  that  of  McClellan's  to  boast  of,  truly  I — 20,000 
>00  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  another  defeat  against  any  odds  will  occur 
— where  every  man  falls  two  will  rise  in  his  place.  What  a  brilliant 
ry  for  the  South  has  been  the  battle  at  Manassas !  I  wish  I  could  send 
i  true  account  of  it  as  it  is  given  in  the  Richmond  papers,  and  by  Gen. 
son  Davis'  dispatches.  I  see  even  the  Northern  account  admits  a  ter- 
defeat,  and  great  losses  of  all  sorts.  .  .   .'  . 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  Julia. 
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"Nfirro  sliivery,  the  vile  pr(>tense  of  which  the  South  had  been  so  lone  the  rictlm-asA 
no  giddy-headed  prince  ever  invaded  his  neighbor's  dominion  on  falter  preteafes  tlMA 
those  on  which  we  gave  the  S'>nth  no  re»t— formed  and  leit,  after  all  the  ajeitation  of  it^  ift 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  a  feeling  as  true  to  the  »laTe-holdeni  as  to  them- 
selves; bat  instantly  the  cry  was  war  when  the  afTroni  came  at  Fort  Sumter."— I Noit 
roll's  Ftara  for  Democracy ^  p.  219. 


The  War  Commenced. — A  War  Between  States. — Coercion  not  Granted  thi 
Federal  Government. — Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Convention  and  the  Confedebatk 
Congress. — His  Energetic  Course. — His  Kesolutionb  on  the  Battle  of 
Bethel  in  York  County. — Victory  at  Manassas. —Put  in  Nomination  poi 
THE  Lower  House  of  the  Permanent  Congress  — His  Address  to  Hn  Cox- 

STITUENTK. -^HlS  LETTER  TO  GoV.  RUTHERFOORD. — HlH  ELECTION. 

HOWISOX'S  History  of  the  War,  "barring"  the  fierce  war 
spirit  that  spoils  its  pa<j^os,  contains  a  very  fine  summary  of 
tlie  provocations  incnri-ed  hy  the  South  from  the  North  up  to  IS^l. 
Inirersoll,  a  IVnnsylvanian,  and  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, says  tliat  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  "ended  tlie  first  act  of  ii 
long  prosecution,  in  malignity  not  e\ceede<l  by  any  religious  per- 
.secution,  when  we   consider  the  deep  feeling  of   wickedness  and 
hate  which  inspired  the  originators  of  it — the  old  Abolitionists.^" 
When   the  end  was  attained,  immediately  Congress   adopted  the 
famous   resolution   that  "the  present  deploraldc  civil   war''  was 
waged   in    no  spii'it  of   oppression  nor  purpose  of   overthrowing 
or  interfering  with  the    rights  or  established    institutions  of  the 
Southern  people;  "and  it  was  a  correct  expression  of  the  feeliiiirof 
the  majority''  of  tbe  North  in  following  ^fr.  Lincoln  into  war  to 
vindicate  the  national  honor  because  of  the  insult  to  the  "flag*' «it 
Fort  Sumter,  no  matter  how  necessary  it  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Soutli  to  prevent  its  reinforcement,  or  how  sinister  the  course  of 
the  Federal  a<hninistration  in  effecting  that  necessity.     The  quarrel 


'  Wendell  Phillips  thought  that  history  would  visit  the  Potomac  ''nurrt  kitidiy 
bd'dUHi  John  JiroiciL  had  gilded  it  icith  the  eternal  brightnetui  of  hix  glorimi*  'Ufd     I 
than  heciiime  the  dust  of  WtiMnqton  rests  on  one  side  of  it."* 
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a£  nations  often  tnrn  on  slight  affronts,  and  a  man  in  power,  whom 
the  nation  dislikes,  may  bring  about  a  case  which  will  compel  the 
people  to  follow  him  to  war.* 

Virginia  liad  endured  the  John  Brown  raid  in  1859,  wherein 
several  of  her  most  respectable  citizens  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood.'  She  had  endured  the  breach  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Governors  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  in  refusing  to  surrender  fugitives 
from  justice,  regularly  indicted  for  participation  in  Brown's  mur- 
ders and  attempt  to  incite  a  servile  war;  she  had  endured  the  en- 
dorsation  of  the  notorious  "Helper's  Book"  by  the  prominent 
Bepublican  leaders;  she  had  endured  the  passage  of  the  new 
tariff;  but  the  proclamation  of  Lincoln  calling  for  troops  to  wage 
war  upon  the  cotton  States  was  one  step  too  far  even  for  her  love 
of  the  Unwrij  sanctified  by  the  sacred  name  of  her  Washington 
and  her  line  of  illustrious  benefactors  of  it.  The  proclamation 
calling  for  troops  to  eriforce  the  laws  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
where  no  application  had  been  made  to  the  executive  by  the  proper 
oflScer,  was  a  usurped  authority  of  the  grossest  character,  and  at  once 
abrogated  the  ratification  of  the  compact  of  union  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  States,  which  provided  that  "the  powers 
granted  under  the  Constitution  might  be  resumed,"  whensoever 
"any  right  of  any  denomination  was  cancelled,  abridged, restrained 
or  modified  by  Congress,  by  the  Senate,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
B^ntatives  acting  in  any  capacity ;  by  the  President  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in  thoj>e  instances  in 
which  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  for  those  purposes." ' 

Her  ordinance  of  secession  was  followed  by  like  ordinances  on 
the  part  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  But  she 
had  waited  so  long  that  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were 
seized  before  they  could  put  themselves  in  line.  The  latter  two 
became  the  scenes  of  civil  strife.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Tyler  was 
again  vindicated.  This  might  have  been  obviated  had  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  instead  of  delaying  until  the  17th  of  April.  In  that  event 
there  would  have  been  ten  times  the  pressure  on  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
keep  the  peace. 

'  See  IngeT8oll*8  Fears  for  Democracy,  p.  218,  et  spanim. 

*  Fontaine  Beckham,  Mayor  of  Harper's  Ferry,  was  killed  amoug  others. 

^  See  ratification,  YoL  i.,  p.  146. 
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It  became  itninediately  apparent  how  impoarible  it  wis  to  eon- 
jdact  snob  a  war  within  the  pale  of  the  Conatitation.  That  la- 
atmment  never  remotely  contemplated  a  war  of  Statea  upon  StttBi^ 
A  section  apon  a  section.  Why,  tlie  idea  ia  a  monstrona  one,  tint 
Virginia  representati  ves  wonld  ever  have  acquiesced  in  a.  power 
Tested  in  other  people  to  crash  their  own  State.  And  how  idk 
to  talk,  as  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Cnrtis  does,  of  the  power  vested  in 
^the  government  to  enforce  its  own  laws  as  distinguished  from  eo- 
ercion  anticipating  the  action  of  the  States.  He  admits  that  the 
Fathers  carefully  exdaded  from  the  powers  delegated  to  d» 
government  the  power  of  coercing  a  State,  and  yet  contends  for 
no  limit  to  the  employment  of  force  upon  individuals.  Nov, 
wliat  is  the  truth  of  the  case  ? 

Under  the  old  Articles,  Congress  had  no  power  to  carry  oat  ill 
own  decrees.  The  States  had  to  do  so  for  it.  Now,  in  this,  soDie 
of  die  States,  owing  very  much  to  the  circumstances  of  the.timei, 
were  decidedly  remiss.  So  much  so  that  the  Virginia  Legisbtore, 
in  1784,  passed  a  resolution  approving  a  power  in  Congress  to 
aeize  upon  property  of  delinquent  States.  It  argued  that  no  Stite 
should  have  the  power  to  remain  a  member  of  the  league  withoot 
complying  with  its  obligations, — ^a  very  sensible  conclusion. 

When,  therefore,  Randolph  opened  the  pleadings  in  Philsdel- 
pliia,  he  mentioned  among  the  necessities  of  government  a  power 
adeijuato  to  secure  the  equable  performance  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  powers.  The  idea  of  a  distress 
upon  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  various  States  was  most 
ready  to  the  mjnd.  But  even  the  strongest  friends  of  the  Federal 
government  rejected  it  as  impiHiciicable,  And  the  ground  of  tlie 
rejection  was  that  its  employment  would  lead  to  civil  war  or  a 
dissolution  of  the  Confederacy}  The  alternative,  then,  of  a  power 
enforcing  itself  peacefully  through  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary  directly  upon  the  individuals  was  adopted. 

And  yet  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Buchanan  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  very  i>ower  that  was  adopted  to  avoid  collision  l)etween 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government  gave  the  latter  unlimited 
authority  to  push  the  people  of  the  States  to  the  wall.     To  what 


'  See  Madison's  remarkR,— EUiott,  t.,  p.  171.     George  Niebolas*  remazfe,— 
Ibid.,  iii.,  pp.  2^2^*3. 
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«9ther  end  could  the  exertion  of  the  power  lead  in  1861  than  to 
^* civil  war  or  a  dissolution  of  tlie  Confeder^Ccy," — the  very  results 
^deprecated  by  the  convention  and  sought  by  them  to  be  avoided 
l>y  the  insertion  of  a  peaceful  principle.  To  what  other  results 
did  it  lead  in  1861  in  case  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee? 

The  war  was  in  fact  a  war  between  States  in  their  sovereign 
> capacity,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitution,  however 
vomch  the  North  and  South  chose  to  follow  the  rules  there  ineor- 
.^porated  for  their  own  convenience.     When  necessity  required  it, 
.eadi  party  had  a  right  to  depart  from  its  terms.     It  was  a  war 
.  controlled,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  (1),  By  considerations  of  in- 
terest; (2),  By  love  for  the  Union;  and  (3),  B}''  resentment,  en- 
^  gendered  by  long  years  of  recrimination.     On  the  part  of   the 
South,  (1),  By  self-defense  and  injustice  to  its  interests;  (2),  By 
love  of  local  self-government;  and  (3),  By  resentment,  caused  by 
.  long  persecution. 

So  far,  however,  the  Northern  writers  will  still  insist  on  calling 
the  war  a  "  rebellion ;"  and  in  doing  so  they  not  only  plunge  the 
course  pursued  by  the  government  at  Washington  during  the  war 
into  a  chaos  of  contradiction,  but  subject  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
supporters  all  to  the  very  charges  which  tliey  attempt  to  fix  upon 
Mr.  Davis  and  the  South.     It  is  in  vain  to  invent  the  fiction  of 
"  war  powers"  in  the  face  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    If  the  old  Union  still  existed  after  18G1,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  worse  "rebel"  than  Mr.  Davis,  for  he  deliberately  and  designedly 
opposed  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  while  professing  to  up- 
hold it  under  his  oath  of  oflice,  whereas  the  latter  claimed  at  least 
to  have  absolved  himself  from  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  action 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  proceeding  under  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Northern 
^States  as  States,  is  intelligible,  and  justifiable  as  necessary. 

I>et  the  reader  reflect  upon  the  subject.  The  President  could 
jiot  declare  war  against  a  foreign  power,  but  he  could  precipitate 
^e  country  into  a  civil  war  that  would  eclipse  all  foreign  wars ! 
The  Constitution  declared  that  the  ports  of  one  State  should  not 
l>e  favored  over  those  of  another ;  and  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land complained  bitterly  of  the  embargo  in  Jefferson's  time  as 
tincoDStitutional,  because  it  closed  the  ports  of  the  country  instead 
of  **  regulating  the  trade ;"  but  the  prohibition  was  uniform,  while 
VOL.  II. — 42. 
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the  blookade  of  Mr.  linooln  in  1861,  without  evea  the  anl 
of  CongresBy  was  flagrantly  partial.  The  Oonatitation  plainfy  ii 
tended  to  preserve  to  Congress  the  power  to  snqpend  the 
carpita — ^the  great  writ  of  personal  safety.  Yet  Mr. 
word  saspended  it ;  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  face  of 
brave  Chief -Justice  Taney  when  he  called  npon  him  to  enforce  tbi 
processes  of  die  court  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  arrested  by  the  niE-l 
tary  in  Maryland,  which  was  not  in  "  rebellion."  The  New  Tok: 
Tiibune  advised  that  the  Chief-Justice  should  be  arrested  and  ill' 
prisoned.  The  Constitution  guaranteed  to  each  citizen  the  right 
'^  to  keep  and  bear  arms ;"  to  l)e  ''  secure  in  his  effects  agsinki 
unreasonable  seai'ches  and  seizures :"  and  when  acxmsed  of  a  crimi' 
*'  to  have  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartid 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  sliall  have  bees 
committed."  Nevertheless,  the  citizens  of  Maryland  were  d^ 
prived  of  every  weapon ;  a  vigorous  system  of  searches  was  iuti- 
tuted  throughout  the  North  by  oflicers  without  warrant,  and  hna- 
dreds  of  citizens  of  the  free  States  were  summarily  snatched  from 
their  homes,  and  locked  up  in  distant  forts  on  barest  saqxiekn. 
Tlie  papers  were  i)ut  under  a  rigorous  system  of  surveillsDoe. 
Congress,  in  the  face  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
reciuired  the  delivery  of  captive  slaves,  passed  an  act  forbidding 
the  same.  In  a  word,  ^wwers  were  assumed  which,  under  the  oM 
Union,  made  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  fit  inmates  of  tlie 
penitentiary,  but  which,  if  viewed  as  the  acts  of  States  fighting 
against  other  States,  were  excusable  in  some  measure  as  dictated 
by  necessity.^ 

Mr.  Tyler  served  steadily  in  the  convention,  until  its  adjoom- 
inent  in  December,  1S61,  while  at  the  same  time  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  untiring:  eflBciencv  as  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  which,  on  the  removal  of 

'  Governor  G.  S.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  wrote  to  John  J.  Crittenden: 
**You  doubtless  know  the  circumstanoes  attending  my  arreet  Dragged  out  of 
bed,  after  miduight,  by  the  marshal  of  my  own  State,  with  a  band  of  aixtew 
armed  ruffians,  >vith  a  warrant  charging  me  with  giving  aid  and  oomfort  to  tin 
enemy,  I  ^  as  forcibly  carried  acrosH  the  Ohio  river,  in  utter  disregard  of  his  dntr 
and  his  official  oath,  and  from  thence,  either  by  executive  or  miniBterial  decree, 

stigmatized  without  a  hearing  as  '  bearing  the  mark  of  piiblio  execration.' 

From  the  day  of  my  transfer  from  the  hand  of  law  to  that  of  oppreaBion  I  btre 
been  confronted  with  no  charge,  and  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  charge  against  me." — Coleman't  Crittenden^  iL,  S83. 
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he  capital  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  in  May,  1861,  he  was 
dected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention.  The  debates  in 
iTongress  were  secret,  and  hence  his  speeches  there  have  not  been 
>re6erved.  He  was  constantly  urging  upon  the  government  au- 
horitics  a  course  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action.*  He  had  long 
igo  recognized  that  the  war  was  one' to  the  knife,  and  having 
ilayed  the  part  of  peacemaker,  had  done  his  best  to  have  the  State 
>repared.  Even  after  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the  "  Union 
nen,"  who  constituted  the  majority  in  the  convention,  were  dila- 
4>ry  and  lethargic.  Mr.  Tyler  urged  that  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
should  be  immediately  sent  to  Washington  to  seize  the  capital. 

The  Virginians  were  famous  as  horsemen,  and  the  movement 
x>uld  be  made  so  rapidly  and  in  such  force  that  success  was  cer- 
tain. The  Southern  States  were  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  the 
Northern ;  and  so  in  respect  to  the  navy  and  array,  they  had  a  right 
to  their  share,  and  just  cause  to  resist,  if  tliey  chose,  the  usurpation 
3f  the  whole  by  the  North.  But  the  kakoethes  loquendi  had  taken 
possession,  body  and  soul,  of  the  majority,  and  they  refused  to 
make  the  first  aggressive  act,  notwithstanding  the  war  proclama- 
tion of  Lincoln,  and  the  gathering  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Northern  troops.  Even  after  the  27th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln extended  the  blockade  to  Virginia,  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
popnlar  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession.  In  vain  Mr.  Tyler 
showed  them  that,  even  under  the  old  Constitution,  the  State  had 
the  right  of  self-defense;  that  the  people  had  contemplated  a  time 
of  peace,  and  that  their  ratification  had  been  given  in  the  most 
positive  form  already.  It  was  no  use.  Mr.  Tyler's  advice  was  dis- 
regarded,  and  on   the   23rd  of   May,  the  very  day  the  people 


*  A  very  popular  article  in  the  Examiner,  called  the  ''Animals  in  Conncil," 
vritten  by  Mr.  Edward  Lorraine,  which  appeared  in  March,  1801,  and  which  re- 
presented the  prominent  members  of  the  convention  under  the  names  of  animals 
ind  birds,  etc.,  thns  referred  to  Mr.  Tyler  :  *'Au  old  Eagle,  from  Charles  City, 
■dd  that  he  had  once  been  King  himself,  and  if  the  Orang  Outang  only  knew  as 
veil  as  he  did  what  were  the  cares  of  office,  he  would  be  glad  to  retom  to  his 
latire  forest.  He  had  lately  flown  over  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had  done  his  best 
o  arert  the  calamity  of  war,  but  it  was  of  no  avail — thf  y  would  listen  to  no  com- 
promise. He  hoped  that  Virginia  would  not  listen  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  snb- 
nusioners.  Onr  only  hope  is  stem  reKistance.  .  He  was  old,  but  rea^y  to  fight, 
\aadf  if  necescary,  to  lead  the  yBH,"  —Richmond  Examiner^  March  11»,  1861. 
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adopted  the  ordinance  of  fieoeaaion,^  the  Federal  troopa  croMed  thi 
PotomaCi  and  took  possesaion  of  Alexandria. 

Another  idea  of  Mr.  Tyler's, — whether  practicable  or  not,  I  will 
not  nudertake  to  say, — was  for  the  Southern  States  to  adopt  the 
name  and  flag  of  the  old  Union.  This  would  be  fighting  ia 
the  Union  without  any  involvement  of  the  vice  of  nullificstk)n 
whicli  attached  to  Henry  A.  Wise^s  theory,  and  which,  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Wise  does  not  seem  to  observe  in  his  Seven  Deoadm, 
The  Nortliern  Confederacy  acted  with  good  effect  on  tlie  sune 
line  of  tliought  in  setting  up  a  separate  government  in  Virginiii 
and  finally  dividing  die  State. 

After  die  invasion  of  Virginia  the  sentiment  Of  the  State  im 
well  expressed  in  the  reply  of  Col.  John  B.  Baldwin  to  a  promi- 
nent Northern  politician,  who  wrote  to  Col.  Baldwin  to  aik: 
'^  What  will  the  Union  men  of  Virginia  do  now  {"  He  iouusdi- 
ately  replied:  ^^  There  at*e  now  no  Union  men  m  Virginia. ^  But 
those  who  were  Union  men  will  stand  to  their  arms  and  make  a 
fight  which  shall  go  down  in  history,  as  an  illustration  of  whati 
brave  people  will  do  in  defense  of  their  liberties  after  having  ex- 
hausted every  moans  of  pacification." 

After  the  victory  at  Bethel,  in  the  county  of  York,  Mr.  Tyler 
introduced,  in  comiueniuratiou  of  the  event,  the  following  re;sola- 
tions  in  the  cuiiveiition,  which  were  adopted  with  "  euthusiastic 
uuauiniity:" 

Rtsolctdy  That  this  convention  bas  heard  with  high  satisfaction  of  tiie 
brilliant  victory  recently  obtained  by  the  combined  forceii  of  North  Caroliw 
and  Virginia  at  Bethel,  in  the  county  of  York,  tho  first  regular  conflict  be- 
tween those  who,  under  usurped  authority,  have  iQvade<l  our  8<.>il  and  thf 
brave  defenders  of  that  soil,  and  it  being  altogether  appropriate  that  our 
troops  should  receive  a  suitable  tneecl  of  applause  for  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct ; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved^  That  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  this 
convention  expresses  its  high  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  good  condQct 
of  the  oDicers  and  men  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bethel  on  the  10th  instant, 
where  they  repelled  and  put  to  flight  more  than ;/bur  times  their  numbers; 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  Col.  John  B.  Magruder,  the  commander  of 

1  ''■  The  people  of  Virginia  ratified  the  ordinance  before  the  convention  pMsedit 
The  State  of  Virginia  seceded  long  before  the  convention  found  it  out  Tbit 
body  did  what  it  did  because  thQ  will  of  Virginia  was  thondered  in  its  earn  Thi 
ratification  by  the  people  on  the  23rd  of  May  is  a  mere  formality.  There  is  M 
one  opinion  now  in  this  8iAie,''—Eiehinond  Examiner.  ^ 
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I  Confederate  forces,  of  CJol.  D.  A.  Hill,  the  commander  of  the  North  Caro- 
a  troops,  and  of  the  officers  under  their  command,  evinced  in  the  opinion 
this  convention  high  military  skill,  united  to  unshrinking  valor; 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Col. 
.gruder,  with  the  request  that  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  read 
the  troops  under  his  command. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  the  brilliant  victory  of  Generals  Beau- 
^ard  and  Johnston  at  Manassas.  The  war  assumed  each  day 
>re  and  more  gigantic  proportions ;  hut  the  year  closed  to  the 
3at  lionor  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

The  Republicans  had  boasted  about  reducing  the  South  in  sixty 
ySj  and  the  same  inability  to  judge  the  South  correctly  had 
irked  them  in  every  other  matter.  Taking  the  purest  sensa- 
nal  facts,  they  had  gone  on  building  up  all  sorts  of  dishonest 
K)ries  as  to  the  character  of  the  Southern  people  and  their  means 
resistance.  They  knew  as  little  about  the  Southern  people  as 
3y  did  about  the  people  in  Kamschatka,  and  yet  never  tired 
uring  out  of  the  press  learned  dissertations  on  their  own  excel- 
ice  and  every  body  else's  inferiority.  Half  their  alleged  facts 
jre  false,  and  the  other  half  led  to  no  conclusion  at  all. 
In  this  instance  the  "  sixty  days  "  lengthened  into  four  years ; 
d  many  a  time  did  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  propped  as  it  was 
a  force  accumulated  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  country 
rough  seventy  •  odd  years,  sink  over  the  issue,  precarious  as  it 
iS.  The  seventy-five  thousand  men  fii'st  called  for  increased  to 
lllions;  the  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  first  estimated  as  the 
Bt  of  tlie  war  leaped  to  billions ;  and  at  length  the  South  fell. 
It  a  war  equal  to  this  in  intensity  and  ferocity  had  never  before 
en  waged  by  two  independent  nations.  It  was  a  war  fought  by 
3  South  for  existence ;  by  the  North  under  the  conviction  that, 
)uld  it  fail,  its  wealth  would  depart  like  a  dream. 
I  leave  it  to  other  pens  to  go  into  the  ininutice  of  the  awful 
tory  of  these  days.  Mv  narrative  carries  me  but  a  short  dis- 
ice  farther,  and  what  I  say  must  be  done  cursorily. 
A^  Mr.  Tyler,  alone  among  the  politicians  of  his  day,  had  pre- 
ved  and  maintained  his  consistency  throughout  his  career  on  all 
)  questions  of  economic  concern,  like  the  tariff  and  the  Bank,  so 
bh  reference  to  his  action  in  the  State  convention,  his  course  was 
narkably  in  unison  with  his  previously  oft  reiterated  public 
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opinions.  In  General  Jackson's  day,  when  his  solitary  ▼oto  vm 
recorded  against  the  Force  Bill,  he  pronoonced  the  ConstitatiiA 
an  international  compact,  and  the  Union  to  be  a  league.  Bom 
signed  the  ordinance  of  secession  who  had  contended  all  thor 
lives  against  the  right  of  secession,  and  excused  thesiaelves  mider 
the  plea  of  revolndon.  Bat,  according  to  them,  revolatioa  vm 
justified  by  success  alone,  and  hence,  when  the  Southern  Gron 
went  down,  logic  demanded,  even  if  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  kindnen 
did  not,  that  every  man  of  them  should  go  off  and  hang  hinmlL 
Mr.  Tyler,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  saved  from  this  sdf- 
stultification. 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  still  serving  as  a  deputy  in  the  C(»ifederita 
Provisional  Congress,  was  induced  by  the  urgent  clamors  of  hii 
friends  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  B/spntm- 
tatives  of  the  permanent  Congress.  Two  very  prominent  anl 
popular  gentlemen,  James  Lyons  and  William  H.  Macfarland,— 
both  devoted  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  both  Whigs,  and  diA 
latter  one  of  the  ^^  old  line"  order, — announced  themselves  as  ttfh 
didates  for  the  same  seat,  and  in  a  district  which  had  long  been 
Whig.     Each  issued  his  address,  and  the  following  is  Mr.  Tyler's: 

To  the  people  of  Charles  City,  and  the  other  counties  and  cities  composing  the 
Third  Congressional  District  : 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  tbo  people  of  Charles  City  on  Thursday  last, 
expressive  also,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  of  the  wishes  bf  many  citizens  in 
other  portions  of  this  congressional  district,  are  highly  appreciated  by  me, 
and  iire  entitled  to  a  frank  and  candid  reply.     The  times  are  full  of  peril  and 
of  profound  interest.     A  government  composed  of  States  whoso  separate  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
178:{  (the  said  treaty  being  made  with  each  State  separately  by  name,  and 
with  all  collectively),  is  now  claimed,  in  opposition  to  the  uiiobscured  lights 
of  history,  to  have  been  popular  in  its  origin  and  altogether  bo  in  its  con- 
struction and  operation.     This  doctrine,  as  if  to  make  it  more  flagitious, Lb 
asserted  by  the  man  who  was  elected  to  his  high  office  by  the  votes  of  States 
as  States,  conferretl  by  their  several  electoral  colleges,  and  who  wanted  nearly 
a  million  of  votes  of  the  people  to  constitute  a  popular  majority.    Tbisis 
doubtless  done  to  inipress  the  world  with  the  belief  that  the  Southern  States 
have  been  and  are  guilty  of  a  most  base  and  infamous  revolt,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  induce  the  misled  masses  of  the  Northern  people  to  maintain  in  power 
the  unprincipled  Catalines  who,  for  long  years,  for  their  own  emoloment^ 
have  stirred  up  the  bitter  waters  of  hatred  and  ill  will  on  the  part  of  tlie 
North  against  the  South.     That  government,  a  mere  agency  of  the  States, 
whose  territorial  possessions,  as  if  to  indicate  its  true  character,  were  limited 
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&n  area  of  but  ten  miles  square,  created  by  tbe  States,  eacb  acting  separately 
d  for  itself,  is  now,  without  the  shadow  of  right,  seized  upon  by  States 
n posing  a  section,  and  is  made  to  war  upon  a  part  of  its  principals^  who 
ve  quite  as  much  right  to  annul  it'as  others  to  perpetuate  it. 
[f  Virginia  or  her  co-States  have  broken  their  compact  or  covenant,  then 

the  oflfended  or  injured  States  avenge  their  wrong,  not  through  the  agency 
iated  by  all  for  all,  but  in  their  character  of  sovereigns,  through  their  own 
sans  and  appliances.  Massachusetts,  forsooth,  undertakes  to  preach  to 
rginia  long  homilies  upon  constitutional  obligations,  and  sends  her  armies 
enforce  her  teachings  upon  us.  And  even  Rhode  Island,  of  whom  we  had 
ped  better  things,  who  stood  out  two  years  before  she  would  give  her  assent 
tbe  agent  government,  now,  under  the  lead  of  her  wealthy  manufacturing 
vernor,  who  is  still  anxious,  doubtless,  to  fill  his  coffers  to  further  and 
eater  repletion  by  high  taxes  on  imports,  sends  the  Hiie  of  her  people  with 
•lendid  batteries  of  artillery  to  crush  out  rebellion  in  Virginia.  It  looks 
ther  unseemly  that  a  State  which,  in  1812,  did  not  believe  that  she  could 
institutionally  send  her  militia  beyond  her  State  line  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
her  States  by  a  foreign  power,  with  whom  the  then  United  States  were  at 
ar,  should  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
mstitutional  barrier  in  her  .way  when  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  a  once 
ster  State  was  the  game  on  foot ;  or  that  another,  who  could  not  adopt  the 
)vemment,  from  extreme  aversion  to  it,  for  two  whole  years,  should  so  have 
.lien  in  love  with  it  that  she  sends  forth  her  armed  brigands  to  assist  in 
'ushing  the  State  which  originated,  but  who  has  become  heartily  disgusted 
ith  it,  because  of  its  perversion  from  its  original  objects  into  an  engine  to 
B  used  by  a  majority  section  for  the  oppression  of  a  minority.  These 
emonstrat4ons  are  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the  agent  government,  by 
roceedings  gross,  tyrannical  and  revolting  to  all  who  have  heretofore  wor- 
lipped  at  tbe  now  desecrated  shrine  of  public  liberty. 

It  was  once  fondly  believed  that  there  were  certain  great  principles  which 
le  Revolution  in  England  of  1688,  and  our  ever  glorious  Revolution  of  1776, 
ad  canonized  and  rendered  sacred ;  but  we  live  to  see  the  day  when  those 
rinciples  are  derided  and  trampled  upon.  In  vain  does  the  victim  of  op- 
ression  demand,  in  the  language  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the  Constitu- 
on,  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  In  vain  that  he  invokes  the  principles  of 
fiagna  Charia,  which  are  as  dear  to  him  as  they  were  to  any  lordly  baron  at 
nnnyroede  or  any  Englishman  since.  In  vain  that  he  appeals  to  the  judges 
id  the  courts.  The  venerable  Chief- Justice,^  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
igo  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  is  mocked  at,  and  his  authority  despised. 

provost  marshal  usurps  the  place  of  the  judge,  and  some  unfledged  general 
inouDces  an  irreversible  decree  of  banishment  or  imprisonment.  Equally 
lin  that  the  citizen  claims  his  house  to  be  his  castle.  Armed  men,  without 
jthority  of  law,  arouse  him  from  his  slumbers  at  midnight,  and  hurry  him 
^ray  from  home  and  family,  to  be  immured  in  gloomy  and  distant  dungeons; 
le  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  along  with  the  freedom  of  elections, — 
le  guardians,  as  heretofore  fondly  supposed,  i>f  public  freedom, — have  been 

^  Roger  B.  Taney. 
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orathed  out ;  legitUturei  are  ditperied,  their  membere  ooniigned  to  piwrniy 
•od  thi)ae  citizene  who  have  had  the  nerve  to  write  or  epeak  a  word  in  op> 
position  to  such  galling  tyranny  are  to  be^fonnd  immured  in  modem  haatilci, 
where  no  ray  of  light  emanating  from  mind  or  conedenee  it  permitted  to 
enter. 

Such  in  in  brief  the  night  of  deipotiem  which  now  holds  ite  gloomy  rags 
over  all  the  North.  Tboee  very  people  who  hasety  submit  to  a  despotism  •» 
unrelenting  and  cruel  invade  our  soil  without  a  shadow  of  right,  and  dedtis 
it  to  be  their  purpose  to  force  us  back  into  a  union  which  they  have  destroyed, 
under  a  Goustitution  which  they  have  rendered  a  mockery  and  made  a  nulUtj. 
Dream  they  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  derived  from  a  gloriou 
ancestry,  when  they  talk  of  subjecting  us  to  the  same  tyranny  to  which  tber 
themselves  are  even  now  subjected  7  A  renewal  of  their  acquaintance  with 
our  history  would  instruct  them  to  regard  our  subjugation  as  a  day  dresa, 
and  nothing  more.  That  history  will  inform  them  that  this  noble  old  Ststi, 
through  nearly  three  centuries  of  existence,  has  in  no  instance  yielded  to  foree 
or  coercion.  Unless  I  overestimate  the  character  of  her  people,  they  would 
sooner,  to  use  the  language  of  an  Irish  patriot,  "  rase  every  house,  burn  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  make  the  last  entrenchments  of  liberty  their  graves,"  thsn 
submit  to  the  wrong  and  oppression  with  which  they  are  threatened.  For- 
midable arbiies  are  sent  to  crush  her  proud  spirit  and  to  impose  manacles  os 
her  free  limbs.  Through  a  great  misapprehension,  as  I  think,  of  their  doty,, 
but  as  they  conceived,  in  a  lofty  spirit  of  honor,  our  naval  officers  rerignod 
the  ships  which  they  commanded  at  the  time  of  resigning  their  commissioDi 
into  the  hands  of  Northern  officers,  who  carried  them  into  Northern  ports. 
Thus  have  we  been  deprived  of  our  just  proportion  of  a  navy  which  our  means 
assisted  tu  build,  and  which  is  now  to  be  used  in  efforts  to  ravage  and  plunder 
our  coasts,  and  burn  and  destroy  our  cities.  Surrounded  thus  and  threatened 
thus,  I  bold  it  as  an  axiom  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  decline  any  position 
which  the  State  or  its  people  may,  by  their  unsolicited  suffrages,  coufcr  upon 
him.  For  myself,  while  I  seek  nothing  and  aspire  to  nothing.  I  will  decline  no 
service  which  Virginia,  or  any  portion  of  her  people,  may  require  me  to  render. 
If,  then,  the  people  of  this  district  shall  elect  me  to  Congress,  I  shall  accept 
the  station,  and  devote  my  best  energies  to  a  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  and  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  this  great,  and,  as  I  doubt  not 
it  is  to  be,  victorious  Confederacy  of  States,  under  whose  parental  swar  1 
wish,  for  one,  to  live  and  die.  If,  however,  either  of  my  distinguished  friends 
— for  each  of  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  regard — who  have  been  announced 
as  candidates  shall  be  elected,  I  shall  be  quite  content,  and  shall  give  to  bis 
useful  and  patriotic  labors  in  the  holy  cause  that  engages  us  my  most  heartj 
applause  and  approval.  John  Ttler. 

During  this  canvass  the  papers  were  filled  with  laudations  of 
Mr.  Tyler  from  the  pens  of  many  of  the  most  distinguislied  men 
in  the  State.  A  reply  of  his  to  ex-Governor  John  Rutherfoord 
lies  before  me : 
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[To  John  Rdtherfoord.] 

Sherwood  Forest,  Nov.  1,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  has  been  duly  received,  and  I  have  read  with 
tbe  highest  pleasure  your  article  in  the  Enquirer  of  the  29th  October.  It  does 
me  full  justice,  and  is  the  more  agreeable  to  me  as  proceeding  from  one 
'whose  past  life  has  been  without  reproach  of  any  the  slightest  kind,  and  whose 
name  is  everywhere  and  by  every  person  repeated  with  honor.  I  know  not 
what  will  be  the  termination  of  the  approaching  election.  My  own  motives 
are  faithfully  set  forth  in  my  card  to  the  public.  At  my  time  of  life,  with 
all  my  personal  surroundings,  the  place  of  ease  and  comfort  would  be  my 
own  fireside ;  but  when  I  look  to  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  how  greatly 
she  is  threatened,  I  can  take  no  counsel  from  my  own  desires,  remembering 
that  on  another  occasion  even  the  "  widow's  mite  "  was  esteemed  'the  most 
▼aluable.  So  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  withhold  any  particle  of  service 
from  the  public  cause  which  others  may  esteem  me  capable  of  rendering. 
.  Express  to  Mrs.  Rutherfoord  my  constant  and  most  sincere  regard,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  always,  most  truly  and  faithfully,  your  friend,       J.  Tyler. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  one  man  at  least  whom  the  oflBce  had  soughty^ 
and  who  had  not  sought  the  oflBce.  To  the  last  he  never  stretched 
forth  his  hand  for  anj'  office,  nor  entered  into  a  political  intrigue 
in  his  life,  but  received  ever  the  rare  and  exalted  reward  of  "  his 
faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  position  in  which  he  might 
4e."  *  He  staid  quietly  at  home  during  the  canvass.  Early  in  the 
morning  after  the  election  a  man  came  dashing  on  horseback  from 
Richmond,  bespattered  with  mud,  and  asked  fgr  Mr.  Tyler.  Upon 
his  presenting  himself,  the  man  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  joy  seized  him  by  both  arms,  and  said :  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  are  elected,  su- !  you  are  elected !"  And  sure  enough 
he  was ;  for  Mr.  Tyler's  vote  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  com- 
bined vote  of  his  two  opponents. 


^  See  ante,  page  13,  note  2. 
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**&Bd  PnaUcmt  TrlwliBOMonoBMrtk.  He  dlxl  ntWr  a  rcrr  brld  illndu.  Th-n 
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Db&th. — Oar.  Iaxiwit'i  Txibd^  to  Hib  MntOBr.— Thb  Adtkob'b  Purm 
Woxso. 

MR.  TYLER,  however,  ww  not  destined  to  take  hU  seat  in 
the  permuirait  Oongrem  of  tlie  Confederate  States.  Bis 
end  was  drawing  near.  "The  gods  loved  liim  too  dearly  to  alluw 
him  to  taste  the  ashes  of  subjugation,"  He  died  "in  hope,''  and 
was  never  forced  to  see  the  "gannt  and  horrible  form"  of  tbat 
despotism  of  sectionalism  which  preyed  for  twenty  years  on  the 
Constitution,  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  Southern  States. 
He  never  saw  his  dear  Virginia  re<:hiced  to  "  Military  District 
No.  1,"  governed  with  refined  cruelty  by  the  worst  adventnrers  of 
the  North,  and  men  but  recently  slavcB,  under  the  snggeetion  of  a 
military  dictator.  He  never  saw  liis  State  &mW  for  five  yents, 
from  18ti5  to  1870,  and  denied  evcTi  the  shadow  of  representation 
in  Congress.  His  eyes  were  never  appalled  at  seeing  Blair,  Se- 
ward, Greeley,  Cliaee,  and  all  the  "stiff-backed"  of  1861  sickeoiiif 
hy  the  way  at  the  siglit  of  a  hew  set  of  rulers  who  bravely  glutted 
tlieir  vengeance  on  the  prostrate  South.  Thank  Qod,  he  vai 
sa>'ed  this  spectacle  I  He  died  when  the  Ancient  Dominion  st^ 
proudly  erect  as  she  saw  the  hosts  of  the  invader  driven  screes 
the  Potomac,  in  disgrace  and  utter  route,  from  her  sacred  soil— 
Virginia  Vicfkix  ! 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  at  uight,  on  the  18tb  of 
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January,  1862,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
^' after  a  short  illness,"  says  the  loving  Wise,  "in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  faculties,  conscious  that  death  was  near,  calm 
and  collected,  he  bade  this  world  farewell,  and  departed  this  life 
with  dignity  and  without  fear,  perfectly  composed,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  eflScacy  of  his 
blood  to  wash  away  every  stain  of  mortal  sin. 

"He  was  by  faith  and  by  heirship  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Christ,  and  never  doubted  Divine  Revelation.  He  was 
iin  honest,  affectionate,  benevolent,  loving  man,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  this  life  bravely  and  truly,  doing  his  whole  great 
duty  without  fear,  though  not  without  much  unjust  reproach; 
with  a  genial  soul,  glowing  with  good  will  to  man  and  reverence 
to  God,  and  so  righteous  that  his  woi:pt  enemy  on  earth  might 
well  pray,  '  Oh  that  my  latter  end  be  like  his !' 

"  He  had  forgiven  all  his  foes  long  before  he  died,  and  did 
them  more  than  justice  whenever  he  spoke  of  their  despiteful 
usage  to  him.  In  the  last  scenes  of  our  intercourse  with  him  in 
the  convention  which  declared  secession,  lie  passed  in  that  body  a 
eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  so  undeserved  from  him  upon  one  who 
had,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  so  fiercely  denounced 
hiniy  that  we  could  not  refrain  from  reproaching  him  privately 
for  uttering  even  what  was  truthful  in  the  encomium.  But  for 
this  charity  and  this  forgiving  temper  and  disposition  he  was  richly 
and  rarely  rewarded.  No  man  in  all  history  ever  so  outlived 
calumny  and  all  enmity  of  others  as  he  did.  When  lie  left  his 
fellow-men  he  left  nothing  in  their  hearts  and  memories  but  ad 
miration  and  veneration  of  his  character,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  good  deeds  he  had  done.  And  his  good  deeds  were  not '  in- 
terred with  his  bones.'  They  are  now  living  in  the  policy  his 
presidency  pursued." 

The  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Tyler  on  Mr.  Clay  in  the  con- 
vention was  suggestive  of  his  whole  course.  Though  in  favor  of 
secession  after  March  1st,  he  never  allowed  passion  for  one  mo- 
ment to  bias  his  judgment  against  any  man  or  any  measure,  and 
on  many  an  important  occasion  took  the  side  of  the  Conservatives 
against  the  sometimes  mistaken  zeal  of  those  who  rightly  be- 
lieved the  hour  required  action.  Thus  when,  in  March,  1861, 
Wise,  Eppa  Hunton,  George  W.  Randolph,  Angus  R.  Blakey, 
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Jeremiah  Morton  and  others,  while  the  Peace  Conference  propo* 
sitionB  were  pending  before  the  convention,  declined  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crittenden  for  his  efforts 
in  favor  of  ^^  a  jnst  and  honorable  adjustment  of  onr  national  dif- 
ficulties/' unless  tlie  resolution  was  amended  by  another,  ^  thst 
the  convention  does  not  mean  merely  to  approve  or  disapprove  d 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Peace  Conference."  Mr.  Tjler 
voted  against  the  amendment ;  and  in  his  speech  against  Summer^s,. 
two  days  after,  opposing  the  same  propositions,  passed  a  high  oom- 
pliment  on  Mr.  Crittenden — ^^  aged  now,  a  student  at  William  and 
Mary  when  I  was  there  as  a  Oraramar  boy,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,, 
who  was  for  a  time  in  my  cabinet,  and  whose  loss  I  regretted  upon 
his  voluntary  retirement." 

He  was  always  prepared  for  concession  on  questions  which  in- 
volved no  sacrifice  of  principle.  ^^  None  of  us,"  says  Mr.  Yenable, 
in  the  eulogy  that  follows,  alluding  to  the  secret  proceedings  of 
Congress,  ^^  have  forgotten  the  Itoman  dignity  *  with  which  he 
changed  his  vote  upon  a  great  measure,  in  order  that  the  ]xw 
mighf  go  forth  to  the  country  with  the  prestige  of  unanimity.*' 

Hon.  Lewis  K.  Harvie,  of  Amelia  county,  writes  the  author  tlie 
following  letter  descriptive  of  Mr.  Tyler's  characteristic  generosity: 

CnuLA  P.  0.,  May  16,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  information  you 
wish.  Your  honored  father,  my  friend,  and  myself  were  on  the  commission 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  whole  committee  were  unanimous,  and 
reported  in  favor  of  uniting  under  one  government  with  the  other  Confederate 
States.  Who  prepared  the  report  I  have  forgotten.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
give  you  the  information. 

I  esteemed  your  father  as  highly  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  I  may  say  that 
I  reverence  his  memory.  He  had  the  entire  trust  and  confidence  of  every 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  and  exercised  and  wielded  more  influence 
and  control  over  its  deliberations  and  acts  than  any  man  in  it.  He  won  itfr 
confidence  in  a  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Summers,,  who  made  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  **  Peace  Congress"  held  in  Washington,  and  secured  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  the  whole  convention,  when  be  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  speak  only  at  intervals  and  the  convention  adjourned  again  and 
again  to  hear  him.  His  influence,  and,  I  may  say,  control,  over  the  conven- 
tion, during  its  whole  term,  was  irresistible.  It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to 
recite  to  you  evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  estimate 
placed  on  his  patriotism  and  love  of  Virginia,  by  men  of  all  parties,  however 
conflicting  and  diversified  and  distinct  their  views  and  sentiments. 
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r  recollect  one  among  other  occasions  when  he  changed  by  the  ftirce  of  his 
quence  and  patriotism  the  action  of  the  convention  by  a  defense  of  General 
jtt  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  were  assailed  ;  and  how  he  triumphantly  carried  the 
.>po8ition  through  the  convention  (almost  by  acclamation)  to  invite  General 
3tt  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  State.  It  was  the  most  masterly  and  tri- 
iphant  appeal  to  which  I  ever  listened,  and  left  us  who  opposed  it  in  a 
ijority  of  sixteen,  all  told.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Clay  were  both  Vir- 
lians,  and,  while  he  had  difi'ered  with  them  both,  they  had  reflected  honor 
d  lustre  on  her,  their  common  mother,  and  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  cou- 
iitioD  ol  Virginia  that  electrified  the  whole  body. 

He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  Confederate  ^bngress,  almost  by  accla- 
ition,  over  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  men  in  the  Uichmond  district, 
er  he  had  been  subjected  to  obloquy  and  vituperation  for  strangling  the 
Ilk  of  the  United  States  and  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union.  His  devotion 
Virginia  and  her  confidence  in  him  were  commensurate, 
i^uch  and  so  sincere  was  my  appreciation  of  his  character,  and  the  estimate 
it  1  placed  on  his  valuable  and  brilliant  career  that  characterized  his  public 
uduct,that  1  invariably  paid  my  respects  to  him  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat 
convention. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  recur  to  my  past  intercourse  with  him.  I  trust 
at  his  son  will  ascribe  the  prolixity  of  luy  reply  to  the  sincerity  of  my 
teem  for  one  who  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Virginia  with  equal  fervor. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours.  Lewis  E.  Harvie. 

fon  G,  TyUr^  Esq.,  Richmond^  Va. 

And  how  completely  his  patriotism  and  character  appeared  ac- 
lowledged  by  all  in  this  hour  of  Virginia's  peril,  it  is  only  neees- 
ry  to  say  that  the  old  Whig  statesmen  in  Virginia  were  among  his 
irmest  friends.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Summers,  Baldwin,  Macfar- 
tid,  men  true  as  steel  to  Virginia, — knew  him  no  longer  as  a  party- 
an,  but  realized  that  liis  whole  life  had  been  a  consistent  struggle 
r  principle.  Mr.  Wise  gives  a  beautiful  anecdote  of  Mr.  Tyler 
d  Col.  Baldwin.  Baldwin  was  brother-in-law  of  A.  II.  H. 
uart,  and  tlie  son  of  Mr.  Tyler's  room-mate  at  William  and 
ary  College, — Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  a  judge  for  many  years  of 
e  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Wise  says: 

His  (Baldwin's)  politics  diflVred  widely  from  Mr.  Tyler's.  Mr.  Tyler  from 
»  youth  up  was  a  Democrat  of  the  order  of  Jefl'erson,  whilst  Judge  Baldwin 
d  educated  his  son  in  the  ultra  school  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  abided 
t  any  school  or  schoolmen  of  Democracy;  was  opposed  to  secession;  was 
•  peace,  or  prevention  of  war,  on  almost  any  terms ;  made  a  speech  for 
lich  he  was  crowned  by  a  Boston  woman  with  flowery  wreaths  as  the 
ampion  of  the  Union  in  the  convention  ;  and  uttered  sentiments  and  argu- 
•nta  which  bound  him,  it  was  thought,  on  principle,  to  unite  himself  with 
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the  Northern  cansa  agftintt  hit  naUve  Tallay  Und  of  Virginia.  Ha  aapedaUf 
oppoiad  Mr.  Tyler's  Tiaw^  on  the  report  of  tha  GommiMionan  of  Virgtnii  re- 
•pectiog  the  retulti  of  tha  Peace  Cohfereoca  at  Waehington.  Hie  WUg 
prejudices,  indeed,  against  Mr.  Tyler,  for  long-past  bittemeaa  of  his  party, 
for  reason  of  his  Bank  vetoes  and  other  matters  of  diffevenca,  kept  him  skof 
from  his  society.  He  had  avoided  personal  contact  with  him.  Bat  at  lul 
the  ladies  of  the  two  houses  met  at  tha  hotel  where  they  messed  and  hrosgkt 
them  together.  Mr.  Tyler  had  observed  Gblonel  Baldwin's  avoidance  of  ktm, 
if  not  his  aversion  to  him ;  and  one  morning  he  walked  up  to  him,  and  dmr 
a  paper  from  his  bosom  and  asked  him  to  read  it.  It  was  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Tyler  from  Colonel  Baldwin's  father,  written  late  in  life.  It  proved  that 
Judge  Briscoe  0.  Baldwin  knew,  loved  and  honored  John  Tyler,  snd  it 
subdued  the  son's  aversion,  and  made  him  honor  and  respect  the  man  of  whom 
his  honored  father  was  proud  to  be  a  friend. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  success  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  Congress  and  in  the  convention  he  was  exhaostless  in  his  sug- 
gestions, scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  post  as  a  member  of  either 
body,  pmdent  yet  bold,  conciliatory  yet  firm  and  unbending;  now 
encouraging  the  young  men  who  crowded  to  see  him,  now  sooth' 
ing  the  disappointment  of  the  aspirant  for  ofiice,  now  appeasing 
the  jealousies  against  one  another  of  rival  oflScers  under  the  govern- 
ment,  exhorting  the  generals  and  troops  to  3uty,  urging  by  day 
and  by  night  the  vast  preparations  of  war ;  to  all  that  surrounded 
him,  whatever  their  old  party-affiliations  true  to  the  motto  that 
liad  ever  regulated  his  conduct,  ''still  in  his  right-hand  carrying 
gentle  peace ;"  his  whole  soul  given  to  the  defense  of  his  State^ 
his  country,  and  concentrated  against  one  object — the  enemt/j  the 
invader,  the  despoiler  of  the  sacred  land  of  his  ancestors;  in  a 
word,  reaching,  according  to  the  evidence  of  all,  far  above  and 
beyond  in  the  intensity  of  his  patriotism,  the  unselfishness  of  hi& 
behavior,  and  the  wisdom,  ability,  and  sagacity  of  his  views! 

Mrs.  Tyler  thus  gives  the  details  of  his  last  hours: 

*'  It  was  through  a  singular  dream  I  had  that  I  came  to  Richmond  in  time 
to  be  with  Mr.  Tyler  during  all  his  illness,  which  ende<l  with  his  death, 
January  18,  18C2.  He  had  gone  on  before,  in  his  usual  health,  and  I  was  to 
follow  with  the  baby,  Pearl,  for  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks,  after  visiting  my 
friends  at  Brandon  and  Shirley 'ou  the  river,  which  I  intended  should  coosume 
at  least  a  week  ;  but  I  awoke  the  morning  I  had  proposed  to  leave  with  a 
troublesome  dream.  I  thought  Ihad  risen  to  dress,  but  on  looking  back  to 
the  bed,  observed  Mr.  Tyler  lying  there,  looking  pale  and  ill.  I  remarked 
it  to  Nancy,  the  maidservant,  who  had  come  in  to  assist  me  in  dressing.  It 
seemed  he  heard  me  speak,  and  said:  "Are  you  awake,  darling;  come  and 
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'  bead."     Uy  feelingE  were  so  Mil  that  he  should  have  waited  unti) 
e  befora  telling  me  he  felt  ill,  that  I  realty  awoke,  much  distressed, 
1  aa  1  did  BO,  Nancy  enteieil  the  ruom,  aud  warned  me  it  was  time  ta  dres» 
t  the  boat.     I  surprised  her  by  sajing  that  1  intended  going  right  on  to 
1,  without  stopping  anywhere  ou  the  river,  and  narrated  my  dreitro. 
V  1  bad  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  making  the  visits  to  my 
|Dds,  and  begged  I  would  not  be  intlncnced  by  my  dream,  anying :  "  You 
stress,  dreams  always  go  by  contraries;"   hut  none  of  the  family 
d  dissuade  me  from  going  direct  to  Richmond;  and  so,  with   old   nurse, 
my,  and  the  baby,  I  arrived  at  the  KxchangB  Hotel  on  Friday,  January 
■  dark,  and  entirely  uneipected.     On  alighting  from  the  carriage, 
»  recognized  by  Col.  Edward  C.  Cnbell,  who  assisted  me.     My  first  en- 
in  regard  to  the  Prenident,  and  my  anxieliy  was  allayed  on  hearing 
ite  well.     He  sitid  I  was  taking  my  husband  by  surprise,  as  he  had 
t  left  hJB  room,  and  heard  from  him  that  [  wuuld  not  he  in  Richmond  for 
le.     He  proposed  to  go  in  srnrch  of  bini,  as  they  had  left  his  room 
and  bad   parted  at  the  reading-room.     I  knew  the  location  of  his 
Room,  and  snid  we  would  nwnit  him  there.     In  u  few  moments  1  heard  his 
harried  steps  on  the  bridge,  wliich,  you  know,  joins  the  Exchange  to  the  Bal- 
lard  House.     The  baby  clapped   her  little  hands  on  seeing  him.     As  he  took 
her  from  the  nurse  iie  said,  gleefully,  "  I  really  believe  she  knows  me  " — he  had 
been  away  from  her  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  then  he  wanted  to  know  what  nil 
tbia  change  in  my  plans,  since  my  letter  of  the  day  before,  meant.     I  told  the 
drbitiii,  which  quite  aroused  him.    The  next  day,  the  parlor  was  filled  with  our 
visitors,  and  nil  were  remarking  on  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  Presi- 
iletit.      Mr.  Boulware  said  to  him,  "how  becoming  is  your  new  suit!"     The 
Tri^sident  langhed  heartily,  and  replied,  "  I  wear  it  in  honor  of  my  wife's  ar- 
rival ;  hut  I  had  always  thought  until  now  that  there  was  no  use  in  my  hav- 
ing a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  no  one  ever  noticed  it,"     That  night  (Saturday) 
I   nwoke  in  the  night   suffering  from   headache.     The   President  placed   his 
hatid  on  my  head,  and  said  "  your  forehead  is  ao  cold  ;  shan't  I  send  for  the 
iloclor  7     You  see  your  dream  is  out ;  it  is  your  head  that  /  am  holding,  and 
not  you  mine."     1  asked  for  morphine.     He  arose,  weighed  some,  and  gAve 
It  to  me,  and  very  soon  I  was  entirely  relieved.     The  next  morning  when  1 
swoke,  quite  early,  I  obrarved  him  standing  before  the  fire  nearly  dressed. 
Then  he  said,  "  your  dream  now  is  out,  for  I  believe  I  have  had  a  chill,  aod  I 
have  determined  to  go  down  to  the  breakfast  table  and  take  a  cup  of  hot 
^^a."     I  begged  he  would  have  it  sent  for,  and  lie  down  again  ;  but  he  pre- 
^^■red  to  go  for  It,  and  so  I.  not  thinking  bis  illness   was  serious,  remained 
^^■lere  I  was,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  morphine.     1  was  aroused  by  the 
^^■Tftnce  of  the  President  returning,  and  alarmed  to  see  him  with  collar  open, 
^^B  cravat  in  baud.     He  exclaimed,  "  I  would  not  bave  had  it  happen  for  a 
^^kat  deal ;  it  will  be  all  around  the  town  !"  and  then  weht  ou  to  tel!  me  be 
^^H  risen  to  leave  the  table,  staggered  and  fell.     Ho  was  lifted  and  carried  tu 
^^B  parlor,  where,  lying  on  the  sofa,  he  recovered  cunsciousness,  and  then  in- 
^^Bcd  BpOD  coming  alone  to  his  room,  lest  I  should  be  alarmed.     His  friends 
^^Kan  surging  iuto  the  room  before  I  could  rise  tu  attend  him.    Tbey  were 
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very  solicitous,  and  extended  him  on  the  sofa;  but  be  assured  tbem  be  was 
better,  and  would  send  for  his  doctor,  and  then  be  could  not  help  relating  my 
dream,  saying,  "  her  dream  is  a  true  one,  and  I  leave  my  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren to  God  and  my  country."  The  gentlemen  left  the  room,  expressing 
wishes  soon  to  hear  from  him,  and  to  be  of  service.  Dr.  Peachy  arrived,  and 
pronounced  his  case  a  billions  attack,  united  with  bronchitis,  as  he  was  soon 
troubled  with  a  cough.  He  did  not  take  to  bis  bed  entirely,  and  desired  to 
receive  and  converse  with  the  friends  who  called  upon  him  ;  but  as  his  symp- 
toms did  not  improve,  and  he  had  much  headache,  his  physician  insisted  he 
should  go  home  and  have  perfect  quiet  for  a  few  days,  for  bis  mind  was  con- 
stantly exercised  over  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  he  could  talk  of  little 
■else,  except  to  express  such  tender  love  and  anxiety  for  his  family.  How  I 
will  treasure  all  his  loving  expressions  I  The  doctor  gave  him  a  morphioe 
mixture  for  his  cough,  which  soothed  it,  but  caused  him  to  make  wandering 
remarks  when  half  asleep. 

'*  Mr.  Rives  had  an  interview  with  him  on  Thursday  (the  16th)  in  regard  to 
iiis  son  residing  in  New  York,  whose  property  he  feared  might  be  in  danger 
of  contiscation.     He  took  occasion   to  request   that   Mr.    Kives   would  ask 
the  permission  of  Congress  to  his  absence  for  a  few  days,  according  to  the 
wish  of  his  physician.     He  was  always  so  scrupulous  in  his  obedience  to  rules. 
He  said  we  would  go  to  Sherwood  on  Saturday  ;  but  alas  1  ou  Friday  night, 
just  after  he  had  retired  to  bed,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  was  better,  and 
would  have  a  good  sleep,  and  had  slept  for  an  hour,  he  suddenly  awoke  with 
a  feelini;  of  sufiocation,  which  immediatel}'  aroused  me.     Robert  Tyler,  who 
h;ul  (leterniined  to  spend   the  iii{^ht,  and   be  of  any  assistance  if  needed,  aud 
had  arranged  himself  to  bleep  upon   the  sofa,  hastened  for  Dr.  Brown,  whose 
room  was  upon   the  same  lloor.     Hy  my  side  of  the  bed   was  a  cot  fur  tiie 
baby.     He  threw   himself  across  to  it  in   his  restlessness,   which  awoke  the 
child,  who  whimpered  a  little.     He  raised  himself  up,  saying:   **  Poor  little 
things  linw  I  disturb  her,"  and  laid   baek  on  his  pillow.      I   bathed  his  head 
and  chest  with  spirits,  while  the  nurse  hushed  the  little  one.     He  asked  t" 
have  her  brought  to  him  that  he  might  kiss  her.     Dr.  Hrown  came  in  without 
delay,  and   prescribed   mustard    pla^ters  and   brandy.     The   President  said: 
"  Doctor,  I   think   yon   are  mistaken,"  but  took  the  stimulant.     Dr.  Peachy 
entered,   to   whom   lie  said:   "Doctor,]   am  going."     Dr.  Peachy  answered: 
"I   iiope   not,  sir."     The  President  added:   "Perhaps  it  is  best,"   (his  last 
wcrds).      I   held  again   the  stimulant  to  his  lips;  his  teeth  chattered  on  the 
glass;   he  looked  fnrward  with  a  radiant  expression,  as  if  he  saw  something 
to  surprise  and   please,  and  then,  as  if  falling  asleep,  was  gone  I     The  bed- 
stead on  which  he  died  was  exactly  like  the  one  1  saw  hiin  upon  in  my  tlreani, 
an<l  unlike  any  of  our  own. 

"  '  So  paf^ed  lh«»  stroniif,  h«Toic  goiiJ  away.'  " 

On  ]\[r.  Tvler's  decease  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  took  prompt 
and  itnpre.ssive  acti(Mi.  Glowing  eulogies  were  passed  upon  him 
on  Saturday,  the  18th,  in  both  Ilou.ses,  and  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  : 
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^Kb«  mournful  iatelligence  of  the  decease  of  Joho  Tyler,  after  a  brief  iUneti, 
^Htcaut  a  gloom  over  tbis  General  Assembly.  The  sad  news  will  spread 
^^kugbont  bis  native  State  with  painful  effect.  It  will  be  beard  throughout 
In  Soutbeni  Confederacy  with  deep  and  abiding  sorrow.  He  has  filled  a 
large  space  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Heaven  has  blessed  him  with 
ietigth  of  (lays,  and  his  country  with  nil  her  honors.  He  has  aecnred,  we  bp- 
HeTe,  a  blissful  immortality. 

For  the  page  of  history  his  fame  is  destined  to  occupy,  it  is  proper  briefly 
to  recount  the  many  offices  he  has  filled.  From  youthful  manhood  to-green 
old  age  be  has  served  his  country  faithfully,  aa  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  where  his  ripening  intellect  displayed  the  promiM  if  usefulueas 
«Dd  attracted  atlentioD  ;  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  where  his 
wholesome  advice  lent  wisdom  to  authority  ;  aa  Ihi;  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth, where  his  administrative  powers  gave  efficacy  to  law,  and  his  execu- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  by  their  representalives  was  rendered 
pleasant  by  kindness  and  courtesy  ;  aa  a  memberof  the  first  convention  called 
to  amend  the  Slate  Constitution,  in  which  body  his  ripened  experience  gave 
hi«  c-iunsel  the  force  of  wisdom  and  prudence;  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  itepresenlatives  of  the  United  States,  standing  firm  amid  the  rage  of  party 
spirit,  and  remaining  true  to  principle  and  to  right  ;  as  a  Senator  represent- 
ing this  Stale  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  in  which  he  shone  conspicu- 
ous for  his  strict  adherence  to  constitutional  obligation  and  for  his  manly  de- 
fease of  the  rights  of  the  State*  and  the  honor  of  the  country.  As  Tice-Pie- 
sident  of  the  United  States,  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
with  dignity  and  impartiality,  preserving  the  decorum  of  a  body  that  theu 
was  a  model  for  legislative  assemblies;  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  national  hnnor  and  reputation  were  acknowledged  unimpeached  and 
unimpaired  in  every  land,  and  the  powers  of  the  earth  looked  up  to  the  new 
government  as  nn  exemplar  of  morals  and  of  power  worthy  of  rrapect  and 
imitation.  He  thus,  step  by  alep,  ascended  to  the  eminence  from  which  he 
surveyed  bis  country,  pcacelul  and  glorious,  and  calmly  retired  in  dignity  to 
n  privote  station,  bappy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bright  career,  happy  in  a 
refined  and  prosperoud  home,  happy  in  the  circle  of  family  and  friends. 

His  State  called  him  agnin  iulo  ber  service.  She  was  to  be  assembled  in 
convention  to  resist  oppresaion,  and  to  williatand  a  galling  tyranny  against 
which  her  best  men  chafed.  His  services  were  invoked  to  aid  in  maintaining 
the  high  position  she  had  heretofore  occupied.  He  came  from  his  retirement. 
He  advised  separation  in  peace,  or  wnr  to  vindicate  her  honor.  He  was  again 
■elected  a  commissioner  to  tender  to  the  government  at  Washington  the 
terma  npon  which  Virginia  would  remain  united  with  her  former  sisters.  He 
was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  that  Peace  Conference.  His  manly  ap- 
peals for  justice  were  uttered  and  unheeded.  He  returued  and  recommended 
separation  and  independence.  His  advice  was  taken.  It  became  ueceEsary 
lo  form  and  establish  another  government  for  the  new  Confederacy.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Sovereign  Convention  of  Virginia  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Congress.  While  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  new  goverunieut  was  assuming  itij  permanent  bails,  be 
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was  elected  by  the  people  a  member  of  the  firtit  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Confederate  States,  with  a  fair  promise  still  of  usefulness,  to  stamp  hb 
wisdom  upon  the  enduring  monuments  of  a  new  national  existence. 

But  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  check  his  career,  and  take  him  to  himielf. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  John  Tyler.  In  private  he  wai 
the  perfect  gentleman,  the  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  social,  and  deligbtfal 
companion  ;  it  may  be  said  of  him,  his  kind  hand  ministered  to  the  waDts  of 
the  distressed. 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Asiemblt/f  as  the  testimonial  of  a  nation's  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  a  great  and  good  man,  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  Seotte 
and  House  of  Delegates  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States  to  make  arrangements  for  his  funeral  and 
burial. 

Resolved,  That  with  the  consent  of  his  family  his  remains  be  deposited  in 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  near  the  remains  of  Jamei 
Monroe,  and  that  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  authorized  to  cause  a  suitable 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forthwith  communicated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  a 
request  that  they  concur  therein. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  committees  of  arrangements 
and  conference  appointed  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tiire : 

In  the  House  of  Delegates, — Messrs.  Barbour,  Newton,  Robert- 
son, Hunter,  Slieflfey,  Grattan,  Anderson,  of  Botetourt;  Blue. 
McCaniant,  Rives,  Jones,  Saunders,  of  Franklin;  Mallory. 

In  the  Senate. — Messrs.  Braneli,  Rol>ertson,  Collier,  Wiley, 
Isbell,  Newman,  Johnson. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were,  on  the  19th  of  the  month, 
Sunday,  removed  to  the  Capitol,  where,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  solemn  ceremony  of  laying  the  remains  in  state  was 
performed,  the  body  being  disposed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  Lshell,  of  the  State  Senate,  and  Mr.  Bocock,  member 
of  Congress ;  the  members  of  Congress,  of  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  the  House  of  Delegates  attending  in  procession. 

[From  the  Richmond  Whig  of  January  21,  18G2.] 

Prockedinos  of  Congress. 
Coii<:retss  sat  yetiterdiiy  with  open  (ioorn,  devoting  their  entire  session  to 
suitable  tril>utes  to  the  virtues  and  services  of  their  late  fell«)W-meraber,  tie 
venerable  an;]  lamented  ex- President  Tyler.  All  day  long  his  honored  re 
mains  lay  in  state,  in  the  draped  Hall  of  Congress,  covered  with  the  flagff 
kis  country,  with  a  w-reath  of  evergreens  and  white  roses  on  his  breast;  and 
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multitudes  of  both  lexes  visited  the  chamber  to  tAke  a  last  look  at  his  well- 
known  featares,  and  testify  by  their  presence  their  sense  of  the  public  loss. 
As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  drew  near,  the  space  allotted  to 
spectators  rapidly  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  twelve  o'clock  Pres- 
ident Cobb  took  the  chair,  and  an  earnest  and  touching  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge. 

Mr.  Macfarland,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  President :  My  colleagues  have  been  pleased  to  assign  to  me  the  sad 
duty  of  preparing  resolutions,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  great 
bereavement  it  is  summoned  unexpectedly  to  mourn  and  lament.  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  perform  the  mournful  duty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  sensibilities  of  Congress  and  the  country.  Any  announcement  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  Hon.  John  Tyler  is  imperfect  and  inadequate,  fails  of  giving 
utterance  to  the  nation's  lamentation,  if  it  do  not  present  him  as  a  statesman 
and  patriot  in  whom  his  countrymen  delighted  to  repose  their  confidence, 
and  who  failed  not  to  derive  fresh  incentives  to  honor  and  revere  him  from 
the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  he  administered  every  trust. 

John  Tyler  is  an  historical  name.  He  was  himself  permitted  to  hear  the 
judgment  of  his  generation,  and  I  might  say,  of  posterity,  upon  the  labors 
and  motives  of  his  life,  pronouncing  that  they  were  alike  elevated  and  suc- 
cessful. He  was  the  venerable  representative  of  the  memories  of  a  past  age, 
with  its  renounced  alliances  and  associations,  and  zealous  and  eflicient  in  the 
reforms  and  progress  which  have  made  the  period  of  his  latter  days  forever 
memorable.  His  fame  is  indissolubly  blended  with  the  history  of  his  times, 
and  shall  survive  the  most  enduring  memorials  of  personal  affection,  or  of 
public  esteem.  Live,  he  still  does,  and  will,  in  his  example,  his  deeds,  the 
purity  of  his  public  and  private  life,  in  his  matured  counsels  and  inflexible 
devotion  to  Constitutional  and  Republican  Government.  However  profoundly 
the  blow  smote  upon  our  own  feelings,  "  where  else  could  he  have  been  re- 
lieved of  the  yoke  of  his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore  them  ?" 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  characterized  by  fierce  political  and  party 
divisions;  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  ever  intrepid  in  avowing  his  opinions,  and 
reaolute  in  defending  them.  His  career  as  chief-magistrate  of  the  United 
States  exposed  him  to  painful  collisions,  and  demanded  of  him  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  fortitude  and  intrepidity.  He  met  his  trials  then,  as  he  did 
mil  others,  as  a>good  and  brave  man  may,  with  patience  and  confidence,  in 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  motives.  It  was  reserved  for  him,  here  in  his 
own  State,  and  in  her  august  convention,  to  receive  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  entire  body,  on  being  proposed  as  a  delegate  to  this  Provisional  Congress 
— an  emphatic  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  his  eventful  life,  and  to 
the  weight  of  his  character. 

-  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  alone  for  his  statesmanship,  and  the  length  and  va- 
riety of  his  public  services,  that  Mr.  Tyler  will  be  gratefully  remembered, 
and  that  admiring  memories  will  fondly  revert  to,  and  recall  him.  As  in  his 
•necessive  elevation  from  one  high  trust  to  another,  until  he  had  compassed 
the  entire  round  of  political  preferment,  an  increase  of  reputation,  fame, 
homage,  met  him  at  every  advance,  so  in  private  life  it  was  his  privilege  to 
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tiecure  the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  approached  him.  Of 
the  most  obliging  courtesy,  genial,  generous  and  confiding;  and  withal, lo 
engaging  for  his  copious  eloquence,  his  sympathy  for  his  fellow  man,  and  hii 
profound  views  of  the  questions  which  engaged  the  public  attention,  all  per- 
sons were  instinctively  attracted  to  him,  nor  did  any  go  away  without  admir- 
ing him.  You  remember,  sir,  how  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  were  accot- 
tomed  to  cluster  around  him,  and  how  engaging  and  attractive  he  was  always 
found.  Nothing  now  remains  for  us,  but  the  last  and  sad  office  of  mooming 
friends,  to  commemorate  the  afflicting  dispensation. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Beiolvedf  That  Congress  has  heard,  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  of  the  death, 
in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  18th  instant,  of  the  Hon.  John 
Tyler,  a  member  of  this  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  this  illustri- 
ous statesman  and  honored  patriot,  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  will  attend  the  funeral  of  de- 
ceased at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  funeral  solemnities. 

Resolved^  That  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  Tyler,  bo  communicated  by  the  President  of  Congress  to  the  family 
of  deceased. 

Resolvedy  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
that  Congress  do  now  adjourn. 

Eulogies  on  the  deceased  were  then  pronounced  by  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Rives,  of  Virginia;  Wigall,  of  Texas;  Venable,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Rhett,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  but  the  adjournment  was  stayed  to  en- 
able the  Speaker  to  present  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  a<lopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  Saturday,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyler. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  obsequies  was  appointed. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  committee  as  follows:  Messrs.  Bocock.  of  Vir- 
ginia; Smith,  of  Alabama;  Johnson,  of  Arkansas  ;  Ward,  of  Florida  ;  Craw- 
ford, of  Georgia;  Burnett,  of  Kentucky;  Conrad,  of  Louisiana;  Harris,  of 
Mississippi;  Bell,  of  Missouri;  Morehead,  of  North  Carolina;  Boyce,  of 
South  Carolina;  Atkins,  of  Tennessee;  and  Oldham,  of  Texas. 

I  filial]  not  reproduce  here  the  beautiful  orations  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
T.  Hunter  and  Mr,  William  C.  Rives,  whicli  are  given  by  Mr. 
Wise  in  his  Seven  Decades^  but  Mr.  Venable's  remarks  ought  to 
be  put  in  easier  access : 

Mk.     Venable's  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  President  Tyler. 

M It.  President  :  After  a  short  interval  we  are  called  upon  again  to  recos- 
nize  the  iiand  of  death  doing  his  work  amongst  us.  Another  of  our  colleagues 
has  obeyed  the  summons.     Clothed  in  his  robes  of  ofticc,  he  has  finished  the 
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work  assigned  him  and  sleeps  amongst  the  fathers,  himself  one  of  that  patri- 
archal host.  "  The  hand  of  the  reaper  took  the  ear  that  was  hoary,"  ripe, 
inatared  and  perfect.  A  long,  distinguished,  useful  life,  filled  with  the 
■ervice  of  his  country,  always  forming  a  portion  of  its  proudest  history,  has 
closed  amidst  its  continuous  duties— closed  amidst  scenes  of  domestic  en- 
dearment, varied  by  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  at  the  last  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  that  friendship  which  legitimately 
•nrrounds  the  great  and  good  man  at  the  end  of  bis  life.  When  I  saw  him 
in  this  hall,  a  reverential  feeling  pervaded  and  po&^essed  me.  I  listened  to 
his  counsels,  learned  from  his  experience,  and  never  before  so  fully  realized 
the  conception  of  the  poet  who  assigned  to  Nestor  the  office  of  composing  the 
difficulties  and  solving  the  perplexities  which  beset  the  Grecian  council  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Wo  have  all  been  impressed  with  the  unimpaired  vigor 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  kind  and  dignified  concession  on  measures  where 
there  was  no  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency.  None  of  us  have  forgotten 
the  Roman  dignity  with  which  he  changed  his  vote  upon  a  great  measure  in 
order  that  the  law  might  go  forth  to  the  country  with  the  prestige  of 
unanimity. 

The  son  of  a  revolutionary  sire,  whose  life  constitutes  so  much  of  the  history 
of  that  struggle,  the  fire  of  patriotism  early  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  his 
heart,  continued  to  glow  and  burn  with  increasing  intensity,  until  his  name, 
now  enrolled  with  that  of  his  distinguished  father;  will  descend  with  renewed 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Of  the  political  history  of  President  Tyler  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  extend 
my  remarks;  we  have  already  heard  most  interesting  details,  as  far  as  time 
would  permit;  for  should  anything  more  than  a  reference  be  made  to  a  career 
of  fifty  years,  with  small  intermission,  in  the  service  of  a  country  which  de- 
lighted to  honor  him,  it  would  protract  these  proceedings  to  an  undesirable 
length.  To  the  biographer  and  the  historian  this  work  must  be  assigned. 
Prom  the  year  1811,  as  a  legislator,  a  lawyer,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
S^tate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and  the  presidential  chair, 
lie  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  uutil  he  attained  the  highest 
irhicb  they  could  bestow.  Educated  in  and  belonging  to  the  Republican 
State-rights  school,  he  never  failed  in  all  his  public  acts  to  recognize  those 
loctrines,  reserving  for  the  close  of  his  honored  and  useful,  life  the  crowning 
act  which  made  those  doctrines  practical  and  operative.  Retiring  from  the 
presidency,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm,  within  the  circle  of  a  loving  family, 
he  was  cheered  by  the  hope,  which  all  wise  men  cherish,  of  that  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  that  he  might  close  his  course  in  peace  and  quietness. 
This  realization  was  denied  him,  for  his  country  called  for  him  again,  and  he 
once  more  responded  to  her  call,  in  the  last,  the  noblest  service  of  his  life. 
For  whilst  we  admire  the  stern  consistency  of  his  public  life;  his  resistance 
nf  the  Missouri  compromise  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  its  unconstitutionality  ; 
his  solitary  vote  in  the  Senate  against  the  Force  bill ;  the  sagacity  which  he 
displayed  in  the  great  measures  of  his  administration  ;  the  wisdom  with 
which,  in  utter  disregard  of  party  tactics,  he  surrounded  himself  with  the 
greatest  and  best  of  councillors ;  the  moral  courage  with  which  he  emanci- 
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pftted  the  people  from  the  thnldoin  of  the  monqMiluugen,  wboM  fiBttm 
were  well  nigh  futened  upon  them  ;  the  eep«rftiioii  of  Um  TrtMorj  firooi  the 
bftiiki,  and  the  ennezAtloa  of  the  Tait  domain  of  Tezasi-- th^  all  pale  befoit 
the  hiatorj  of  the  last  year  of  hia  life. 

.  Troablea,  which  many  feared  and  lome  anticlpaled  with  the  oertainty  of 
conTictien,  came  npon  na,  and  the  veteran  once  more,  in  armor  of  pnof,  led 
hia  countrymen  to  leaietanoe.    He  eaw  that  honor  and  independence  w«t 
perilled,  and  hia  great  eonl  knew  not  how  to  hedtate.    As  an  amhamador  if 
Virginia  to  the  Preddent  of  the  United  BUtee,  he  demanded,  with  a  dignitj 
heooming  hit  minion,  why  it  was  that  the  guna  of  Fortreaa  Monroe,  hailt  npoa 
Virginia'!  soil  for  her  protection,  were  turned  agalnet  her  boaom— a  fact  wUek, 
although  existing,  was  by  that  functionary  denied.    As  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention,  and  as  President  of  the  Peace  GongreM,  hia  high  purpoei 
and  continual  claim  of  the  rights  of  the  South  marked  him  aa  the  "  Cbkis  of 
tlie  Fathers,"  on  whose  firmness  we  could  rely  and  in  wluwe  wisdom  we  could 
confide.    The  masterly  speech  delivered  on  his  retnm  to  the  convention  froa 
the  Peace  Congress,  which  exposed  the  impotent  and  degrading  concluslotte 
proposed  by  that  body  to  his  State,  will  be  long  remembered.    It  was  the 
great  point  in  that  discussion,  it  was  a  triumph  over  the  last  eflbrt  at  snb- 
mission,  and  our  lamented  colleague,  looking  secession  and  its  oonseqneneee 
in  the 'face,  feared  not  to  advise  and  to  lead  in  the  oonsnmmation  which  now 
presents  us  to  the  world  aa  the  Confederate  States  of  Amerlea.    The  greet 
msster  of  English  poetry  has  said  of  glory, "  that,  like  a  eirele  in  the  water, 
it  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself  till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperses  to  naoght." 
However  beautiful  and  true  this  illustratioD  may  be  in  general,  it  fails  in  de- 
sciibing  the  glory  won  by  our  illustrious  colleague;  the  centrifugal  force  in- 
creased with  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  its  influence,  each  succeeding  circle 
stronger  and  more  distinct,  until  the  last,  rising  into  a  wave,  reflected  a  light 
which  adorned  its  whole  circumference  with  the  radiance  of  the  bow  of  pro- 
mise.    Our  eyes  have  been  refreshed  by  that  light ;  we  have  witnessed  the 
vigor  of  his  thoughts  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  equalling,  if  not  lar- 
passing,  his  best  days.     His  name  will  be  venerated  as  long  as  civil  libertj 
and  national  honor  is  cherished  by  the  South.     To  say  more  of  this  great 
passage  of  bis  life  would  be  to  attempt  to  **  add  fragrance  to  the  violet,  to 
gild  refined  gold,  to  give  smoothness  to  ice.*'     His  name  isembalmed  in  the 
record  of  these  events,  and  their  irresistible  logic  will  establish  his  claimi  to 
the  reverence  of  mankind. 

But,  sir,  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  remarks  upon  the  high  social  and  mortl 
*  qualities  of  President  Tyler.  This  is  a  theme  on  which  it  is  delightfal  to 
speak  ;  it  is  impressed  upon  my  heart  by  the  recollection  of  early  kindness, 
the  origin  of  a  friendship  of  more  than  forty  years — the  value  of  which  is 
more  justly  appreciated  when  cut  ofl*  by  the  cold  hand  of  death.  I  am  not 
alone  in  the  sadness  with  which  this  event,  connected  with  similar  circum- 
Mtances,  has  filled  my  bosom.  The  same  acknowledgment  of  kindness,  and  a 
similar  sense  of  obligation,  is  made  and  felt  by  many  who  now  listen  tome. 
The  number  who  thus  feel  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his  vast  acquaint- 
ance with  the  generations  which  have  grown  up  around  and  about  him.    It  vas 
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often  said  of  him  by  some  of  those  who  reviewed  his  nnprecedented  success 
in  secoring  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  and  the  high  positions  to  which 
he  attained,  to  have  been  a  Jariunate,  a  ludcy  man.  This  is  an  unphilo- 
Bophical,  a  contracted  view  of  his  character  and  the  current  of  events  in  which 
he  mingled.  Luck  and  fortune  ^  sir,  are  heathen  words,  and  the  want  of  them 
is  usually  the  excuse  for  failures  when  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  those 
who  have  failed.  His  kind  heart  and  generous  instincts,  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  taught  him  that  it  was  as  necessary  to 
happiness  and  usefulness  to  increase  his  stock  of  friends  as  for  a  merchant  to 
enlarge  his  capital  when  he  extended  his  business.  Time  and  death  were 
continually  curtailing  the  number  of  those  who  were  young  when  he  was 
young ;  and  he  renewed  his  strength  by  generous  and  disinterested  attentions 
to  the  rising  generation.  To  inspire  them  with  hope  when  launching  upon 
the  ocean  of  life,  to  aid  virtuous  enterprise,  to  cheer  the  desponding,  and  give 
the  light  of  his  experience  to  those  who  sought  it,  was  his  peculiar  delight. 
He  wisely,  benevolently  regulated  his  intercourse  with  the  young.  "  Age  is 
dark  and  unlovely,"  and  the  verdure  which  may  adorn  it,  and  the  flowers 
which  may  relieve  its  barren  aspect,  must  be  borrowed  from  them.  He  who, 
conscious  of  the  advantages  of  age  and  experience,  withdraws  himself  from 
those  to  whom  he  might  be  a  benefactor,  repelling  their  efforts  to  conciliate 
his  regard  and  his  confidence,  must  expect  a  lonely  eld  age.  He  will  stand 
like  some  solitary  tree  in  an  extensive  plain,  the  sport  of  every  blast,  the 
victim  of  the  storm,  whilst  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  young  will,  like 
the  monarch  of  the  woods,  be  surrounded  by  a  young  forest  which  shelters 
and  protects  it,  reflecting  the  brightness  of  their  foliage,  borrowing  vitality 
from  their  proximity,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  sink  so  gracefully  that  we 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  its  decay.  Our  lamented  friend  appreciated  all  this, 
and,  during  his  long  and  distinguished  life,  often  felt  the  support  of  hosts 
who,  won  by  former  kindness,  rallied  to  his  support  when  fiercely  assailed 
and  almost  overcome.  Such  events  were  of  necessity  connected  with  such  a 
political  life  as  his. 

Universally  bland  and  conciliatory  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  he 
scorned  the  artifices  and  the  aims  of  the  demagogue,  regarding  him  as  the 
worst,  the  most  dangerous  and  unprincipled  enemy  of  human  liberty.  Fixed 
in  hia  opinions  of  constitutional  law  and  the  sound  principles  of  its  adminis- 
tration, he  was  sometimes  constrained  to  abandon  party  associations,  always 
avowing,  as  the  reason  for  such  an  abandonment,  that  the  party  with  which 
he  was  associated  had  departed  from  the  principles  of  their  organization.  He 
was  thus  unjustly  reproached  with  a  disregard  of  party  allegiance  and  that 
adherence  to  its  discipline  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  worse  than  treason 
to  the  State.  He  looked  above  such  paltry  calculations,  and  was  thus  more 
than  once  in  a  minority, — a  word,  the  very  thought  of  which  carries  dismay 
to  a  trading  politician, — a  word  which  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Sustained  by 
the  truth  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  right,  the  hour  of  desertion  by  those 
in  high  places  was  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  when,  looking  above  and  be- 
yond the  clamors  which  surrounded  him,  he,  by  a  talismanic  power,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  impregnable  array  of  wisdom,  talent  and  statesman- 
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■hip  which  McarMl  mora  mm!  greatar  adTMiUget  to  iho  Sonlh  than  tny  id- 
ministration  within  tho  laat  half  cantor j.  With  no  party^  aitbar  in  tha  taiitt 
or  Hoaaa  of  RapraaantatiTaa,  ha  condoctad  tha  aflhira  of  tha  BapubUa  with 
nnazamplad  auocaaa,  and  haa  lired  to  ailanca  all  complaint  and  imita  all  hiaiti 
in  a  common  moorning  at  hia  death. 

Praiidant  Tyler  waa  not  Tindictiva,  ha  waa  not  anjaat,  ha  waa  not  aiaa 
harah  in  his  Judgment  whan  ha  might  complain  of  wrong.  Ha  ovtllTsd  sU 
miaconstmction  of  his  motires,  and  his  last  days  ware  illnminatad  by  tha  iu- 
divided  admiration  of  his  connti^man.  He  knew  the  Taliia  of  kindness  sad 
loved  to  speak  kind  words.  *<  Kind  words  are  the  brighteat  flowers  of  earth's 
aziatence ;  they  make  a  very  paradise  of  the  hnmbleat  home  this  world  csa 
show.  They  are  Jewels  beyond  price,  and  more  precious  to  heal  the  wounded 
heart  and  make  the  weighed  down  spirit  glad  than  all  the  bleaslnga  earth  csa 
give."  Hert  wu  lAa  t^erti  i^kU  UnA^  lAa  eau9%  i^  kit  good/^rfmne.  His 
boats  of  friends  increased  with  his  years ;  hare  his  wealth  was  inasbanstible; 
be  drew  upon  a  bank  that  always  honored  his  drafts-— tha  love,  tha  gratitude 
Ckf  thoae  endeared  by  kind  offices,  "  for  gratitude  is  the  mude  of  the  heart 
when  its  cords  are  touched  by  the  breeies  of  kindneaa."  From  aaaodations 
like  theae  he  has  sunk  gracefully  to  the  tomb,  and  in  this  view  of  tha  subject, 
why  should  we  grieve  ? — sorrow  we  may,  but  murmur  wa  dare  not. 

For  him  waa  not  reaerved  phyaical  decay  to  combine  oompaasion  with  onr 
reverence ;  no  twilight  of  the  mind,  like  a  polar  sunset,  making  darkne» 
visible.  But  with  form  erect  and  step  elastic,  he  moved  amongst  us,  and  wsi 
of  us,  while  his  mind,  like  the  tropic  sun,  retain«d  its  sise  and  brigbtoesi, 
until  it  sunk  beneath  the  wave  of  death.  We  have  none  of  those  painful 
recollections  which  often  intrude  themselves  upon  us,  when  the  great  aod 
good  sink  into  senility  and  vegetate  out  of  existence. 

*'  Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age  unmark'd  and  silent 
As  the  slow  neaptide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. 
Once  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give  her ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  in  the  sand.     Her  mast  has  ta*en 
An  angle  with  the  sky  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Each  wave  receding,  shakes  her  less  and  less, 
Till  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  as  motionlesa  " 

No  such  sad  finale  awaited  him.  Like  a  gallant  ship  returning  home  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  passage  over  the  ocean,  the  haven  is  reached,  the 
anchor  let  go,  and  life's  voyage  is  ended. 

Sir,  this  scene  is  to  me  a  painful  but  instructive  lesson.  As  we  advance  in 
years,  the  loss  of  those  long  regarded  as  friends  is  indeed  irreparable.  To 
the  older  of  us  it  announces  that  the  time  is  short,  our  duties  urgent ;  what  we 
do  must  be  done  quickly  and  done  well,  remembering  our  duty  to  God  and 
to  posterity  ;  to  us  all,  that  we  are  strangers,  pilgrims,  travellers  for  a  short 
season,  surrounded  by  fearful  responsibilities,  and  the  certainty  of  death.  Let 
us  look  above  and  beyond  every  consideration,  but  that  which  we  profess  to 
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represent,  the  interests  and  welfare  of  oar  bleeding  country.  Let  our  fortune 
be  hers ;  her  safety  and  honor  our  highest  aim.  Rejecting  all  lower  motives,, 
let  us  emulate  his  patriotism,  who,  with  all  the  endearments  of  his  family 
around  him,  could  cheerfully  die  in  her  service,  leaving  his  widow  and  infant 
children  to  his  country  and  his  God.  Two  of  our  number,  after  a  brief  illness- 
have  bowed  their  heads  and  died ;  let  us  seek  the  Christian's  hope  as  the  as- 
surance of  the  Christian's  heaven. 

Sir,  a  great  light  has  been  extinguished  in  this  hall ;  but  there  is  a  home 
once  brightened  by  it  which  has  lost  much  of  its  brilliancy.  The  mild,  the 
lovely  ray,  which  softened  and  relieved  that  stronger  light,  now  in  sadness- 
shines  alone.  I  witnessed  its  genial  influence  in  the  face  of  the  sick,  the  dying 
statesman.  I  heard  him  speak  of  his  wife  and  his  young  children,  and  com- 
mit them  to  God  and  his  country.  May  he  who  has  said  "  leave  your  father- 
less children  to  me''  smile  upon  and  bless  the  bereaved  household  with  his^ 
blessing,  which  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith. 

IFrom  the  Richmond  Whig  o/Jamiary  22,  1862.] 

Obsequies  of  Ex-President  Ttler. 

As  the  hour  of  noon  approached  yesterday,  at  which  time  was  appointed 
the  commencement  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  ex-President  Tyler,  the  Capi- 
tol grounds  were  thronged  with  carriages,  and  with  crowds  of  pedestrians^ 
many  of  them  wearing  badges  of  mourning.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  solemn 
animation.  Crowds  wended  their  way  to  St.  Paul's  ^Church  to  secure  seats 
that  they  might  hear  the  funeral  discourse  to  be  delivered  there,  while  others^ 
lingered  on  the  route  of  the  procession  to  observe  its  order  and  movement. 

The  first  exercise  in  Congress  after  the  House  was  called  to  order,  and  be- 
fore the  body  was  removed  to  the  church,  was  the  offering  of  the  following 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Closes  D.  Hoge,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

^'Almighty  and  ever  blessed  God  !  Thou  hast  established  thy  throne  in  the 
Beavens,  and  thy  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  The  hearts  of  the  children  of  men 
i>re  in  thy  hand;  their  lives  are  subject  to  thy  control ;  at  thy  command  their 
bodies  return  to  the  dust. 

"  We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  make  us  deeply  sensible  of  our  dependence  on 
thne,  and  to  fill  us  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  And,  now,  that  we  are 
about  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  there  to  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  holy 
oracles,  and  thence  to  the  grave,  there  to  behold  the  place  appointed  for  all 
the  living,  we  pray  thee  '  make  us  to  know  our  end,  and  the  measure  of  our 
days,  what  it  is,  that  we  may  know  how  frail  we  are.'  And  may  thy  Holy 
Spirit  so  accompany  the  solemn  scenes  and  services  of  the  day  that  we  may 
thereby  be  better  prepared  for  all  that  awaits  us  in  future  life,  for  the  hour 
of  death,  and  for  the  felicities  and  glories  of  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen." 

The  Following  was  the  Order  of  the  Procession  : 

1.  The  military  selected  for  duty  on  the  occasion. 

2.  The  hearse  containing  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  attendetl  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  pall-bearers :  J.  W.  Brockenbrough,  Virginia;  Robert 
Toombs,  Georgia ;  R.  W.  Barnwell,  South  Carolina ;  John  B.  Clark,  Missouri ; 
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TIumum  B.  Monroe,  Kontackj;  Jaekton  Morton,  Florida;  John  M.  Mort- 
liead,  North  GaroHnt;  W.  P.  Ohilton,  Alabama;  John  Bobortaon,  Sanattof 
^rginia;  Jamea  Naeaon,  Sonata  of  Virginia;  B.  B.  Don^aaa,  Banalaof  Tii^ 
ginia ;  Thoa.  M.  labell,  Sanata  of  Virginia ;  W.  Nawton,  Houaa  of  DdagatM 
of  Virginia;  J.  T.  Anderaon,  Honao  of  DalagaAaa  of  Virginia;  Andraw  Hqb- 
ier,  Houaa  of  Dalagataa  of  Virginia ;  W.  T.  Jonaa,  Hooaa  of  IM^gataa  of  Tl^ 
ginia. 

8.  The  family  of  tlie  deeaaaed,the  phyaidana  attending  upon  him  in  Idi 
laat  illneaa,  and  Biahop  Johna. 

4.  Tlie  Gommittee  of  Arrangementa  of  Qmgreaa  and  tiia  Joint  oommittw  of 
the  General  Aaaembly  of  Virginia. 
6.  The  Preaident  of  the  G.  S.  A. 

6.  The  Vice-President  and  Cabinet. 

7.  The  Gtoremor,  Lieotenant-QoTemor  and  Secretary  of  the  Oommonwialth 
•of  Virginia. 

8;  The  Judges  of  the  GourU  of  the  Confederate  Statea  and  of  the  St^te  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia. 

9.  The  Gongresa  of  the  Confederate  States,  preceded  by  thair  Speaker,  tad 
Attended  by  their  Clerk,  8ergeant-at-Arms,  and  other  officera. 

10.  The  Senate  of  Virginia,  preceded  by  their  Preeidant  pro  Um,,  aadtt- 
tended  by  their  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arma,  and  other  offieera. 

11.  The  Houaeof  Delegatea  of  Virginia^  preceded  by  their  Speaker,  tnd 
attended  by  their  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arma,  and  other  offloera. 

12.  The  Clergy  of  the  city,  officiatiug  for  the  Congress  and  Virginia  Legis- 
lature. 

18.  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 

14.  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Maryland  Society. 

15.  The  Mayor  of  Richmond  and  other  City  authorities. 
IG.  The  citizens  generally. 

The  coffin  was  lifted  by  a  file  of  the  State  Guard,  the  military  selected  for 
■duty  on  the  occasion.  The  procession,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Ellis,  chief  marshal  of  the  day,  moved  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  band 
playing  a  solemn  dirge. 

Long  before  the  procession  reached  the  church  the  galleriea  had' been 
■crowded  by  an  interested  audience,  largely  composed  of  ladies,  the  seats  on 
the  floor  being  mostly  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  procession.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  pressure  of  the  crowd,  the  utmost  order  and  decorum 
were  maintained  in  the  body  of  the  church  by  the  prompt  and  unwearying 
attention  of  Mr.  Irvin,  the  well-known  and  popular  sexton.  The  remaini 
having  been  deposited  near  the  chancel,  the  procession  filed  into  the  seats  al- 
lotted them,  the  front  seats  being  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the 
committee,  and  the  President  and  heads  of  departments. 

After  appropriate  preliminary  services,  Dr.  Mi nnigerode  officiating,  and  the 
singing  by  the  choir  of  the  189th  hymn,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Johns,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  delivered  the  funeral  discourse  from  the  text,  Romans,  xiii- 
7,  *' Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  doe; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor.'* 
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The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  commenced  his  discourse  by  remarking  that  it 
'was  not  required  of  him  to  pass  in  review  the  public  character  and  public 
works  of  the  venerated  statesman  whose  remains  lay  there  in  the  drapery  of 
•death.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  topics  to  which  others 
bad  done  justice,  and  of  which  they  were  better  calculated  than  himself  to 
speak  with  accuracy  and  completeness.  The  deceased  had  left  behind  him  a 
rich  and  pure  legacy,  worthy  to  adorn  the  history  of  his  country  and  to  guide 
others  by  example. 

John  Tyler  was  the  worthy  son  of  a  patriotic  sire,  from  whose  lips  he  had 
learned  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  public  ex- 
ample, and  private  associations.  When  scarcely  more  than  a  stripling  he  was 
sent  to  William  and  Mary  College,  then  in  its  palmiest  days  of  renown  and 
usefulness.  Those  who  knew  him  well  would  recollect  with  what  fondness 
and  warm  enthusiasm  he  was  wont  to  recur  to  the  early  reminiscences  of  those 
college  days :  and  through  all  his  life  his  Alma  Mater  never  lost  her  place  in 
his  heart ;  nor  was  that  mother  insensible  to  the  honorable  distinctions  in  life 
obtained  by  her  son,  and  she  herself  added  to  his  chaplet  of  fame  every  gar- 
land that  was  in  her  gift.  He  was  for  a  long  period  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College,  afterwards  Rector,  and  was  chosen  to 
•the  office  of  Chancellorship— in  which  latter  place  he  had  no  predecessor  but 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington,  in  respect  to  whose  memory 
it  continued  vacant  until  John  Tyler  was,  by  acclamation,  appointed  to  it. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  continued  in  a  general  reference  to  the  public 
life  of  the  deceased.  It  could  not  be  said,  even  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  that  his  career  had  culmi- 
nated, for  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  never  experienced  a  decline.  In  re- 
tirement he  suffered  no  decay  in  his  faculties,  and  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
^struggle  that  had  fallen  upon  his  country  he  had  come  forth  with  nursed  and 
gathered  strength,  "  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.'' 

It  was  comforting  to  know  that  the  great  work  of  eternity  had  not  been 
•neglected.  His  gifted  mind  held  fast  as  a  foundation  of  its  faith  and  hope  to 
the  oracles  of  God.  He  was  long  accustomed  to  meditate  on  the  things  of 
eternity ;  and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  prostrated  by  sickness  and  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  approaching  dissolution,  the  testimony  of  the  pastor, 
whose  service  he  was  so  ford  of  attending  in  that  church  he  had  so  reverently 
joined,  showed  the  brightness  of  the  faith  in  which  he  died. 

The  next  ceremony  of  solemn  service  to  be  performed  for  the  dead  was  to 
convey  the  remains  to  their  last  resting  place  and  cover  them  in  the  grave. 
In  bearing  them  to  the  cemetery,  where  they  were  to  rest,  memory  would 
^laterally  recur  to  the  burial  in  that  ground  of  another  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  body  was  brought  to  us  here  by  those  then  bound  up  in  relation- 
ahip  with  us,  expressing  common  sympathy,  and  whose  hands  assisted  in  the 
solemn  offices,  but  who  are  now  pressing  upon  our  soil  in  ruthless  invasion, 
and  with  purposes  of  violence  and  blood.  But  oh!  when  we  repair  to  the 
scene  that  brings  up  these  associations — when  we  stand  by  the  grave — oh !  let 
us  think  of  Him  who  heard  the  hosannas  of  the  crowd  that  thronged  his  path, 
and  so  shortly  after  the  cry  of  ''  crucify  him !  crucify  him  !"  and  as  we  stand 
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by  the  grtTo  let  at  remember  tooT,  and  ai  far  as  in  na  lien  take  into  our  hearti' 
the  wordf  of  the  tame  blesaed  SaTior :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  tor  they  knor 
not  what  they  do." 

After  the  lerTicea  had  concluded  in  the  church,  the  coffin  was  borne  out 
to  the  hearee,  and  the  line  of  proeeasion  commenced,  the  State  Ouard  present- 
ing  arma  during  the  ceremony.  Notwithetanding  the  inclemency  of  tbe 
weather  and  driaxling  fall  of  rain,  the  etreeta  in  the  neighborhood  were  filled 
with  spectators,  the  piaaaas  of  the  Central  Hotel  being  crowded  with  dtiienr 
and  Tisitors,  and  sTery  point  of  observation  occupied  by  those  eager  to  wit* 
neaa  the  progress  of  the  procession. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  line  of  procession  was  completed. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  oarriagea  were  in  procession,  extending  over  a 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  order  waa  preserved  as  laid  down  in 
the  programme.  President  Davis  having  the  place  next  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  being  followed  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and  they  by 
the  Governor  of  Yirginia,  the  Judiciary,  members  of  Congress,  members  of  the 
State  Legislature,  etc. 

The  whole  line  of  procession  was  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Ellis,  chief 
marahai,  and  the  following  aide,  diatlnguished  by  white  scarfs  trimmed  with 
crape:  CapUin  Selden,  Major  Tyler,  Captain  Hill,  Captain  Smith,  and 
Messrs.  Bigger,  Eubank,  Thompson,  Taylor,  Zimmer,  and  Smith. 

The  route  of  the  prooeasion  was  then  taken  up  Grace  street  to  Fifth,  down 
Fifth  to  Main,  up  Main  to  Second,  down  Second  to  Cary,  and  up  Cary  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  Cemetery. 

On  reaching  the  Cemetery,  the  procession  extended  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  river  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  gates  of  the  en- 
closure. After  reading  the  funeral  service,  the  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
grave.  The  situation  chosen  for  the  last  resting  place  of  the  mortal  remains^ 
of  John  Tyler  is  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Monroe.  It  is  on  a  knoll  which 
commands  a  broad  and  beautiful  view,  stretching  over  all  the  objects  of  the 
city,  with  water  view  and  landscape  intermingled,  and  overhanging  the  isleU 
and  falls  of  the  river,  the  sound  of  whose  waters  is  heard  as  a  constant  and 
distinct  music  by  day  and  by  night. 


I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  effected  the  ol)ject  of  this  work 
without  adding  a  few  words  to  the  sketch  given  of  Kobert  Tyler, 
on  page  645.  He  married  Priscilla  Cooper,  daughter  of  Tliomas 
A.  Cooper,  the  tragedian.  He  was  forty-four  when  the  war  came, 
and  had  at  that  time,  as  I  have  observed,  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
position  where  the  future  lay  open  before  him  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  war  disappointed  this  bright  prospect,  and  during  that  period 
of  conflict  he  was  Kegister  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He 
was  also  a  private  soldier,  having  declined  any  commission,  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Treasury  Regiment,"  in  General  Custis 
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Lee^s  Brigade,  especially  established  for  the  defense  of  Eichmond. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  in  the  fight  with  Col.  Dahlgren  at  Glen  Bemie,  on 
the  Plank  Road,  leading  out  from  Richmond,  when  he  attempted 
to  raid  into  the  city  with  a  picked  regiment  of  calvary.  After 
defeating  the  bold  raiders,  and  thus  saving  the  city  from  his  as- 
sault, the  Governor  publicly  thanked  the  regiment  for  having 
saved  Richmond  from  the  intended  pollution.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
also  with  the  regiment  in  several  other  battles  and  skirmishes 
around  the  Confederate  capital,  and  remained  in  active  service  in 
this  regiment  as  a  private  soldier  during  the  war.  Mr.  Tyler  ac- 
-companied  President  Davis,  after  General  Lee's  lines  of  defense 
around  Richmond  were  at  last  broken  by  General  Grant's  im- 
mense array,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  cause  of  tlie  Con- 
federacy to  the  "last  ditch."  He  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Davis  in 
the  old  Mint  at  Charlotte,  who  informed  him  that  the  last  hopes  of 
the  Confederacy  were  over.  Making  his  way  back  to  Danville, 
where  he  surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  to  Richmond,  he  went  to  Montgomery,  where  his  family  had 
been  for  safety  a  year  or  more,  having  lost  every  dollar  he  pos- 
■sessed  by  the  war. 

On  reaching  Richmond  he  received  a  letter  from  tliat  great 
and  good  man,  James  Buchanan,  which  was  very  suggestive  of 
the  feelings  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  characterizing  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  in  its  treatment  of  the  South  after 
the  war.     Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  as  follows : 

[To  Robert  Tyler.] 

Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  3rd  August,  1865. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  learned  through  our  old  friends,  Baker  and  Owen 
Jones,  that  you  now  need  the  assistance  of  your  friends,  and  I  hasten  to  send 
you  a  check  for  $1,000  on  the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York.  Please  to  ac- 
IcDowledge  its  receipt. 

Although  I  could  not  approve  your  course  in  favor  of  the  secessionists,  yet 
I  have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  your  belief  and  the  purity  of  your  mo- 
tives. Thank  God  I  the  war  is  over,  and  the  Union  has  not  been  broken. 
May  his  infinite  mercy  preserve  it  for  ages  to  come  I  My  health  is  good  for  a 
man  in  his  seventy -fifth  year. 

With  my  very  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  I  remain  always,  very  re- 
«pe€tfully  your  friend,  James  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Tyler  declined  the  pecuniary  aid  whicli  Mr.  Buchanan  of- 
fered him,  replying  as  follows : 


■.■■••    1 
■   rt     • 
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His  services  to  Alabama  were  eminent  and  effective;  but  the  history  of 

politics  affords  the  discouraging  lesson  that  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent  id 

all  great  movements  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  not  the  battle-scarred  veterani 

*  'who  helped  to  achieve  it. 

I  have  extended  this  beyond  my  intention ;  excuse  me,  and  you  may  rest 

:aflsured  I  will  do  all  I  am  able  to  facilitate  your  wishes. 

RoBT.  B.  Lindsay. 


Peace,  sweet  peace,  drives  prejudices  from  the  heart;  and  we 
«an  moralize  now  without  feeling  or  bitterness.  Von  Hoist  al- 
most laughs  at  the  reverence  with  which  the  Constitution,  a  very 
imperfect  instrument,  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
'States  up  to  the  war.  His  criticism  is  just  when  it  is  taken  as 
relating  to  its  terms,  which,  as  the  anti-Federalists  contended,  are 
full  of  ambiguities.  But  it  was  not  the  outward  form  that  the 
people  so  revered,  but  the  principle  that  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
emplify. That  principle  was,  that  in  a  country  of  as  vast  an 
-extent  as  the  United  States,  it  was  peremptory,  in  order  .to  make 
the  Union  a  blessing,  that  the  laws  should  be  a  fair  and  honest 
compromise  between  conflicting  interests.  So  far  as  climate  and 
productions  are  concerned,  Texas  and  Maine  have  more  reason  for 
an  independent  government  than  France  and  England.  Now  it 
was  because  the  Constitution  alone  afforded  any  guaranty  to 
justice  tliat  its  terms  were  so  much  appealed  to.  New  England 
appealed  to  it  against  the  embargo  laws  enacted  out  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff  laws,  whose  principle 
of  rohhery  was  even  more  immoral  than  slavery.  Thus,  when  the 
Constitution,  durmg  the  war,  became  a  mere  echo,  the  eulogv'  on 
its  character  still  went  forth  from  an  ancient  habit,  and  ingenuity 
was  teazed  to  suggest  some  apologetic  in tei*p rotation  foreign  to  its 
intention.  The  most  serious  evil,  therefore,  resulting  from  the 
war  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  undisputed  assertion 
of  the  rule  of  expediency,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  country  of 
«even  the  pretense  to  the  rule  of  principle. 

Thns  our  government  has  beyond  doubt  become  the  most  rigid 
of  all  governments  in  the  way  of  reform.  One  part  of  the  country 
has  been  taught  to  prey  upon  another  part,  and  local  majorities 
dictate  the  law  to  all.  Now  "King  Numbers''  is  the  worst  of  all 
tyrants,  since  the  combinations  that  it  forms  stifle  out  all  virtuous 
inclinations  until  one  general  level  of  evil  is  attained.     For  this 
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reason  it  is  that  even  the  government  of  Russia  would  blush  at 
the  defects  that  disfigure  the  civil-service  of  this  country.  Eng- 
land has  Ipng  ago  reformed  her  government  in  this  particular,  but 
we  still  creep  on  with  a  polluted  wing.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  tariff.  The  United  States  will  be  the  last  of  all  nations  to 
abandon  it.  Russia  will  abandon  it  whenever  a  czar  arises  who 
wiU  aspire  to  the  title  of  "father  of  his  country." *  England  long 
ago  abandoned  it;  for  under  her  system  of  government,  absurd  in 
its  class-distinctions,  but  right  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  the  principle  of  taxation,  which  it  leaves  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  empire  uncontrolled,  what  is  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  all.  Every  man  in  England  is  affected  alike  by  the 
laws,  and  the  majority  ^refuses  to  prey  upon  itself.  Every  man 
in  Canada  feels  in  the  same  way;  and  each  country  having  its 
own  laws  under  the  indissoluble  tie  of  the  crown,  interest  guaran- 
tees the  precious  heritage  of  local  self-government,  and  the  na- 
tional glory  perpetuates  to  all  ages  the  union  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that  principle  should  be 
once  more  established  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  must  be  reverenced  and  its 
imperfections  removed.  In  fifty  years  other  parts  of  the  country 
than  the  South  may  become  the  "milch-cow."  Virginia,  after 
the  war,  was  like  New  England  in  1786,  and  in  that  time  may  be- 
come a  manufacturing  State.  The  North  has  established  the  rule 
of  expediency,  and  who  can  blame  her  for  insisting,  after  all  her 
sufferings,  upon  the  application  of  the  principle  of  plunder,  if  she 
gets  the  chance,  to  New  England.  The  South  has  accepted  long 
ago  the  situation  m  patriotic  good  faith.  Be  the  laws  wliat  they 
may,  she  will  war  no  more.  She  fought ;  is  glad  of  it ;  offers  no 
apologies,  and  acknowledges  herself  conquered.     Her  life 

**  Crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 
Thro*  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear, 
That  she  came  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  thing." 

'  Thus  Mr.  Tyler  said :  **  The  single  tyrant  may  aspire  to  the  appellation  of 
'father  of  bis  people.'  He  has  no  motive  to  discriminate  between  seotioDs,  and 
eoosolting  true  glory,  may  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  all  his  subjects.  But  not 
80  the  tyrant  majority.  Its  combinations  are  formed,  not  only  to  preserve  its 
power,  but,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  its  continuance,  to  prey  upon  aU  other  in- 
tereefea."    Bee  AnU,  p.  510. 

VOL.  II. — 44. 


The  Testomtioii  fo  power  of  tiie  Deinoeratie  ptr^  it  unqiieitiofi- 
Mj  the  ^^dftwn  of  a  new  em/*  Kow  is  the  liine  to  ratnni  to  tlie 
qdrit  of  tiie  Faibm.  Ab  the  dup  of  state  flies  over  tiie  wsten 
of  time,  wafted  imward  bj  blessijigs  from  the  Nortti  and  tib 
South,  from  the  East  and  tliKd  West,  tiie  guidaiioe  of  one  stsr  wOl 
keep  it  from  shipwreek  fore^m^ — ^the  star,  of  JtrsraoB— ^Fut 
jiTsimA,  suAT  ooBLtm !"  Jnstioe,  local  self-goTenmieiit,  and  State- 
rights  are  one.  With  justice  as  the  gnide,  all  can  eidaim  wi& 
President  Bachanu, "  Tiiank  God  I  the  war  is  over,  and  the  TTnktt 
lias  not  been  broken.  Ma;  his  infinite  merey  preserve  it  for  ag» 
to  oomel"  And  in  the  language  of  Judge  Tyler,  ^I  will  disk 
tiie  good  old  cause,  while  I  lament  its  falling  <^,  still  bopbg 
there  will  not  be  wanting  patriots  enough  to  hold  the  hslm  of 
government  for  many  centuries  to  come,  and  agam  luring  it  Imk 
to  first  principles." 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

Journal  of  the  First  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

The  statement  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  9,  Note  1,  is  upon  the  authority  of  Campbeirs 
History  of  Virginia,  but  is  erroneous.  It  was  Mr.  Conway  Robinson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  not  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  first  discovered  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  It  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Bancroft. 


B. 

Mexican  Claims. 

The  statement  on  page  289,  Vol.  ii.,  that  the  President  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  convention  negotiated  by  Waddy  Thompson  with  Mexico  had 
the  Senate  done  so,  is,  on  further  examination,  found  incorrect.  The  Presi- 
dent cordially  concurred  with  the  Senate  in  requiring  the  sitting  of  the  com- 
mission to  be  at  Washington  instead  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Upshur's  dispatch  of 
February  9, 1844,  is  fully  satisfactory,  Waddy  Thompson  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  large  majority  of  the  claims  were  American  claims.  The 
proofs  on  which  they  relied  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States.  A 
large  portion  of  them  had  been  deposited  i  n  the  State  Department.  If  the  board 
should  sit  in  Mexico,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  more  than  one  copy  of 
each  of  these  multitudinous  papers  to  be  transmitted  to  that  capital.  And 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  claims  at  so  great  a  distance  would  amount  to  a 
denial  of  justice.  **  It  is  altogether  probable,"  says  Upshur,  "  that  in  every 
case  of  serious  importance  that  government  is  now  fully  prepared  with  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  and  would  use  it  in  Washington  with  as  little 
inconvenience  or  expense  as  in  the  city  of  Mexico.*'     But  see  the  dispatch. 


c. 

rpshur's  Dispatch  of  October  iK  1843,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  439. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  I  examined  Mr.  Upshur's  dispatch  of 
October  9.  1848,  in  the  State  Department.  It  contains  a  long  and  able  vindi- 
cation of  the  American  claim  to  Oregon,  but  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  negotia- 
tion for  California,  which  was  a  matter  too  delicate  to  commit  to  paper. 
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D. 

Negotiations  for  California,  etc. 

Concerning  Mr.  Tyler's  negotiations  for  California,  etc.,  the  following 
statement,  from  the  pen  pf  Dr.  Silas  Reed,  of  Boston,  came  to  hand  after  the 
text  had  been  prepared : 

Boston,  April  8,  1886. 

**  I  accompanied  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  family  to  Richmond,  Va.,  on  bis  waj 
home  to  Sherwood  Forest,  on  the  6th  of  March.  1845,  and  during  my  stay 
with  him, — a  day  or  two  at  Richmond, — he  informed  me  with  considerable 
detail  that  he,  with  the  able  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  had  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  Mexico  in  a  treaty  for  a  most  satisfactory  boundary,  not  only  be- 
tween her  and  Texas,  but  between  her  and  the  United  States,  and  that  if  bii 
term  could  have  lasted  a  few  weeks  longer,  he  would  have  laid  it  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  its  ratification,  and  thus  would  have  consummated 
one  of  the  grandest  purposes  of  his  administration,  which  extended  far  beyond 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  looked  to  the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  the  whole 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  including  New  Mexico  and  California.  This  plan 
was  the  same  that  I  outlined  and  advocated  when  I  proposed  to  him,  for 
reasons  personal  to  himself,  the  appointment  of  Fremont,  in  March,  1842,  to 
head  an  exploring  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  I  will  show  farther  on. 

*' Mr.  Tyler  explained  to  me  fully  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  project  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  Mexico,  and  only  required  the  ratification  of  the 
Senate  to  make  it  binding  on  both  nations. 

'*The  following  were  the  terms:  The  Rio  Grande  river  to  form  the  south- 
western boundary  of  Texas  as  fur  up  as  the  town  of  El  Paso,  and  not  the  river 
Nueces,  to  which  she  claimed  at  the  period  of  our  annexing  Texas  in  1845, 
and  to  hold  which  she  declared  war  with  the  United  States,  and  fought  the 
battles  of  Hesaca  de  La  Pamii  and  I'alo  Alto  a  vear  or  two  after,  as  she  had 
promised  if  the   United  State?  did  not  limit  Texas  to  the  line  of  the  Nueces 
river.     Thus  Mr.  Polk,  by  taking  up  the  negotiations  where  Mr.  Tyler  and 
Calhoun  left  them  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  could  have  prevented  the  cruel 
and  unjust  war  with  Mexico,  and  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  the  lives  of  bis 
brave  countrymen  and  millions  on  millions  of  the  people's  hard  earnings,  had 
he  tu)t  been  treacherous  to  the  well-known  interests  of  the  government,  to 
say    nothing  of  his   treachery  towards   Mr.  Tyler   and   his   leading  friends, 
through  whom  and  by  whom  he  reached  the  Presidency  by  basely  deceiving 
them  in  1844. 

"  From  El  Paso  the  line  was  to  run  west  along  the  82nd  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  Pacitic  ocean  (near  San  Diego).  All  north  of  this  line  Mexico 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  and  abandon  her  claim  west  of  the  river 
Nueces,  for  the  stated  sum  of  .*<15,000,000, — Mexico  then  owned  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  northward  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  latitude,  which  is  now  the 
northern  boundary  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  one  degree  off  of  the 
south  side  of  Wyoming.  This  area  also  included  New  Mexico  and  most  uf 
Colorado  on  the  east,  and  all  of  California  on  the  west. 
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"  Who,  then,  will  wonder  that  President  Tyler  so  earnestly  and  diligently 
labored  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration  to  lawfully  and 
peacefully  obtain  frora  Mexico  this  magnificent  prize  for  a  government  and 
people  who  have  never  awarded  him,  because  of  the  stupidity  and  disloyalty 
of  Mr.  Polk,  more  than  a  bare  pittance  of  justice  for  the  earnest  efforts  he  so 
long  made  to  gain  for  them  an  empire  on  the  Pacific  ^oast,  and  vast  mines  of 
wealth  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  right  of  way  for  three  continental 
rmilways  already  in  operation  within  that  vast  mountain  area? 

"  Had  Mr.  Tyler's  work  on  this  line  of  territorial  acquisition  been  taken  up 
where  he  left  it,  by  Mr.  Polk,  our  nation  would  have  been  saved  the  disgrace 
of  waging  a  relentless  and  causeless  war  upon  a  lister  republic  so  far  weaker 
than  ours,  and  all  because  she  patriotically  defended  parts  of  her  ancient  ter- 
ritory until  we  paid  her  for  it. 

"  When  General  Scott  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  with  his  invading  army  he 
found  a  treaty  of  peace  necessary.  Mr.  Polk  then  very  conveniently  found, 
as  I  believe,  the  Tyler  and  Calhoun  treaty,  or  protocol,  with  Mexico  all  made 
out  in  the  State  Department,  and  needing  only  the  confirmatory  action  of  our 
Senate  in  March,  1845.  Mr.  Trist  was,  up  to  that  date,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department  under  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  continued  under  Mr.  Marcy.  He 
was  at  once  made  commissioner  to  join  General  Scott  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
with  the  project  or  protocol  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  doubt  bore  to  General 
Scott  a  veritable  copy,  if  not  the  original  treaty,  agreed  upon  between  Mexico 
and  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Tyler's  official  term ;  for  the  treaty 
made  by  General  Scott  is  exactly  and  emphatically  the  same,  in  all  its  terms 
and  conditions,  as  the  one  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Tyler,  at  Richmond,  the 
next  day  after  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration. 

**  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Evarts,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to  know  if  the  protocol 
of  that  incomplete  treaty  was  on  file  in  his  department,  and  he  informed  me 
that  none  such  could  be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Mexican  state  depart- 
ment contains  either  it,  or  evidence  ot  it,  if  only  in  the  correspondence  at 
that  time  between  the  two  governments ;  for  I  most  implicitly  rely  upon  Mr. 
Tyler's  memory  and  minute  statement  of  the  exact  terms  of  his  agreement 
with  Mexico,  which  were  exactly  the  same  that  appeared  in  the  Scott  and 
Trist  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war. 

**  I  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Tyler's  plans  to  furnish  the  American  people 
with  a  broader  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  value  and  resources,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  and  California  and 
Oregon.  My  residence  at  St.  Louis  for  some  years  had  furnished  me  numer- 
ous facilities  for  obtaining  large  information  as  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — the 
rivers,  valleys,  mountain  passes,  etc.  Ex-Governor  Clarke,  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  a  few  years  before  as  United  States  surveyor-general  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  and  was  still  living,  furnished  me  many  valuable  personal  narra- 
tives of  his  observations  and  experiences  in  his  expedition  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  and  down  the  Columbia  rivers,  in  1804,  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  Jeflferson.  This  is  known  in  history  as  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition  across  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  conferred  honor 
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upon  Mr.  Jeffenon't  ftdminiitrstioii ;  and  the  iwpnblUhed  ezperiencct  of 
Qorernor  Clarke  ware  as  exciting  to  me  as  a  first  dass  romance. 

**  I  also  found  and  read  Colonel  Benton's  articles  in  the  St.  Lonis  A^atrer 
of  1818,  which  he  edited,  in  which  he  adrocated  the  route  explored  by  Lewii 
and  darkCi  as  jnst  the  proper  one  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  and  open  op 
as  the '  American  road  to  India/  though  in  one  of  his  apeeches  in  Congrcsi, 
seren  years' afterwards,  he  thoughtlessly  argued  that  we  should  nol  encottrsgi 
the  emigration  and  settlement  of  our  people  beyond  the  Rocky  MouDtsiu, 
and  that  our  govemment  should  erect '  a  statue  to  the  god  Terminus '  upon 
the  highest  peak  or  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  warning  that  'so  §u 
thou  shalt  go,  and  no  farther.'    Mr.  Benton  cast  away  these  obsolete  ideu 
after  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  constituents  began  to  flock  to  Oregon  is 
1841-'2-'8. 

"  In  1884  the  late  Colonel  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Sublette  (ptrtMn 
in  the  fur  trade)  founded  a  trading  poet  where  Port  Laramie  now  stands,  uA 
made  yearly  excursions  with  their  trappers  about  the  heads  of  the  MiHOBri, 
Tellowstone,  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  sent  their  furs  and  peltries  enrj 
spring  to  the  Fur  Company  headquarters  at  St.  Louis  down  the  Platte  rinr 
in  batteaux.  Many  daring  and  adventurous  young  men  left  for  themonii- 
tains  every  year  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  June  rise  of  the  Misioari 
river  would  descend  in  batteaux  to  St.  Louis  and  deliver  their  peltries  to  tka 
American  Pur  Company.  Prom  all  these  sources  T  derived  much  Intereitiag 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  topography,  and  especially  of  their  paiMff, 
through  which  railroads  might  be  built  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  thus  sroid 
the  carrying  of  the  traffic  of  Colonel  Benton's  '  American  road  to  India*  upon 
camels'  backs,  over  the  Wind  River  mountains  of  Montana,  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia,  as  Mr.  Benton  advocated. 

"  Then,  also,  large  caravans  left  Independence,  Mo.,  for  Sante  F^  and  Chi- 
huahua, and  returned  with  wool,  hides,  furs,  and  gold  dust.  I  ascertained 
that  the  gold  dust  chiefly  came  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  west  and  north- 
west of  Sante  Fe,  and  thus  reasoning,  a  priori^  I  believed  gold  to  abound  in 
most  of  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  knew  it  did  in  the  same 
range  of  mountains  in  Old  Mexico,  the  geology  of  all  being  generally  similar. 

'*  Filled  with  all  this  romantic  information  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges, 
and  being  very  familiar  with  the  level  topography  of  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  saw  that  railroads  could  and  would  eventually  he  built,  not  only 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  but  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  soon  as  capital  became 
more  plentiful,  and  the  public  mind  became  better  educated  as  to  the  vast 
latent  resources  of  the  West  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

"  With  these  views  of  the  possibilities  and  future  outcome  of  the  vast  country 
between  the  great  plains  and  the  Pacific  coast,  I  visited  Boston  and  the  chief 
Atlantic  cities  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  soon  learned  to 
my  amazement  how  few  men  had  travelled  even  so  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  and 
every  body  seemed  to  be  totally  uninformed  about  the  region  above  named. 
I  found  the  leading  Boston  men  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  to  cdd- 
struct  a  railroad  to  Albany,  so  little  confidence  had  they  in  their  ability  to 
raise  private  means  to  build  the  road.     They  applied  to  me  to  write  out  my 
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'■  of  tbamaltBT,  and  especially  of  the  riI vantage  of  puHbing  rnilroadi  into 

it  HB  tbe  MisHiasippi  river,  wliich  I  did,  ami  they  published  them 

■  pamphlet  form. 

"  They  seemed  to  amazed  over  my  apparently  extravagant  views,  that  I  was 

nmpteil  still  further  to  amaze  tbetn  by  the  utterance  of  predictions  which 

a  smile  of  perfect  incredulity.     1  told  theni  they  were  able  to  build  a 

^tinuous  railroad  from  Hoston  to  St.  Louts  and  Rock  Island  in  eight  years, 

ntl  would  allow  them  fifteen  years.    Strange  as  it  may  appear,  their  cars 

over  the  iron  rail  to  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  at  the  close  of  thu  fifteenth 

r,  tbe  same  month  1  wrote  the  prediction  fifteen  yeura  before.     I  also 

ld«d  that  in  fifteen  years  more  a  ruilroaJ  would  reach  from  the  Mississippi 

p  tbe  shore  of  the  Pacific  oceao  (or  making  thirty  years  in  all  from  Boston), 

i  that  Council  Blufla  would  become  the  half-way  house  on  the  Boston  line 

K parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  within  two  months 

■tlie  time  allotted — or  In  Hay,  1669 — and  the  event  is  like  tbe  other,  his- 

>icRL 

"  I  passed  the  winter  of  184K'2  in  Washington  city.     I  bad  been  appointed 

J  President  Tyler,  in  the  first  monib  of  his  administration,  ,\pril,  1841,  as 

hrvBy or- General  of  tbe  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.     Shortly  afterward 

'.  Tyler  was  uufortiinntely  persuaded  by  tbe  Clay  wing  of  the  Harrison  and 

fcler  party  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  tbe  summer  of  1841.(7) 

e  old  United  States  Bank  influence  at  once  loomed  up  in  that  session  over 

Hive  all  other  questions.     Bank  bill  after  bank  bill  ivas  passed,  and  as 

reloed  by  Mr.  Tyler.     He  would  sign  n  United  States  bank  bill  for  the 

karter  of  a  bank  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  power  to  plant  branches 

p-the  States,  only  upon  the  content  of  those  States. 

"  Great  eicitemeut  followed  the  vetoes  of  President  Tyler.    All  the  cabinet 

s  resigned  except  the  intellectual  giant,  Dauiel  Webster.     Party  ex- 

Dt  rose  to  more  than  fever  heat.     At  St.  Louis  there  were  two  leading 

Jply  papers,  the  SI.  LotiU  BuUetin  and  tfitiouri  Bepubllean, — tbe  former 

nvocating  the  "  Harrison  and  Tyler"  administratiou.  the  latter  the  imperial- 

a  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  United  States  Bank  followers. 

"  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  the  daily  BuUetin  In  support  of  Mr. 

r  and  Mr,  Webster,  and  their  views  of  the  policies  best  adapted  to  the 

ic  interest.     Before  the  close  of  that  '  hundred  days  reign  of  terror,'  as 

tor  Benton  termed  that  extra  session,  my  name  was  called  up  for  con- 

ition  as  Surveyur-Geoeral.     Tbe  Clay  men,  while  I  remained  at  my  post 

|^8t.  Louis,  traduced  me  in  the  Senate,  and  In  August  enforced  my  rejection. 

"  My  pride  of  character  would  not  submit  to  such  wholesale  murder  by  a 

a  the  dark.     Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  December, 

Ml,  I  called  upon  that  body,  through  their  public  land  committee,  to  furnish 

of  ray  rejection.     The  "  Star  Chamber"  on  the  Clay  side  pre- 

jded  indignation  over  my  presuming  to  call  them  to  account,  for  they  had 

mths  previous  been  rejecting  nearly  every  nomination  Mr.  Tyler  sent  to 

B  Senate,  and  tbe3'  could  not  feel  too  indignant  that  a  supporter  of  Mr. 

r  should  have  tbe  presumption  to  question  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
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**  While  the  public  land  committee  of  the  Senate  were  acting  upon  mjcMe 
at  intervals  during  the  winter,  I  took  every  opportunity  to  press  upon  tU 
mind  of  Mr.  Tyler  the  importance  of  a  government  expedition  to  explores 
route  across  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  even 
if  no  other  public  benefit  were  gained  than  to  make  known  the  best  line  of 
travel  for  our  emigrants  to  Oregon,  who,  in  large  numbers,  began  to  pick  oat 
their  way  through  the  mountain  passes  into  Oregon  the  previous  year  of  1841. 

**  My  noble  friend.  Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Territories,  had  about  that  time  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  Oregon  into  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Col.  Qilpen,  afterwards  Governor  of  Colorado, 
returned  that  winter  from  a  private  expedition  down  and  up  the  Colombia 
river,  and  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  eloquent  and  fasci- 
nating descriptions  of  that  country  during  many  interviews  with  Senators 
Linn  and  Breese,  who  were  collecting  material  to  use  before  the  Senate Ib 
their  discussions  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill,  which  almost  the  whole  Senate 
treated  with  a  smile  of  indifference  and  impatience  whenever  the  subject  was 
called  to  their  attention.  From  Dr.  Whitman,  a  missionary  to  Oregon,  much 
useful  information  for  emigrants  and  the  senators  who  had  charge  of  the  bill 
was  also  obtained  at  that  time. 

**  Thus  my  mind,  from  the  many  sources  above  named,  ^as  so  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  great  value 
to  the  United  States  of  possessing  and  occupying  Oregon,  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country,  that  I  lost  no  opportunity  that  winter  to  converse 
with  the  President  upon  the  subject,  and  press  the  great  need  of  a  government 
expedition. 

"  I  informed  him  that,  before  1842  expired,  his  more  intimate  friends  would, 
with  great  earnestness,  commence  the  agitation  of  the  Texas  annexation  quest- 
tion,  and  that  the  public  mind  should  be  convinced  of  the  eminent  importance 
of  acquiring  from  Mexico  by  purchase  all  her  sea  coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
domains  north  of  the  32n(i  parallel  of  latitude. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  in  February,  1842,  the  Senate  committee  on  public 
lands,  composed  of  Senat«)rs  0.  H.  Smith,  Rives,  Talniage,  Walker  and 
Prentiss,  sent  me  a  voluntary  letter,  stating  "  that  injustice  was  done  you 
(me)  in  the  rejection."  I  laid  this  before  the  President,  when  he  said  that  if 
I  Could  reasonably  satisfy  him  that  I  would  be  confirmed,  he  would  take  the 
risk  of  re-appointing  nie  to  the  same  ofVice  from  which  the  Senate  had  rejected 
me;  and  went  on  to  say  it  would  be  a  dangerous  and  unparalleled  step  for 
him  to  take,  because  if  not  confirnuMl  it  would  greatly  injure  both  him  and 
me,  as  it  would  look  like  defiance  of  the  Senate  on  his  part.  Messrs.  Gilmer, 
Wise  and  Gushing  kindly  assured  him  soon  after  of  their  belief  that  1  would 
be  confirmed,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1842,  he  re-nominated  me  to  the 
Senate  to  be  Survevor-General  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  on  the  17tb  I  was 
unanimonsltf  confirmed. 

"  I  called  upon  Mr.  Tyler  the  next  day,  and  found  him  about  as  well 
pleased  over  the  result  as  I  was,  as  it  constituted  a  triumph  that  had  never 
been  achieved  before  (nor  since),  as  shown  by  the  anuals  of  the  Senate. 
While  in  this  pleasant  mood,  the  President  asked  me  if  1  could  not  suggest 
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some  means  by  which  he  might  soften  the  asperities  of  Senator  Benton  to* 
wards  him  and  his  administration.     In  an  instant  the  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind  as  to  how  he  could  best  accomplish  his  wish.     I  said,  *  You  have  it 
in  your  power  to  touch  his  heart  through  his  domestic  affections.     Six  months 
igo  his  pride  was  humbled  by  the  marriage  of  his  highly  educated  daughter 
Jessie  to  a  mere  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  engineer  corps,  and  he  re- 
fused them  his  house.     I  have  just  learned  that  lately  he  invited  them  to  re- 
turn to  his  home,  and  know  they  have  done  so.     Now  you  have  a  chance 
to  gladden  the  senator's   pride,  and  by  so  doing  serve  both  yourself  and 
the  country,  by  taking  Lieutenant  Fremont  by  the  hand,  and  giving  him 
a  chance  to  rise  in  the  world  by  appointing   him    to   head   an   expedition 
to  explore  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  some  part  of  the  Pacific  coast.'     Mr^ 
Tyler  thought  it  might  stir  an  excitement  with  the   higher   grade   officers 
of  the  engineer   corps  (as  it  did),  and  that  he  might  not  be  fully  com- 
petent to  execute  the  high  duties  entrusted  to  him.     I  replied  that  these  ob- 
lections  need  not  prevent  his  appointment,  for  Lieutenant  Fremont  had  spent 
tbe  past  two  years  aiding  the  eminent  French  scientist  Nicolet  in  taking  the 
hydrography  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  must  be  familiar  with  all 
Instruments  and  modes  of  using  them  in  such  an  expedition.     And  even  if 
be  should  not  prove  judicious  in  selecting  scientific  men  suitable  for  that  part 
of  his  corps,  he  would  have  the  able  assistance  of  Col.  Benton  and  his  talented 
wife  to  fall  back  upon.;  and  that  Senator  Benton,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, would  receive,  examine  and  present  his  report  to  the  Senate,  and  take 
great  pride  in  making  an  eloquent  speech  of  it  (as  he  did),  and  thus  cause 
the  American  reader  to  examine  and  well  consider  its  instructive  contents — 
all  of  which  events  took  place,  and  the  report  of  his  first,  if  not  his  second, 
expedition  gained  sufficient  notoriety  to  insure  it  republication  in  Germany. 

''At  the  close  of  our  interview,  the  President,  in  his  most  earnest  manner, 
said :  '  I  will  at  once  appoint  Lieutenant  Fremont  to  the  head  of  such  an 
expedition,  and  start  him  off  this  spring,  so  that  the  country  may  know  aa 
soon  as  possible  what  to  say  and  believe  of  that  vast  unknown  region,  and  I 
shall  learn  how  much  effort  to  expend  in  striving  to  acquire  it  by  purchase 
from  Mexico  by  the  time  that  Texas  can  be  annexed.' 

"  Fremont  made  ready  to  start  from  St.  Louis  with  his  expedition  as  soon 
as  there  was  green  grass  to  subsist  his  animals  upon,  with  an  outfit  of  fifty 
to  sixty  men,  after  leaving  Independence,  Missouri,  and  moved  up  the  Platte 
river  and  its  north  branches  to  the  old  '  South  Pass,'  and  thence  to  the  head 
waters  of  Snake  (or  Lewis)  river,  and  down  it  and  the  Columbia  river  to 
Astoria,  thus  avoiding  Mexican  Territory,  but  kept  close  along  its  northern 
border  until  after  he  entered  Oregon  Territory. 

**The  following  winter,  1842-'3,  Dr.  Whitman,  the  Oregon  missionary,  re- 
turned to  the  East,  and  furnished  valued  data  about  Oregon,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  a  wagon  route  thereto  across  the  mountains,  and  emigration 
thither  rapidly  increased,  thus  aiding  in  securing  a  more  speedy  passage  of 
Dr.  Lewis'  Oregon  bill. 

"  From  this  time  the  public  mind  of  the  West  began  to  clamor  for  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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aloDg  the  same  line  of  the  forty-niDth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  the 
West  claimed  for  the  north  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  any  line  short  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

"  The  political  fools  of  the  Polk  campaign,  who  got  up  the  war-cry  for 
*  fifty-four- forty  or  fight'  soon  had  their  wings  cropped  by  Col.  Benton,  when 
the  question  of  that  boundary  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  spoke  the  Western  sentiment  when  he  declared  for  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  Congress  adopted  that  line. 

"Mr.  Tyler  was  convinced  that  the  United  States  properly  owned  up  to 
that  line,  and  tried  to  get  the  question  favorably  considered  by  England. 

"  From  the  time  Fremont  started  on  his  expedition  in  1842,  Mr.  Tyler  con- 
stantly bore  in  mind  the  prospect  and  possibilities  of  acquiring  the  ten  degrees 
of  latitude  I  have  before  described  from  Mexico,  and  was  so  fearful  that 
England  or  France  would  obtain  a  lodgment  on  the  California  coast,  that 
when  Commodore  Jones  took  charge  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  he  jocosely 
hinted  to  Mr.  Jones  personally  to  closely  watch  the  movements  of  the  French 
and  British  vessels,  and  not  let  them  be  the  first  to  gain  a  '  preemption'  right 
to  any  of  the  California  harbors. 

"He  very  loyally  remembered  the  President's  jocose  injunction,  but  was 
deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  was  tempted  to  capture  Monterey 
before  there  was  any  real  danger  of  being  anticipated  by  either  of  the  other 
powers  represented  on  that  coast.  I  happened  to  be  with  the  President  the 
same  evening  (I  believe  in  December,  1842)  that  he  received  dispatches  from 
-Commodore  Jones  of  his  taking  Monterey,  and  that  he  had  very  soon  sur- 
rendered her  to  her  rightful  owners. 

"  Mr.  Tyler  said,  '  Jones  has  got  me  into  trouble,  and  I  have  done  the  same 
with  him.  I  will,  however,  have  to  disavow  his  act  to  Mexico,  but  will  make 
it  all  right  with  him.' 

*'  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant,  Silas  Reed." 

** Personal  Note:  In  reference  to  Mr.  Polk's  treachery  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his 
friends,  I  may  state  that  the  latter  assembled  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1844,  in 
convention,  one  thousand  in  number,  to  nominate  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  presideocy. 
We  did  so,  myself  being  one  of  the  delegates. 

"A  number  went  on  to  Washington,  and  soon  *  Col.  Polk '  arrived  from 
Tennessee  with  authority  from  his  brother,  who  had  just  been  nominated, 
and  pledged  Mr.  Tyler  that  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  he  would 
save  his  friends  from  removal.  I  have  in  Missouri  some  sheets  of  the  manu- 
script of  his  withdrawal.  We  were  all  b:imboozled  by  the  false  pledge,  as  I 
then  feared.  The  Van  lUiren  National  Convention  met  the  same  days  as 
ours  in  Baltimore,  and  to  kill  off  Van  Buren  they  adopted  a  two-thirds  rule. 
The  first  telegraph  ever  used  in  this  country  was  brought  into  operation  that 
day  between  Baltimore  and  the  Senate  chamber  at  the  Capitol,  and  but  fur 
which  the  Polk  conspiracy  w^ould  not  have  succeeded.  S.  R." 

The  text  {anU,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  260,  435,  448,  440,)  establishes  Mr.  Tyler's 
anxiety  to  acquire  the  Western  territory.  The  aim  during  Mr.  Webster's 
occupancy  of  the  State  Department  was  for  six  degrees  across  the  continent. 
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This  specification  is  upon  reported  conversations  of  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  opposed  to  further  Southern  territory,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  could  have 
readily  agreed  with  Mr.  Tyler  as  to  extending  the  area  to  thirty-two  degrees, 
recognizing  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes.  In  this  the  Mexican 
minister  might  have  agreed,  but  Dr.  Reed,  I  think,  is  clearly  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Mexican  government  ever  in  fact  approved  either  specification. 
That  she  would  have  done  so  had  not  Mr.  Tyler's  hands  been  controlled  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Texas  treaty  in  1844,  or  by  the  period  of  his  term,  is  cer- 
tain. The  Mexican  minister  appears  to  have  agreed  to  Mr.  Webster's  offer, 
-(See  Niles,  Ixx.,  p.  267,)  and  very  probably  did  sO  to  Calhoun's.  At  least  it 
is  to  be  presumed  soon  Dr.  Reed's  memory  of  Mr.  Tyler's  words.  The  general 
motives  for  Mr.  Fremont's  appointment  as  explorer  of  the  West,  which  was 
all  a  part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  great  plan  of  territorial  acquisition,  (tripartite  treaty, 
Whitman's  caravan,  etc.,)  I  had  heard  explained  by  the  President's  private 
secretary  (see  ante,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  292).  Mr.  Tyler  took  in  consultation  but  a 
few  of  his  friends,  and  the  appointment  was  made  against  the  complaints  of 
Ool.  Abert,  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau. 

As  to  Jones'  escapade  at  Monterey,  Dr.  Reed  agrees  with  what  I  explain 
^ante,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  266,)  as  the  true  history  of  the  matter. 


E. 

Interesting  Letters  in  connection  with  the  Canvass  o/*1840-'41. 

The  following  letters  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper 
places. 

[Thomas  W.  Gilmer  to  Geoboe  R.  Gilmer.] 

Charlottesville,  Dec.  18,  1888. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  copy  of  your  last 
message  from  you  some  time  since,  for  which  proof  of  your  recollection  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments.  I  have  often  regretted  that  there  has 
been  so  little  intercourse  between  us.  As  we  rarely  meet,  and  as  our  positions 
are  such  as  to  render  more  frequent  and  familiar  interchange  of  sentiments 
agreeable  and  profitable  (at  least  to  me),  I  hope  for  the  future  there  may  be 
sometimes  the  scrape  of  the  pen  between  us.  I  believe  that  with  few,  if  any, 
exceptions  we  have  agreed  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  these  latter  days, 
and  our  relations  of  blood  and  of  feeling  ought  to  draw  us  still  closer  together. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  aid  of  your  superior  experience  and  forecast  in  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  horoscope,  which  to  me  are  sometimes  almost  unintelligible. 
What  are  we  to  come  to,  and  what  is  to  come  to  us  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
honest,  independent  State-rights  Republicans  of  the  South.  If  we  follow  any 
of  these  fellows  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  leaders  of  our  little  host,  we 
mn  against  the  post  of  their  selfish  ambition  at  every  turn,  and  must  ramble 
and  grope  with  them  through  the  zodiac  of  their  change.  If  we  stand  aloof 
from  the  dirty  scramble  for  high  office,  and  say  as  patriots  that  the  **  play  is 
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not  worth  the  caudle  "  to  the  people,  we  are  denounced  a8  exclusives  and  im» 
practicable  theorists,  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.     I  confess  I  am  at  some 
loss  whether  to  maintain  *^  principles  without  men,  or  men  without  princi- 
ples."    What  say  you  ?     My  friend  Calhoun  has  the  happiest  facility,  of  get- 
ting others  into  scrapes  and  getting  himself  out,  of  any  one  I  have  known. 
He  must  be  cured  of  this  notion  that  he  alone  can  lead  a  party  which  he  nerer 
belonged  to  till  Jackson  kicked  him  to  it  as  a  forlorn  hope,  after  the  dtnotU- 
ment  of  the  Eaton  plot.     Ton  may  make  what  terms  you  please  as  to  him.  I 
would  that  Virginia  had  some  man  who  could  once  more  seize  the  flag  of  the 
South  and  plant  it  on  the  turrets  of  the  Constitution.     But  alas  !  poor  Vir- 
ginia 1 — Illiumfuit ! 

You  must  raise  the  standard  in  Georgia,  and  we  will  come  to  it  with  the 
best  hearts  and  stoutest  hands  we  can  rally.  The  present  position  of  parties 
is  singular,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  change.  I  am  myself  not 
enlisted  for  the  war,  as  you  are,  having  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  and 
only  play  a  round  now  and  then.  But  while  I  am  in  the  ring,  I  would  feign 
sustain  good,  sound  principles,  and  good,  sound  men  too,  if  we  could  find 
them.  My  friend  Rives  is  an  American  in  France,  a  Frenchman  in  Anaerica, 
a  petit  maitre  everywhere,  who  regards  a  quizzing  glass  as  the  chief  part  of  ft 
statesman. 

Jesting  apart,  I  wish  to  communicate  with  you  freely  and  unreservedly  u 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  of  parties.  I  know  no  one  with  whom  I 
'could  expect  to  confer  more  freely  or  profitably  at  present.  I  am  now  in  our 
Legislature,  which  meets  in  a  few  weeks.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  continue  in  pub- 
lic life,  as  my  private  duties  do  not  allow  me  to  indulge  the  bent  of  my  incli- 
nation for  public  attairs.  When  I  cannot  come,  however,  I  will  always  en- 
deavor to  lend  a  hand,  good  and  true.  Virginia  and  Georgia  must  be  shoulder 
to  shoulder.     What  say  you  ? 

Write  to  nie  freely  at  Uichniond,  where  I  shall  soon  be,  and  let  us  see  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  can  do. 

My  love  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  G.  Our  friends  here  and  in  Rockingham  are 
all  well.  I  have  seven  children,  so  that  the  race  is  not  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct. I  trust  my  adventures  in  Texas  may  turn  out  something  for  the  large 
family  who  are  dependent  on  me,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  remain,  with  affectionate  regar^l,  yuur  friend  and  kinsman, 

Thomas  W'.  Gilmer.' 

[Thomas  W.  Gilmer  to  Franklin  Minor.] 

Kichmoni),  February  12,  1840. 
Dear  Frank:  I  received  your  very  friendly  letter  some  days  since,  and 
acknowledge  it  with  sincere  gratitude.  I  had  duly  considered  the  sugges- 
tions which  it  containeil,  for  they  had  occurred  to  me  as  possibly  furnishing 
grounds  fur  the  uncharitahle  class  of  political  hacks  to  assail  me  by  miscon- 
struction  and   misrepresentation.     The   means  of  defense,  however,  were  so 


'  See  extract  from  reply  of  George  li.  Gilmer,  in  allusion  to  Calhoun,  anU,  VoL 
ii.,  p.  L".>5,  note  1. 
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dibundaut  and  accessible  that  on  conference  with  our  friends,  and  after  the 
maturest  deliberation,  I  could  not  think,  nor  could  they,  that  any  human  be- 
fing  would  with  any  plausibility  misunderstand  me.    I  have  never  sought  the 
office  to  which  I  am  now  elected.^     That  is  well-known  here  by  all  parties. 
Indeed,  I  have  throughout  the  winter  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  election 
*of  another  (Mr.  Macfarland),  because  I  thought  with  his  connections  among 
•ibe  Democrats  he  stood  the  best  chance  of  election.     This  also  is  known  to 
many  members  of  both  parties.     Up  to  a  late  period  on  the  night  previous 
"to  the  election,  I  refused  to  run,  and  continued  to  endeavor  to  elect  some  one 
•else,  urging  the  certainty  of  my  vote  f(^  another,  and  the  impossibility  of 
TOting  for  myself,  as  a  reason  why  another  candidate  would  be  stronger  than 
J.     On  yesterday  T  went  to  the  House  and  kept  the  chair  till  I  was  nomi- 
vnated.     I  had  not  consented  to  run  up  to  that  moment,  but  left  the  matter  in 
(the  hands  of  my  friends,  Southall  and  Dorman.     I  was  elected.     One  Whig 
was  absent.     My  election  seems,  from  the  hearty  congratulations  I  receive,  to 
'have  been  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  our  party,  and  not  mortifying  to 
<the  opposite  party.     Indeed,  many  of  the  latter  have  expressed  their  entire 
^aatisfaction,  and  say  they  would  have  voted  for  me  over  all  the  candidates  if 
'they  had   thought   their  constituents  would   have   sanctioned  such  a  vote. 
Under  these  circumbtances  you  will  perceive  that  neither  I  nor  my  friends 
have  any  thing  to  apprehend.     The  office  has  been  forced  on  me  under  cir- 
•cumstances  which  will  forever  acquit  me  of  entering  into  or  conceiving  any 
.plot  to  obtain  it,  or  of  desiring  it.     The  suspicion  you  allude  to  was  never 
•once  hinted  at  in  the  debate  by  the  most  illiberal,  unscrupulous  partisans. 
Southall  invited  every  one  to  assail  my  private  or  political  character,  and 
-defied  investigation.     Not  one  word  was  anywhere  hinted  against  either,  ex- 
*cept  that  I  had  gune  into  the  Harrison  meeting  here.     But  for  that  I  could 
.have  received  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  General  Assembly.     Never  fear  for 
my  character  while  it  is  in  my  keeping.     What  am  I  to  do?     There  is  a 
.general  wish  for  me  not  to  resign  the  chair,  and  yet  I  must  take  some  time  to 
.arrange  my  business.     How  does  my  wife  take  it  ?     I  hope  my  friends,  know- 
ing her  feelings,  will  do  all  they  can  to  reconcile  her  feelings  to  my  duty,  and 
AOt  jest  with  her  and  aggravate  objections  already  almost  invincible. 

Love  to  all.     Faithfully  yours,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

[Upshur  to  Judge  N.  Beverley  Tucker.] 

Vaucluse,  February  22,  1840. 

Dear  Judge  :  I  have  had  your  letter  of  the  10th  some  days  under  con- 

•sideration.     The  struggle  between  my  wishes  and  my  better  judgment  is  at 

^length  at  an  end.     In  the  uncertainty  in  which  a  large  part  of  my  rightful 

resources  still  remains,  I  deem  it  altogether  unwise  to  purchase  either  Indian 

Fields  or  Tinsley's.     I  have  not  yet  sold  my  land.     Gen.  Bagby,  to  whom  I 

-expected  to  sell,  has  given  for  a  very  inferior  estate  the  full  price  I  should 

have  demanded,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  another  purchaser.     I 

*  Of  governor. 
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cannot,  therefore,  look  any  higTier  than  Gait's,  and  even  that  I  shall  probabljr 
not  retain,  unless  I  can  sell  here  or  succeed  in  my  large  Staunton  claims. 

I  see  you  are  out  again  as  **  a  friend  to  State-rights."  Your  last  number  it 
a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib  to  some  of  your  friends,  who  think  with  you  on 
every  subject  except  the  sub-treasury.  Now,  my  sub- treasury  ism  does  not 
go  the  whole  hog  by  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tail  and  bristles.  All  that  I 
demand  is  that  the  government  shall  have  no  connection  with  the  banks  ei-^ 
iablished  by  law.  Rescind  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  enact  any  and  all  sorts 
of  security  which  would  be  deemed  necessary,  under  any  system,  in  order  to^ 
ensure  honesty  and  fidelity  in  the  fiscal  agent,  and  you  have  the.  system  which 
I  approve.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  this  in  the  view  which  you  have 
given  of  the  Russian  plan.  In  order  to  render  that  plan  dangerous,  two 
things  are  necessary, — first,  that  the  government  dues  are  to  be  paid  Id 
specie;  and  secondly,  that  the  government  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  stock 
ad  libitum.  Now,  whether  or  not  our  wise  men  at  Washington  mean  to  in- 
corporate these  provisions  in  our  system,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  fori  h%Yt 
not  seen  their  scheme  ;  but  I  have  no  difiiculty  in  saying  that  I  would  oppose 
any  system  which  did  not  exclude  both.  They  are  not  necessary  to  the  sub- 
treasury  plan,  and  certainly  would  be,  if  incorporated  in  it,  productive  of  all 
the  mischief  which  you  have  pointed  out.  Do  I  misunderstand  the  Russian 
system  ?  and  if  I  do  not,  is  not  the  danger  to  be  found  where  I  have  supposed 
it  to  be? 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Rufiin  relative  to  the  proposed 
Stato-ri<^lits  journal  ?     I  have  strongly  encouraged  him  to  undertake  it,  but  I 
am   really  afraid   that  there  are  fewer  men   than   1   had  supposed  willing  tu 
starid  uj)  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  Richniomi 
Whifj  has  flogged  everything  like  si)irit  out  of  the  State-rights  men.    Kven 
Gregory  has  given  way  ;  then  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  others?     The  golden 
opportunity  of  rallying  upon   our  i)rinciples  and  causing  ourselves  to  be  felt 
and  resjK'cted  as  a  j)arty  has  been  permitted  to  pass  unimproved,  an«l  another 
is  not  likely  to  occur.     Our  public  men  seem  determined  to  merge  themselves 
in  the  two  great   parties,  and  thus  to  make   public  profession  that  they  are 
Worthy  to  he  counted  only  as  tools  and  instruments  and  make-weights.    They 
had  the  game  in   their  own   hands,  and  might,  if  they  had   played  it  riglu, 
havL'  coni})elled  the  other  parties  to  come  out  so  distinctly  that  there  would 
have  been   no  <lilliculty  in   knowing  who  were  and  who  were  not  the  true 
State-rights  men.     At   the   very   moment  when   the   Federal  government  is 
trampling  on  the  States  and  insulting  them  in  a  manner  which  no  one  could 
have  imagined   j)ossil)le,  these  men  are  sufTering  all  their  State  attachments 
and   State  pride  to  be  absorbed  in   their  interest  of  Federal   politics.     Rely 
upon  it,  Judge,  no  good  can  come  of  this.     The  other  parties  will  flatter  and 
use  us  so  long  as   we  can   help  them,  but  they  will  do  nothing  for  (Uir  }>rin- 
ciplcs.     Hence  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  establishment  of  Ruflin's 
paper.     If  we  had  the  means  (if  making  ourselves  heard,  we  might  (!<)  s(.)rne- 
thing;  but  we  must  work   at   home,  and   not  in  Washington.     More  uf  tbi.'' 
when  we  UK'et. 

Tell   my  hoys  that  their  frien<ls  are  well,  except  my  brother  George,  who- 
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liad  bis  shoulder  dislocated  by  a  fall,  and  was  otherwise  bruised  and  hurt. 
He  is,  however,  getting  well. 

Mention  me  with  all  respect  and  friendship  to  Mrs.  Tucker. 

Your  friend  truly,  A.  P.  Upshur. 

[Thomas  W.  Gilmer  to  Franklin  Minor.] 

Richmond,  December  80,  1840. 
Dear  Frank  :  I  suppose  either  that  you  concluded  for  some  good  and 
tafficient  reason,  which  did  not  occur  to  me,  that  the  scheme  was  useless  or 
injurious,  or  that  Wood  was  unwilling  to  give  it  a  wing,  as  no  extracts  from- 
the  numbers  I  wrote  over  "A  Virginian,"  in  1888,  have  appeared  in  the  Ad- 
vocate, I  thought  with  you,  on  reflection,  that  the  notions  on  the  currency 
would  be  of  no  avail  now,  as  the  whale  was  amusing  himself  with  other  tubs ;. 
but  I  thought  the  views  presented  in  the  6rst  and  second  numbers,  as  to  the 
state  of  parties,  and  on  the  course  and  duties  of  the  Whig  party  in  particular,, 
would  be  very  reasonably  published  just  now.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
press  the  matter,  if  any  reason  has  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  rendering 
the  thing  even  doubtful,  or  if  Tom  is  squeamish,  as  I  have  thought,  was  pro- 
bable. My  position  is  now  a  strong  one.  It  is  invulnerable  from  either 
flank  of  either  party,  and  from  their  combined  forces.  This  is  owing  to  the 
principles  which  with  my  tongue  and  pen  I  have  uniformly  advocated.  The 
Democrats  now  profess  what  have  always  been  my  principles,  and  the  Whigs 
are  coming  to  the  same  point.  It  is  therefore  important  to  show  that  I 
thought  and  wrote  so  and  so  as  long  ago  as  1888,  when  I  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  express  my  opinions  except  through  the  press.  Webster  has  been 
offered  the  premiership  by  Harrison.  This  is  bad,  but  chiefly  as  an  omen  of 
•irorse  things  which  may  follow.  We  of  the  strict  Republican  school  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  the  earth  quakes.  We  have  kept  the  faith,  and  ours  is  the 
position  on  which  Whigs,  Conservatives  and  Democrats  must  rally,  unless  the 
people  are  always  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  as  to  mere  men.  I  wish  you 
would  revolve  these  points  in  your  head.  I  could  easily  change  my  position, 
they  tell  me,  for  one  in  the  Senate;  but  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  to  do  so, 
as  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  battle  is  yet  over,  and  I  can  do  as  well 
here  as  there,  unless  I  could  carry  more  weight  of  character  with  me,  or  un- 
less we  could  rally  a  strong  and  sincere  State-rights  party  in  the  Senate. 
Harrison  will  be  here  soon.  If  he  wishes  my  opinion,  he  shall  have  it  flat- 
footed.  Rives  does  not  get  to  the  cabinet.  The  Whigs  now  find  him  some- 
what of  a  drug  on  their  hands,  and  hate  him  worse  than  the  Impracticables 
did.  His  position  and  theirs  are  both  amusing.  Let  them  work  it  out.  If 
Tom  is  disinclined  to  aid  in  developing  my  resources  do  not  press  him,  I  beg 
you.  I  would  rather  go  afoot  than  ride  an  unwilling  horse.  I  can  get  on 
without  him,  though  at  present  T  have  no  press  that  is  particularly  favorable 
to  me.  They  are  all,  like  the  parties,  respectful,  but  this  I  owe  to  my  posi- 
tion. 

It  is  rather  too  late  now  for  the  extracts  to  have  much,  if  any,  effect,  and 
I  care  less  about  their- being  published  than  I  did  at  first.     Tom  does  not. 
notice  my  cDrrespondence  with  Seward,  though  I  sent  it  to  him. 
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They  say  that  South  and  Coles  will  hold  on  as  long  as  they  can,  and  the 
young  aspirants  may  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  a  cold.         Yours  sincerely,         Thomas  W.  Gilmeb. 

Richmond,  January  15,  1841. 

Dear  Frank  :  .  .  .  You  say  nothing  of  Tom's  views  as  to  my  correspdh- 
dence  with  Gov.  Seward.  He  has  maintained  a  studied  silence,  which  induced 
me  to  apprehend  he  was  not  very  favorable  to  my  interest.  I  sent  bim  a 
•copy.  His  paper  is  rather  a  poor  concern,  I  think,  and  seems  to  have  di»- 
■appointed  public  expectation  altogether.  He  has  approved  Webster's  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  quoted  by  the  Intelligencer  as  a  sign 
from  Albemarle,  where  I  should  suppose  there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
hundred  votes  who  would  approve  it.  It  is  universally  disapproved  hereby 
our  party,  and  letters  have  been  written  by  everybody  who  could  write  to 
Washington  entreating  our  friends  there  to  avert  so  heavy  and  disastrous  a 
calamity.  If  not  averted  it  knocks  us  into  a  cocked  hat  in  Virginia  and 
-everywhere.  The  editors  of  the  Whig  (or  rather  the  senior  of  the  concern),  I 
believe,  is  the  only  Whig  here  who  approves,  and  his  article  a  few  days  since, 
like  Tom  Wood's,  will  seem  to  undo  what  the  whole  party  are  trying  to  effect. 
The  vice-president  and  all  the  Southern  Whigs  at  Washington  think  as  we 
<lo  on  this  point.  Tyler  wrote  me  he  would  come  and  stay  with  me  during 
Harrison's  visit  here,'  and  I  shall  try  then  to  get  Webster  put  into  some  dark 
corner,  or  thrown  overboard  entirely.  He  is  a  Federalist  of  the  worst  die,  a 
blackguard  and  vulgar  debauchee;*  and  but  for  his  splendid  talents  would  be 
in  a  jail,  or  on  some  dunghill.  He  won't  do,  and  the  men  who  cling  to  him 
can't  stand.  You  ask  who  is  to  go  to  the  Senate  No.  1.  I  answer  Rives.  I 
suppose.  You  ask  as  to  No.  2.  Non  sum  informatus.  Many  have  spoken 
to  me  about  running  for  both  places.  I  have  invariably  answered  that  I  did 
not  seek  either,  and  wished  it  distinctly  and  emphatically  understood  that  I 
would  not  be  in  anybody's  way,  nor  embarrass  my  friends.  If  after  so  broad 
a  declaration  they  can  agree,  as  I  suppose  they  will  on  some  other,  of  course 
I  shall  not  be  the  man.  If,  however,  they  find  difficulty,  as  some  of  our 
friends  apprehend,  /  may  be  chosen  as  a  dernier  resort.  I  thank  you  for 
your  advice.  Do  you  observe  any  symptom  of  too  much  ambition  ?  I  thought 
I  had  been  very  modest  and  self-denying,  and  surely  the  ground  I  take  and 
have  taken  for  two  years  as  to  proffered  promotion  to  the  Senate  entitles  me 
to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  a  charge  of  restless  ambition.  I  try  to  l>e,  as 
far  as  vain  mortal  can  be,  devoted  to  the  public  good,  while  I  cannot  help 
feeling  gratified  by  the  confidence  of  my  countrymen  and  their  desire  to  pr«.>- 
mote  me.     I  do  not  mean  to  run  ahead  of  the  public  wish  on  this  head. 

We  are  all  well  except  myself.     My  health  has  not  been  good  fur  a  month, 
though  it  is  mending. 

Love  to  all,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 


'  See  page  14,  AnU,  for  Mr.  Tyler's  letter. 

■^  Webster's  visit  to  Richmond,  in  October,  1840,  had  not  impressed  the  Govenio 
"With  any  great  idea  of  his  character  for  temperance. 
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Richmond,  January  16,  1841. 

Dear  Frank  :....!  hear  from  several  quarters  that  I  can  go  to  the 
Senate,  No.  2.  If  the  thing  comes  right  side  up  I  will  take  it,  though  I  do 
not  care  for  it.  I  have  done  my  duty  in  advising  proper  measures.  If  they 
are  not  followed  and  harm  ensues,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  see  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  Governor  of  New  York  is  exciting  some  sensation  in 
the  States. 

If  we  do  unite  with  our  former  opponents  in  resisting  legislative  encroach- 
ments, we  only  carry  out  our  old  principles.  The  test  of  Harrison's  adminis- 
Itration  turns  on  his  cabinet  and  his  measures.  If  they  are  bad,  we  are  no 
worse  off  by  being  in  opposition.  We  shall  soon  see  more  and  know  better 
how  to  act.  Yours,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

Shepherdstown,  May  26,  1841. 

Dear  Frank  :  ....  I  expect  to  go  to  Washington  on  Friday.  I  spent 
Sunday  and  Monday  there  as  I  came  on  ;  dined  with  his  majesty  on  jowl  and 
greens,  took  my  seat  in  the  House,  etc. ,^  etc.  There  is  now  a  dead  sea  at 
Washington, — all  anxiety  for  the  extra  session;  everybody  speculating  and 
nobody  knowing  anything  that  is  to  happen.  The  President  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  his  views,  etc.,  etc.,  but  as  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  break  the  seals, 
least  said  soonest  mended. 

I  think  we  shall  have  a  short  session.  Missouri  and  Mississippi  being 
absent  is  a  good  excuse  for  not  agitating  general  questions,  and  therefore  a 
fortunate  occurrence,  I  think,  in  the  present  position  of  parties,  etc.  I  hear 
nothing  of  the  chair  except  general  rumors  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  have  no 
expectation  of  success,  and  hope  my  friends  make  no  calculations  for  me. 
f'  Blessed  are  they  that  expect  little,  for -they  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

Drop  me  a  line  occasionally,  and  remember  me  to  your  wife.  Aunt  Sarah, 
and  Uncle  Dick,  and  everybody  that  cares  for 
^  Your  friend,  etc.,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

Washington,  July  28,  1841. 
Pear  Frank  :....!  have  no  news.     Everything  here  passelh  compre^ 
hensian;  but  the  cat  will  be  out  of  the  bag,  I  suppose,  soon.     I  hQpe  for  the 
best,  and  if  Tyler  is  firm  and  true  all  is  well. 

Faithfully  yours,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

House  of  Rkpbesentatives,  July  27,  1841. 

Pear  Frank  :  I  have  made  a  speech  to-day  which  I  would  be  glad  for 
you  and  our  friends  generally  to  see.  It  shall  be  written  out  and  published. 
There  may  be  a  meagre  sketch  of  it  in  the  papers  to-morrow  ;  but  this  speech 
I  wish  to  have  correctly  understood,  as  I  think  it  will  show  who  is  who,  and 
what  is  what  here,  and  why  it  is  that  the  same  harmony  does  not  exist  now 
that  has  existed.  I  will  try  and  get  some  copies  to  Charlottesville  by  our 
court.  Who  will  run  for  the  House  of  Delegates  in  poor  Coles's  place?  You 
should  be  the  man,  if  it  meets  with  the  public  approbation.  1  have  much 
to  say  to  you,  but  find  no  time  here  to  write.  Rives  is  very  cordial  with  me, 
consults  me,  etc.,  about  everything.     He  is  not  in  good  spirits. 

God  bless  you,  and  love  to  all  at  Edgemont.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

VOL.  II. — 46. 
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Washinqton,  July  29,  1841. 

Dear  Fbank:  Harmer  beiug  nbseDt,  I  drop  you  a  line,  to  say  that  my 
speech  delivered  on  the  tariff,  etc.,  day  before  yesterday  will  be  sent  to  Char- 
lottesville as  soon  as  it  is  printed.*  I  desire  it  to  be  seen  and  read  by  my 
constituents  just  now.  I  hope  to  get  it  there  by  Monday,  certainly  by  Tuei- 
day.  The  tendency  of  every  day  here  is  to  divide  according  to  the  old  Re- 
publican and  Federal  divisions,  as  everybody  will  soon  see.  You  SDd  all 
our  friends  should  consult  and  deliberate  well  as  to  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date in  Coles'  place.  When  is  it  thought  best  to  bring  on  the  election?  Let 
me  hear  from  some  of  you.  The  governor  issues  the  writ,  you  know.  See 
Magruder  and  Hart  and  Brown  and  Wood,  and  all  our  friends  at  court.  It 
will  be  best  not  to  precipitate  it,  as  much  remains  to  be  seen.  Yet  which  will 
affect  public  sentiment?  Rives  echoed  in  the  Senate  the  cry  on  abstractions 
the  same  day  I  spoke  in  the  House.  He  says  he  is  now  an  impracticable. 
This,  of  course,  in  confidence.  Let  things  work  quietly,  if  possible,  in  Al- 
bemarle for  a  while,  and  all  is  well. 

I  write  in  haste.  Yours  truly,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

jik  Washington,  August  7, 1841. 

Dear  Frank  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  last  night.  I  say 
pleasure,  because,  notwithstanding  your  gloomy  intelligence  and  forebodings 
of  political  disasters,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  Hearty,  my  boy! 
and  don't  fear.  Stand  up  coolly  and  stoutly  and  let  the  wind  blow.  I  tell 
you  all  will  be  well,  not  with  me,  perhaps,  but  with  the  country,  and  that  is 
a  matter  of  more  consequence.  Fur  myself  I  have  but  little,  very  little,  con- 
cern and  no  fear.  Had  you  published  or  republished  the  essays  of  a  "Vir- 
ginian," as  I  wished,  last  fall,  it  would  have  saved  me  and  you  an  infinite  deal 
of  explanations,  and  would  have  hastened  events,  which  have  ripened  slowly, 
but  nevertheless  surely.     Nevertheless  all  is  well. 

The  President  will  veto  the  Bank  bill.  I  know  this,  and  am  one  of  the 
very  few  who  do  know  it,  and  you  are  not  to  know  it  till  it  is  done.  He  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  confidentially  about  measures  and  men  here, 
and  freely.  He  knows,  as  the  world  should,  that  he  has  no  appointment 
which  I  would  take.  I  am,  therefore,  disinterested.  Rives,  they  say, 
wanted  to  go  to  England,  and  now  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  I  advised  liim 
to  remain  in  the  Senate,  where  he  could  be  most  useful  at  present.  I  talk 
freely  to  him  and  he  to  me,  and  no  man  seems  to  be  more  thoroughly  with 
another  than  he  is  with  me.  I  talked  to  him  fully  and  freely  the  day  before 
he  spoke  against  Clay's  humbug  amendment,  and  he  was  speaking  of  Virginia 
abstractions  in  the  Senate  while  I  was  in  the  House.  He  has  promised  me  to 
write  to  his  friends  in  Albemarle,  as  I  told  him,  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Loudoun  the  day  before  I  got  yours,  that  nothing  was  done  at  court. 

I  occupy  a  positinn  here  which  gives  me  some  power  for  good  or  evil.  It 
has  been  hinted  to  me  that  I  could  succeed  U.  in  the  Senate  if  he  went  into 
the  cabinet, —  (I  do  not  wish  to  (juit  the  service  of  my  district  for  any  other). 


'  See  VoL  ii. ,  p.  58,  for  extract  from  Gilmer*8  speech. 
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— for  now  it  is  confidently  anticipated  by  the  President's  friends  that  there 
will  be,  as  I  think  there  should  be,  a  new  cabinet. 

The  bill  passed  yesterday  and  will  be  vetoed  next  week.  What  will  then 
follow  you  nor  I  can't  tell,  though  I  think  a  dreadful  tornado  will  blow  for  a 
time,  and  then,  mark  it,  a  calm  sunshine  will  ensue,  by  the  light  of  which 
you  and  I  and  every  one  may  tell  a  Federalist  from  a  Republican  as  far  as  he 
can  be  seen.  Parties  have  been  in  a  false  position  since  Monroe's  time.  More 
of  that  anon. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  of  my  turning  loco-foco.  Why,  man,  who  is  fool 
enough  to  think  that  I  could  be  such  a  knave  and  fool  too  as  to  adopt  the 
destructive  doctrines  of  that  party?  The  truth  is,  that  party  are  disbanded, 
more  so  than  the  Whigs  may  soon  be,  and  the  elements  of  all  parties  must 
serve  for  a  reconstruction  of  parties  on  some  clear  and  definite  grounds. 
There  never  was  any  other  than  Republican  and  Federal.  The  bulk  of  the 
Nothern  Whigs,  I  fear,  are  Federalists.  At  the  West  it  is  better.  There 
many  sound  Whigs  will  stand  by  us, — men  of  whom  I  cannot  now  speak. 
Do  the  friends  you  mention  expect  me  to  turn  Federalist,  or  do  they  mean  to 
do  so?  They  and  you  will  soon  see  that  to  be  a  Whig  in  the  Northern  or 
Clay  sense  one  must  be  a  Federalist.  If  the  Democrats  choose  to  rally  to  the 
old  standard  of  the  Constitution  under  Tyler,  be  it  so.  I  will  not  disdain 
their  aid  to  uphold  sound  Republican  doctrines  and  men.  I  never  saw  more 
light  along  the  political  horizon.  Providence  has  brought  about  a  state  of 
things  which  men  never  would  have  anticipated  or  effected,  and  I  feel,  nay, 
I  cannot  doubt,  all  will  be  well.  I  long  to  meet  the  people  who  have  known 
me.  It  will  be  in  the  strength  of  conscious  rectitude.  For  the  place  they 
have  conferred  on  me  here,  I  care  little,  too  little  to  sacrifice  their  rights, 
their  safety,  their  principles,  their  honor  or  my  own  even  for  it.  Banish  all 
fear.  Let  who  will  falter  and  hesitate,  there  shall  be  one  who  will  stand  firm 
on  what  you  and  all  of  us  have  proclaimed  as  Whig  doctrines.  There  are 
some,  as  I  always  knew,  who  will  give  way,  but  even  they  will  regret  it. 
The  faint-hearted  will  doubt  and  hold  back  for  a  time ;  the  politicians  will 
look  for  a  sign  ;  but  the  people,  the  real  people,  will  be,  as  I  always  told  you, 
ime.  All  have  professed  to  look  forward  to  such  a  time  as  this  to  bring 
parties  to  some  ground  of  principle. 

I  could  command  honors  here  high  enough  to  satiate  the  ambition  of  any 
man,  but  I  prefer  to  go  back  and  be  again  one  of  the  people.  I  will  enlist  as 
a  private  in  the  ranks  where  the  banner  of  the  Constitution  waves  rather  than 
dwell  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  and  sit  in  the  highest  seat  of  the  syna- 
gogue. I  have  a  mind,  if  the  discontent  be  half  as  great  as  you  imagine,  to 
resign,  after  I  have  explained  my  position  and  sundry  other  things  to  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  same  mail  that  brought  your  letter  bore  others 
from  other  counties,  and  one  from  Albemarle,  and  from  some  Whigs,  too, — 
State-rights  Republican  Whigs, — assuring  me  of  an  unprecedented  support 
by  the  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  I  am  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men,  and  I  fear  not. 

"I  calm  behold  the  angry  crowd, 
Nor  can  their  clamors,  fierce  and  loud, 
My  stubborn  honor  tame.*' 
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I  fall  \h  their  cause,  if  I  fall,  and  no  one  ever  fell  in  a  better.  My  course 
therefore  is  taken.  Events  here  may  require  me  to  speak  out  before  I  go 
homo,  though  I  shall  not  seek  an  occasion.  I  will  make  no  war  on  oar 
National  Republican  allies;  but  if  they  make  it  on  me,  I  -am  ready.  Here 
they  have  hinted  at  hostilities,  and  when  I  threw  down  the  gloves  they  have 
retreated.  We  stand  on  the  defensive, — the  President  and  his  friends,— the 
Whig  administration.  If  we  are  assailed  because  we  can't  be  renegades,  we 
are  ready.  The  actors  will  not  be  long  doubtful.  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
have  to  show  that  a  Bank,  or  rather  the  Bank,  the  tariff,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  Whig 
measures,  and  that  he  is  the  only  Whig  man.  I  heard  his  own  representa- 
tive, Marshall,  to-day  denounce  Clay  as  **  a  puppy  and  blackguard,  and . 

."     This  is  said  by  some  of  his  best  friends,  and  some  who  still  vote 

with  him.  I  agree  not  in  these  harsh  denunciations.  My  relations  and  feel- 
ings toward  Mr.'C.  are  kind  and  friendly.  I  have  warned  him  and  others 
here  to  be  prudent  and  circumspect,  but  he  seems  determined  to  make  war 
on  Tyler  and  on  all  Whigs  who  will  not  now  surrender  their  convictions 
against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  protective  tariff-distribution  when  the 
Treasury  is  empty,  etc.,  etc,  etc.  I  had  a  long  and  free  talk  with  him  yes- 
terday. We  are  on  good  terms,  and  he  expresses  the  warmest  feelings  for 
me,  but  I  fear  he  is  like  most  of  the  politicians,  a  hypocrite  and  selfish.  I 
think  Tyler  is  the  most  honest  man  among  them.  I  agree  with  him  as  nearly 
as  with  any  other  public  man  ;  and  if  he  goes  right,  I  will  stand  by  his  ad- 
ministration. This  is  well  known  here.  Indeed,  I  am  considered  his  confi- 
dential friend,  etc.;  and  I  am  amazed  to  hear  that  any  Whig  in  Albemarle 
should  .suspect  nu'  of  ^oing  agiiinst  the  adnjinihtration,  unless  they  consider 
Mr.  Clay  the  administration.  I  caii  account  for  the  prejudices  of  Cochraii, 
Massie  and  the  like,  and  for  those  who  are  resolved  now  to  surrender  the 
principles  which  they  and  1  have  all  our  lives  prijfessed.  If  this  be  so,  1  am 
content.  There  is  one  who  will  not  follow  their  lead,  and  I  mistake  if  the 
sentiments  1  utter  are  not  those  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  <listrict.  I  think 
I  understand  something  of  the  peoj)le.  The  })oliticians  shall  never  guide  nie 
into  the  support  of  Federal  measures.  But  yuu  seem  to  be  scared  yourself  at 
the  name  of  Federalism.  I)o  you  d(>uht  that  the  thing  exists,  has  always 
existed,  and  that  it  is  the  foil  of  ultra  democracy,  the  fruitful  source  of  more 
than  half  our  woes?  Thus  it  is.  The  people  have  and  always  had  such  a 
horror  of  Federal  doctrines  that  they  drive  thousands  into  the  other  extreme. 
I  do  not  use  the  name  as  a  catch-word,  or  for  effect,  but  as  signiticant  of 
th(>se  who  now  try  to  bring  Federal  principles  into  vogue  under  the  guise  of 
the  Whig  name. 

1  hope  to  be  with  yon  next  court,  whether  we  adjourn  or  not.  I  think  we 
shall  adjt)urii  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  1  shall  speak  to  the  people  freely 
and  fullv  on  mv  return.  I  have  been  hard  at  work  at  retrenchment,  etc., 
with  my  committee.  I  mean  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  every  pledge  I  have 
made,  and  every  princij>le  1  ever  professed.  I  am  on  the  defensive,  and  if 
I  am  assailed,  I  feel  that  1  wear  a  panoply  of  truth  which  banishes  all  fear. 
My  friends  may  falter  or  recede.  1  complain  not.  I  will  act  out  the  char- 
acter nf  an  indeijcmlent  representative  or  a  free  citizen,  and  when  they  want 
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i  servile  partisan  to  a  president,  or  to  any  aspirant,  to  represent  them,  it  will 
ififord  me  more  pleasure  to  quit  their  service  than  it  did  to  enter  it.  Dismiss 
four  fears  for  me,  then,  I  heg  you,  and  only  say  to  my  friends,  that  if  I  do 
not  show  them  chapter  and  verse  that  others,  and  not  I,  have  departed 
from  the  faith  which  they  and  I  have  professed,  I  will  lay  down  my  head 
ipon  the  block,  and  yield  the  sacrifice.  I  never  felt  more  proudly  conscious 
)f  a  straight-forward  course  than  now— one  easily  sustained,  except  where 

am  prejudged  and  condemned  for  not  being  what  I  can't  be  and  won't  be. 
lives  is  ready,  he  says,  to  take  the  stump  with  me,  and  to  stand  or  fall  in 
efense  of  Tyler's  administration.  He  is  also  anxious  for  a  veto  and  a 
^organization  of  the  cabinet.  I  repeat,  then,  that  parties  will  now  divide, 
s  they  did  in  1829,  between  Republicans  and  Federalists,  or  if  the  name  is 
ot  palatable.  National  Republicans.  I  write  freely,  because  I  mean  to  speak 
3.  It  is  time.  If  men  were  more  frank  here,  there  would  bo  less  doubt  and 
ifficulties. 

It  is  for  those  Whigs  who  differ  now  from  the  State-rights  men  where  they 
Iways  have,  to  decide  whether  they  will  renounce  our  association,  for  we 
an't  give  up  our  principles. 

Remember  me  to  my  friends,  my  old  friends,  and  ask  them,  if  they  will 
trike,  to  hear  me,  as  I  have  never  been  false  to  them,  and  I  cannot  be  so  to 
lyself  or  my  country. 

My  love  to  Aunt  Sarah  and  Lucy  Ann  and  the  girls.  I  hope  to  be  with 
ou  soon,  and  taste  a  glass  of  old  Falernian  under  the  shadow  of  my  own 
ine  and  fig  tree.  Faithfully  yours,  Thomas  W.  Gilmeb. 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  who  the  candidate  for  the  county 
,  80  he  is  a  State-rights  man.  Let  that  be  the  test.  Cultivate  harmony  and 
eep  cool,  and  all  is  well. 


John  0,  Spencer's  Appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 

[Samubl  p.  Lyman  to  President  Tyler.] 

Private. 

New  York,  October  3,  1841. 

Sir:  As  one  of  your  friends,  permit  me  to  state,  thus  early,  the  great 
ratification  I  feel  on  learning,  as  I  have,  that  you  intend  calling  to  your 
)UDcils  Mr.  Spencer  of  this  State.     His  talents  as  a  man,  his  reputation  as 

statesman,  and  his  standing  as  a  politician  all  combine  to  qualify  him  for 
le  station,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  your  selection  will  meet  the  approbation 
r  every  one  anxious  to  support  your  administration.  He  has  never  been 
lentified  as  an  advocate  of  the  measures  which  now  perplex  and  harass  us 
i  this  State,  and  will  therefore  carry  with  him  the  good  will  and  confidence 
f  all  whose  opinions  are  free  from  bias  or  prejudice.  An  attempt  has  been 
lade  to  connect  him  directly  and  disadvantageously  with  the  recent  move- 
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ments  at  Albany ;  and  for  a  while  what  was  said  with  respect  to  that  matter 
operated  on  my  own  mind  to  his  prejudice,  but  his  explanation,  and  all  the- 
concurrent  testimony,  are  so  satisfactory  that  every  doubt  about  his  Tiews- 
and  his  position  has  fled,  and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  give  him  my  humble 
support.  I  have  no  desire  to  recall  a  word  I  have  said  to  your  excellency  in 
his  behalf,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  add  much  more  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  hope  and  trust  that  Mr.  Spencer  will  accept,  and  that  the  as* 
nouncement  will  be  made  before  the  State  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  6th  inst.  After  such  an  announcement,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  delegates  to  that  convention,  whether  Clay  men  or  not,  to  do  your  ad- 
ministration any  harm. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  friend, 

Sam'l  p.  Lymak. 


G 

Mr.  Tyler's  Withdrawal  from  the  Canvass  of  1844. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  6,  1844,  after  Polk's  nomination,  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  ta 
Robert  Tyler,  in  Philadelphia,  then  President  of  the  Irish  Repeal  Association: 
"  Our  course  is  now  a  plain  one.  Make  these  men  feel  the  great  necessity  of 
my  co-operation."  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  from  the  canvass  after  repeated  vol- 
untary assurances  from  Polk's  friends  that  his  friends  and  appointees  to 
oftice  would  be  treated  as  good  Democrats.  Instead  of  this,  Polk  yielded  to 
Benton,  and  treated  them  as  aliens  ;  but  be  met  his  reward. 

See  page  341,  ante^  as  to  how  completely  Mr.  Tyler's  power  was  felt  by 
the  Polkites.  The  extent  of  Robert  Tyler's  political  influence  in  Philadel- 
phia may  be  understood  through  the  letters  of  Buchanan  to  him.  President 
Tyler,  unlike  Andrew  Johnson,  who  also  collided  with  his  party,  achieved 
the  diHicult  task  uf  rallying  a  third  party  strong  enough  to  enable  bim  to 
carry  through  all  nearly  his  j)ublic  measures. 


H 

The  Whig  Party  of  1S40,  Vol.  i.,  584-G33 ;  Vol.  ii.,  602-605. 

The  Whig  party  up  to  1841  was  the  State-rights  party,  committed  against 
the  American  System.  The  Northern  men,  after  1841,  headed  by  Clay, 
seized  upon  the  thing,  and  book  after  book  has  been  issued  from  the  uiimer- 
ous  Northern  publishing  houses  underrating  Mr.  Tyler  and  asserting  that  the 
**  Whig  party"  and  the  "  National  Republican  party"  was  the  same.  The 
wish  is  fjither  to  the  thought.  In  the  same  way  the  North  contended  that 
the  Union  was  a  consolidation.  The  Clay  Whigs  vjanied  the  Whig  party  to 
be  the  National  Republican  party,  because  if  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  a  traitor, 
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ihen  they  were  what  they  charged  him  to  be.     One  of  the  two  had  to  be 
traitors,  and  it  was  much  more  convenient  that  Mr.  Tyler  should  be.  *In  like 
manner  the  Republicans  of  1861  wanted  the  Union  to  be  a  consolidation,  be- 
ctuse  they  ruled  the  Union,  and  a  confederation  of  States  conveyed  the  idea 
€>f  separate  individuality  and  equal  rights.     But  the  stubborn  facts  of  history 
1ms  led  them  into  the  most  palpable  absurdities.     They  glibly  talk  about 
divided  sovereignty,  qu(ui  independent  States,  and  other  such  nonsense. 
But  the  opponents  of  the  Virginia  doctrines,  when  they  come  to  write  about 
Nr.  Tyler,  show  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  whether  intentional  or  not,  which  is 
4imply  stupendous.     Schmucker,  in  his  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  p.  166,  says 
that ''  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  White  House,  was  assured  by  Mr.  Tyler  that  be  had 
formed  no  opinions  adverse  to  a  national  bank."     He  gives  no  authority,  and 
wants  none.     Mr.  Stanwood,  in  his  **  History  of  Presidential  Elections,"  says 
^'That  the  Whigs  were  really  unanimous,  or  substantially  so,  in  holding  all 
the  views  from  which  he  dissented."     If  this  were  so,  it  would  puzzle  the 
best  thinker  of  the  age  to  devise  a  reason  for  Mr.  Tyler's  nomination  as  Vice- 
President.     Mr.  Julian,  in  his '' Political  Recollections,"  deserves  the  prize 
above  all.     In  his  opinion  (p.  13),  neither  General  Harrison  nor  Mr.  Tyler 
were  Whigs  "  in  any  sense."     Will  this  amiable  gentleman  inform  me  how 
they  came  to  be  nominated  ?     Even  Von  Hoist,  full  of  error,  prejudice  and 
^nihility  as  he  is,  but  who  lifts  himself  far  above  the  racy  **  Sir  Oracles," 
calls  Mr.  Tyler  a  "  hybrid  Whig,"  when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  says  his 
Tiew  of  the  canvass  of  1840  is  "  unquestionably  correct."     Come,  gentlemen, 
**tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil."     Mr.  Tyler  was  the  *'  true  Whig"  and 
■**CIay  and  his  cohorts"  were  the  "renegades,"  "traitors,"  and  "hybrid 
'Whigs." 

I  have  given  the  votes  cast  in  Virginia  at  the  various  presidential  elections, 
but  no  State  shows  better  than  Georgia  does  the  insolence  against  which  Mr. 
Tyler  had  to  struggle. 

Virginia  and  Georgia  both  voted  for  Crawford  in  1824.  In  1828  Jackson's 
majority  in  Virginia  was  greater  than  the  whole  vote  cast  for  Adams.  In 
1882  Clay  received  but  one-fourth  of  all  the  votes  in  the  State.  But  when 
the  Whig  party  was  formed,  the  majority  for  the  Democrats  was  reduced  to 
^,893  in  1886,  and  to  1,418  in  1840. 

In  Georgia  no  National  Republican  ticket  at  all  was  voted  in  either  1828 
or  1832.  "  All  in  Georgia  were  Jackson  men  whilst  Gen.  Jackson  was  in 
office,"  says  Gov.  George  R.  Gilmer,  in  his  "Georgians,"*  p.  661.  But  in 
1886  the  State  went  Whig  by  over  3,000  majority,  and  in  1840  by  8,800. 
George  R.  Gilmer  was  Whig  elector  in  1836  and  1840. 

Similar  figures  might  be  given  as  to  other  States  of  the  Union  South  and 
Korth. 
^  —  . 

*  A  very  remarkable  work. 
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letters  from,  to  Robert  T>'ler,  ii. 
on  his  defeat  in  the  Demixrratic 

ii.  498 
letter  from,  to  Rol>ert  Tyler  on  "Kuow-No- 

thingism.''  etc.,  ii.  516 
letter  from,  to  Rolx^rt  Tyler  on  Wine's  election 

as  Ciovemor  of  Virginia,  ii.  518 
letters  from,  on  the  attitude  of  Virginia  as  to 

his  nomination,  ii.  525,  526 
elected  president,  ii.  528 
his  administration,  ii.  5:M>-5(» 
bis  letter  to  R.  Tyler  on  the  Katfsas  dimcultios. 

U.  540 
letter  from,  to  R.  Tyler  on  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion, ii.  543 
letters  from,  t  >  R.  Tyler  on  the  prr>sideutial 

election  in  186<i.  ii.'552,  .V>8 
Itis  course  in  reganl  to  Fort  Sumter,  ii.  58Ii- 

611 
his  patriotism,  ii.  615 
Ills  error  respecting  the  Peace  ('onferenc*'  pro- 

po«»itions.  ii.  G29,  note  1 
Ills  letter  after  the  war  enclosing  a  ch<-ck  to 
Bobert  Tyler,  ii.  685 
jiAS,  Parson,  1.  220 
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456,  4rrf) 
convention. 


BrxKER  Hnx  Mokument,  ii.  269.  310,  387 
BuRK.  John  D.,  historian  of  Virginia,  ii.  192-194 
Burke.  Edmund,  cited  as  to  the  Virginians,  i.  46 

as  io  merchants,  ii.  471.  note  1 
Burr,  Aaron,  i.  183,  213 
Butler.  B.  F..  on  the  Whig  party  in  1840.  ii.  2 

C 
Cabell.  E.  C.  11.  671 
Cabell.  William  H..  1.  229 
Cabinet  Letters,  ii.  109-'14 
Cable,  Atlantic,  11.  381 

Calhoun,  John  C,  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1817.  1.  290 
opposes  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tions, i.  292 
approvt's  the  conipromise  of  1820.  i.  324 
aspires  to  the  presidency,  I.  341 
ioina  the  State-rights  party,  1.  384 
becomes  vice-president,  i.  396 
tiuarrels  with  Jackson,  i.423 
his  federalism,  1.  441 
his  reply  to  Jackson's  nulliflcatlon  message, 

1.446 
resigns  the  rice-presidency,  1.  458 
agrees  to  the  compromise  tariff,  1.  460 
absent  from  the  vote  on  the  Force  Bill,  1.  461, 

note 
opiKwes  Jackson  on  the  removal  of  the  do- 
posits,  1.  471 
proposes  to  charter  the  Bank  for  twelve  years, 

i.  480,  499 
opposes  the  nomination  of  Stevenson  as  min- 
ister to  England,  1.  501 
on  the  Whig  party,  1.  566,  chapter  heading — 

on  abolition  petitions.  1.  579-80 
deserts  the  Whigs  in  1837,  i.  585 
on  the  Fiscal  Bank,  ii.  45 
his  report  on  executive  patronage,  11.  137 
his  resolutions  on  the  status  of  a  ship  of  the 

ITnion  in  a  foreign  port,  ii.  205 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  290 
history  of  his  appointment,  11.  291-297 
his  relations  with  the  State-rights  T^liig*.  11. 

295 
his  letter  on  annexation,  ii.  296 
his  corresjiondence  with  Pakenham.  ii.  299 
his  dejo<tion  on  the  rejection  of  the  Texas 

treaty,  ii.  33(>-*31 
his  inter>'iew  with  President  Tyler  on  elect- 
ing between  the  alternative  resolutions,  ii. 
363-365 
Mr.  Tyler's  sketch  of,  11.  .392,  393 
his  egotism  in  his  speech  on   the  Mexican 

War.  ii.  417-':i.3 
on  the  Oregon  <}uestion,  ii.  4.37.  440 
on  the  compromise  of  1H.W,  ii.  480 
George  R.  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  on,  11.  29.% 
note  1  :  appendix.  710 
California.  u(votiation  for,  11.  252,  260,  692 
gold  in.  ii.  470 

adniitteil  into  the  Union,  ii.  487,  49<» 
Call,  Daniel,  cited,  i.  58-182. 186 

his  character,  i.  223 
Cambreleng.  Mr.,  i.  408,  418,  note  2.  ii.  8 
Camden.  Gideon  D.,  ii.  64^^ 
Cameron.  Simon,  ii.  595.  M6 
Campbell.  John  A.,  ii.  634 
Campbell's  History  of  Viroinia,  ii.  691 
Capitol  at  WA8HiN<iTON.  i.  389 

at  Williamsburg,  i.  429 
Caelile.  John  8..  ii.  628,  641 
Cablyle,  Thomas,  quoted,  i.  4<r7,  note  1,  11,  475 
"Caroline."  case  of  the.  ii.  2o:<,  221 
Cabrinoton,  Paul.  i.  143.  175 
Carter.  Charles.  Col.,  i.  65 
Carter,   Hill,  of  Shirley,  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, ii.  :J09 
Carv,  Richard,  i.  14.3.  171.  175,  176 
Cass.  Lewis,  Secretarj'  of  War,  I.  424 
his  protest  against  the  (Quintuple  Treatv,  ii. 

'IXi 
opi>08es  the  Ashburton  treaty,  II.  235 
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LETfERS  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  TYLEliS. 


Cahs.  TiEMiK : 
for  Tt?XHH,  il.  315 

TvU-rvnce  to.  ii.  412,  450,  451,  453,  454 
(l«'fi»at»*d  for  the  iiruMi<i«;ncy,  il.  444 
bin  blunder  on  naturalization,  ii.  5o'i 
Chandlkb.  7..,  ii.cm,  Gsa 
Chapman,  H.  F.,  Itttrr  frtnii,  on  th»-  Bank,  to 

Mr.  TyliT,  i.  6-27 
Chablem  City  in  177fi,  i.  65 
(7UARLE8  II.  of  KuKland,  i.  549 
CharL£i»  XII.  of  Swi-dfU,  i.  547 
CHAKLE8TON  CONVEXTION  in  1H60,  i.  5W.  ii.  549. 

657,  5.M 
Chame,  Salmon  P..  tin-  "Htiff-baokefr'  liatU-r  in 
thf  Pua«'i'  Convention,  ii.  6()4 
in  Linroln'H  cabinet,  ii.  r>:W 
CHEVE8,  Lanudon,  i.  289.  488 
China,  ii.  262.  3.58 

Chilem,  Klizaketh,  i.  43,  and  note  2,  48 
Choate,  Mb.,  collision  with  Mr.  Clay,  ii.  51 

n-ferencc  to,  ii.  .')12 
Christian,  I.  H.,  ii.  62(t,  621 
CHBirtTiAN,  JuHN  B..  JuDUE,  appointed  judKe.  i. 
524 
write**  to  H.  A.  WiHe.  i.  591 
Chrihtias.  Hubert.  1.  276 
Cincinnati  Convention  in  18,'i6.  ii.  .'»27 
Clay.   Henry,  opinion  of  Jud^e  Tyler,  i.  35 — 
chapter  hf  adlDK- 
8iH*aker  of  the  II«)UHe  of  Rei)reHentativ«i»  in 

1817.  i.  29<», 
on  South  American  Indcjjiendence,  i.  297 
candidate  for  the  imwideucy.  i.  341 
charge  of  bargain  and  corruption,  i.  359 
hotter  of  Mr.  Tjler  to,  3.VJ 
hia  «'haracter.  i.  :i94,  ii.  P),  178.  245 
one  of  the  lK>artl  of  arbitratorn  bctwt-en  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  i.  414-428 
nominated  for  the  prwideucy  in  18:11,  i.  434 
hiH  courne  on  the  tariff  of  1k;j2,  i.  4:J4-'37 
<U<nouucrM  JackHoii*8  pn>clamation.  1.  445 
ottiTM  a  <'i)ni]>roiiiis»'  turitr  at  tlu'  i>erHuaHif>n 

(»f  Mr.  TyUr.  i.  V>x  'M 
htrniwfs  a  Stat«--ri^;htH  man.  i.  4.')0 
liin  tri-aclu  r>  t<>Mr.  Tylir  at  (N'ltinibns.  Ohio, 

i.  r»'2«i 
insti^,'J^t^•M  Mr.   Kivin'  »l«Tti«)ii  in  iHiJO,  i,  .j'.)!, 

note  I 
hiH  drfiat  at  H<irrit»bnr^.  i.  .WM  ^}'^^^ 
hit*    ncord    ak'uiIl^<t  a  riiit<<I   KtutcH  ))ank  In 

1K4().  i.  .V.»7  r.oi 
hiH  l.tt«r  abaiuloniii^c  th*-  tariff  and  Internal 

inipr<iveiM«ntH,  i.  (ioi 
on  h'-ariu^  of  IlarriHuiiH  nomiTiution.  ii.  4 
JeffePHon'H  <)i»lliiiili  of,  ii.  4,  uotr  2 
hiH  violi>nc«-,  ii.  .'> 
hiH  l)a.l  faith,  ii.  •'. 
COUTH*-  at  th«'  hint  HewKion  und«r  Van  liurm, 

il.  6-7 
liiH  nlationn  with  Pn-Hidtnt  Harrib«»n.  ii.  lo 
hi-»  l<'tt»r  t<).Tu(lj,'e  Tucker  on  HarriH<tn'Hd«-ath, 

ii.  :<•• 
cftlln  on  th<-  S«cntary  of  the  Tna^urj   for  a 

national  bank,  ii.  37 
hiH  j••alou^'ie^  of  of  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  4o 
interview  witli  Lyons,  ii.  41 
hiH  programme  reHolutionn.  ii.  3o,  36,  42 
propoh*-  the  repeal  of  tlie  Inde])endent  Ti*«a- 

Hury,  il.  6,  42,  43 
hiH  rey)ort  in  favor  «if  an  <»ld-faHhioned  Hank, 

ii.  45 
liiH  coUinlon  wltli  HtifuH  Choate,  ii.  .'jl 
propoHCH  a  coniproiiiim'  aniendnient,  ii.  57 
his  debate  with  Hiven  on  the  veto  of  the  Fis- 
cal Hank.  ii.  M2-M5 
opj)ot*«'H  the  exche<iu«T,  ii.  134 
on  dintrlbution  at  the  Besnion  of  lH41-*42,  ii. 

161 
bin  attack  upon  the  veto  power,  ii.  166 
renignn  bin  neat  in  (-onurenH,  ii.  184 
in  y»rivate  life  directs  the  Whi«  party,  ii.  185 
a^fainnt  Riving?  up  <liHtrib\ition.  ii.  185 
hiH  course  on  the  Texan  quention,  ii.  3()6 


CiJiY.  Henry  : 

hiH  Itab'igh  letter,  ii.  3**^ 

hia  courHe  in  the  cauvani*  of  1844,  ii.  353-354 

hl»*  courne  on  the  compromiiH;  of  185«,  ii,  471, 
484,  489,  5<i8 

hiH  death.  U.  499 

Mr.  TylerV  euloglet*  on,  1.  29(»,  464-4W,  IL  494, 
49l» 
(-LAY,  James  B..  i.  44}8.  ii.  &nt 
CfcAYTON.  John  M.,  i.  292.  5<H.  ii.  462 
<  UNTON,  De  Wmr,  i.  '.itVi,  375,  378,  379 

CUNTON,  (tEORUE.  i.  472 

Cu)KroN.  John.  ii.  282 

CLoiTON.  John  B.,  non  of  Hon.  Jc^n  Clopt»>n, 

i.  372.  397 
<'oERJTON.  ii.  6.'V6 
CoLERiixiE,  Samuel  Taylor,  on  the  tariff,  iL 

47.3,  not»?  1 
Coke.  Mk.  Richard,  i.  .>45 
Coleman,  Mbh.  Cynthia  Tcckeb,  i.  6«»1,  note! 

6<i5,  note  4 
Comet  in  1H32.  i.  5.'>5 

Comm>:rck.  i.  117.  232.  ii.  471.  note  1,  ii.  y^» 
Commonwealth  r*.  Catos  et  alh.,  i.  J74 

COMPBOMIKE.  MiMiOURI.  i.  306-'32 

Compromise  of  18:«.  ii.  455-463,  ii.  5<)9 

('OMPROMIHEof  1S.VI,  il.  A\HI 

Confederate  CoMMiaaioNERM.  ii.  614.  634 

CoNTEK^E,  ANNE,  daughter  of  Dr.  COQteMetBd  j 
mother  of  Jud^o  Tyler,  i.  52 

CoNTEK«E,  Dr.  Louii*.  i.  52 

Convention.  Virginia,  of  1776.  i.  64 

Convention.  MA»hACHr»«ETT»«.  ii.  511 

Contention  of  18'29,  i.  397-404 

CoN'>'ENTiON,  Peace,  called.  11.  581 
pnMM'e<linKH  in  the,  ii.  596-610 

Convention.  Vibuinia,  in  1861.  meeting  of,  11. 
621 
leaderH  in,  ii.  622 

r»'Je<-tH  the  Peace  Convention  project,  ii.  69 
KendH  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  ii.  ^ 
jiHSfes  un  ordinance  of  ^ece•i^ion.  ii.  ftft.' 

(  OOKf.  .Jo H.N  !{.,  i.  ;UKJ 

CtKUiH.   Iho.m.v*-  a.,  ii.  rj.*».  «Vs4 

(■(U"I-.VNI).  <'HAKLKH.   i.  2J2 
(."nUlilN.  FKASt  IH.  i.  l'J6.  131 
Coui'oum/h  (irAKii.  ii.  H."),  161.  5"»5 

Mr.  Tyler  on.  li.  16A,  not*-  1 
Conwis.  To.M.  1.  633.  ii.  374-079 
rRvwKORl),  ^VlLLIAM  H..  i.  341.  :*57 
"CliKoLK."'  cane  of  tlie.  ii.  2o4.  221-224 
(•RirrENDKN,  (iKonoi:,  li.  264,  n<'t.-3 
(HrrrKNDFN.  .Iohn  Jay.  at  William  ami  Mary,  I 
■.'M4 
Attoruey-iteneral,  un<ler  Harrinou.  li.  I'l 
lii"  correfpoiKbue*-  on  the  tariff  in  Mi.  ii- 
lM.-)-is7 

bis  rabin»  t  letter,  ii.  Ill 

bi>   1.  Iter  to  Heurv   Clav,    Au^.   1^-,  Itm.  ii. 

1 16 
in  th»   MeL.>.Hl  atVair,  ii.  2<i6 
his  ju-ace  propo^itionH,  ii.  5H1,  «>ol 
receive-,  tile  tliaiikn  of  the  Vir^jmia  conrrn* 

tion,  ii.  62*.».  note  1 
Mr.  Tyler  on.  li.  iM>H 
CRnTKNDEN,  Thomah.  ii.  264,  note  3 
CRUNfv.  Dr.  William,  i.  372 

hlH  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler.  1.  .'532 
Crcmt,  JriMJE  W.  W..  on  I'pHhur  and  TexM.  iL 

HH\,  note  1 
Ci'NNiNOHAM.  Col.  Johns.,  letter  to  the  author, 
i.  .'S44,  note  1 
let  tern  to  Mr.  Tyler  on  Blair'n  charj?ei»,  ii.  411. 
414 
CuRTiH.  (iEOROE  TiCKNOR.  OH  the  Ute  wnt  aod 
Hiavery.  i.  314 
on  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  191 
on  Mr.  Tyler'n  a^encv  in  the  treatv  of  Wach* 

intfton.  ii.  21m,  22o,  222 
on  (It^neral  Scott,  ii.  586 
on  coercion,  ii.  656 
CuRTift.  Dr.  Henby,  Mr.  Tyler's  brotberwin-latr, 
i,  194,  277 
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nmi  Sir.  T>'l«r  to,  I.  2Tn,  277.  297,  2W, 

5,  3«.¥5,  31t»,  335,  34«»,  :«9.  375,  378,  '.iXi. 

7,  4«)7,  4:i8.  49<».  -iyi.  492 

Jaleb,  ou  the  \io<i-i>n»«idency,  i.  358 

tUU-H  writing  Mr.  T\ itr'.s  lift',  il.  lud, 

author  of  the  Hernhl  letters,  il.  115 

Kchequer,  131,  134 

iT  of  the  cori>or»r«  guard,  ii.  163    ' 

)tion  at  Newburj'  iH»rt  iu  1842.  ii.  188 

e  to,  ii.  262 

Ml  niiniHter  pleiiipotentiarj'  to  China, 

I  California,  ii.  266 

i  Mr.  Tylir  t(».  ii.  445,  458,  459.  577 

D 
Dr.,  Defeme  of  Vinjinia,  i.  155 
EORGE  M.,  ii.  310 
HARD  H..  Jr.,  ii.  511 
UN'D  Dues,  ii.  2<iu 

KTER  v..  i.  372,  note  1 ;  454,  510,  514 
H  College,  i.  24:i 
TER8UN-,  ii.  6<J3,  614,  634,  657.  685 
ler  on,  ii.  6;V2 
RRE.N-  R..  1.  5o8,  5U9 
BE  Cabinet,  ii.  384-399 
ional.  iu  1832,  i.  559 
RH.  under  AdaiuH,  1.  44)4 
ait  Bun>u.  i.  630 

T.  Tyler,  i.  632.  note  1 ;  II.  372,  373 
IC  PARTy,  itH  rirtf,  i.  374 
of  in  18:{3,  i.  449 
H  of,  i.  469 
of  in  1834.  i.  476 
of  in  1835,  i.  514 
of  in  1837.  i.  584 
y  of  itH  hiftory,  ii.  54)l-5i»4 
10  Review,  i,  619,  note  3 ;  11.  97 
n'moval  of,  i.  476 
MAS  R..  i.  .'S43,  ii.  91 
nm  Mr.  Tyler  to,  1.  588,  ii.  29,  note  1 
("HARLE8.  reMpecting  Mr.  Tyler,  il.  21, 

r.  Mahlox,  senator,  as  to  the  tariff,  i. 

.  143 

•:.  Governor,  ou  the  i)resent  State  of 

ila.  i.  70 

s  Papers,  i.  70,  164 

IC  Act,  ii.  335,  427 

fAMP  Caxal.  i.  387 

low.  ii.  i:i5-189 

jy  C'OLUMBIA  '. 

-r'H  rode  for,  i.  443,  570  •.  11.  489 

ide  in,  i.  57o,  note  1 ;  ii.  4X9 

►«  to  aboli.xh  »lav»'rv  in.  i.  .'i79-582 

,  i.  473.  632 :  ii.  ir,,'50.  09 

«AW8.  ii.  474,  572 

I.  Anthony  Tucker,  1.  53 

,  A.  J.,  ii.  :«5,  :j6:i.  402,  4:10 

,  Mrs.,  i.  428 

hellion,  ii.  192-200 

>MAS  W..  192.  323 

Stephen  A...  ii.  472.  5o8 

rine  of  squatter  sovereignty.  II.  540 

te  for  the  presidency,  ii.  .'>49 

W.  R.  C,  i.  307,  note  1.  545 

Robert,  i.  342 

I  the  Enquirer,  I.  367 
Robert,  son  of  Ro.  Driuthat,  ii.  »>47 
•John.  ii.  548 

D,  WiijjAM.  i.  53 

'iLLiAM  J.,  n^fuses  to  order  the   ro- 
of the  dei>osits.  i.  476 

upon.  i.  4Ml 

,  Mr.  Tvler  on,  i.  563 
Lord,  i.  63 

ii.  203 

E 

H.,  i.  396.  424 

ss.  J.  H.,  i.  424 

loniination  of.  i.  4o8 


Education  in  Viroinla.  i.  46,  23C-343,  246-260, 

252,  355 ;  il.  573 
Edwards,  Mra.  Maria,  i.  55,  269,  note  2 
Elections,  of  Jefferson,  i.  165,  209 

of  Ma<lison.  i.  225 

of  Monrt>e,  i.  283 

of  Adams.  1.  3.58 

(^f  Jackson,  i.  :»6.  442 

of  Van  Bureu,  i.  543 

of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  I.  629 

in  1842.  ii.  187 

of  Polk.  ii.  351 

of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  il.  444,  462 

of  Franklin  Pierce,  ii.  494 

of  Buchanan,  ii.  528.  534 

of  Lincoln,  ii.  550,  663 
Eluott.  Captain,  il.  273,  334 
Elliot's  Funding  Syhtem.  i.  75 
Ellsworth.  Chief  Justice,  i.  171,  202 
Emancipation,  i.  1.56,  314 :  il.  255 
Embargo,  i.  215 
Eminent  Domain,  ii.  583 
England,  war  of  the  Revolution  with,  1.  68-88 

treaty  of  1783  vk-lth.  i.  95 

r»-strictions  on  American  trade,  I.  104-160 

Jays  treaty  \f\i\x,  1.  112.  ii.  564 

onlerH  in  council,  i.  214 

war  of  1812  \vith,  i.  266.  274-279 

dimculties  with,  in  1842,  il.  201 

her  iue<liation  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  il. 
273 

h«'r  couhM*  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Ii.  333 

difMculty  with,  on  the  Oregon  question,  ii.  434 

excellencies  of  her  government,  i.  463.  11.  689 
"  Enqorer,"'  Richmond,  organ  of  the  Crawford 
party  iu  Virginia,  i.  369 

organ  of  the  Jackson  party.  1.  365 

in  favor  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  il.  264.  note  3 

supi>orts  the  annexation  of  Texas,  11.  315 
Epaminondas.  i.  560 
Eppes,  John  W.,  on  a  bank  in  the  District  of 

(^iluuibla.  i.  473.  ii.  50 
Ersktne,  Mr.,  his  treaty  arrangement.  I.  226 
EvARTs,  William  M.,  Ii.  646,  693 
Everett.  Edward,  i.  385,  ii.  90 

n(miiuat«-d  as  minister  to  (^hiua,  11.  263 

letter  from,  to  President  Tyl«-r  on  the  dis- 
aster on  the  Prin<*ettm.  ii.  3<»1 

can<lidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  ii.  549 
Ewino,  Thomas,  on  the  bank  issue  in  1840.  i.  613 

secretary  of  the  treasury.  11.  15 

his  report  in  respect  to  a  fiscal  agent,  ii.  36.  37 

his  proj«»ct  of  a  bank,  ii.  43 

Botts'  amendment  in  his  handwriting.  II.  65, 
note  2 

his  \indication  of  the  Prt^sldent's  veto  of  the 
fiscal  bank.  ii.  65 

his  statement  cited,  il.  81.  note  2 

his  cabinet  letter.  11.  110 

his  removals  from  ofBce,  il.  300 

In  the  peace  convention,  il.  600 
Exchanges,  i.  71,  632:  11.  375 
Exchanges  and  Discounts,  Ii.  73-79 
Exchequer  Htstem.  132-5 
Expediency,  rule  of,  1.  63(Mi32,  11.  688 
Expatriation,  Judge  Tj'ler  on,  1.  204 
Expenses,  national,  under  Mr.  Adams,  I.  418, 
note  2 

under  Mr.  Buchanan,  ii.  544,  607 

under  Mr.  Tyler,  i.  633,  note  1 ;  II.  374 

under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  1.  633.  note  1 ;  11.  374 
Expunging  Resolition,  I.  515 


Falstaff,  11.  476,  note  1 

Federal  Party,  rise  of  the.  I.  164 
its  overthrow,  i.  18.3.  283 

Fillibustebino.  1.  113.  ii.  493 

Fillmore.  Millard,  of  New  York.  ii.  126 
on  the  tariff  quention,  ii.  156,  181 
his  cfiurs*'  on  th*-  loan  bill,  ii.  160,  166 
n*fer»'iu*«*s  to,  164.  and  note  1 
Pn-sident,  11:  494 
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FuxMoRE.  Millard  : 

cau(U<Uti?  for  th»:  Pn*id«'ncy,  li.  627 
I^riCAL  Hthtkm.  colonUl.  1.  70-71 
YuHKUirM,  New  Englaml.  i.  310 
FiTZ<}KiiAU).  Mr.,  tm  th«  right  of  vi«lt,  IL  339, 

n(»tf'J 
Fleming,  William,  i.  175 
Flobida  Wak,  ii.  VJl 
Flotd,  John.  i.  Mr,,  :it'a,  386 

rau(li«liit«'  for  thi*  PreHideiicy  in  1832,  i.  442 

hif«  iiioHriaKu  r«*roinint'n(liug  a  national  con- 
v«-utit>u,  1.  4»'il 

rter<in«l  lufMHaxf  on  the  subject,  i.  4G2 

on  th«'  On^tou  (iue*<tion,  ii.  436 
FtK»TK,  Henry  S..  li.  4hO.  4H4 

lotU-r  ot  Mr.  Tyl«;r  to,  on  thf  comproml»e  of 
iHTitl.  li.  4Ki 

on  tin;  <-auva.-»*  of  li^CO,  ii.  500 
FoRfK  Bill,  vot*-  iiiM»n,  i.  4fjl 
FoRHYTH,  John,  i.  JOl,  410,  4H<j 

tiiur««v  tit*  to  thf  VaruUni-,  ii.  203 

OH  t(^  Mi*Ij«sh1.  ii.  '.HKi 
FOBTIFH-ATION  Hiix,  i.  .'516 
FoRTiKicATioNrt,  iin<l«T  Mr.  Van  Bunm,  i.  63'i 
Fort  Calhoun,  ii.  .Vtj 
Fort  MorLFRiK.  ii.  5H2.  5H4 
Fort  Siimtkb,  ii.  5mJ,  r)H4.  Olo,  0:19 

fall  of,  il.  039 
Forward,  Walter,  Hi-rre tary  of  th*-  Tn-anury, 
ii.  123 

bin  njport  in  D(Mviii»Hr,  1841-2,  ii.  15:* 

hiH  nport  urging  ui>on(?ongrcHM  th«;  dcmamlH 
of  thr  TnaMury,  ii.  1.59 

on  th»;  comproniiwj  taritf,  ii.  107,  and  not*^  1 
FoffiKR,  .Mr.,  of  Tt-nnoHw;**,  on  T«'xaH,  ii.  302 
FoUHHKK.  Dr.  William,  I.  224.  229 
Fox.  .Mr.  Henry,  ii.  202,  204,  20<»,  2.34.  241 
Fhanik,  ally  of  tb«;  Unit«Ml  Htaten,  i.  94 

pn-VH  on  the  oomm»*rce  of  the  Unitwl  Htati>H, 
i.  211 

tbnjitrinHl  war  «ltb,  i.  540 

its  .•Kiiixi'  oil  tin-  «^uintui»l»    tnaty,  ii.  233  ;  on 
r«  \a-,  ii.  .\X) 
Flivi  i»H.  U  hic.  ii.  '•\Tu\ 

1-llF.I  MVit'NUV.   i.   .'>IK 
I'JM  K  Nlf.linKH.   i.    VM 

luKKMHi. Kus.  li.  4u."i,  4U,  4(j'.>,  4KJ 
FiiKMiiM.  John  ('.,  ii.  '_".»-' 

Flti  ■'Oil  <';ili<liil.'lt«  ,  ii.  'si", 

l-UK.Ntu  lu.n«JKr.H,  i.  .*>;} 

1  KKNfll   Im>KM.M1V.   i.  T)!."),  ;)4<) 

FitY,  Captain,  il.  ;iH;{ 
I'r.MUNo  .\«'i,  i.  l»".l,  li.  .*>•"..'» 

(t 
Oai.lati.n.   Ai.hkui.   on    tli«-  as-uniittion  of  the 
Stat<   ill  btb,  i.  lt>l 
on  TivaH,  li.  4:{."> 
<t.vni>iNKii.  Ai.KXAMn.ii,  on  <'allionn  m   1^14,  ii. 
;{;fu 
I'll  till'  lilt  iniiilatuMi  of  polk,  ii.  :t3S 
litti-r    troiii.    on    tin-   rloMn^'    -cfnii-    of    Mr. 

Tn  !<  r">^  a-Iniinistiation,  li.  :fii7 
li  tti  r  oil  Ml'.  (  allioiinV  M])«i-rli  on  th<'  Mi-xiran 

\\  a  I',  li.  4'Jl 
1.  tti  r-  troni,  to  .Mr-.  Tyli-r,  ii.  4')1.  4.'."i 

iiAICHlNKIi.    Ho.V.    D.VVIl),   il.  Sl^K    VM 

<i\i(i>iM  K.  .M.vKriN.  i.  4J,  not«- 4  :  4;<,  not»'  1 
(i.Miiii>itN,  \\  11,1.1AM  I.i.ovi",  ii.  47(1.  not.    1 
JiAfloN.   Mil.,   i.   -".Il 
(JA/i-rrK.  N'ir^jinia,  ritiil  i.  .M.  note  ;{ ;  .'(2,  .'>»».  Oil, 

T'J.  not.    1 
<  iF.NKUAL  Corur  ol  Viij-'lnia.  i.  \^Tt 
(.iK.itiu.iA,  UaiiK  *jui>tion  in.  i.  t'.14 

Itoliiic-  in.  li.  71J 
<iKHUY.  r.i.muiMii.,  i.  4«M".,  not.-  J;  ii,  471 
(.in.ir*.  Wii.i.iAM  \\..  i.  •J7i.  :u;j,  M\:\ 

lii>  I  \i'< ••«'•• '~,  1.  ',\y*u 
(_tii  MAM.  I'ltitK.  I',.  ^^ ..  on  tin-  ini'nu.«»r  of  n^•gro^•^, 

li.    JJt«.  iii't''  1 
<lii.M\\.  l'uo^Kssou    i.  ")Ot".,  not.'  1 
Ciii.MKu.    (iKoHo).    K.,    iii.N.'i'nor   of    (i.-or^ia.    a 

.Stat''-ri;iht>  ^^  hi;.',  i.  .'i^T 


Gilmer.  Geoboe  R  : 

on  Calhoun.  11.  295.  nott*  1 

letter  from  T.  W.  OUmer,  \i.  690 

on  parties  in  Georgia,  li.  711 

hiH  work.  "The  Gmrgiaiu*.'*  711 
Gilmeb,  Thomas  W..  in  favor  of  P.  P.  Butour 
at*  vii-f-preMidr-nt.  i.  444 

noiuinat*^  Rivttt  for  the  Senate  in  the  place 
of  Taz*'W«ll,  1.  444 

speaker  of  the  Houm;  of  ]>ele){atc«>,  L  587 

an  imprartirable  Whig.  i.  591,  593 

el«-ct«Hl  governor.  I.  609 

letter  to  hiH  conMtituentv,  i.  610,  note  1 

hiH  H]M'<'rh  on  the  tiM*al  bank,  ii.  58 

HIM'«*«*h  on  the  flM-al  ooriK>rati<»n,  iL  98 

mentiouH  the  rumor  of  the  President'*  Rflg* 
nation,  ii.  93 

Hketeh  (»f,  ii.  102-*3 

liiH  Texan  letter,  ii.  270 

KoundM  the  nenatorn  on  annexation,  ii.  2S3 

ap]M»int<-d  H««cretary  of  the  navy,  li.  2* 

in  killed  on  the  Princ<'ton.  ii.  2t«9 

Calhoun'H  letter  to,  ii.  296 

bin  re-fle<'tion  to  Congre»H.  ii.  309 

bin  n'i>ort  on  retrenehment.  ii.  311 

Mr.  Tyler'H  Kk«*trh  <^f,  ii.  :«<9-;«»l 

blH  btter  to  CH^^rge  K.  Gilmer,  ii.  699 

U'ttern  to  Franklin  Minor,  ii.  7<I0-711 

liiH  opiniim  of  Calhoun,  ii.  700 

of  Kiv»-H,  ii.  700 

of  W«l)Ht.-r.  ii.  704 

ref«T«.*no«'  to.  ii,  429 
Gix)BE.   the    WaMhington,   efktabliHhcd  b)'  Van 
Hunn.  i.  417,  427 

attackH  the  .Vnhburton  treaty,  ii.  250 

itH  jealouHy  of  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  AO 

in  favor  of  annexation,  ii.  305 

oi)i><W4t*  annexation,  ii.  325 

HUHiK-ndH.  ii.  441.3.  406,  409,  414 
GLorcESTEB  Place,  i.  415.  .54:1 

G<HK!IN.  W.  L.,  i.  'M.\ 

on  th.'  bank  i.st»nr.  i.  \\V> 

camlidati   f<>r  ^t>\»"rnor,  ii.  .'>.".o 
(iO(><  H.  C.  W..  1.  -.KM,  MCO 

litti  r  from.  i.  :<♦'.«". 
(iooi.y.  Wll.i.lAM  O..  i.  r>SO 

(fOHi.oN.  Wii.riAM  v.,  a  ni'  mix  r  of  the  legitU- 
tur»'.  i.  :u:{ 

in  tilt  Statf  (•••nv«'ntion,  i.  wyd 

a  Whig.  i.  47t'. 

r.fin-nci-  to.  i.  :-,Uf< 

hi-  l.tt«r  to  Mr.  T>  1.  r,  i.  .Vi7 

author  of  till-  inilfi>»-n«l«'Ut  tna>ury,  1.  >54 

ntnins  to  th»'  l>fiii<M  rats,  i.  .'>>'4,  ii.  4>< 
(in\No»'.R.  Framis.  i.  .">is, 

camlidat.'  {or  \  ir«  -iir«'>i(b-nt.  i. 

l'<>stnia«*ti-r  (ri-n.-ral.  ii.  1.') 

ri-M^MiM.  ii.  S)\.  \'i^\ 

on  th«-  tarifT  ronnnitt.-*- 

hi''  ririio\aN  froni  t»th«N  . 

in  th«'  p.-aiN-  rouvrntioii. 

(iUAVHoV.    Wll.I.lAM.    i.     lO'J. 

14'J.  ^tf.t.   notr   1  :    311. 
<il7 
l.tt.rs  to  1'.  Htiiry.  i.  lOV  171 
on  till'  tarirt.  3so,  not»-  1  :  :*•*<•_».  not*- 1 
(iKKKi.F.Y.  H<)RA(  K.  on  tb«-  hank  iK>*u«-,  i.  C15 
sni)])ort>'  Mr.  TvIit.  ii.  245 

OM    r»»T.'K,vjon.    ii.    .">'.».") 

(iUKKN.  HkN  K.,  ii.  --ntH 
(iUKKN.  IUKF.  i.  42'J 

letter  to  Jud«e  rpMhur  renperting  Mr.  Tylir** 
inaugural  addroKH.  ii.  2.'» 
(tukknk.  (iEN.  Moskh.  i,  27i» 
(tUKiNHow.  John.  i.  53 
(iUKF.NHoW.  SaMIKL.  i.  53.  note  1 
(iKKENWAY.  i.  l'>3.   1>W.  :i07.   415 

(iiiKooKY.  John  M..  ii.  012.  7o2 

(iUKY.  W.   Fari.y.   letter  from,  to  Mr.  T\lrr.  ii. 

(IRIFFIN.  JrpoE  Cyrvs.  i.  171.  240.  254 
(iKioKHY.  HroH  BI..VIR.  i.  u.  note  1 ;  i;j,  note  1; 
\K\,  note  1 ;  ii.  550.  note  2 


ilO 


il.  175 

,  ii.  311 

ii.  Ooi 

note  1 :  llf.i.  not'^  3. 
312.   note  1;  4;tl:  ii. 
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Mk..  U.  511,  512 
214 

.  Mb.,  of  New  York,  i.  291.  292 
Asosa,  in  the  peace  convention,  il.  600, 


[,  Mr.,  of  Georgia  votes  for  the  Firtcal 

1.64 

opi>o«»<»d  to  coercion,  ii.  595 

;e,  fine  imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  by, 

:>RMAy.  ii.  587 

AucxA^TDEB.  on  the  diwK)nt«nta  of 
opH,  i.  98 

iKli^h  CV>n8titution.  i.  104 
••  of  oouHolidatlon,  i.  161-05 
i  Koiight  to  t)e  revivetl  in  1841,  11.  49 
,  Rdith.  i.  48 
tft'EL..  i.  191,  note  1 
.  Stith,  i.  53.  64 

BRNVAMiy.  Col.,  i.  65,  80.  82,  88,  89 
by  Mr.  T>ier  for  the  House,  i.  124 
l>caker  over  Mr.  Tyler,  i.  125 
ction.  i.  r26.  127,  ii.  617 
nvention  of  1788.  ii.  142 

WiuoAM    H.,    hlH   opinion    of   Mr. 

military  company,  i.  278 

Hi  for  the  prenidcnry  1J<36,  i.  517 

»ted  in  18:J9.  ii.  594 

ink.  i.  64C) 

n-fident.  i.  629 

1  WaMhinKton,  ii.  9 

ions  of  his  demise,  i^.  9,  note  2 

iiltiefl,  ii,  10 

.^lay,  ii.  10 

1 

et,  ii.  15 

to  Rirliraond,  ii.  10,  note  4,  704 

■n.  J.  B..  i.  ;i72 

:wi8  E.,  ii.  622 

>n  in  favor  of  an  ordinance  of  seces- 

.  6:w 

iceminj?  Mr.  Tjier.  ii.  668 

HAMrnL.  i.  63.  64,  67,  note  1 

(iE,  i.  223 

bertY..  i.  411.  42:).  4;)4 

»V..  ii.  .VT 

i,  J.  P..  Texan  minister,  ii.  287,  297 

tCHARDHON  L.,  ii.  620 

«£.«».  i.  171.  175.  177 

FBICK,  on  the  stamp  tax,  i.  55,  64,  69, 

of.  I.  82 

p  of,  for  Mr.  Tyler.  I.  83 

nds  a  compnlsorj-  proi'ews  on  States, 

of.  i.  108 

nvrutiou  of  1788,  i.  142,  144,  145,  146 
;.  i.  18:i 
if,  i.  183 
of.  i.  192 
[visible  sovereignty  doctrine,  i.  285, 

tolition  of  slavery,  i.  313 

em  domination,  ii.  617 

LLIAM  Wirt,  i,  69.  noti-  .3,  165.  note  1 

David,  ii.  269,  :W9 

^ETTKRS,"  ii.  115 

ieneral,  ii.  3."57,  402 

'.  i.  409 

"Cradle  op  the  Confederacy,"  re- 

•  to,  ii.  2:^6.  not««  2 

Dh.  Moses  D..  ii.  OHl  • 
James  P..  ii.  622,  not«-  1.  639.  642 
HAM  ('.,  i.  371 

E8  Harrun.  po<;t  at  Jamestown,  i.  1, 
ii.  .>:w 

trt-atv  of,  i.  413 
.  Mr.,  i.  291 
Pnif.  E.  X.,  ii.  458 
Mn*.  E.  N.,  ii.  :)6r> 
)AM.  i.  4:)o 
t  of  Texas,  ii.  '255 


HousToy,  Sam  : 
his  message  in  1843.  ii.  279 
his  reluctance  to  accept  the  proposal  of  an- 
nexation, ii.  281 
sends  Henderson  to  the  United  States  with 
power  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
ii.  287 
rejects  the  Mexican  armistice,  ii.  288 
orders  acquit>scence  in  the  "diplomatic  act," 

ii.  335 
his  speech  at  New  Orleans,  ii.  335,  note  2.  428 
his  message  to  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  411 
,      his  controversy  with  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  427 
,  Howard,  T.  A.,  ii.  335 
HowisoN's  "History  of  the  War,"  Ii.  654,  etc, 
HrBARD,  Judge,  i.  63 

Hunter,  K.  M.  T.,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, i.  631 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  a  statesman,  il.  191 
on  the  Mexican  war,  ii.  443 
memb(!r  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  ii.  643 
opix>ses  the  Peace  Conference  plan,  ii.  608 
I      eulogy  on  Mr.  Tyler,  il.  676 

I 
iMPEACHSiENT.  ii.  173.  189,  322,  343 
Impost  of  five  p<>r  cent.,  i.  84,  97,  100,  104,  115, 

116.  381.  431 
Impracticable  Whios,  i.  592.  593,  598.  ii.  624 
Incendiary  Documents,  i.  573 
INUEBSOLL,  C.  J.,  report,  ii.  174,  178 

his  attack  on  the  trt>aty  of  Washington.  11. 
,  227,  44;J,  455 

•      his  Texas  resolution,  ii.  359 
,  "  Ibrepressibije  Confuct,"  ii.  477.  594 
■  Instructions,  doctrine  of,  i.  275,  292,  622 
Internal  Improvements,  i.  294-'97.  387, 411, 412, 

416.  489,  493,  601,  603,  608,  ii,  379.  502 
Irwin,  W.  W.,  a  member  of  the  cori>oral*s  guard* 
ii.  23,  163 


Jackson,  Andrew,  i.  305,  341 

electe<l  president,  i.  396 

his  cabinet,  i.  396 

his  i)olicy  as  to  removals,  1.  404 

nominates  printers  to  office,  i.  408 

vetoes  the  Maysville  Koa<l  Bill,  i.  412 

on  the  Turkish  mission,  i.  417 

quarrels  with  Calhoun,  i.  424 

nominates  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, i.  425 

makes  him  vice-president,  i.  427 

his  message  urging  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
i.  437 

his  Union  toast,  i.  442 

his  proclamation  against  So.  Carolina,  i.  444 

his  iiuUiflcation  message,  i.  446 

his  despotic  course,  i.  496 

on  the  Bank  directors,  i.  495 

nominates  8t(*venson  to  England,  i.  497 

attack  of  Law^rence  on.  i.  507-511 

charges  Poindexter  with  complicity  in  the  at- 
tempt on  his  life.  i.  507 

his  course  on  the  French  indemnity,  i.  616, 
."540 

his  negotiations  for  Texas,  ii.  252 

unies  annexation  in  1843.  ii.  285 

on  Mr.  Tyler's  firmness,  ii.  292 

thanks  Mr.  T.vler  for  his  effort  in  procuring 
the  refunding  of  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge 
Hall.  ii.  '292 

appeals  to  Mr.  T>'ler  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass,  ii.  3:i8 

letter  on  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal,  ii.  341 

reference  to.  ii.  413.  415.  422.  427 
Jackson,  dynast.v.  i.  539,  note  1 
Jackson,  Francis  James,  i.  227 
.James,  G.  P.  R..  i.  544 
Jamestown  Society,  i.  1,  ii.  ,537 
Japan,  instructions  to  Mr.  Gushing  concerning, 

ii.  200 
Jay,  John,  his  treaty  of  1794,  i.  94 
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JxrrERBOK,  Thomas,  opiulou  of  Judge  Tylor.  1. 
35.  217 
citt'd  as  to  Virginia  HcttltTH,  1.  47 
hfartt  H''ury  <>n  the  Ktainp  act,  1.  5S 
deffUtitt  hlH  a<lniiuiHtration,  i.  87,  88,  note  1 
on  trade,  i.  Iu5 

on  thf  F»Hl«'ral  Constitution.  1.  130 
on  the  VirKinia  Conntitution.  i.  17'i 
ehtcted  i»r«'8idcnt,  i.  IKJ 
lottfr  from,  to  Jmlg^  Tyli-r,  on  tho  courHe  of 

hlH  adminlHtration.  i.  '2tiK 
letter  from,  to  Jxidge  Tyler,  on  the  latter'« 

election  aH  governor,  i.  217 
HlH  viHit  to  Kiohmond.  1.  *i28-'i31 
letter  from,  to  Judge  Tyler,  on  the  common 

law.  1.  -265 
hl8  letter  to  Judge  Tyler  on  Hch<"Miln,  i.  247 
hiH  death,  i.  340 

on  the  Whig  party,  i.  477,  note  2 
ao  to  the  aciiulsition  of  fowign  territory,  ii. 
324 
JxwurER.    Daniel,    letter    from,    to   ProMident 
Tyler,  on  the  diwanter  on  th««  Princeton,  ii. 
301 
JOBNS.  John.  Dishop,  ii.  (>H2 
Johnson.  Andrew,  hlH  colliKirm  with  hln  party, 

ii.  71U 
Johnson.  James  F.,  it.  5Ho 
Johnson,  Richard  M:,  i.  201,  430,  480.  620,  628; 

ii.  :)03 
Johnson,  Zachariah,  1.  128 
Johnston,  (Ien.  Joseph  E.,  i.  62,  note  5 ;  ii.  6G1. 
Jones,  A.sson,  ii.  3:u.  33(> 
de«iroH  the  indei)endence  of  Texas,  ii.  402 
his  replieH  to  Mr.  Tvler  on  the  Texas  quentlon. 
ii.  432 
Jones,  Henry  C.  marries  Mr.  Tyler'H  daughter, 

Mary,  i.  520.  530.  531 
Jones,  Dr.  Walter  i.  131 
Jones,  J.  B.,  ii.  311,  note  2  ;  621.  606 
Jones.  Joheph,  i.  107,  12H 

Jones,  Rkv.  Hlmui.  hi**  work  "Present  Stat*-  of 

Virgini.i"'  rit<<l  an  t«>  v«-.>«tr.Minu,  i.  44  ;  as  to 

edufatioii.  4(i ;  us  t<)  th<-  oomlitinii  of  tin-  n«'- 

gro»«.  il.  rri'2 

Joneh.  Thomas  ap  (atksuy.  at  M<»iiter«  y,  ii.  265- 

2fi7  ;  Ai)i'<li(lix  1).  ii.  r.'.iH 
JrDiciARY  (^U'KsTioN,  i.  172-1k;{ 

K 

Kansas,  civil  war  in,  ii.  ."ii's 

Kansas-Nkhiiaska  uii.i.,  ii.  .')0M,  ,'>ln 

Kent,  Jamks.  mi  !!»<•  jtuli'iary  mieHtion.  i.  1H2 

rec»>iniii«-Ji(ls  Mr.  T\l«  rV  iniiMaihiii«-nt,  li.  ;*22 
KENTfCKY,  «  nctiil  iiit"  an  iinlfiM-ntlfHt  State, 
i.  i:i7 

controvfTHv  with  Viiviuia.  1.  414 

civil  war  in,  ii.  <'..'>.'» 
KiNii,  ItCKrK,  i,  :jir..  :<T'.» 
Kino.   W.  W..  ii.   i«»:i ;    Mr.  Tyl.rV  letter  to.  on 

Dorr's  H.*h«llion.  ii.  l'.»4 
Kino.  Tuo.MAHlUrxLi'ni.v.iti-*  for  th«  Fiscal  Bank, 

ii.  64 
KiMJ.  William  K.,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  TvUr.  ii. 
32M-330 

ii,  40H  ;  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyler's  adminiHtration. 
ii.  5<»o 
KossiTH.  ii.  4'J3,  407 

I. 
Lacy,  .John  S.,  Ii.  610.  6J1 
Lafayeitk,  connnantls  in  Virginia,  i,  HI 

vinitH  Virginia,  i.  :U.') 
Lamau,  MiUAHKAi'  B..  ii.  2.'>.") 
Lamon.  <"'•!..  ii.  iV.iH 

Land  Kecjiktkr.  Virginia,  i.  41,  50.  not.-  2.  61 
Lank,  Mu..  of  Indiana,  ii.  1^2 
Lank.  Mk..  of  Ongon.  ii.  r>4'.».  ^uU'> 
Lawrknck.  his  iissault  on  .Ja<'kson.  i.  .')0H-511 
Lee.  Hichaiu)  Hknhv.  i.  7:i.  ".>o.  '.»«'..  w,  ]o«).  121) 

on  tli«-  ngulation  of  tra<l('.  i.  12o 
Lee,  Haruv,  (ien«ral,  i.  14_'.  ;i.'>4 
Lee.  Major  Hknrv.  i.  4oh 


Lee.  Robert  E.,  ii.  644.  <M8.  652 
Lee  Partt  in  the  Legislature,  11.  M,  100 
LxoARE',  Hugh  8.,  i.  584 
Attorney-General,  ii.  123 
I      on  levying  duties  under  the  compromiM  tu> 

iff.  ii.  160 
Hecretary  of  Htate  ad  intfriw,  ii.  363 
death,  li.  2<i0 

Mr.  Tyler's  sket«'h  of,  ii.  3«4-387 
Leiuh.  B.  W.,  hit*  report  af^ainiit  Instnctioiis 

»n«l  the  Bank,  i.  275.  300 
commisHioner  to  Kentucky,  i.  414 
commiKHioner  to  South  ('arollna,  i.  4S3 
nomiuat^'d  for  senator,  i.  454 
his  arrival  in  Coluiubia,  i.  455 
elected  Heuator.  i.  4H5 
on  the  English  miKKiou.  i.  501 
his  canvaim  for  the  Hamate  against  BiTcs,  L 

5i:i-514 
re-elrct«Ml  to  th"  Ki'nate.  I.  514 
his  letter  on  the  expunging  resolutions,  L  n^ 
his  un]Mipularity.  i.  52ti 
renigns  th«'  S^-nate.  i.  587,  note  1 
ut  Harrisburg.  i.  .505 
on  Mr.  Tyler'H  nomination  as  Vice-Prssidfnt, 

i.  505 
pn'sltles  at  the  Webfter  dinner,  ii.  468 
Letcher.  John.  ii.  .5.50.  580 
^  Letcher,  R.  P..  of  Kentucky,  i.  460 ;  ii.  95,  note  1 
concerning  Henr>-  Clay,  ii.  115,  not©  2 
Letters: 

Tlw  nuthitr,  from  Col.  John  8.  Canninghun,. 
i.  544,  note  1 

from  Gov.  William  Smith,  ii.  il.  note  1 

from  John  Tyler,  Jr..  ii.  121.  note  1 

from  I>«?wiH  E.  Uarvie.  li.  668 

Hiqler  to  R.  Tyler,  ii.  656 
Bucfuuian  to  Rolx'rt  Tyler,  il.  458.  461.  496, 

40H.  516.  518.  525.  526.  540.  543.  552.  563,  556 
Vrittemlen  from  R.  P.  Letcher,  Ii.  6,  note  2 

to  Henrj-  Clay,  li.  1H> 
Atframfcr   (inrflinfr  (»n   Mr,   Tyler's  friend?, 

ii.  A'AH 
(iilini'i-  to  tin-  Whigs,  i.  (ilo.  not*-  1 

to  (i<'org«-  !{,  (filintr.  ii.  'i^X^  imte  1 

to  Franklin  Minor,  ii.  ()0\»  7«»ti 

from  .John  ('.  <'alh««iin.  ii.  2t»6 
William  (ii'iu*'>ii  to  Patrick  H«nr>-,  I.  165,  169 

on  Mr.  T\ler"n  having  the  Wlute  Hotiw-,  ii. 

on   Mr.   CalhounV  npeeeh  on  the  Mexictn 

War.  ii.  I'il 
on  the  <linn«r  at  (tih*  ral  Van  N«-st<',  11.  461 
on  tin   ()r«gon  <pi''stion.  ii.  4511.  454 
on  tin-  Mi-xii'an  War,  li,  4.'»7 
J(itk>iiii  t^i  Jo.'l  li.  Sutlu'rland,  ii.  341 
Ji(f>rsn,i  to  John   Tyhr.   .Sr.,  i.  20rt.  217.  24T, 

•Ji;.') 
TnHvr  fr.»in  H.-nry  Clay.  i.  6«H.  ii.  3it 

from  W.  C.  Prrston,  i.  64M*. 
Jn/u)    Tulrr.   Sr..   to   Mr.  Jeff.r»*on.  i.  TH.  79, 
•J04.'  20.-,.    JtK).   211.  212.  244.  240.  263 
to  Patrick  H«  nry.i.  101.  note  1 
to  John  Tvler.  i,  201.  '2<»2 
to  JanieH  Sfa«lisou,  i.  225.  226,  2^5.  254 
to  Thomas  K.  Waggamaii.  1.  VMk  227 
John    Ti/ft-r  to  Dr.   Henry   Curtis.  I.  276,  277, 
207.  '2W.  3(12.  imr^,  :UH',.  mn.  316.  Xin.  34<».3T5, 
37H.  -.iKi.  :iHt\,  -.iHl.  407.  43S.  40<t.  491.  402 
to  Mrs.  Letitia  Christian  Tyler.  1.  2s8,  4M, 
.'>00 

to  the  Editors  (»f  the  Xatiinml  IntdU'jenefr. 

i.  326      * 
to  L.  W.  Tazewell,  1.    ,'«0,  412.  44^<,   447.  479, 

4k:i.  406,  40S.  ii.  127.  120.  137.  1k3.  24'^ 
toC(»l.  John  Ruthrrf<M>rd,  i.  X^.  375.  377,  Il 

."in.  6«i,') 
to  his  constitu-'Uts.  i.  66.  -205,  »«i,  3;J7.  li.6«2 
from  C.  W.  (iooeh.  i.  .V.6 
linhrrt  Ihmthnt  to   the  Editors  of  tht»  En- 

(fiiirt-r.  i,  .'i»>7 
to  HoIm  rt  Douthat.  i.  litM 
to  Mary  Tyler,  i.  380.  '.fMK  301,  42'*.  429.  5»\ 
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S35.   546.  547.  548.  549.  550.  551,  552.  563, 

654,  555,  55«.  561.  ii.  172,  3u7 
to  Robert  McCaudlitth,  i.  4U2.  ii.  172 
to  Robert  V,'.  ChriHtiaii.  i.  4(18 
to  Richard  T.  Brown,  i.  4t>9 
to  Conway  Whittle,  i.  410 
to  Robert  Tyler,  i.  426.  468.  508.  514,  529,  634, 

637,  note  2.  556.  557,  56<).  662,  64i3.  564.  596, 

note  1 ;  ii.  18,  note  1.  107,  182,  note  1,  236, 

340.  413,  415,  421.  445.  447.  448.  449.  450.  454. 

466.  466,  460.  461.  462.  467.  481,  482.  491.  494. 

496.  513.  614.  617.  521.  526.  631.  532,  534.  541. 

644,  647.  660.  651.  662.  663,  564,  555,  557,  659. 

660.  561.  662,  663.  578 
to  John  B.  Heawpll,  i.  436.  449 
from  John  H.  PleanautM.  i.  451.  525.  536 
from  a  member  of  the  Legidlatiire.  i.  454 
to  T.  W.  Gilmer,  i.  4K0.  ii.  14 
to  Col.  ThomaK  Hmith,  i.  617.  525 
from  John  Q.  Miller,  i.  520 
fjrom  Robert  Ware.  i.  521 
from  Gov.  Jamen  Barbour,  i.  627 
from  Gen.  William  F.  Gordon,  i.  527 
from  Col.  Thoma»  Smith,  i.  532 
from   D.  T.   Hlaughter.  J.  Page,  and  J.  H. 

PleaHantH.  i.  536 
to  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  1.  560,  562,  ii.  108,  note  1, 

242 
from  William  C.  PrcHton,  i.  585 
to  Thoman  R.  Dew,  1.  688 
to  the  WhigB  of  LouiHville,  i.  617 
to  the  Democratf*  of  Stenbenville.  i.  621 
to  the  DemocratH  of  Henrico  coimty,  i.  622 
to  the  ^^'hig»  of  Norfolk,  i.  623 
trom  Mr.  Ridgway.  of  Ohio.  624 
from  8.  F.  Chapman,  i.  627 
to  Jamett  Buchanan,  ii.  13.  note  1,  691,  612, 

613.  614 
ftom  Waddy  Thompson,  ii.  16 
to  WllUani  C.  Rive8.  ii,  20 
to  Judge  Tucker,  ii.  32.  33.  63,  168 
from  Gov.  Rutherford,  ii.  48 
from  Daniel  Welwter,  ii.  85,  190.  226 
to  Daniel  Welwter.  ii.  123.  126.  127.  211.  212, 

214.  221,  224,  2-25,  226,  228.  220,  233,  236,  258. 

note  1.  261.  263,  note  1.  264,  note  3,  267, 

note  1,  272 
to  Alexander  Gardiner,  ii.  97.  341,  357,  358. 

420.  426.  433,  445,  4.59,  462.  478.  484.  490 
from  JameH  Lyon«.  ii.  117 
to  Thorn  ant  A  Cooper,  ii.  125 
to  Mr.  HiggiuH.  ii.  163,  note  1 
to  Judge  UpBhur.  ii.  168 
to  a  Fourth  of  July  meeting,  ii.  170 
to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  ii.  194 
to   J.  8.  Cunningham,  ii.  200,  412.  414,  497. 

499.  600,  530,  539,  658 
to  WMlliam  H.  Seward,  ii.  208.  209 
from  William  H.  Seward,  ii.  2<»8 
to  the  Edltoni  of  the  Enquirer,  ii.  237.  423, 

428 
from  Robert  Tyler,  ii.  239.  413.  627 
from  W.  8.  Murphy,  ii.  287 
to  William  WilkinB,  ii.  292,  note  3,  300,  note 

1,364 
from  Edward  Everett,  ii.  301 
from  Daniel  Jenifer,  ii.  301 
to  Henry  A.  Wine,  ii.  317 
to  the  committee  apprising  him  of  his  nom- 
ination aH  President,  ii.  319 
to  Henry  Wheaton,  ii.  327 
from  W.  R.  King.  ii.  328 
from  New  York  Democrats,  ii.  339 
from  John  Y.  Mason,  ii.  408 
to  his  friends  throughout  the  Union,  i.  342 
to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  on  the 

c»ble.  U.  381 
to  Dr.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  ii.  382 
to  Thomas  Ritchie,  ii.  409 
from  John  8.  Cunningham,  ii.  411,  414 
to  Caleb  Cushing,  ii.  445.  458.  459.  606.  577 
to  Henry  B.  Foote.  ii.  485,  560 


to  Rev.  William  Tyler,  i.  39.  ii.  492.  496,  606,. 

51)9 
to  D.  L.  Gardiner,  ii.  5f»9.  532.  663,  578,  630 
to  Mrs.  Beeckniau.  ii.  523.  528 
to-Dr.  SilaM  Reetl,  ii.  541.  .574 
from  W.  Farly  Grey,  ii.  566 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  ii.  579 
to  Wyndham  Robertson,  ii.  590 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  ii.  587 
to  Mrs.  Julia  G.  T>ler.  ii.  629,  640.,  641 
to  Mrs  Gardiner,  ii.  643 
Mrs.   Tyler  on  the  Democratic  jubilation  in. 
1844.  ii.  3,56,  note  1 
on  Mr.  Tjler's  farewell  speech  at  the  White 

House,  ii.  365 
on  leaving  the  White  House,  ii.  368 
on  the  Mexican  War,  ii.  433.  note  1 
on  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  President 
Pierce  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ii. 
505 
on  the  Clav  Statue  in  I860,  ii.  546 
to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  ii.  597.  612.  646,  647,  649,. 
650.  651.  6.52 
Vpnhiir  from  Duff  Green,  ii.  25 
to  Judge  Tucker,  ii.  115.  122,  124,  163,  164, 
note  1,  l.->5,  note  1.  157.  158,  166.  174.  178, 
107,  247,  note  1,  268.  308,  note  1 
to  W.  8.  Mun^hv.  ii.  283 
Utiiry  A.  Wife  to  Robert  Tyler.  11.  604,  620, 
.521,  622,  524,  525.  526.  530.  531.  633.  638,  642„ 
.543   5.54 
to  Judge  Tucker,  ii.  34.  37.  46.  47.  52,  63,  90» 
Lincoln,  .\braham.  ii.  472.  note  1 
on  the  "irrepressible  conflict,"  U.  477 
elected  President,  ii.  .5.50 
his  speech  on  the  crisis,  ii.  594 
exchanges  visits  with  Mr.  Tj-ler.  ii.  616 
anecdote  of,  ii.  615.  note  2 
determines  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  11.  633 
his  interview  with  Morehead,  ii.  633 
his  vacillation,  ii.  636 
interview  with  Baldwin,  ii.  638 
signs  an  order  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sum' 

ter.  Ii.  6:i0 
his  proclamation,  ii.  639 
his  usurjiations.  ii.  6,57 
Lindsay,  Gov.  Robert  B.,  his  letter  on  Robert 

Tyler,  ii.  687 
Linn.  Lewis  F.,  ii.  436 

LiTERATI'RE.    SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN,  ii.  252,. 

note  1 
Literary  Fund,  i.  242,  354 
LrviNosTON,  Edward,  i.  256 

419  ;  Mr.  Tyler's  opinion  of.  I.  423 

Secretary  of  State  under  Jackson.  I.  424 

author  of  the  proclamation  of  1832.  i.  444 
Lloyd,  Edward,  i.  315.  note  1 
Loan  Bill.  ii.  150.  160,  166 
LoBos  Islands,  Webster's  blunder  in  respect  to* 

the.  ii.  205.  note  1 
"  Loco-POCOS,"  i.  469,  507.  6.30 

their  intrigues  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ii.. 
»f»4 
"Loo  Cabin,"  i.  615 
Lorraine,  Edward,  ii.  6.59,  note  1 
Low,  Elizabeth,  i.  50 
Lowndes.  William,  i.  290 

favors  the  tariff  system,  i.  382 
Lyons.  Dr.,  I.  224 
Lyons,  James,  i.  6<>4 

author  of  the  Whig  address  of  1840,  i.  609 

his  interview  with  General  Harrison,  ii.  10 

interview  with  Clay,  ii.  41 

his  letter  to  Mr.  Tvler  on  the  Bank  question^ 
ii.  117 

on  Texas,  ii.  3.5f> 

candidate  for  Congress,  ii.  662 
Lyons,  Peter,  i.  175,  176 


M 

Macfarland,  William  H.. 
Tyler  in  1860,  i.  467 


his    toast    to   Mr.. 
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LETTERS  AND  TIliES  OF  THE  TYLERS. 


.Mactarland.  Wiljjam  H.  : 

alecUtl  executive  councillor,  1.  514 

camlidatu  for  the  Houne  of  KopretMutfttives  in 
tho  OmfoderaK'  Cougrcn**,  i\.  66*i 

hlH  HittolutionH  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyler,  IL 
675 
MA(}BUDEB,  Aixam  B..  ii.  C37 
Mank,  a.  Dn>LKY,  ii.  538,  546,  553 
MAMACHVBirm,  uaiH-r  mou»*y  of,  i.  71 

h»T  counMi  ou  tne  nlave-trade,  i.  153 

uulUtication  in,  i.  441 

elei'tH  a  DrnuHTatic  governor,  ii.  121,  note  1 

treatmt:ut  of  Mr.  WetwU^r  by  the  WTiigH  of,  ii.  ' 
246 

on  the  annexation  of  Texan,  ii.  306 

Htatc-rightH  in,  ii.  481 

her  oouriM'  in  the  iVaoe  Convention,  ii.  609 
Maubt.  M.  W.,  Lieutenant,  ii.  3K1,  387 
.McsCaw,  Dr.  i.  224 
McCui-uk:h  «.  .\1arvlaxd,  i.  473 
McDowell.,  Jamei},  nouiiuatod  for  Hcnator,  i.  453 
defeated  by  Gilmer  f«»r  governor,  i.  6lU 

a  Bank  D.nnwrat.  i.  tioi* 
JlcDuFFiE,  GwJBOE,  spoech  on  the  removal  of- 

th«*  clelM>t«itH,  1.  4bl 
hiH  Joint  rt'Holution  on  Tcxai*,  ii.  331 
replivi*  to  B<'ntou.  ii.  332 
ref en-no-  to,  ii.  2^4.  :10«J.  note  1 
McKenzie.  Dr.  William,  1.  51,  n(»te  3 
McKenzie,  Joanna  'nLER,  i.  48,  note  1,  61  note  3 
McLaNE.  Loui8,  i.  424,  425,  446 
Mr.  TyUr  on,  i.  423 

tranwlerrtid  frt>m  the  treasury  department  to 
the  Htute  jlepartment,  i.  476 
McLean.  John,  i.  4U2 

8i«cretary  of  War,  ii.  123 
JIcLEOD.  .A.LEXANDEK.  ii.  126,  204-215 

McMuRDO,  Mr.,  Mr.  Tyler's   »chi>olniaHter,  an- 

it'dott-  of,  1.  rJV) 
McNnT,  Govt-mor  of  Mi»*HitiHii)pi  recommends 

repudiation,  ii.  152 
M.a)iKos,  Jame-s.  i.  'X>,  107,  1U8.  Ill,  112.  113,  114, 
ll.*),  llM.  12.-).  12S,  IJl,  144.  ir>;{.  159.  294 
hi^  rharjK-ter,  i,  iJ'j 
on  tlu  taritl  n(  li>:y2,  i.  i-i*^ 
VK'-pn-^ideiit   of   th»-   Viitiiiiia  Coloui/.atiou 
S'M-iftN ,  i.  .-)(■>" 
Maj»ison,  "kiuht  Kkv.  .Tamks,  1.  '2W 
"Madihonian.'  Wamiinoton,  oh  tho  strength  of 
Mr.  Tyhr  s  intrty,  li.  314.  note  2 
ou  T«-xat<,  ii.  30" 
on  reiuovHli-  from  otlife,  li.  M'.i,  note  1 

MAJR'b  Jk>OK-KLKl'ING,  1.   ll'J.   note  2 

Malloiiv.  I»r,  J-iiANK,  ii.  7.  note  1.  22,  23 

H  nienib<r  of  the  oriiorar?*  guanl,  ii.  1G3.  517 
Manuum,  Wii.Mi:  r.,  i.  4')'.>,  note  ;{.  ii.  47.  r»2.  IGl 

on  the  uwani  of  tin    kuiK'  of  the  Netlu  rlauds, 
ii.  2<t2 
MAur.HOKorcjH.  DiKK  OF.  i.  '>U) 
AIaR'^ham.,  .Ioun.  hi-  l-'e'leralisni.  i.  171 

Rn.-<-(i<>t»-  oi.  i.  22'!.  note  1 

Jeif'-rson  nn.  i.  247 

hi>  vi<\VH  on  th'"  eoninion  law.  i.  2'>>',  2«U. 

el<-<-t«.l  to  th<-  .-onvrntmn  of  lH2'.t.  i.  X»"J 

on  th<   tanit  of  l,H;t2.  i.  i.i'^ 

I'r»~i(l«nt  of  the  Vii'^^inia  Colonization  Socit.-ty, 
i.  .'»07 

Mr.  T\  ler's  allusion  t<>.  al  William  an«l  Mary. 
ii.  .''."4h 
Mau^hai.l.  Tom.  v.-t"  s  a;:ain-^t  tli<-  I'ix-al  iJiiuk, 
ii.  G.'» 

rebi  1-  a^^ainst  Mr.  ChiN  on  th<-  tarilT  miestiou. 
11.   jsi 

il»  noiincer.  <  'lay.  ii.  7o*^ 
Marii.skal',  Hauuiki,  on  (,'alli'>un.  ii,  41H,  note  1 
Mason.   (fioufiK.  antli-'i-   of   tlie  ^■lrglnitl   Oon- 
stitiitniii.  i.  (U 

on  tin   funeticn-^  of  th<-  ••oiun-il  of  State,  i.  77 

oiii-  "f  the  .\nna)»«>ii-  eMn»nii>sirinei>.  i,  I'M 

a^Minst  thf  jjaptr  jii'Mpy.  i.  1:{.') 

Mi^ain^t  tin   C<'n-.tit ntion.  i.  142 

on  till'  ^la^  e-trad"-  i.  l'):> 
Maijon,  .Iamks  M..  ii.  r.im 


Ma»ox.  John  Y.,  nominated  for  M*nator.  LSI 
protests  againnt  Polk's  course  to  Mr.  Ttkrt 

friends,  ii.  404 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler  on  Blair  and  hia  ckugi^ 

ii.  408 
his  ball,  ii.  452 
Melbourne.  Lord,  prime  minister,  iL  29 
Mercer.  C.  F..  of  Virf^iuia,  vote«  agaimit  4i 
compromise  tariff,  i.  46 
his  resolution  on  the  slave-trade,  ii.  Siu 
MSBCKR.  James,  i.  176 
Merrick.  Senator,  on  Bauk  question,  iL  4S,9 

votes  for  Texas,  li.  362 
Mexico,  her  condition  in  1843.  ii.  271 

debt  to  Gnat  Britain,  ii.  360 

hostile  actx  against  the  United  States,  iL  SI 
Mexican  Claims,  ii.  256.  288.  api>endix  B,  W 
Middle  Plantation,  i.  41 
Miller.  John  G..  letter  from  the  Whig  fonTa* 

ti(»n  at  Columbus,  i.  52u 
Miller.  Mr.  Jacob  W.,  of  New  Jerm-y,  iL  3SS 
Miller.  Stephen  F..  catci^hi««<w  Clay.  IL  3M 
MiNGE.  Mr.  i.  •21»7 
Mtnoe,  Dr.  John,  ii.  404.  note  1 
MiNNiuEBooE,  Kev.  Dr.  Charle«,  U.  (SSI 
Minor.  Fr.\nklin.  on  education  i.  237 

letters  t>f  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  to,  appato. 
6*)-700 
Minor,  John  B.,  lur«  Institutes,  i.  262 
Miracles,  ii.  lOG-l^iQ 
Mitc-hell.  D.  W.,  nn  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  464.  note  2 

on  th«-  numl)er  of  white  p«?ople  interested  is 
slaves  in  the  S«nith.  iL  472,  note  3 
Mitchell,  John.  i.  468 
Monroe,  James,  lii*.  rejjort  on  ci^mmerce,  L 130 

opiHwr*  the  Constitution,  i.  142 

informs  Mr,  Tyler  of  his  third  election  « 
Govem(»r,  i.  253 

Secretarj-  of  State,  i.  254 

el«M-te(l  President,  i.  *!<} 

<»u  internal  iniiirnvenient?-,  i.  2'.*o 

on  the  MiHui^Hippi  e«inlr«iver*>y.  i.  :<''' 

in  th«  (-onNentiou  of  l**.*-.*.  i.  ;t\?> 

r««'lamati<»u  of  his  remain-,  ii.  .'>44 
Monroe  iHMl  RINK.  ii.  277 
Mt>NTKREY.  n.  267.  ai'pen'iiv.  'V.«? 
MoRKHKAD.  C.    S..    of   KfUtueky.  in  tht  i'ti:« 
Convention,  ii.  *?*>' 

his  interview  with   Lincolin  aii-J  Sta.ir-l   .:- 
(,'SA.  035.  not'-  2 

his  inearceration  by  onler  r.f  S.  \a  ^rd.  li.  t3' 

referen<-«  to,  ii.  .v.>7 
MoR<;\N.  alMlu<'t«-<l  by  the  Frv^-Ma.-*- -l-   i-  -'l'" 

ii.  24.').  note  2 
Mok<;an.  Hf.v.  Wili.i.vm  S..  1.  524.  note  1 
Morris,    (iovKRSKiK,    fa\ors  anuexiu^:  L '^*i- 

nna,  ii.  .')(<.'».  note  1 
Morris.  Mr.,  of  Oliio,  on  abolition  i-»-ti:i"L--L 

Morse.  John  T.,  cite.l  a-  to  John  Qniu-'y  AIjW. 

i.  ;<•.».").  not.  2 
MoRSL,  S.  K.  b..  ii.  .i.-^J 
Morton,  Jkremiah,  ii.  tW>*'> 
M«>BTON.  Maruis.  Governor  f»f  Ma>Mi !iiW.>. 

takes  sides  with  D(<rr.  ii.  l'."7 
Mt'NFORD.  .\NNF..  Mrs.,  h»  r  jirrtrait  of  Mr.  T>ltr- 

ii.     S'f  lji<t  <>t  I'lirtniit.*. 


Mi'NFoRi),  (itoRoE  Wythe,  author  <^f  ili'  "'^^'^ 
Pai-sons."  ii.  2'2<'.  not.-  1 

qnoti-d  r.-«i>eetin>i  Mr.  T>  h  r   i.  3V 
MlRl'HY.  W.  S..  CnUed  Stat^-s  chtoji  <^<if'i>^ 
in  Texas,  ii.  276 

on  thi-  true.-  Iwtween  M.-xio  and  T'-.v*-''^^- -• 

l.tt.r  from  r|>shur  to.  ii.  2Ki 

hi>  letter  to  the  Pn  siib-nt.  ii.  2^7 

liis  as'.uranees  t«>  llouston.  ii.  2H5,  *>'.> 

his  death,  ii.  3:i5 

referenee  to.  ii.  4;<0 
Mutiny,  ii.  22o.  -222 


N 


N'ai-oleon.  i.  211 
"Nation."  The.  ii. 


5ii2 


IMDBZ. 
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:  ISTELiJOENCEB,"  1.  320,  note  1,  326 
iHHUt*.  i,  615 

on  EuingV  Bank  i)roject,  ii.  44,  64 
lation,  ii.  ii05 

itEprBUCAX  Party,  i.  374, 442, 477, 604, 
^>4,  oU3.  note  1.  708,  710 
IE  r.  S..  i.  Ln>5,  ii.  265,  387,  664 
UOH,  i.  64,  216 

>HX.  Attomi^v-Oneral.  ii.  260 
.  of  State  ad  interim,  ii.  289 
tch  of  Man-h  11.  1844,  ii.  290 
>  to,  ii.  392 
iiXLAM.  Jr.,  i.  177 

OBT,  Mask.,  reivption  of  Caleb  Cu*«h- 
.  188 

v>'D.  odnratioii  in,  i.  46 
>f.  iu  1786.  i.  UK 
i.  i.  4«r>-4<»7.  ii.  473 
itvnt.  i.  119 
iH^llinn  in.  i.  i:{9-'40 
f  on  tht*  »*lav«-tra*le,  i.  152,  158 
Hamilton,  i.  161 
tin-  •  inl)aru*>,  i.  215 
.1.  i).  .\(laiur<  ai»  i>rfj*i<lont,  i.  358  ' 

Y  Seat«.  i.  r.31  I 

t).  ii.  4M3.  487.  iW) 
i^Kj*.  virtor>-  at.  i.  2«:i 
Ii  HiM-et'h  at.  ii.  3:i5.  428,  433 
City,  riot  in,  i.  58:J 
n.  ii.  :tl8 

;iEoB(iE.  Kon  of  RobfTt  Carter  Xicho- 
ii.  r».'>t).  notf  1 
Phimi'N..  i.  :W7 

KoBEBT  C'ABTEB.  rharaottT  of,  i.  57,  71 
nioiuy.  i.  71.  72,  note  1.  228 
Wilson  Caby.  i.  Iti9.  UO.  147 
isTEK.  i.  69,  note  4,  etc.  i 

\..  of  <ieoiyia.  on  the  Bank.  i.  614, 616  I 
the  Fi«*eal  Bank,  ii.  64 
I.,  i.  44>9  ; 

r..  i.  242  ' 

VESTIOX,  ii.  5<>8  I 

4EBICAX  Re>tew,"  reference  to,  ii.  2iU,  I 
H.  note  1  ' 

OLINA  Line,  i.  8.>-86  i 

-TON,  fir?*t  practisetl  in  New  England, 
i.  473 

as  a  i>oIitical  theor>'  by  South  Caro-  , 
441 

O  I 

r  convention  in,  i.  52<)  I 

nx.  ii.  484  I 

OorxciL.  i.  214  I 
Esnoy,  ii.  2(><»-'62.  434-'51 
ANs,  ii.  :HM),  note  1 


LY.  i.  07 

John.  i.  43.  49.  67 

M.,  i.  07,  n«»te  2 
s.  i,  W 

FoHN  It.,  ii.  Oil,  note  1 
*.,  note  to,  from  Mr.  Tyler,  on  ex- 
.  ii.  220.  note  2 
r.  i.  117 

s.  Lord,  ii.  2«h'..  'S.HK  232.  3iU 
N<fKE.«*s.  i.  301 
EY.  i.  71-7.">.  13.');  ii.  i;i2 
CH.VBD,  i.  170 
VERN  E..  i.  370 
ME.S.  ii.  191.  note  9 

It?  B«'Utoii  ami  Jark.-*ou.  ii.  18,  note  1 
\CKSoN.  i.  424.  .'>.39.  not*'  1 
i-Jaok.-»on.  i.  374 

mic.  i.  47.S.  .->1>4-,VJ2;  ii.  170,  24.^  354, 
I 
[Miblioan.  ii.  4o7.  .>40.  573,  593 

atives."  i.  .VS4.  ."S7.  Oo4 
tic,  rise  of.  i.  374 
i.  04,  2^i.  374.  note  1 
tliinK.  ii.  512 


loeo-foco,  i.  460.  630.  ii.  249,  303. 351,  404,  470.  573 
rupture  in  1833,  i.  449 
oppoaition  to,  i.  470 
defeat  in  18441,  i.  629 
I         itfl  federaUnm.  i.  631.  ii.  1,  502 
faotioUH  in.  iu  1844,  ii.  303 
dianipUon  in  1849,  ii.  404,  444.  462 
diviHiona  in  186(J,  ii.  549 
its  return  to  i)ower  in  1884,  ii.  690 
it«  hiHtory  n»viewed,  ii.  501-504 
National  Republican,  i.  374.  470.  477,  604 ;  U. 

62.  503,  note  1,  711 
Nullification,  i.  U2 
Tyler,  ii.  245-250.  308-321,  337-350 
\nji«,  it**  rine.  i.  477 
diHtrartioni«  in.  i.  513.  604 
aKaiurit  a  bank,  i.  602-616 
rupture  in  1841.  ii.  l-lo4 
record  agaiUHt  the  bank  after  1841,  ii.  104- 

108.444 
lt«  overthrow  in  1842.  11.  187.  320.  341.  343 
review  of  itn  history,  il.  503,  note  1 ;  710,  ap- 
IMtndix  U 
Paulet.  Lobd'  Geobge,  ii.  272 
Payxe.  John  Howard,  ii.  38:4.  645 
Peao:  Cosferenc-e  PROPOsmoxa,  ii.  604,  606, 

628.  629.  668 
Peel.  Bib  Robert,  ii.  230 

Hi>eech  on  the  African  aquadron.  ii.  234 
Pendleton,  Edmund,  i.  89.  124, 142, 174, 175, 176 
I*ENN,  William,  278.  note  2 
Peonaoe,  ii.  253 

Phillips'  American  Currency,  i.  75 
Philuph.  Wendell,  ii.  654 
PL£.\i«ANTR.  JamE8,  i.  343,  345,  380 
Pleahantb,  John  Hampden,  hitu  letter  to  Mr. 
Tyler  on  parties  in  the  Virginia  leglalature 
after  the  proclamation  in  1833,  i.  451 
in  reHi)ect  to  StevenHouV  nomination,  i.  602 
letter  to  Mr.  Tyler.  1.  5*25-'6 
hiH  note  to  Slaughter'H  letter,  i.  536 
Pickens,  Governor,  ii.  610.  638-647 
Pickering,  Timothy,  i.  291,  374 
Pierce,  Prehident  I'ranklin,  ii.  494,  408 
on  Mr.  Tyler's  adminiatration,  ii.  505 
hi«  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  il.  380 
Pierce,  John  P.,  ii.  623 
PlERREPONT.  Edwardh,  ii.  646 
PiNCKNEY,  (^HARLEK  CoATESWOBTH,  1.  118 

PiNCKNEY,  Henr>-  L.,  i.  581 

PiNKNEY,  William,  i.  315,  note  1 

PmtiN,  Mr.,  I.  291 

Pledges  of  Senators,  ii.  278,  284.  285,  204,  325 

PoiNDEXTER.  Oeoroe,  i.  426,  507-511;   ii.   121. 

note  1 
Polk,  Jameh  K..  i.  628,  ii.  452 

nominated  for  the  preaidency,  ii.  316,  appen- 
dix, 698.  710 

elected  preHident,  ii.  352 

hiH  courw  on  the  annexation  of  Texaa.  il.  401 

on  the  Oregon  question,  ii.  441-4 
Porter,  Jameh  Madihon.  ii.  260 
"Post."  New  York  Evening,  i.  459 
Post  Office,  under  Jackson,  i.  492 

under  Van  Buren,  i.  6.32 

under  Tyler,  i.  6;tt.  note  3.  378.  398 
Prentis.  James,  i.  64,  65,  125,  177 
Preston,  William  Ballabd,  ii.  631.  639,  642 
Pbeston,  Wilijam  C.,  i.  561.  ii.  45,  46,  47,  52. 134, 
62« 

letter  to  Mr.  Tyler  from,  i.  585 

votes  for  Botts'  compromise  amendment,  il. 
57 
Pbice,  District  Attorney,  i.  630 
Pbinceton.  disaster  on.  ii.  289.  '.tSU) 
Pboclamation  of  Jackson,  i.  444 
Pboffit,  Oeoiuje  H.,  his  statement  re8i>ecting 
(General  Harrison,  ii.  11 

sjv^^'rh  on  the  fiscal  cori>oratlon,  ii.  93 

charges  the  Whigs  with  looking  to  president 
making,  ii.  93 

on  Ik>tts'  coffee-house  letter,  ii.  114,  note  1 
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LFfTERS  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  TYLERS. 


Pboffit.  Gkoboe  H.  : 
a  member  of  the  oori>orar«i  guard,  ii.  163 
anHW(>rH  Fillmon*  ou  thr  tw-aHurj'-note  bill,  11. 

164 
on  the  provisional  tariff  veto,  11.  170 
on  the  Ashbxirton  treaty,  ii.  2'i5,  note  3 

Protection,  i.  3i«.  43*2 :  ii.  .504 

Pbotkst.  JackHon'rt,  i.  ^r2 
Tyler'H.  ii.  17H-1M<» 

PRYOR,  KUZABETU  ABMISTEaD.  i.  194 
PUBITAK,  11.  473 


Quarrel  of  JaekHon  witli  Calhoun.  1.  423 
QuiNTirpLE  Treaty,  ii.  232 
QUIKCY,  JOHIAH.  i.  234 

H 
Randolph,  Edmund.  I.  104.  144.  145.  221,  228 
Randolph.  8ir  .John.  i.  67.  221 
Randolph's  MS.  Hintorj-   eited,  i.  57,  87,  note 

1 :  i.  173 
Randolph,  Thomah  .Iepterson.  on  ulavory.  I.  Ift7 
"Randolph  of  Roasoke."  ii.  3i.'i.  note  1 
Reed.  Dr.  Silah.  n*f<Tenee  to,  ii.  44.'> 

Mr.  Tyl«T'H  It-tt.TH  to.  ii.  541.  574 

hlH  account  of  the  ue^otiationH  for  the  We«t, 
FremontH  appointnieut,  etc..  V..  692-699 
RSMOVALH.  from  omce.  i.  4o4.  ii.  3H>-,315 
Republic  ok  Hepuhlich,  1.  285.  not««  1 
Repudiation,  ii.  152 
Revolution,  American,  il.  69-105 
Rhett,  H.  Barnmtell,  alluden  to  Mr.  Rive«,  11. 
83.  note  1 

eulogium  on  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  a3.  note  1,  673 
Rhode  Ihland.  oppont'H  th**  live  per  cent.  Im- 
pont,  i.  85.  115 

Judiciary  queHtitm  in,  i.  175 

Dorr'n  Reb^-llion.  ii.  192-200 
"Richmond  and  itm  Memoriea,"  i.  219,  11.  645 
RiDowAY,  Mr.,  of  Ohi<»,  letter  from.  1.  624 
RioHT  OF  SKARiH.  11.  21'.>.  2;{o-243 
RiTc  IIIK.  TUdMAK,  Hf  pPf-ldelit  of  lh<- JuiiM-Ktown 
Ho.  iffy.  i.  1 

ou  th'-  >iif<H<Mirl  ^•<>Illl)r^»lnl^'••.  1.  [i'2't 

on  Mr.  Tyl«  r'n  oration,  i.  :{.')•! 

on  the  Cniv.-ution  of  1h'.><>.  i.  ;u»s 

on  the  Turkish  iiiisi^iou.  i.  421 

on  Van  Hun-nV  r«'iertion,  i.  427 

ou  Clay'H  trearh.ry  to  Mr.  Tyler.  1.  .V.vi 

ou  the  Hunk,  ii.  loT 

ou  annexation,  ii.  U"'.') 

hlH  addreuM,  li.  :v24 

hiH  appe.il  to  Mr.  Tyler.  11.  3:{7 

eulo^'iz»H  Mr.  Tyl<rV  menvH^i.  in   l)ir«>nil>or, 
1H44,  ii.  :riH 

ai)poInt«rl  t,'ov«rniuent  editor,  11.  4tt:j 

letter  froni  .Mr.  Tyler  to.  in  Iuk  rontroverny 
with  .1.  C.  KiveM."  ii.  4o«t 
River  anp  Hakhor  Hii.l.  i.  413 :  11.  14o.  :m\ 
RlvEH.  .1.  ('..  rditor  (»f  th»-  (ilnUf,  charj^fK  a^fainnt 

annexation  and  Mr.  T\ler.  ii.  4<h;.  4ii'.>,  412 
RiVEri,  W.  (,'.,  i.  418.  not.'  2 

elected  Keuator.  i.  444 

HUpportH  the  Force  Hill.  4'>3 

reHif,'nH  hit*  M-at  in  CoUKresH,  1.  4H.') 

mentioned  for  the  Vie«-.preHideucy.  i.  520 

conteHt  for  the  S.uftt«-  with  Mr.  Tvler.  1.  5H7- 
503 

re-elected  senator.  1.  .')H2.  <;<•« 

his  '•('asth-  Hill"  l.-tt«r.  i.  r.ort 

opi)OKf.s  Clay.  ii.  42.  43.  4.').  57 

his  Bank  aiuendnieiit.  ii.  51,  72 

his  Hank  jiroposition.  ii.  75 

his  debate  with  Clav  on  the  veto  of  the  Fiscal 
Hank  bill.  Ii.  X'^ 

his  eours«-  on  the  lnil«'pend«-nt  Treasurv  hill, 
ii.  in 

left  alone  in  th«-  Senate  with  the  Democrats, 
ii.  '.n 

on  the  diKtrihution  bill  <.f  ik41.  ii.  l.'il 

on  Mr.  T.\ hrV  statesman-hip.  ii.  I'.U 

on  the  ri[:ht  of  searrh,  Ii.  23'.>.  24o 


Rives,  W.  C.  : 

a  member  of  the  Peace  Convention,  11.581.609 

anecdote  of.  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  ii.  615.  note  1 

a  nu»ml»er  of  th«'  ('(»nf«*<lfrate  Conf^resa.  ii.6tt 

eulogy  on  Mr.  Tjder.  li.  076 

reff'rences  to.  ii.  IVOH.  643,  700,  703.  706,  709 
KoANK.  Mr.,  i.  4.54 
UoANE.  Spencer,  JudK**.  i.  177,  186.  191 

obituar>'  on  Jud^e  Tyler.  268 
KoANE,  William  H.,  a^ainHt  xlavery,  i.  158 

i.  2«19,  note  1 
RoBKRTKON.  JoHN,  Jud^e.  1.  372,  11.  581,  587 
KOBEBTSOX,  Wyndham.  1.  464 

letter  from  Mr.  Tyler  to.  11.  590 
RoBiNHON.  Conway,  ii.  691 
Ronald.  Wiluam,  1. 131 
UooHEVELT,  .loHN  J.,  of  Ncw  Yofk,  on  the  Fiacal 
corjwiration,  ii.  89 

tariff  report,  ii.  17.5,  178 
UoHH,  David.  1.  131 
Roy.  William  H.,  i.  4.53 
KoYALL.  Anne,  i.  .5.50;  ii.  21.  note  2 
Rush.  Richard.  I.  361 :  Ills  r«-iK»rt,  i.  382 
KuTHEBFooBD.  JoHN,  a^ainHt  slavery,  i.  158,  note 

letten*  of  Mr.  Tyler  to.  i.  334.  375. 376 ;  U.  50, 6«5 

h'tter  from,  to  President  Tj'ler,  on  the  Bank, 
ii.  48 

HUi)i>orts  Mr.  Tjler  for  senator,  1.  962 

Governor  of  VirKlnia,  1.  612,  il.  48 

refenmce  to,  li.  .551 
RuTHEBFooBD.  Thomar,  1.  220 :  hla  tariff  ma&o> 

rial.  .3:w 
RuFFiN,  Edmund,  ii.  647 
RuHMKLL.  I*ADY  John,  ii.  519 
Rydeb,  Dr.,  ii.  546 

S 
HABiNAa.  11.  282.  288 
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rt  on  the  North  Carolina  line,  i.  85 

ipi'aker  of  House  of  Delegates,  i.  90 

ilarity.  i.  91 

•ictive  policv.  I.  93 

Lee  for  BiM^a'ker  in  1783,  i.  96 

HeurjV  bill  for  free  intercourse  with 

Britain,  i.  97 

ill  to  permit  the  return  of  the  refu- 

.  97 

ed  opiKwition  to  the  "British "party, 

in  behalf  of  State  credit,  I.  108 
)  authorize  C'ongress  to  carry  the  im- 
f  live  i)er  cent,  into  effect  within  Vir- 
ivhen  twelve  States  «H>nsent,  i.  115 
racter  compared  w^ith   Madison's,  i. 

tlarriHon  for  the  House  of  Delegates, 

lmI  in  1785-*6  on  the  special  committee 
le.  i.  125 

'es  an  alternative  i>ro|)osition  for  an 
bly  at  AunaiM)liH.  i.  I'M 
•<l  to  the  admiralty  court,  i.  130 
his  bill   for  the  politico-commercial 
iition.  I.  131 
itK  passa^je,  i.  131 

He  on  the  tax  question  in  1786.  1.  136 
i};ain(>t  dividing  the  State,  i.  137 
tlu-  ConHtitution.  i.  142 
eh.  i.  148-152 
thf-  article  i>ermitting  the  slave-trade, 

on  emancipation  in  1^82.  i.  156 

'  the  a<lniiralty  c<»urt.  i.  171 

re<l  to  the  general  court,  i.  172 

-se  in  the  case  of  Comiuonwealth  r*. 

Dowdall.  i.  177 


Tyler,  John  : 
his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Kamper  vt.  Haw- 
kins, i.  17»-182 
on  Henry's  death,  i.  183 

serves  for  twenty  yearn  Judge  of  the  general, 
court,  i.  185 
.     his  poetry,  i.  187 
his  popularity,  i.  188 
his  home,  i.  189 
his  visitors,  i.  190 
letter  to  Waggaman  on  pedigree  of  horses,  i. 

190 
I    his  poetry  and  letter  as  to  8.  Hardy,  i.  191,. 

note  1 
his  verses  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  i.  195 
his  verses  on  his  birthday,  i.  196 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  i.  197 
I    his  verses  on  receiving  a  challenge,  i.  196 
his  letters  to  his  son  on  expatriation,  L  301^ 

203 
his  letters  to  Jefferson,  i.  204-213 
elected  governor,  i,  216 
congratulations  from  Jefferson,  i.  217 
his  letter  to  Madison  on  his  election  as  Preal> 

dent,  i.  225 
his  letter  to  the  same  in  respect  to  a  treat; 

with  Great  Britain,  i.  226 
his  letter  to  Waggaman,  i.  227 
receives  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Richmond,  i.  228 
his  seal,  i.  231 

his  message  on  foreign  relations,  i.  232 
his  letters  to  Madison,  i.  235 
his  \-iews  on  the  i)enitentiary,  i.  236 
his  views  on  education,  i.  237-241 
secures    the   establishment   of   the   literary- 
fund,  1.  242 
his  letters  to  Jefferson,  i.  244-250 
his  message  in  December.  1810.  1.  250-253 
re-elected  governor  a  third  time.  i.  250 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District 

Court,  i.  254 
his  letter  to  Madison,  i.  254 
his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Livingston  Vi.  Jef- 
ferson, i.  258 
his  views  on  the  common  law,  259-262 
his  letter  to  Jefferson  on  the  batture  of  New 

Orleans,  i.  263 
passfn<  on  the  first  prize  case  in  the  war  of 

1812,  i.  267 
his  illness  and  death.  1.  267 
tributes  to  his  memory,  1.  268-270 
portrait  of,  1.  269,  note  2 
his  physical  appearance,  i.  269.  note  2 
his  will,  i.  271 
Tyleb,  John  (5),  on  genealogy,  i.  35,  38,  note  1,^ 

39 
his  birth,  1.  198 
his  schooling,  1. 199 

ringleader  in  a  rebellion  at  school,  L  199 
enters  college,  i.  200 

his  father's  letter  on  expatriation,  i.  201-203 
his  graduating  essay,  i.  203 
his  collegemates.  i.  204 
studies  law  under  Chancellor  Samuel  Tyler.  1.. 

204 
studies  law  under  Edmund  Randolph,  i.  228 
meets  Mr.  Jefferson,  i.  229 
anwdote  of  the  ••  two  plum  puddings,"  i.  229 
practices  law,  1.  272 
extent  of  his  law  practice  at  twenty-six.  i. 

272 
elected  to  the  legislature  at  twenty-one,  1.  27d> 
nominates  Stevenscm  for  speaker,  i.  273 
resolutions  of  censure  on  Giles  and  Brent,  i.. 

2T4 
marries  Letitia  Christian.  1.  276 
his  letters  to  Curtis,  i.  276,  277 
raises  a  company  of  riflemen,  i.  278 
his  career  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  i.  279 
elected  to  the  executive  council,  i.  279 
anecdotes  of,  i.  280,  281 
elected  to  Congress,  i.  282 
his  reception  from  Mr.  Madison,  U  288 
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LETfERS  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  TYLEE6. 


T^XER,  JOHK  : 

hi*  deHciiptlon  of  the  House  of  R*.>preHenta- 

tivcH  in  1817.  I.  289 
his  BiK>ech  on  tho  comi)euHatiou  law,  i.  'il>2-'94 
hlfi  views  aM  to  strict  couHtruction.  i.  294 
his  letter  to  his  oonstitucntH.  i.  295-*97 
his  eanvaw  with  Stevennon  to  the  15th  Con- 

grehH.  i.  296 
his  >ieWH  on  the  ludepen deuce  of  the  Houth 

American  colonieK.  i.  297-'i»9 
speech  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  i.  299 
his  letter  on  internal  improvements,  i.  299 
his  letter  to  his  conntituentn  in  1818,  i.  3(KV- 

301 
appointment  on  the  Bank  Committee,  i.  302 
his  h'ttor  to  CjirtiM.  i.  302 
his  Hpferh  on  th<»  Bank,  i.  304 
his  action  on  Jacknon's  execution  of  Ambris- 

ter  and  Arbuthnot,  i.  305 
letterM  to  (MirtiK,  I,  303-30C 
re-electt'd  to  th«  Sfvi-uteeuth  Congress  with- 
out oppowitlou.  i.  :i08 
his  courne  on   the  Missouri  compromise,   i. 

308-332 
his  siHoch  agaluHt  the  tariff  in  1820.  i.  333 
his  letter  to  John  Rntherfoord,  i.  334 
suffers  from  ill-heal tli.  i.  3:« 
letter  to  Dr.  Curti.*.  i.  336 
declines  a  n«'W  rlt'ction,  I.  3il7 
rctirt-H  to  private  life.  i.  33^ 
perio<l  of  retin-uuiit,  i.  339-'41 
rt^elert<*d  to  the;  Uoune  of  Dt^egates  in  1823, 

i.  341 
supports  Mr.  Crawford  for  President,  i.  342 
his  speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Douthat.  i.  342 
his  contt^st  witli  L.  W.  Tazewell  for  senator,  i. 

343 
his  speech  In  faVor  of  William  and  Mar>'  Col- 
lege, i.  344 
elected  (Jovemor,  i.  345 
presents  a  sword  to  ('ommodore  Warington, 

i.  345 
his  ftijuTal  oration  on  th«'  d«ath  <^f  .Irfft-rHon, 

i.  ;ur>-\->4 
hiH  liivt  animal  iin-rHa^t-,  i.  M.')! 
hit*  vifWf,  on  ••iluration.  i.  354 
hlH  vli  WH  on  internal  ini|)rovrni«nt  within  tlu- 

Htat»>K.  i,  it-).", 
unaniniounly  i«-«l.ctr(l  ^'ovornor.  1.  H56 
hiH  <^haract«r,  1.  ;ir>(i 
bib  rharartj  r  «*ont ranted  with  Mr.  Handoljjh'H, 

i.  :j.')T 
hlH  conrt«(>  In  th«-  fanva»*s  <^f  1M24.  i.  y.'>0 
h<'  docH  not  hrli»vc  In  tlu-  <-liarK'»'K  of  "har- 

gain  and  <'<'rriii»ti<»n."  i.  liV.J 
hiH  httir  to  H.-nry  Clay.  i.  :h.V.» 
ele<'t«'d  to  the  Senate  «)ver  Mr.  Randolph,  L 

'MV2 
conK|iira<"y  to  foroe  hlM  resignation.  1.  303-'71 
reMlgiiH  bin  seat  an  ^'overnor  and  given  a  jjub- 

lle  dinner,  i.  Ml 
bin  dinn«-r  npeeeli  and  toast.  1.  ;iT2-'T3 
•I)endH  the  Hununer  (^f  iH'i"  at  (in'«-uway,  i. 

.'{74 
bin  letter  to  John  Utitherfoord,  1.  37.") 
hlf»  letter  to  Dr.  ("urtis  on  JaokKon'n  nomina- 
tion, I.  ;i75 
bin  letterH  to  .John  liutberf«wrd  and  Dr.  Cnr- 

tiH  on  the  IsHueK  of  1M'27^'2H.  i.  :}2H-;W() 
bin  lettern  to  Dr.  Henrv  Curtin  In  n-Hjjert  to 

JaekHon  and  the  tarit!"  of  1S2H.  i.  :W:j-"87 
bis  voteh  in  C'ongreHH.  i.  ;iH7 
Hpeeeb  on  the  ('nnilxrland  roa<l  bill,  i.  387 
letters  to  bin  daughter  Mary,  1.  3^9-:W2 
cours<-  in  the  eanvar*^  of  1827-'2rt,  i.  :wr) 
elei'ted  to  the  convention  of  1H29,  i.  307 
bin  conrne  there,  i.  4fHj 
bis  Hpeecb.  I.  4«M)-4t»2 
hiH  letter  to  (\>1.  McC^andlisb.  i.  4oo 
oppoH»»«  the  "spoilri  Hvnteni,'"  1.  4it7 
voteB  agaiUHt  the  iditors.  i.  408-411 
his  speech  on  the  Maynville  road  bill.  L  ill 
his  letter  to  Senator  Tazewell,  i.  412 


Tyler,  John  : 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Virginia  State  Uai 

during  the  Revolution,  i.  413-415 
removes  to  Gloucester  county,  I,  415 
his  rejiort  on  intt^trual  improvements,  i,  416 
his    course    at    the    second    s«ii«ion  of  the 

twenty.flrst  C-ongrc»ss,  i.  416 
siieech  on  the  Turkish  mission,  1.  419-431 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Ta/.ewell  on,  i.  422 
votes  for  the  nomination  of  Van  Btiren  u 

minister  to  England,  i.  426 
lettitr  to  his  son  on  the  election  of  Van  Buren, 

i.  421'. 
lett«rs  to  his  daughter  Mary.  i.  428-430 
course  on  the  tariff  of  1832,  i.  434 
siM'ech  on  the  same,  i.  435 
commendations  of  Marshall  and  Madison,  i. 

4JI9 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis  on  the  tariff,  i.  438 
disapproves  of  nullification,  i.  441 
voteH  for  Jackson  in  1832,  i.  442 
his  letter  to  Tazewell  on  the  lattor's  raignv 

tion.  i.  443 
his  letter  to  Taz«?well  on  the  force  bill.  i.  447 
iutrigue»<  against  in  Virginia,  i.  449 
his  si)eech.  i.  453 

defeats  McDowell  for  the  Hen  ate.  1.  454 
suggests  the  (compromise  to  Clay,  i.  456-461 
hiH  solitary  vot<>  against  the  force  bill.  i.  461 
dinner  to  him  in  Virginia,  i.  462 
bin  spt-ech  and  toast,  i.  462 
his  eulogy  on  Clay  in  1860.  i.  464-*66 
opi>os«*s  the  bank  bill  in  1832,  i.  475 
votes  for  Jackson  in  1832.  i.  475 
heli)s  to  form  the  Whig  party,  i.  476 
lal)ors  for  the  election  of  Tazewell  aagoreraor 

of  Virginia,  i.  479 
his  letter  to  him  on  politics,  i.  479 
his  letter  to  Gilmer  on  Tazewell's  nominatkn, 

i.  480 
to  Tazt^well  on  tho  removal  of  the  dqKwits,  L 

481-483 
to  Tazewell  on  the  same  xubject,  i.  483 
prehentH  to  t'onureMH  in*  inorials  in  ftvor  of 

reKt(»nng  the  d»  po^itM,  i.  4K4 
letter  to  hiM  wife  on  Rives'  n-signation,  i.  484 
bin  rei»ly  to  Forsyth,  i.  4m« 
liis  siM'ech  on  th<-  dep(>sit  tiuention,  1.  487-490 
iJropoHcH   to  amend    the    Constitution  by  a 

i'latjue   either  i>ennitting  or  forluddin^  » 

national  bank,  i.  4«*.> 
lettei"H  to  Dr.  Hi-nrv  tMirtin  on  the  proc^tHliiigi 

of  the  .v^eHKioUK  of  IKW.  IKU.  i.  i'?\i-*)'i 
bis  laJ>oi-H  on  the  Finance  Conimitlrt-,  i.  494 
hiH  report  on  the  bank  direct(»rs.  i.  495 
his  letter  to  Tazewell  on  the  Whig  virtor>lii 

Virginia,  i.  490 
bis  coiu'He  on  Stevenson's  nomination,  i.  497- 

50-2 
bis  action  an  to  Taney  and  Gwin,  i.  497 
bis  uimnilt  fimiorahlf  as  to  Taney,  i.  497,  not<?,  1 
bis  lettt  r  to  Tazewell  on  the  bank  i|U«*stiiin, 

and  the  nomination  of  Stevenson,  i.  49H- 

r)Ol 
replies  to  Webster.  Clay.  Clayton,  and  oihtn, 

on  th«'  i»roi)oHition  at  the  following  wewion 

to  strike  out   the    appropriation   for  the 

English  mission,  i.  .^H 
api>ointed  to  rei)ort  on  the  conditioo  of  the 

bank.  i.  502 
visits  Norfolk  and  receives  a  lumquet  from 

the  Whigs,  i.  .503 
makes  bis  rejmrt.  i.  5t>4 
attacked  by  Benton,  i,  505 
rei)ly  of  Mr.  Tyler,  i.  506 
apiKiinted  on  the  committee  to  invedtiffito 

charges  against  Senator  Poindextcr,  i.  S*^ 
letters   to  Roln-rt  Tyler  and  Mrs.  Tykr  on 

Lawrenc*  's  asHault  on  Jackson,  i.  ftii8-511 
elected  prcHident  j»ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  i- 611 
bis  addr«*Hn  to  the  Senate,  i.  512 
Ixis  letter  to  his  son  on  Leigh's  canvaM  againtt 

Rives,  i.  514 


in 


IlitMr  M  Ool.  Smltli  on  Whlto'*  nomltii- 


Mvia  Uin  Dflar  of  »  luitgcahlp,  1,  tM 
■MpondBOiM  on  tbo  >ub]*irl  of  m 


h1»  ■petrh  on  th«  pent]  cod^^ 

baUUoupvtTuon! 

UannKin  on  the  ■--,---,  -.  ,-- 

hlB  i^nuw  (l  YorktowD  and  Randolpb  Ui. 

R-«ledtwl  [o  tfar  Lc^MUurF,  1,  Ml 
oppofu  Uw  iDdTpcndrnI  Tnuurj,  L  Hi 
conteM  witb  Rlvn  rur  Uio  SeDHUi.  IIS7-NS 


Ilk}'  for  prsidfut, 


why  be  •opportM  Mr. 


■Iter  at  CbipiDUi  on  Uw  hinli.  1. 
iiiiamu7  orUi  wloilnliitotlon,  1. 
uauniH  tba  full  tltla  nf  hli  at&Kis. 
lis  letter  to  Ollnwl  on  HurlHai 
n  W»]ilnglnn  u  rlce-pmldoat,  ( 


hU  aplniiiD  or  Benlon^  tblT^  7«n'  via 
(UIIiHU  to  tiiuniDnlis  vllb  tbe  Wblgi.  U. 

•tJiii  riiiDt  i.-oi,coniina  his  ronnBcimBc™  o 


Us  hoogciiblii  cundtin,  ii 


vvlo«  the  fiflcftl  corporal 


.iilrwT.  a.  117 
Tbill  to  WUliamaburg.  II.  ia« 
liln  iHttsr  to  TuuWBll  on  the  t: 


'■■awell  on  tha  diiMbnllon  ot 

litnbuUou  M  IbE  nxtn  Huion 

Is  bukmpl  bill.  U.  UM 
itlon  of  C^fmrofes  lo  tl»  iwc«s- 
Tnunrj  In  klif  fint  umu^ 

WMO  or  Minb  S.  1M3,  calltng 


..  uid  tlu  plnl|(«  I 

toDiMbi 


lot,  11.  ISg 

ln«  dntlw  uDiln  tha 
irJiuoW.  iMl,ILim 


hi!  IvtWr  to  n  Ponn 
hU  Isttsr  to  Un.  Jo: 
lo  RobsrI  UcCndll 


irjnlydin 

•.  11.  171 


v.  U.  171 

bin  nnuitalai  to  Ur.  > 

protHl*  inlnit  thv  rrpoM  uf  AOiuni 

tulff  nilOH.  U.  17a 
«|mrovH  Ibe  tftrlff  bill  wit 

U.  181 
hU  liller  Id  Tiuwcll.  II.  1« 
bit  Tloioc;  onr  the  WUga, 

lOHi  liU  wifp.  U.  189     '     ' 


«  routln*  of  bu 
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Txm,  loan: 
oorroipondedoe  vlth  Si^vftnl  u 
Altanw;  BpHOOer.  i\.  IOh-HI 


bis  Imrt  wltb  L. 


Dti  thn  iilKIillig  of  Ibr  Inst;,  U.  ItU 
lutien  t(i  Wotmlrr  i>n  IngmwH'i  itUck  upon 
tiut  tnmty  of  WuUofftoD  ta  lOic.  ii,  2W-':a> 

UK  DDbfl  no  Chii'  nTFHipiiiiikraw.  li.  XIS 

XnvHirtr  in  IMI  m  th»  tiabt  of  mmtIi.  UIk 
I<sti«ii  to  Bobuti  uul  JoEu  TM.?,  Jr..  Id 
1U8  no  IlM  umc  lubjeol,  li.  VSS.  UB 
hU  leMcr  In  Tiuwnll  fln  Uu  tnnty  -with  Enii- 
lud,  pvtr  polltlct,  Ud  fftUln'a  uperrli 
■  tPupnuUUiiU,  11.  MH 

hit   u>i1v4  t>p  w.-bpt-'T  iiD   BocAncgrft'i   diii- 

■tbiniitH  t<>  •mut'i'  ■  tilpurljlr'  Irpul;  witb 

Mm.'o  una  KnuUnA.  il.  'JWi 
hlK  Dnt<'>  t<.  Ui-l>.i.-r  ou  111.-  •iilijcrl,  U.  Wl 
Bum  IiIb  ryi-  iipoii  tliliin,  il.  Wi 


llli.    lI'iU'    111    rraJH-'i'l  tu  (tvofgo  CrillimucD,  1 

blH  pAlii'jT  u  <.:  tli^incrouBfif  thrnaV)',  U.  31 


dliixtclM  noyd  Wucguuui  to  Ta—,  IL  MS 
■1^  biUii  tor  (dmlltiiiK  Florida  and  Ion,  U. 


Iit71- 


•:  D«d  or  Ow  CtUnet.'  II 


Ua  IvlKn  OD  Bialr  and  I 


iir(Hrdla«.  1L491 


hi*  corranipadentv  from 
rvtli.«bi{niarl<*Citj.ai) 
U>  iBtler  oa  the  Weliiler 
OB  tha  WtluaB  ProTlMi.  I 


IT  ™  C1«I'.  . 


C^v:: 


-r  >nd  B<>,  nilUui 


li-Itrc  of  vlUutrawal  rnmi  Ib^  rm 


to  Biihtrl  Tyirr  on  llii'  fln-Hon  <>f  Burluiiui. 


U-  »l»M.rli  at  Roe-hMlrr,  XenTnrt.  11,  6M 
blH  l.tl,.n.  nn Lrcnniiitmi  .-onvwiti™, il.Hl 
111*  Jiii.T  on  tlH-  UHtloual  nprndllurA  IL 

hi"  n-lumlnn  poimUrity,  li.  Sis 
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liiM  ftddreas  on  **  Richmond  ukd  its  Memoriea,'' 

ii.  545 
hiH  ftddreM  at  the  college  of  William  and 

Mary.  IL  546 
l8  wpoken  of  as  the  compromise  candidate  for 

the  presidency  in  1860.  ii.  546 
his  visit  to  the  Masonic  consecration  of  the 

college,  ii.  547 
his  remarks,  ii.  547-549 
Is  made  chancellor  of  the  college.  11.  549 
his  correspondence  from  April.  1869.  to  No- 
vember 10th.  1860.  ii.  56(MS63 
his  views  on  the  crisis.  U.  574-^580 
his  letter  to  Caleb  Cashing  on  convention  of 

the  Border  8Ut«s.  IL  577 
his  letter  to  th<>  public.  11.  579 
a  commissioner  to  President  Bnchanan,  11. 581 
his  mission  to  President  Buchanan,  ii.  587-'9'i 
his  letter  to  Robertson,  ii.  590 
attends  on  the  peace  convention,  11.  597 
his  address  as  President.  11.  598-600 
opposes  the  plan  of  the  committee,  ii.  604 
his  amendment,  il.  606 
urges  President  Buchanan  to  withdraw  troops 

from  Fort  Sumter,  ii.  610 
his  farther  efforts  at  peace.  11.  612-15 
suggests  to  General  Davis  to  send  commis- 
sioners, il.  614 
exchanges  vitUtii  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  ii.  615 
despairs  of  an  adjustment.  IL  616 
his  spo*>ch  in  the  8tate  convention  against 

Summers,  ii.  6'i3-*28 
his  letter  to  Mrn.  Tyler,  ii.  6*J9 
his  letter  to  CoL  Gardiner  on  an  ultlmatimi, 

ii.  630 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Tyler  on  anticipation  of  the 

passage  of  the  ordinance  of  tteccession.  ii. 

640 
his  letter  on  the  passage  of  the  same.  ii.  641 
appointed  to  report  a  temporary  union  of  the 

State  with  the  Confederate  government,  ii. 

642 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Gardiner  on  the  vaunts  of 

the  North,  ii.  643 
his  energy  in  the  State  convention,  ii  669 

elected    unanimously    to   the  Confederate 

Congress,  ii.  659 
on  fighting  in  the  Union,  U.  660 
liis  resolutions  after  the  battle  of  Bethel.  U. 

660 
nominated  for  the  House  of  R^'presentatlves 

of  the  Confederate  Congress,  ii.  662 
Jiis  address  to  his  constituents,  ii.  662-'64 
his  lett*^  to  John  Rutherfoord.  il.  665 
his  triumphant  election,  ii.  665 
hla  sickness  and  death,  ii.  666 
allusion  to  some  of  his  magnanimous  acts,  IL 

666-*70 
hla  course  towards  Mr.  Clay,  ii.  667 
towards  Mr.  Crittenden.  U.  668 
towards  Scott,  ii.  669 
anecdote  of,  and  Baldwin,  ii.  669 
Mrs.  Tyler's  account  of  his  last  hours,  ii.  67(V- 

673 
Mr.  Venable's  eulogy  on,  ii.  676-681 
obsequies  of.  ii.  681-684 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  on  the  death  of. 

ii.  67.Vt4 
resolutions  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  ii. 

675 
interred  at  Hollywootl.  ii.  684 
tTLXR.  John  Alexander,  ii.  652.  note  1 
Ctler.  John.  Jil.  his  address  in  the  canvass  of 

1844,  i.  614,  note  1.  624.  note  4,  ii.  56.  note  1. 

85.  note  1,  445 
as  to  Alexander  Botts.  ii.  105.  note  1 
his  letter  on  the  cabinet  resignations,  ii.  108, 

note  1 
on  Texas,  ii.  286 
on  Calhoun's  appointment   as  Secretary  of 

State,  ii.  293 
<m  Calhouu'H  dejection  after  the  rejection  of 

the  Texas  treaty,  ii.  331 


TnxB,  JoBN  Hoax,  i.  50.  note  1 
TnxB,  John  Webb.  1.  50.  note  3 
TnJEB,  Julia  G..  second  wife  of  President  Tylei^ 
her  marriage,  ii.  325 
on  the  victory  of  Polk.  ii.  356.  note  1 
on  Mr.  Tyler's  message,  ii.  358 
on  the  Texas  uuestion.  ii.  361 
on  Mr.  Tylers  departure  from   the  Whita 

House.  366.  368 
on  the  Mexican  war.  433.  note  1 
her  reply  to  the  ladies  of  England,  ii.  519 
her  letters  from  the  Peace  Convention,  iL  696, 

597.612 
her  letters  on  the  war.  ii.  646-654 
her  account  of  Mr.  Tyler's  last  hours,  11  670- 
673 
Tti£b.  Lachlan,  ii.  523 
Ttleb,  Louis  Contesbe,  i.  54 
TxutB.  Mabt.  President  Tyler's  eldest  daughter, 
i.  389 
Mrs.  Royal  on.  i.  530.  note  1 
her  marriage,  i  530 
Ttleb.  Letitia  Chbxbtian.  first  wife  of  Presi- 
dent T>ier.  her  marriage,  i.  276 
Mr.  Tyler's  allusions  to.  1.  428.  547 
her  death.  U.  180 
Ttleb.  Nathaniel,  i.  50,  note  3.  ii.  629 
Ttleb.  Robebt.  on  the  right  of  search,  IL  239 
on  Blair's  charges,  ii.  413 
Buchanan's  opinion  of.  iL  460 
colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  il.  456 
his  agency  in  securing  Buchanan's  nomina> 

Uon.  U.  527.  645 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State   Central 
Committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  IL 
552.646 
president  of  Irish  repeal  association,  11.  645 
register  of  Southern  Confederacy,  IL  684 
sketch  of.  ii.  646,  684 

his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1865.  it  686 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  GommittM 

of  Alabama,  ii.  687 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  Mail  and  AdverHar, 

U.  687 
Governor  Lindsay  on,  11.  687 
Ttleb.  Samuel,  chancellor,  i.  183,  204 
Ttleb.  Tazewell,  i.  552 
Ttleb.  Thomas,  i.  43.  note  1 
Ttleb.  Thomas.  Sb..  1.  43  note  1 
Ttleb.  Wat.  i.  36-41 
Ttleb.  Db.  Wat  Henbt.  i.  192,  195 
Ttleb,  WmiAM.  anecdote,  i.  200 
in  the  war  of  1812.  i.  279 
elected  to  the  Le^ature.  1.  389.  391 
death.  U.  524 
Ttleb,  Rev.  William,  references  to,  L  36,  nota 
1,39 
letters  of  Mr.  Tyler  to,  i.  39.  ii.  492.  496,  506, 

509 
letters  from.  ii.  511 
Ttbannt.  Northern.  L  309.  381.  439.  iL  323.  nota 
2.564 

i  r 

>  Union,  ii.  564,  Northern  idea  of  Union,  ii.  638. 
711 
Southern  idea  of,  ii.  574 
United  States,  war  of    the   Revolution  with 
,  Great  Britain,  i.  63-91 

I      troubles  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  L  214, 
226.  227.  231-235 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  i.  267.  277-279 
i      troubles  with  South  Carolina,  i.  439-468 
with  France,  i.  540-542 
with  Rhode  Ldand.  ii.  192 
with  England.  U.  201-243 
i      with  Mexico.  U.  257.  267.  444 

make  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas,  it 

•297 
annex  Texas  by  joint  resolution,  ii.  362 
;      difliculUes  with  Kansas,  ii.  536 
I      difliculUes  with  the  Southern  SUtes,  11.564-666 
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LETTERS  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  TYLERS. 


XJHIVER8ITT  or  ViBOXNiA,  L  243,  353,  354.  U.  403 
Upbhur.  Abkl  p..  i.  343.  member  of  the  House 
.  of  DeleKSten 
in  tho  convention  of  1830,  1.  300 
againHt  Jackiion  in  1833.  i.  476 
hltt  Judgment  on  HsrriMon^M  cabinet,  ii.  116 
urged  M  Secretary  of  SUte  in  1H4].  ii.  12D 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1841,  ii.  133 
hiH  letter  to  Tucker  on  cabinet  unity,  ii.  134 
on  Mr.  Tyler'H  flrot  annual  mefwage.  ii.  163 
hiH  letter  to  Tucker  on  the  policy  of  the  ad- 

mlniHtraUon.  ii.  153-156 
hiH  opinion  of  8i>encMr.  ii.  155.  note  1 
hiH  lettt^r  to  Tucker  on  the  ultraism  of  the 

Clay  party,  ii.  157 
on  BottH.  ii.  158.  165 
hiH  lett*'r  on  Mr.  Tyler'H  menHage  of  March  36. 

1843.  ii.  165 
on  the  LouiHiana  election,  ii.  174 
hiH  letter  to  Tucker  on  Clay'w  character,  and 

Adam'H  r»»port,  ii.  178 
hiH  letter  on  the  Afhburton  treaty  and  the 

Rhode  Inland  tUfttcultieji.  ii.  108 
on  the  difDcuItieH  with  England,  ii.  337.  note  3 
.  on  the  African  Hquadnm.  ii.  'iiVi  note  1 
on  Mr.  Tyler'H  iK>licy.  ii.  347,  note  1 
increanoH  the  Htnmgth  of  the  navy,  ii.  366 
on  Adam'H  minrepreHentationH,  ii.  268 
appointed  Secretary  of  Htate.  ii.  269 
proteMtH  agaiUHt  the  occupation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Inlands.  Ii.  273 
■eekH  to  anccrtain  the  >'iewH  of  nenators  on 

the  annexation  of  Texas,  ii.  278 
offers  annexation,  ii.  278 
hiH  dinpatch  of  January  16,  1844.  ii.  283 
his  death,  ii.  289 
on  Mr.  Tyler'H  candidacy  for  prenidency ,  ii. 

308 
on  the  union  of  Clay  and  Van  Buren,  ii.  308, 

note  1 
Mr.  Tyler'H  nketch  of.  ii.  387-301 
Judge  (?runip  n^npccting,  ii.  406,  note  1 
on  al>olitii)ii  of  ulavrry,  11.  41K 
liiM  iiiHtructidiiH  to  Kv<n-tt  conrmiiug  Oregon, 

ii.  A:v^ 
letter  to  Judgf  TtK'krr  (»n  party  in  1H4<|,  11.  701 
refcnuot'H  to,  ii.  A'*,  M.  9<t,  l'i.>.*  12G.  I'Jl,  t-tc. 

V 
Vam  BritKN.  Mautin.  SiM-retary  <»f  State  undrr 
JackMon,  i.  ;{'.)<» 
on    AMaiuK'   claim  to  npi)oint  to  an   original 

luiHHion,  1.  I'Jl 
rr'rtl{,'nation  of.  i.  4*24 

uoininatfd  an  ininiMtrr  to  Kngluiul,  1.  425 
hlH  nji'ctioH.  1.  42'} 
elrctcMl  vic.-i)n'^i«lint.  1.  42t» 
Imcoiiu'h  Pn-HJiliut.  i.  582 
BuninioiiH  an  •xtra-Hrshion.  1.  5«3 
n'C(»miiiriulH  th«'  In«l»'it<iiclrnt  TnaHiiry,  i.  584 
nijonjinatt'd  for  pn-^idtiit.  i.  ♦•28 
cornii)tion»  uiuUt.  1.  r.iH.  CtM) 
hit*  lack  (»f  j>rincij)l«',  1.  li:!! 
liJH  co)irxr(vn  tlu-  (lilUotiltit'H  with  Kngland,  ii. 

2nl-2()5 
declirj«;H  to  ani)«-x  Tfxan,  11.  253 
<lcclar«'H  againnt  Trxas,  ii,  .Hm 
ovrrthrown  at  Haltiin«>n!  in  1H44,  11.  310 
a  fr«'«'-HoihT,  ii.  4oy 
^  ref«T«*ncc  to.  1.  37h.  37'.),  3H6,  ii.  034 
Van  Zandt.  Mr..  Texan  niinintrr,  otTern  annex- 
ation, 11.  25(*. 
rf>ccivi«H  an  otTrr  from  Upnliur,  11.  278 
hiH  l<tt.r  of  t\u'  17th  o'f  January.  11.  200,  207 
t»ign  tin-  tn-aty  of  ann«xfttion,  11.  2^)7 
Vandeki'okl.  Mr.,  of  New  Y«»rk.  bin  prtuliction, 

ii.  H 
Van  Nksh,  (hn«TaI,  frii-nd  of  Mr.  Tvlrr,  hlw  ad- 

(Ir.'HH  to  Mr.  Tyhr.  ii.  3r.«;.  3»;0,  452.  4.53 
Vasks.  Chinekk.  ii.  411.  4.5<) 
Vatfel'h  Law  <tF  Nations,  1.  2H5,  noto  1 
Venable.  Mr.,  of  North  Carolina,  t-nlogy  on  Mr. 
Tyltr,  ii.  07G-GX1 


Vkrplancv  Guuam  C.  hia  tariff  bill.  i.  4a 

Vkrosnnss,  i.  140 

VxMTRiKa,  i.  44 

"Veto."  contemplated  by  WMhington  of  th» 

Bank,  i.  164,  472 
by  Madison  of  Calhoun's  bill  for  internal  im- 
provement, i.  206 
by  JackHon  of  the  Bank  bill  in  1832.  L  475 
by  Tyler  of  the  ttncal  bank.  ii.  66 
of  the  HHcal  corporation,  ii.  93 
of  the  provisional  tariff,  ii.  169 
of  the  permanent  tariff,  ii.  174 
of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  ii.  370 
Vioe-Admiralty  Court  of  Virginia,  i.  62 
VicTC-pRKSiDKKCY,  1.  519,  505,  note  1.  ii.  12,  316 
Virginia,  colonial  independence  of,  i.  45.  46 
Burke  on,  i.  46 
Jeffernon  on,  i.  47 
Bancroft  on,  i.  45,  47 
8ix>tswood  on,  i.  47 
paper  money  in,  i.  71-76,  136 
its  trade  compared  with  that  of  the  North,  L 

117 
slave-trade  in,  i.  154-'58 
education  in,  1.  237 
crime  in,  i.  355.  note  1 
Uriff  in,  i.  4:i3 
nuUificatlon  in.  1.  444 
its  oppoHition  to  a  Bank,  i.  474 
op])o*i<>H  Jacknon,  i.  478 
Bank  question  in,  1.  606-613 
Hlavcry  in,  ii.  460,  note  2 
Htate  of  society  in,  ii.  571 
MS.  UiHtory  of,  by  Kdmund  Randolph,  clt«d, 

66,  note  1.  57,  87,  88,  note  1,  173 
VxRGiMiA  Le4iihlatxtb£,  grants  in  1781,  a  tn 

per  cent,  impost  to  Congress.  L  84 
resolutiouH  on  the  war  with  Oreat  Britain,  L 

93 
abrogates  the  five  per  cent  impost,  L  94 
pursues  a  course  of  relaxation  in  1783.  L  96 
resolutions  to  prohibit  the  Wt>8t  India  trade, 

i.  104 
n-rnaotH  tln'  iinpont  law.  I.  104 
n-HoIntionH   for    r»:invigoratiug    the   Federal 

>,'ovi-rnun'nt.  1.  Iii7 
ri'stvliiti<.n  on  thr  Hritlf-h  dv'btj',  1.  112 
l»ill  to  punish  tiliibuHtl•^in^^^  i.  113 
l>ropositiouM  on  trade,  i.  125 
nnohitionK    ronvoking   an    a»*M'nibly  at  An- 

na])oliH.  i.  131 
n-Holutions  ilmiuincinn  pajn-r  ruon<'y,  i.  136 
a<t  against  dividing  the  St.ite.  i,  137 
reH«)l»ition!<  on  Hriti^h  outrage**,  i.  231 
on  Jtidge  TylerV  death,  1.  2(1H 
censurinn  (ilh*  and  Hnnt.  i.  275 
^e^olntionH  agaiUKt  the  V.  S.  Bank,  i.  2T4, 275» 

4H4,  note  1.  ii.  .55.  note  1 
resolutiouH  on  a  conventi«»u,  i.  397 
res«vlntion  on  lK)unty  landH,  1.  415 
reHoliitionn  on  th»"  tariff,  1.  4."« 
on  mediating  iM-twein  South  Cart>Una and tJifr 

F«'<leral  government,  i.  453 
reH(»lutlons  of  inHtniotion,  i.  525 
calln  a  Peace  Convention,  ii.  5*J 
on  Mr.  Tylern  d«ath.  ii.  G74 
VoN  HoLsT.  Dr.,  <»n  sUver>',  i.  157 
on  the  Fe<h>ral  ('on»tit«itiou,  i.  160,  11.  6<«8 
on  the  Whig  party,  ii.  477,  not*'  1 
on  Hlav»-ry  in  the  District,  it.  582.  note  i 
on  Mr.  Tyler  in  lH4n,  i.  025 
on  the  canvai*H  (^f  11*40.  i.  626 
hi^  error  concerning  th<;Mixtuenth  fundaiut-n- 

tal  rule  of  ClayV  Bank  bill,  ii.  73 
his  blunder  reniwctiug  the  Whig  deputation, 

il.  Ml.  note  2 
on  thi"  tiHcal  corjioration,  ii.  89 
on  the  Bank  Insue  in  1H44,  ii.  loG 
on  the  tariff  of  1842,  ii.  1G«.  160,  If*) 
hin   hlandern   on   the   Texan   settlers,  ii.  252, 

note  1 
lUH  stale  cliarg»«s  against  Mr.  Tjier'n  admin- 

Istration.  ii.  208 


INDBX. 
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Ton  Holbt,  Db.  : 

his  gullibUity  in  respect  to  Blair's  chftrges,  11. 

407.  note  1 
his  contradictlonB,  11.  711 

W 

'Wagoaman,  Thomajb  Enwols,  1. 194 

letter*  of  Judge  Tyler  to.  i.  190,  327 
Wal^kb,  Hobxbt  J.,  on  "Mr.  Tyler*!  Bank  reto. 
ii.  72 
hiB  Texas  letter,  ii.  331 
his   compromise  proposition   for   anneiing 

Texas,  iL  361 
reference  to.  iL  161,  3S6.  431 
War,  revolution,  i.  63-«i8 
of  1812.  i.  266.  275-28U 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  1.  306 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  ii.  263 
Mexican,  ii.  416.  444 

between  the  States  of  the  Union,  ii.  664-466 
War  of  Sectxoms.  ii.  469-478 
Warden.  John.  i.  223 
Ware.  Robert,  letter  from,  i.  621 
Ware  vs.  Htlton.  i.  113 

Washinoton.  Gbobob,  on  the  provisional  treaty, 
i.  95 
on  the  Western  posts,  i.  112.  note  1 
on  iuterual  improvements,  i.  113 
on  Northern  Hpeculators.  i.  117 
on  the  ConstituUnn.  i.  139,  140 
on  restriction,  1.  159 
first  president,  i.  161 
hates  the  Bank.  i.  164 

on  the  character  of  the  Eastern  people,  11.  616 
Watxxns.  Joseph  S.,  Ck>L,  his  resolutions  of  in- 
struction, i.  523,  632 
reference  to.  i.  588 
Watkinh.  Tobias,  defaulter  under  Adams,  i.  404, 

note  1 
Webster.  Daniel.  1.  290,  379.  386 
his  course  on  the  tariff  of  1832.  i.  470 
proposes  to  charter  the  Bank  for  six  years,  i. 

489 
on  the  English  mission,  i.  601 
on  the  expunging  resolution,  i.  616 
on  the  Bank.  i.  613 

calls  himself  a  "  Jefferaonian  Democrat,"  11.  2 
Harrison's  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  16 
Clay's  Jealousies  of.  U.  15.  38.  119 
his  note  to  Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  Fiscal  coipora- 

tion.  ii.  85 
negotiates  Mth  the  Whigs,  ii.  89 
why  he  remained  in  Wr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  ii. 

118-'21 
his  expos6  on  the  exchequer,  ii.  131 
his  opinion  on  the  exchequer.  11.  133 
on  Mr.  Tyler's  connection  with  the  Aahbur- 

ton  treaty,  chapter  headings,  ii.  190,  191 
bis  letter  in  approval  of  Mr.  Tyler's  message 

on  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion,  ii.  199 
his  course  on  the  Danish  Sound  dues,  ii.  200 
on  the  northeastern  boundary  under  Jackson, 

ii.  202 
his  dispatch  on  the  McLeod  affair,  ii.  206 
treats  with  Lord  Ashburton  concerning  the 

northeastern  boundary,  ii.  216-218 
his  course  on  the  Creole  and  Carolitu,  IL  220-224 
on  impressment,  ii.  224 
his  letter  of   acknowledgment  to  President 

Tjler,  ii.  226 
his    controversy  with   Ingersoll  In  1846,  ii. 

227-229 
his  controversy  with  Cass  on  the  right  of 

search,  ii.  234-236 
his  prt^idential  aspirations,  ii.  246,  346 
abandoned  by  Massachusetts,  ii.  246 
wishes  to  go  to  England,  ii.  247,  263 
negotiates  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 

with  Texas,  ii.  256 
on  the  independence  of  Texas,  ii.  268 
resigns  his  ofhce  as  Secretary  of  State,  11.  263 
his  kindly  relations  with  Mr.  Tyler,  ii.  264 
Mr.  Tyler's  sketch  of,  U.  393-396 


Wxbstbr,  Danxkl  : 
course  on  Texas,  ii.  401,  427 
on  the  Oregon  question,  ii.  438.  443 
in  defense  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  il.  443 
accused  of  abusing  the  secret  service  fund,  ii. 

443.466.  466 
his  seventh  of  March  speech,  11.  481-483 
Weed,  Thurlow.  i.  618 
an  anti-Mason,  ii.  246 

confidant  of  the  murderers  of  Morgan,  IL  346, 
note  1 
"  Westminster  Be  view,"  ii.  634 
Wetanoke.  1.  63 

Wbsaton.  Henrt.  on  the  right  of  search,  ii. 
231.  note  1 
on  the  quintuple  treaty,  ii.  233 
negotiates  a  tobacco  treaty  with  the  Zollveretn. 
SUtes  of  Germany,  ii.  242, 326,  347.  892 
"  Wrio.  Richmond."  editorials  on  the  Bank,  L. 

612,  ii.  21,  note  1.  619 
Whios.  old  line.  ii.  108.  619.    See  Party, 
White,  Huoh  Lawson.  i.  444^  611.  614-617 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  i.  617 
desires  Mr.  Tyler  for  vice-president,  i.  693 
his  understanding  with  Clay  through  Wise,  L. 

597 
instructed  out  of  his  seat,  ll  631 
his  Bank  project.  U.  16.  33 
White  House,  ii.  311  • 

Whitman.  Dr.,  his  interviews  with  Webster  and! 
President  Tyler,  ii.  439 
reference  to,  ii.  697 
WiCKHAM.  John,  i.  222 

anecdote  of,  i.  222 
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